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PEEFACE. 


Makt  readers  do  not  read  Prefaces ;  witk  the  more  sagacious  the  Preface 
is  sought  out  and  read  first  in  order.  Haying  special  regard  to  the  good 
opinion  of  the  latter  class,  we  adhere  to  our  custom  of  dedicating  this  leaf  to 
a  few  prefatory  observations* 

Herewith  is  completed  Our  Eleventh  Yolume^^the  first  of  a  New  Series 
of  the  Magazine.     The  occasion,  as  usual,  invites  us  to  reflect  on  the  nature 
of  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  th«  ever- varying  circumstances 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.     While  endeavouring  to  furnish,  every  succes- 
sive month,  reading  that  may  prove  of  general  and  permanent  interest  to  the 
Christians,  younger  and  older,  who  consult  our  pages,  and  giving  due  place 
also  to  the  representation  and  discussion  of  strictly  Denominational  affairs, 
we  aspire  to  a  share  of  the  honour  and  responsibility  of  expressing,  and, 
it  may  be,  in  some  degree  guiding,  the  opinions  of  thousands  of  Christian 
men,  on  the  more  prominent  events  which  mark  and  measure  the  progress 
of  religious  truth  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  world.     This  is  our 
prescribed  task;  we  are  deeply  conscious — every  year  more  deeply  con- 
scious— of  its  importance.     A  publication  coming  into  contact  from  month 
to  month,  and  year  afler  year,  with  so  many  earnest  inquiring  minds  as  this 
Magazine  has,  since  its  commencement,  continued  to  address  throughout 
the  wide  extent  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  is  not  an  agency  to  be 
trifled  with.     Speaking  of  the  comparative  influence  of  the  Pulpit  and  the 
Press,  an  eminent  preacher  likens  the  former  to  the  strong  bow  sending 
forth  its  single  shaft,  whose  force,  however  well  directed,  is  soon  spent ;  and 
the  latter  to  a  famous  engine  of  ancient  warfare,  discharging  a  thousand 
darts  in  a  thousand  different  directions  at  once,  and  containing  in  itself  an 
apparatus  for  preparing  more  darts  in  endless  succession.     The  figure  is  so 
fiEur  unhappy,  in  that  it  suggests  ideas  of  death  and  destruction  inappropriate 
to  our  present  purpose  ;  but,  apart  from  these  ideas,  the  ancient  Catapulta 
well  represents  the  power  of  the  Periodical  Press  for  good  or  for  evil.     How 
much  they  have  to  answer  for,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  working  of  such 
a  power ! — is  a  reflection  which  we  would  wish  never  absent  from  our  minds 
in  conducting  this  Magazine. 


IV  PBEFACE. 

We  Jiave  to  renew  the  acknowledgment  of  thanks  to  our  Contributors,  for 
the  kindness  with  which  thej  have  kept  us  so  fully  supplied  with  matter, 
from  which  to  select  the  varied  contents  of  each  Monthly  Issue,  and  to 
friends  who  have  used  their  influence  to  promote  our  circulation.  The 
increasing  number  of  religious  periodicals  which  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  race  since  our  own  was  started,  makes  us  feel  increasingly  sensible,  how 
much  it  is  owing  to  the  extent  of  this  friendly  influence  that  we  continue 
until  this  day. 

Our  task  for  the  year  closes  amidst  national  disaster  and  gloom.  By  a 
succession  of  calamities,  springing  out  of  a  native  military  revolt  in  a  portion 
of  British  India,  our  rulers  have  been  put  to  confusion,  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  slain,  and  thousands  more,  according  to  the  accounts  last  re- 
ceived, environed  by  troops  of  the  bloodthirsty  and  unscrupulous  revolters. 
By  unwarrantable  speculation  on  the  part  of  a  few  mercantile  houses  here 
at  home,  and  of  a  far  more  numerous  body — the  correspondents  of  British 
merchants — ^in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  monetary  affairs  of  our 
country  were,  for  a  few  days,  like  a  locomotive,  suddenly  thrown  off  the  rail, 
and  brought  to  a  dead  lock ;  and,  though  an  extrication  has  been  effected, 
and  the  danger  partially  repaired,  it  is  probable  the  wheels  of  our  manufiic- 
turing  industry  will  drag  slowly  all  the  winter  through.  Not  a  few  of  our 
Churches  may,  in  consequence,  suffer  in  their  financial  returns ;  and  their 
benevolent  schemes  languish  for  a  portion  of  the  coming  year.  But  let  them 
not  despair.  Better  days  for  the  Church  are  at  hand  ;  and  these  trials — ^the 
Indian  distress  particularly — ^we  take  to  be  the  sign  of  their  approach.  It 
was  after  struggling  for  days  together  in  the  dismal  swamp,  that  our 
countryman  was  rewarded  with  a  «ght  of  the  broad-flowing  Zambesi ;  it 
was  the  dark  valley  of  Achor  which  proved  to  tsrael  in  the  wilderness  a 
door  of  hope. 

2Qth  November  1857«> 
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UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH— ITS  PROGRESS  AND  POSITION. 

The    Unit0d  Presbyterian  Magazine  is  now  ten  years  old.      Towards  the 
close  of.  1846,  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  Committees  of  the  Secession  Maga- 
zine and  the  Christian  J<mma;l;  and  it  was  resolved  that  these  two  organs  of  the 
Secession  and  Belief  Churches  should  henceforth  he  united.     There  was  no 
want  of  resources  on  the  part  of  either  to  preserve  an  independent  existence ; 
but,  it  was  deemed  a  graceful  act,  that  the  Magazines  should  anticipate  the 
event  which  was  so  soon  to  happen.     The  appearance  of  the  United  Preshy- 
terian  Magazine^  on  the  1st  January  1847,  thus  became  a  prophetic  symbol  of 
the  union  of  the  Relief  and  Secession  Churches,  which  occurred  on  the  13th 
May.    This  was  a  scene  of  deep  and  hallowed  interest,  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  thousands  who  witnessed  it.     It  was  the  result  of  much  prayer,  of 
ardent  aspiration,  and. of  persevering  effort.     It  was  a. triumph  of  Christian 
principle  over  prejudices  and  associations  long  cherished,  and  which  had 
even  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  historical  form.     Each  church  had  received 
its  distinct  commission  from  the  Divine  head,  and  having,  with  more  or  less 
of  imperfection,  fulfilled  that  divine  commission,  there  remained  no  longer  a 
proper  ground  of  separation  between  the  two  denominations.     An  unscrip- 
tural  division  is  schism,  and  schism  is  sin. 

Amidst  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  characterised  the  proceedings  of 
that  memorable  day,  there  were,  no  doubt,  blended  some  doubts  and  fears  as 
to  the  success  of  the  great  experiment.  It  would  have  been  strange  had  it 
been  otherwlee.  But  these  apprehensions  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Each  successive  year  has  consolidated  the  Union  ;  and  there  has  been  ex- 
hibited a  haroQony  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of  action,  that  is  certainly  not 
surpassed  by  any  religious  denomination  in  the  world.  In  the  various  con- 
gregations, in  the  church  courts,  and  in  the  Theological  Institution,  the 
words  Relief  and  Secession  are  never  employed,  except  as  historical  terms, 
or  after  the  Christian  fashion — "  in  honour  preferring  one  another."  In  the 
Divinity  Hall,  which  gives  a  tone  and  character  to  the  whole  church,  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  students^;  listening  to  the  prelections  of  the  Professors^ 
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were  wont  to  call  Erskine  or  Gillespie  father ;  and,  in  the  selection  of 
preachers  for  the  ministry,  the  congregations  display  either  a  similar  igno- 
rance, or  a  becoming  impartiality.  We  are  really  an  united  church,  and  the 
name  has  a  happy  significance.  If  the  success  of  the  experiment  be  tried 
by  other  tests,  there  is  equal  ground  for  congratulation.  Our  church,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  now  occupies  a  position,  and  commands  an  influence,  at 
home  and  abroad,  which  neither  of  its  branches  could  have  obtained,  had  it 
stood  alone.  There  has  been  an  uniform  increase  in  the  missionary  spirit ; 
without  the  cultivation  of  which  Christian  prayer  is  mockery,  and  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord  is  cursed  with  perpetual  barrenness.  The  missionary 
enterprise  is  much  more  honoured,  and  larger  sums  are  now  being  poured 
into  its  exchequer.  And,  while  the  church  has  thus  been  lengthening  her 
cords  in  Africa,  in  America,  in  Asia,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Continental 
Europe,  she  has  not  been  unmindful  as  to  the  corresponding  duty  of  strength- 
ening her  stakes.  An  amount  of  interest  has  of  late  been  concentrated  upon 
the  smaller  churches  in  the  rural  districts,  such  as  was  never  before  seen. 
It  has  fallen  ^pon  our  ears,  with  almost  all  the  novelty  and  freshness  of  an 
original  truth,  that  strong  churches  should  help  weak  churches,  as  the  strong 
should  help  the  weak  in  any  indiYidual  church.  This  duty  is  not  confined 
to  the  members  of  one  congregation,  but  extends  to  the  wiiole  body  of  the  faith- 
ful. A  great  deal  has  been  done  within  a  few  years,  in  this  direction,  and 
the  work  is  going  on  with  undiminished  zeal.  But,  much  more  remains  to 
be  done,  before  our  home  position  can  be  considered  either  safe  or  prosperous. 
There  are  just  two  ways  of  properly  dealing  with  struggling,  churches.  We 
must  either  suppress  them  altogether,  and  allow  their  ministers  to  choose 
some  more  suitable  fields  of  labour.;  or  we  must  look  upon  them  as  ministers 
doing  the  work  of  Christ,  in  connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  in  this  capacity  entitled  to  an  adequate  maintenance,  by  those,  to  whose 
service  they  have  devoted  themselves.  There  is  no  Xhird  course,  *  which 
can  be  advocated  upon  a  principle  of  justice.  And  it  is  our  hope,  that  the 
person  who  writes  the  introductory  article  to  the  Mctgazine  for  January  1867, 
will  have  it  in  his  power  to  record  the  pleasant  fiact,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
minister  among  us,  who  has  a  less  stipend  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Is  there  such  an  inherent  poverty  in  the  voluntary  system,  that  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  will  not  be  able  to  perform,  ten  years  hence,  what  the 
Free  Church  will  do  this  very  year? 

In  connection  with  this  increased  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  home 
church,  must  be  noticed  the  scheme  which  was  adopted  at  last  meeting  of 
Synod,  for  making  provision  for  ministers  incapacitated  from  official  duty 
from  age  or  otherwise.  This  benevolent  measure  has  met  with  a  degree  of 
success  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  our  church  ;  and  it  will 
remove  a  reproach  which  has  been  too  long  restii^g  upon  us.  How  often 
has  it  been  said,  that  our  financial  system  afiEbrds  a  kind  of  remuneration  to 
the  minister,  so  long  as  his  hands  are  strong  for  labour,  but  that  it  breaks 
down  when  he  is  compelled,  from  infirmity,  to  retire  from  his  public  duties  I 
This  will  no  longer  be  the  case  ;  and  the  church,  in  this  noble  movement,  is 
answering,  as  far  as  she  can,  the  prayer  which  has  been  offered  up  by  many 
a  servant  of  Christ,  when  he  felt  the  shadows  gathering  and  deepening 
around  him — '^  Cast  me  not  ofiP  in  the  time  of  old  age^  forsake  me  not  when 
my  strength  faileth." 

The  old  and  the  joung  are  connected  by  a  weU-known  law  of  association  ; 
Und  this  leads  us  next  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Theological  Hall. 
We  confess  to  a  great  sympathy  with  students ;  and  we  should  look  upon  it 
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as  a  disastrous  omen,  were  there  any  serious  deficiency,  either  as  to  the 
number  or  the  standing  of  the  youths  who  attend  the  school  of  the  prophets. 
If  the  imagination  be  entertained  by  any,  that  the  United  Church  is  not 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  must  speedily  give  place  to  other  organizations,  the 
error  would  be  rectified  by  a  single  visit  to  the  Hall  during  its  session.  In 
that  basy  throng  of  students,  so  eager,  so  energetic,  so  ifatelligent,  there 
are  no  symptoms  of  decadence  or  approaching  dissolution.  While  other 
unendowed  churches  are  complaining  of  the  want  of  students,  we  find,  from 
the  report  of  the  Professors,  that  no  less  than  two  hundred  regular  students 
were  enrolled  at  the  last  session.  The  Divinity  Hall  was  never  so  prosper- 
ous as  it  is  at  present.  And  should  the  church  prove  faithful  to  herself  as 
regards  the  Scholarship  Fund,  the  Better  Support  of  Ministers  when  labour- 
iog  in  their  service,  and  a  provision  for  infirmity  or  old  age,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  will  have  cause  to  mourn  over  a  deficient  supply 
of  students  of  the  right  stamp. 

An  efibrt  will  soon  be  made,  upon  an  organised  and  extensive  scale,  to 
deliver  the  churches  from  their  present  burden  of  debt.  The  necessity  for 
a  movement  of  this  kind  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  It  is 
no  extravagant  estimate,  that  we  are  paying  every  year  L.6000  in  the  form 
of  interest  upon  debt.  Unquestionably,  there  are  some  congregations 
whose  circumstances  are  so  prosperous,  that  they  do  not  feel  the  debt  to  be 
a  burden.  And  there  are  other  congregations,  whose  debt  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  the  interest  being  paid  from  rents  of  property,  or  other  sources  of 
income  than  those  which  generally  belong  to  a  church.  But,  with  these 
exceptions — and  they  are  not,  we  apprehend,  very  numerous — debt  is  felt  to 
be  a  burden  of  a  very  grievous  character.  We  could  name  churches,  to 
which  the  extinction  of  a  debt  of  L.400,  or  L.300,  or  even  L.200,  would  be 
almost  as  life  from  the  dead.  The  absence  or  the  presence  of  this  debt 
makes  to  them  the  difference  between  comfort  and  a  struggle  for  existence. 
At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  will  be  the  only 
church  in  Scotland  which  is  oppressed  with  debt.  The  Congregationalist 
body,  by  one  effort,  swept  off  its  entire  debt  a  number  of  years  ago.  The 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  did  the  same  thing.  The  Free  Church  is 
now  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  with  her  usual  energy  and  success.  It 
has  thus  become  an  imperative  necessity,  unless  we  would  occupy  an  inferior 
position,  and  acknowledge  a  deficiency  of  principle,  that  the  debt  resting  upon 
our  churches  be  speedily  removed.  We  are  perfectly  able  for  this,  and  we 
shall  not  believe,  until  facts  confute  us,  that  the  will  is  not  in  correspondence 
with  the  means.  And  here,  again,  the  Christian  rule  must  be  enforced,  that 
every  one  give  as  God  has  prospered  him.  And  we  shall  look  for  liberal 
assistance  from  city  churches,  that  are  made  rich  and  strong  at  the  expense 
of  the  churches  in  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  financial  matters,  not  that  we  are 
insensible  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  church,  to  which  these  are  merely 
means  to  an  end.  The  great  mission  of  a  church  is  the  conversion  of  souls, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  the  holy  activities  and  blessedness  of  heaven. 
The  moment  she  forgets  this,  the  glory  departs  from  her,  and  she  is 
degraded  to  the  level  of  a  purely  secular  institution.  She  becomes  of  the 
earth,  earthy.  But  we  wish  to  see  every  congregation  freed  from  the 
burden  of  debt,  and  every  minister  delivered  from  the  narrow  cares  of 
poverty,  that  both  of  them  may  prosecute,  with  awakened  might,  and  eman- 
cipated energies,  the  great  work  to  which  they  have  been  called,  in  the 
grace  and  providence  of  Grod.     We  feel  for  the  honour  of  Grod's  house ;  we 
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long  for  the  extension  of  the  Saviour's  cause  in  the  world ;  and,  on  this 
account,  we  would  maintain  the  heart  of  the  church  in  a  healthy  condition  ; 
we  would  support  the  pulpit  as  efficiently  as  possible,  and  throw  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  messenger  of  Christ,  presenting,  upon  every  returning 
Sabbath,  a  full  gospel  to  his  hearers.  Ministers  ure  not  angels,  but  men. 
And  they  are  men,  too,  whose  feelings  have  been  refined  by  their  superior 
education,  and  by  that  high  sense  of  honour  which  is  cherished  by  their 
sacred  pursuits.  They  feel  more  acutely  than  others,  meanness  and  wrong, 
though  their  strength  of  principle  may  enable  them  to  overcome  the  evil, 
and  even  endure  it  in  silence.  And  it  is  matter  of  sincere  congratulation,  that 
our  pulpit  has  not  degenerated.  As  regards  mental  power,  accomplished 
scholarship,  or  moral  worth,  our  ministers  are  at  least  equal  to  their 
predecessors.  There  was  never  so  much  sanctified  talent  and  learning  in 
our  church,  as  there  is  at  present.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  without  a  gross 
perversion  of  truth,  that  she  has  fallen  off  in  her  proclamation  of  sound 
doctrine.  The  motto  of  our  church,  in  both  sections,  ever  has  been,  '^  All 
things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself,  by  Jesus  Christ," 
and  to  this,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  we  are  resolved  to  adhere.  There  is 
no  new  gospel  in  the  pulpits  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  we 
need  no  other  than  that  in  which  Paul  gloried.  That  old  gospel  subdued 
the  Roman  world,  and  brought  it  to  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  and  its  ancient  power 
is  still  unimpaired.  What  we  require  is,  no  new  gospel,  but  a  fresh  baptism 
of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  the  want  of  truth,  that  our  church  has  occa- 
sion to  mourn  over :  it  is  the  want  of  life,  and  that  life  comes  from  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  who  moves  and  touches  the  human  heart  at  His  pleasure, 
and  it  will  be  obtained  in  answer  to  urgent  and  believing  prayer.  The 
church  has  ever  uttered  her  confession — I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost — ^but 
too  oflen  it  has  become  a  cold  form  of  words,  to  which  there  is  no  corres- 
ponding emotion  in  the  heart ;  and  the  fact  has  been  all  but  forgotten,  that 
the  present  dispensation  is  emphatically  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  Xiet 
fervent  and  united  supplications  ascend  to  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace, 
that  times  of  refreshing  may  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
^'  Awake,  O  north  wind,  and  come  thou  south ;  blow  upon  my  garden  that 
the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out."  "  God.be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us, 
and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us,  that  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon 
earth,  Thy  saving  health  among  all  nations." 

The  question  of  Establishments  is  one  upon  which  an  opinion  may  be 
expected.  The  answer  is  most  encouraging.  At  no  former  period,  has  the 
voluntary  principle  made  such  progress,  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  ten 
years.  In  every  case  where  Parliament  is  called  upon  to  pronounce  a 
decision  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  movement  is  in  one  direction  ;  that 
direction  being  voluntaryism.  Bishops  and  statesmen,  whose  sympathies 
are  all  against  us,  have  been  compelled  almost  to  acknowledge  that  the 
days  of  civil  establishments  of  religion  are  numbered,  and  that  if  a  Christian 
society  is  desirous  of  freedom,  she  must  relinquish  the  pay  of  the  State. 
And  there  are  two  facts  in  connection  with  this  wonderful  progress,  which 
have  made  some  impression  on  our  mind.  Voluntaryism  has  become  strong 
during  the  last  ten  years,  more  by  working,  than  by  talking ;  there  has 
been  less  eloquence  upon  the  platform,  but  more  liberality  within  the 
church.  "A  willing  people"  presents  an  argument  in  favour  of  voluntaryism, 
which  all  can  understand,  and  which  has  peculiar  power  over  the  pious  men 
who  belong  to  an  Established  church.  There  is  a  second  fact.  The  Estab- 
lished churches  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  are  probably  the  only 
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churches  in  the  empire,  that  have  increased  in  numerical  strength  daring 
this  period.  We  are  not  sure,  that  the  unendowed  denominutions  have  made 
many  additions  to  the  number  of  those  who  worship  habitually  in  their 
courts ;  we  are  pretty  certain,  that  the  three  Established  churches  have  done 
^  80.  The  Established  churches,  as  civil  establishments,  are  gradually  becoming 
weaker ;  and,  as  churches  of  Christ,  they  are  gradually  becoming  stronger. 
We  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  this.  He  is  preparing  those  churches, 
hy  their  increased  activity  and  liberality,  for  the  change  that,  ere  long, 
awaits  them.  And  the  change  will  not  be  found  so  great  after  all.  What, 
is  God  not  working ! 

It  was  our  intention,  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  political  history  of 
the  last  ten  years.  Our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  may  frankly  say,  that 
we  are  not  sorry  for  this,  as  we  have  little  heart  to  write  upon  the  great 
and  stirring  events  of  that  period.  We  have  seen  almost  every  throne 
in  Europe  overthrown,  when  the  signal  of  revolution  was  given  by  Paris, 
thus  showing  what  a  feeble  aid  to  despotism  standing  armies  are,  when 
nations  rise  up  in  their  strength.  We  have  seen  the  power  thus  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  wrested  again  &om  them,  because  they  had  not 
moral  principle  enough  to  preserve  what  they  had  purchased,  at  the  expense 
of  their  blood.  The  sole  exceptions  were  Hungary  and  Rome ;  and  our 
Protestant  Government  (we  record  it  with  a  feeling  of  humiliation),  en- 
couraged the  destruction  of  their  liberties  by  Russia  and  France.  We  have 
seen  the  tyrants  upon  the  Continent,  instead  of  learning  wisdom  from  the  past, 
waging  a  fiercer  war  than  ever  against  human  knowledge,  rights,  and  pro- 
gress. We  have  seen  the  present  Emperor  of  France,  wading  to  his  throne 
through  seas  of  blood,  and  establishing  a  military  despotism  upon  the 
ruins  of  liberty.  We  have  seen  Britain  and  France  entering  upon  an 
alliance  against  the  designs  of  Russia  upon  Turkey ;  and  we  have  all  read 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Crimean  campaign  and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  We 
have  seen  a  peace  patched  up,  in  whose  continuance  we  have  little  confi- 
dence. Lovers  of  peace,  as  we  are,  we  cannot  but  think  that  our  loss  of 
blood  and  treasure  demanded  a  better  compensation  than  the  armed  and  jealous 
truce  which  was  obtained.  We  have  seen  the  dawn  of  religious  freedom 
in  Turkey,  and,  though  not  so  sanguine  as  some,  of  the  speedy  regeneration 
of  this  demoralized  and  barbarous  community,  it  is  a  tendency  in  the  right 
direction,  that  some  of  its  persecuting  laws  are  repealed.  Meanwhile,  we 
should  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  now  presented,  of  sending 
Bihies  and  missionaries,  and  not  allow  the  Mussulman  to  imagine,  that  what  is 
called  French  civilization,  is  the  religion  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  How 
grateful  should  we  be,  that  during  this  dark  and  troublous  period,  God 
has  preserved  us  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand,  and  that  His  eye  has  been  upon 
us  for  good  !  Personal,  and  family,  and  national,  trials  have  fallen  upon  us, 
as  they  have  upon  others.  It  is  the  will  of  God,  that  affliction  should  be 
no  strange  thing,  fiut,  in  our  native  land,  there  have  been  no  bloody  revolu- 
tions, there  have  been  no  fearful  contests  between  the  citizens  and  the 
soldiers.  The  throne  of  our  beloved  Queen  is  based  upon  righteousness, 
and  all  has  been  peace  around  her.  And  though  we  had  to  bear  increased 
hurdens,  during  the  war  with  Russia,  can  we  be  too  thankful,  that  it 
was  waged  three  thousand  miles  away,  and  that  the  sanctity  of  our 
homes  was  never  disturbed  by  the  rude  invasion  of  armed  men.  '^  Praise 
the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem  ;  praise  thy  God,  O  Zion.  For  He  hath  strengthened 
the  bars  of  thy  gates;  He  hath  blessed  thy  children  within  thee.  He 
maketh  peace  in  thy  borders.     Praise  ye  the  Lord."  Philo. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  HARTTR  OF  FRIESTHILL. 

PBIESTHII.L  was  the  name  by  which  John  Brown,  the  "  godly  carrier,"  was 
distinguifihed.  This  was  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  when  a  tenant 
bore  the  appellation  of  his  farm  ;  and  this  is  the  usage  still,  at  least,  in  the 
upland  districts  of  Nithsdale,  Ayrshire,  and  Lanarkshire ;  the  conventional' 
names  of  not  a  few  of  even  noble  families  in  the  land  have  their  origin  in  the 
same  custom. 

Priesthill,  that  is,  the  hill  of  the  priest,  must,  in  Popish  times,  have  be- 
longed to  the  church ;  the  numerous  names  of  ecclesiastical  import  that  are 
still  found  stereotyped  on  the  districts,  even  in  the  remotest  localities,  plainly 
show  that  the  Romish  hierarchy  possessed  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the 
lands  in  Scotland ;  the  wildest  parts  have  not  escaped  the  grasp  of  an  avari- 
cious priesthood ;  we  find  almost  everywhere,  in  traversing  the  moorlands, 
such  names  as  the  following :  Dalecdes,  the  field  of  the  church  ;  Auchen- 
tagart,  the  field  of  the  priest ;  Kirkland,  Priestfield,  PriesthilL 

Priesthill  was  the  residence  of  John  Brown,  of  saintly  memory,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  his  principles  in  the  last  Scottish  persecution  ;  he  was  shot  by  "the 
bluidy  Claverhouse,"  on  the  first  morning  of  summer,  1685,  the  year  de- 
nominated by  the  historians  of  the  period  as  the  "  killing  time,"  when  so 
many  of  our  worthies  were  slaughtered  in  the  lonely  moorlands  by  the 
troopers,  who  were  invested  with  a  military  license  to  kill  or  capture  every 
one  suspected  of  covenanting  principles. 

We  lately  paid  a  visit  to  Priesthill,  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom,  in  com- 
pany with  two  clerical  friends  from  Muirkirk  ;  it  lies  in  an  easterly  direction, 
about  four  miles  distant  from  this  village ;  it  occupies  one  of  the  most  soli- 
tary localities  in  the  wilderness  of  Kyle — ^Kyle  !  Old  Kyle  I  whose  dreary 
haunts  afibrded  a  hiding-place  from  the  face  of  the  persecutor  in  the  days  of 
Zion's  troubles ;  and  never  was  a  locality  more  fitted  as  a  place  of  refuge  to 
the  wanderers  of  the  covenant,  when  they  were  hunted  like  partridges  on 
the  mountains ;  the  mossy  tracks  of  Kyle,  the  deep  ravines,  the  pathless 
wastes,  and  the  wooded  gills,  were  all  eagerly  courted  by  men  who  sought  to 
preserve  their  religion,  their  independence,  and  their  lives ;  many  an  inter- 
dicted conventicle,  and  praying  association,  were  held  in  its  deepest  solitudes, 
and  many  a  well  of  salvation  was  opened  in  its  wildest  retreats,  of  which 
many  a  thirsty  pilgrim  drank  and  was  refreshed. 

We  have  said  that  Priesthill  occupies  one  of  the  most  solitary  positions  in 
the  wild  districts  around  ^'the  Muirkirk  of  Kyle;"  the  scenery  possesses 
almost  no  interest  except  what  is  imparted  to  it  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
martyrdom ;  the  moorland  is  bleak  and  rugged ;  the  hills,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  exhibit  nothing  either  of  beauty  or  of  grandeur ;  a  green  spot  to  the 
east,  and  a  mountain  streamlet  purling  around  its  base,  are  the  only  things 
which  somewhat  relieve  the  tameness  of  the  scene ;  the  district  immediately 
around  Priesthill  is  that  which  nobody  would  ever  think  of  visiting  for  its 
own  sake,  for  attractions  it  has  none ;  but  then  there  is  the  moral  interest, 
and  if  this  is  all,  it  is  enough.  On  this  lonely  spot,  there  lived  one  of  the 
most  simple-minded  and  holiest  men  of  his  time,  and  one  who,  as  a  sufferer 
in  the  cause  of  the  covenant,  may  be  deemed  the  flower  of  our  Scottish 
martyrs. 

Passing  along  the  waste  in  the  prosecution  of  the  object  of  our  visit,  we 
came  at  length  in  view  of  what  is  called  the  monument ;  we  approached  the 
hallowed  spot  with  peculiar  feelings,  and  doffed  our  hats  in  reverence ;  the 
flat  stone  which  covers  the  grave  of  the  martyr,  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall 
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of  rude  masonrj,  and  at  its  head  is  reared  a  modern  pillar,  intended  for  a 
monument.  And  a  monument  it  certainly  is,  but  not  commemorative  of  him 
who  lies  below;  it  is  a  pillar  of  mockery;  it  contains,  on  the  one  side,  the  name 
of  a  minister  who  preached  on  the  spot  a  sermon  in  honour  of  the  martyrs 
in  1825,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  names  of  sundry  directors,  who  seem  to 
have  undertaken  the  onerous  duty  of  getting  the  little  stone  wall  buiH  around 
the  grave,  and  a  monument  erected  in  memory  of  themselves ;  the  martyr's 
name,  so  far  as  we  remember,  is  not  once  mentioned  on  it ;  the  people  of  the 
district,  it  appears,  have  felt  so  indignant  at  the  circumstance,  that  they  have 
actually  laboured  to  efiace  the  names  engraven  on  the  pillar,  by  chapping 
with  hammers  or  stones,  and  by  filling  up  the  letters  with  lime  or  putty, — a 
treatment  by  no  means  unmerited.  Were  we  the  owners  of  the  spot  in  the 
moors,  we  would  order  everything  to  be  removed  save  the  original  grave- 
stone as  it  first  lay  on  the  brown  bent.  We  regard  the  sleeping-place  of  the 
martyr  desecrated  by  such  a  bungling  and  presumptuous  erection*. 

The  grave-stone  itself,  which  was  -first  laid  down  about  170  years  ago,  is 
of  the  simplest  kind;  it  is  composed  of  a  very  hard  material,  and  calculated 
to  last  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come ;  the  inscription  is  in  the  form  of  an 
acrostic  in  the  following  lines  : 

**  I  n  death's  eold  bed  the  dusty  part  here  liesy 
O  f  one  who  did  the  earth  as  dust  despise ; 
H  ere  in  this  place  from  earth  he  took  departure, 
N  ow  he  has  got  the  garland  of  the  martyr. 

B  utchered  by  Clavers  and  his  bloody  band, 

R  aging  most  ravenously  o'er  all  the  land, 

O  nly  for  owning  Christ's  supremacy, 

W  idiedly  wronged  by  encroaching  tyranny, 

N  othing  how  near  so  ever  he  to  good 

£  steemed,  nor  dear  for  any  truth  his  blood." 

It  appears  that  the  body  of  the  martyr  was,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  times,  buried  in  the  exact  spot  where  it  fell ;  it  is  curious  to  observe 
th?t  the  distance  between  the  grave  and  the  end  of  the  dwelling-house  was 
just  of  the  length  convenient  for  firing  with  effect,  supposing  the  troopers  to 
have  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  end  of  the  wall.  We  know  that  the 
soldiers  refused  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  and  the  cavalier  himself  stept  for- 
ward, and  poured  the  contents  of  his  pistol  into  the  saintly  man's  brains ;  the 
rest  of  the  story  is  well  known,  and  is  fitted  to  thrill  the  most  callous  heart. 
It  is  long  since  the  echo  of  that  shot  died  away  among  the  hills  around 
Priesthill,  and  long  since  the  tramping  of  the  troopers'  horses,  that  came 
thundering  so  ominously  over  the  bent  on  that  dismal  morning,  ceased 
to  shake  the  ground,  and  long  since  the  martyr  lay  down  in  his  bloody  wind- 
ing sheet ;  but  the  circumstances  are  not  forgotten ;  they  live  as  vividly  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  if  the  occurrences  had  befallen  only  yesterday.  - 

The  original  site  of  the  '^  godly  carrier's "  dwelling-house  was  to  us  a 
matter  of  no  small  interest.  We  mistook  it  at  first,  but  an  acquaintance,  who 
was  aware  of  our  projected  visit,  and  who  saw  us  from  a  hill  at  no  groat 
distance,  soon  joined  us,  and  pointed  out  anything  of  interest.  The  walls  of 
the  ancient  ed^ce  had  been  carried  away  for  building  purposes,  and  cleared 
oat  to  their  very  foundations.  Our  friend,  however,  who,  in  his  boyhood, 
tended  sheep  at  the  place,  and  knew  the  precise  spot  where  the  building 
stood,  traced  out  for  us  the  trench  in  which  the  foundation  originally  rested. 
It  appears  that  the  house  stood  in  a  line  with  the  stable,  cow-house,  and 
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Other  erections ;  this  was  the  fashion  of  a  farm-steading  in  the  moorlands  in 
those  times,  and  is  so  still  in  man  j  of  the  rural  districts ;  all  this  possesses 
an  interest  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  residence  of  so  godly  a  household  as 
that  of  John  Brown,  and  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  in  the  wilds,  so  that 
Priesthill  has  become  a  household  word,  and  a  word  that  calls  up  very  hal- 
lowed associations.  Priesthill,  the  desolate,  the  dismantled  cottage  on  the 
waste,  can  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  grey  tombstone  lies  on  the  heath, 
or  the  name  of  the  martyr  occupies  a  niche  in  the  page  of  veritable  story. 
Whose  heart  grows  not  warm  when  standing  by  the  grave  of  Priesthill,  and 
on  the  very  spot  where  his  poor  widow  sat,  and,  with  a  bursting  heart  and 
gushing  eyes,  gathered  up  the  scattered  brains  of  the  dear  man  who  loved 
not  his  life  unto  the  death  for  the  love  he  bore  to  Him  in  whose  cause  he 
suffered. 

The  brown  height  in  the  back  ground  is  a  place  of  some  interest;  as  it  was 
over  this  «that  Claverhouse,  with  his  drago<Mis  at  his  back,  advanced  that 
morning  from  Lesmahagow,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending,  as  a  rebel,  the 
most  harmless  man  in  all  the  country  round.  We  think  we  see  the  trooper 
appearing  on  the  ridge,  and  descending  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  he  found 
John  Brown  preparing  the  peat  fuel.  Leaving  his  work,  he  marched  down 
in  the  van  of  the  soldiers,  more  like  a  leader  than  a  captive. 

The  ravine  on  the  height,  in  a  recess  of  which  he  spent  a  night  shortly 
before  his  capture,  in  company  with  some  friends  from  Lesmahagow,  we  did 
not  see  ;  perhaps  it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  It  must  be  interesting 
to  see  that  spot  in  the  gully,  where  such  hallowed  intercourse  was  maintained, 
and  where,  on  parting  in  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  they  heard  the  strange 
sound  of  sweet  voices,  apparently  in  the  air,  singing  this  verse  of  the  psalm : 

'*  Oh,  let  the  prisoner's  sighs  ascend 
Before  Thy  sight  on  high. 
Preserve  those  by  Thy  mighty  power. 
That  are  ordained  to  die." 

After  standing  in  astonishment  for  some  time,  and  wondering  where  the 
sound  could  come  from,  John  Brown  said,  "  Whoever  or  wherever  the  words 
come  from,  we  have  little  concern  ;  one  thing  is  certain,  we  may  take  com- 
fort from  them  ;  they  are  God's  words  to  His  Church  in  affliction,  and  that 
is  our  situation." 

Best  in  peace  the  ashes  of  the  martyr,  till  that  morning  dawn  when  the 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  live  1  B.  S. 


THE  ALTAK  AT  THE  HEARTH. 


It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  domestic  piety  is  less  extensive  now  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  and  the  painful  inference  is  drawn,  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  means  employed  for  the  spread  of  religious  knowledge  and 
the  awakening  and  nourishment  of  religious  feeling,  vital  godliness  is  on  the 
decline.  The  spirit  of  worldliness,  it  has  been  alleged,  is  making  inroads 
upon  the  church,  secularising  what  is  sacred,  and  polluting  what  is  pure  ; 
and  men,  maddened  with  the  lust  of  gain,  are  devoting  themselves  so  selfishly 
and  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  honour,  and  influence,  that  they  crush 
the  desire,  and  rob  themselves  of  the  time,  for  serving  God.  Whether  the 
reality  be  as  dark  as  the  picture  drawn  by  those  who  cry  continually,  ^*  The 
former  days  were  better  than  these,''  may  be  fairly  questioned  ;  but  it  must 
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be  confessed,  that  within  the  pale  of  the  church  there  is  a  lamentable  neglect 
of  those  duties  which  are  Yitedlj  connected  with  personal  religion.  Family 
worship  is  not  observed  in  everj  house  where  God's  name  is  said  to  be 
honoared ;  and  private  devotion,  we  make  bold  to  saj,  is  not  statedly  and 
strictly  attended  to  by  all  who  have,  with  their  lips  at  least,  openly  named 
the  name  of  Christ,  while  there  is  among  many  a  want  of  that  earnest  zeal 
for  the  support  of  the  truth,  which  faith  working  uncontroUedly  by  love 
never  fails  to  produce. 

These  circumstances  call  for  increased  diligence  and  faithfulness  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  central  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  detail  and  enforce- 
ment of  all  those  duties  which  are  not  only  the  fruit  of  the  divine  life,  but  a 
means  of  preserving  and  advancing  its  vigour.  The  flagrant  neglect  of  the 
important  exercises  of  religion  must  be  confronted  with  the  law  and  the 
motive  which  create  and  fashion  the  Christianas  conduct,  and  the  hearts  of 
men  stirred  to  love  and  labour  by  pointed  and  earnest  appeal.  Among  those 
exercises  which  are  intimately  connected  with  personal  godliness  and 
domestic  religion,  family  worship  holds  a  prominent  place ;  and,  as  it  is 
neither  so  extensively  nor  so  faithfully  observed  among  professing  Chris- 
tians as  it  ought,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  press  its  claims  upon  our 
readers. 

The  Scriptures  have  no  direct  command  which  makes  this  exercise  obli- 
gatory on  Christians ;  but  our  moral  constitution,  the  principles  of  the 
gospel,  experience,  and  the  example  of  the  godly  whose  lives  have  been 
written  by  inspired  penmen  for  our  instruction,  clearly  show  that  domestic 
worship  is  a  duty  which  we  cannot  neglect  without  serious  injury  to  our- 
selves, and  from  which  we  will  not  seek  to  shrink,  if  the  truth  be  working 
in  oar  heart.  To  every  Christian  mind  it  will  present  itself  as  resting  on 
the  immutable  relations  which  subsist  between  God  and  the  believer,  and  as 
enforced  by  the  most  sacred  and  powerful  motives.  This  is  very  easily 
shewn ;  for  the  family  constitution  contains  the  elements  which  develop 
themselves  in  domestic  prayer. 

The  family  is  the  highest  form  of  social  organization,  and  reposes  upon 
the  affections  which  are  purest  and  strongest  and  have  their  roots  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  human  soul.  From  the  parent's  heart,  invisible  fibres 
shoot  forth  and  twine  round  the  children,  while  there  spring  from  the  young 
the  same  mysterious  ties ;  and  thus,  there  is  formed  a  net- work  of  affection, 
which  gives  unity  and  strength  to  the  domestic  constitution.  This  natural 
sympathy,  so  pure  and  so  powerful,  produces  anxiety,  watchfulness,  and  zeal, 
in  the  parents,  and  docility  and  confidence  in  the  children ;  and,  when  re- 
fined and  strengthened  by  the  love  of  God,  gives  birth  to  domestic  devotion ; 
for  prayer  is  an  instinctive  movement  of  the  new  life  ;  it  is  a  holy  emotion 
begotten  by  the  truth,  and  like  joy,  is  not  a  solitary,  but  a  social  passion. 
Crratefiil  affection  for  God*s  goodness,  humility  springing  from  a  profound 
sense  of  unworthiness,  an  ardent  desire  for  increased  holiness,  for  wisdom  to 
instmct  and  discipline  the  young,  and  for  spiritual  blessings  on  their  heads, 
all  blend  in  that  passionate  outpouring  of  the  soul  which  we  call  prayer, 
and  have  their  origin  in  those  natural  affections  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
sanctified.  And,  therefore,  '^  as  the  new-bom  soul  must  pray,  even  as  the 
new-bom  child  must  breathe,"  so  a  praying  father  must  become  a  family - 
priest,  and  erect  an  altar  at  the  hearth,  as  well  as  in  the  closet,  and  thereon 
offer  the  evening  and  the  morning  sacrifice. 

The  honour  which  God  has  given  to  the  family  tie  leads  to  the  same  con- 
elosion.    The  one  duty  rests  on  many  bases.     When  God  formed  His  cove- 
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Dant  with  Abraham,  children  were  included  in  the  promise  ;  and  He  gave 
His  word  that  His  blessings  would  be  richly  bestowed  on  the  households  of 
the  just.  He  treated  with  one  father  as  the  representative  of  the  offspring, 
and  thus  sanctified  the  tie  which  binds  parents  and  children  in  one.  Under 
the  Old  economy  and  the  New,  a  sign  was  appointed  to  be  a  remembrancer 
of  the  honour  which  God  had  put  upon  the  relationship.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  duty  of  the  parent,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  to  gather  the  household 
around  him,  and  in  the  name  of  its  members  who  are  represented  in  him, 
as  well  as  in  his  own,  to  offer  gratitude  and  praise.  God  recognises  the  tie, 
and  it  must  come  in  to  regulate  and  fashion  our  devotions.  We  know  that 
our  heavenly  Father  blesses  the  children  for  the  parents'  sake  ;  and  we  must 
present  to  Him  a  family  sacrifice.  Neglect  would  be  ingratitude ;  nay,  it 
would  be  worse,  it  would  be  practical  atheism. 

The  example  of  holy  men  of  old  enforces  the  same  duty.  Their  conduct 
is  the  expression  of  divine  life  in  their  heart,  and  becomes  an  exposition  of 
the  life  which  we  must  follow.  They  were  men  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves ;  and  when  the  truth  found  its  way  into  their  hearts,  they  were  not 
only  careful  to  worship  God,  but  they  maintained  His  worship  in  their 
families.  Job  '^  sent  and  sanctified  his  children,  and  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  offered  burnt-offerings,  according  to  the  number  of  them  all," 
and  thus  he  did  '^  continually."  Moses  was  '*  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a 
servant,  for  the  testimony  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken  after.'' 
Joshua  declared,  that  whatever  Israel  might  do,  he  and  his  house  would 
serve  the  Lord.  David,  who  '*  had  learned  to  connect  God's  service  with 
domestic  bonds,  in  the  house  of  his  father,  Jesse,  where  there  was  a  yearly 
sacrifice  for  all  the  family,"  returned  after  blessing  his  people  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  to  bless  his  household.  And  it  is  recorded  of  Aqnila  and  Priscilla 
— Paul's  helpers  in  Christ — that  they  had  "  a  church  in  their  house."  These 
names  have  been  written,  and  their  domestic  life  has  been  sketched,  that  we 
might  see  how  saints  walk  before  God,  and  be  stirred  up  to  follow  in  their 
steps.  With  clearer  light  and  with  more  powerful  infiuences  acting  upon 
our  heart,  it  would  argue  a  total  deadness,  were  we  to  have  no  altar  at  our 
hearth,  and  we  might  justly  expect  God  to  pour  out  His  farj  upon  us. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  domestic  worship,  and  these  are  neither  few  nor 
small,  also  lay  us  under  obligation  to  make  it  part  of  our  religious  life.  We 
assert  that  it  promotes  in  the  parents  a  deeper  spirituality  of  feeling,  in- 
creases their  capacity  for  the  apprehension  of  divine  truth,  purifies  and 
strengthens  their  natural  affections,  and  aids  in  sustaining  them  under  all 
their  varied  trials ;  while  it  produces  in  the  young  an  awe  which  faith  and 
affection  soften  into  a  salutary  principle,  exalts  the  authority  of  conscience, 
and  mingles  the  first  gushings  up  of  life  with  holy  thoughts  and  emotions 
which  continue  to  colour  the  stream  till  it  mingles  in  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

In  proof  of  all  this,  no  tedious  process  of  reasoning  is  required.  We  have 
only  to  contemplate  the  father  gathering  his  children  around  him  when  the 
shadows  of  the  morning  break  or  those  of  the  evening  deepen,  singing  with 
the  younger  and  the  sweeter  voices  the  holy  psalm,  reading  the  inspired 
page  radiant  with  life-giving  light,  and  then  with  devout  reverence  pros- 
trating himself  before  the  Lord  his  God,  rendering  adoration,  confessing  bis 
sins,  acknowledging  his  dependence,  making  mention  of  God's  goodness,  and 
supplicating  for  every  needful  blessing,  and  we  shall  have  a  far  deeper  con- 
viction than  abstract  argument  could  produce,  that  domestic  worship,  con- 
ducted in  sincerity  and  truth,  gives  vigour  to  faith,  makes  the  fiame  of  love 
burn  brighter,  weakens  unholy  passions,  creates  a  keener  relish  for  heavenly 
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things,  soothes  and  sustains  under  sorrow,  and  invigorates  for  the  conflict 
with  sin  and  Satan.  The  believer  then  breathes  <^  his  native  air,"  and  the 
ilosh  of  health  mounts  his  cheek,  strength  nerves  his  arm,  and  joy  wells 
up  in  the  heart  like  a  spring  in  the  desert,  creating  life  and  beauty  around  it. 

And  then,  thick  as  the  leaves  in  autumn,  and  fresh  as  the  buds  in  spring- 
time, blessings  from  on  high  descend  on  the  children  of  the  godly  who 
have  honoured  the  Lord  in  their  homes,  as  well  as  in  the  church.  Their 
young  and  plastic  minds  are  moulded  by  a  holy  hand,  and  their  affections 
unpolluted  by  the  wickedness  of  earth,  though  shewing  the  primal  poison,  are 
purified  through  the  truth.  Their  earliest  thoughts  and  feelings  are  cradled 
in  sanctified  love.  The  first  motions  of  the  spirit  are  guided  to  God,  and 
the  susceptible  heart  receives,  at  the  altar  by  the  hearthi  its  deepest  and 
most  lasting  impressions.  They  who  are  thus  nursed  in  religion,  rarely  fail  to 
grow  up  in  the  truth  and  exemplify  its  purifying  power  in  the  heart.  And  the 
reason  of  this  permanence  is  plain.  Our  present  life  has  its  roots  in  the  past. 
Our  mind  receives  its  direction,  and  our  affections  their  bias,  in  youth.  A 
peculiar  charm  attaches  to  the  morning  of  life,  and  it  lives  for  ever  in  our 
memory.  Fond  affection  clings  to  those  who  watched  over  us  in  infancy, 
imagination  clothes  with  beauty  the  home  of  childhood,  and  the  heart  clings 
to  it  till  life's  latest  day ;  and  thus,  when  all  the  stirring  memories  of  our 
earlier  years  are  linked  with  religion,  they  find  their  way  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  soul ;  they  ally  themselves  with  the  tenderest  feelings  and 
preserve  them  from  the  pollution  of  the  world.  Happy  are  they  whose  first 
thoughts  and  fondest  recollections  are  linked  with  God.  The  past  will  prove 
to  them  a  fountain  of  holy  influence.  The  thought  of  the  altar  at  their 
father's  hearth  will  make  them  place  a  richer  sacrifice  upon  their  own. 

From  the  household,  the  blessings  of  domestic  devotion  radiate  to  the 
church.  Pure  and  undefiled  religion  prospers  in  the  midst  of  her,  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  poured  out  in  answer  to  fervent  prayer.  She  grows  in  power 
and  beauty,  and  the  godless  world  is  struck  by  her  vigour  and  her  life.  The 
truth  she  declares  falls  with  thrilling  effect  on  the  ear  of  the  careless ;  and 
men  who  had  looked  on  religion  as  a  deception,  begin  to  see  that  it  is  a 
reality,  that  it  allies  itself  with  the  best  of  human  feeling  and  thought — that 
it  communicates  new  life  to  the  soul — ^and  is  a  never  failing  source  of  bless- 
ings, both  in  this  world  and  the  next. 

Domestic  devotion  is  thus  a  solemn  duty,  as  well  as  a  mo9t  exalted  privi- 
lege, and  must  be  observed  by  all  who  have  believed  with  the  heart  on  the 
Redeemer,  and  whose  whole  soul  is  interested  in  the  progress  of  His  cause. 
Bark  is  the  guilt  of  those  who  live  in  Christian  light  and  neglect  it.  The 
blood  of  their  children,  and  the  blood  of  others  whom  their  evil  example  haa 
seared,  will  be  required  at  their  hand.  In  every  Christian  home,  let  an 
altar  be  raised  to  God  our  refuge  ;  and  by  a  sacrifice  of  praise  and  prayer, 
let  His  loving-kindness  be '  shewn  forth  in  the  morning,  and  His  faithful- 
ness every  night.  '^  Fair  dawns  the  day  which  is  so  begun ;  and  calmly  does 
that  shut  which  is  thus  concluded.  The  morning  is  gilded  with  a  beam 
which  no  sun  can  emit,  and  the  evening  is  hushed  into  a  quiet  which  no 
shade  can  lull."*  Aleph. 

♦  Dr  R.  W.  Hamilton. 
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THE  CONNECTION  AND  HARMONY  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW- 
TESTAMENTS. 

The  church  may  be  viewed  either  as  existing  prior  to,  or  as  during  and 
after  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  written  revelation  may  also  be  considered 
as  addressed  to  the  church  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  aspects.  The  volume  of  inspiration  consists  of  a  detached  and 
varied  series  of  pamphlets,  written  by  very  different  men,  at  very  widely 
removed  periods,  and  in  very  different  styles  of  composition.  But  may 
there  not  be  found  here,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  links  of  connection, 
even  amid  diversity,  indeed,  the  more  evident  because  of  this  supposed 
diversity  ?  The  division  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  into  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  is  a  natural  and  useful  one.  Yet,  we  fear  that,  in  some  minds, 
it  may  have  begotten  a  suspicion  that  there  is  a  contrariety  between  the  one 
and  the  other, — that  somehow,  since  the  New  has  come,  the  virtue  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Old  have  ceased,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  little,  if  any,  re- 
lation between  the  word  given  to  the  Jewish  and  that  given  to  the  Christian 
dispensation.  This,  however,  is  an  entirely  mistaken  view  of  the  case.  The 
two  Testaments  form  but  one  Bible.  The  believing  Jew  and  the  believing 
Christian  form  but  one  church,  and  are  members  of  the  "  one  family  in 
heaven  and  earth." 

Merely  as  Uteraiy  compositions^  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  intimately 
related.  No  doubt,  the  language  in  which  the  apostles  wrote  is  different 
from  that  in  which  the  Psalmist  penned  his  sacred  odes,  or  the  prophets 
uttered  their  oracles.  But  how  much  is  the  mode  of  thought,  and  even 
style  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  based  upon  that  of  the  Old ! 
While  they  write  in  Greek,  they  think  in  Hebrew.  And  hence  arises  the 
fact,  that  their  language  is  totally  unintelligible,  in  many  cases,  unless  the 
reader  be  acquainted  with  the  ideas  and  expressions  of  inspired  men,  under 
the  former  dispensation.  How  many  quotations  from  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets are  scattered  over  the  pages  of  Paul !  He  often,  as  if  unconsciously, 
adopts  the  very  words  of  David  or  Isaiah.  How  frequent  are  the  allu- 
sions, either  to  historical  persons,  whose  deeds  have  been  described  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  or  to  displays  of  God's  character,  peculiar  to  the  Jewish 
dispensation  !  So  numerous  are  they,  that  were  you  to  blot  out  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  inspired  volume,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  New 
but  would  present  you  with  inextricable  difficulties,  and  unmeaning  dis- 
tinctions. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever important  at  the  present  day,  but  will  rather  direct  attention  to  the  re- 
lation and  harmony  of  the  two  great  parts  of  Scripture  as  regards  their  doc- 
trinal contents.  The  Bible,  as  a  whole,  was  given  to  man  for  the  guidance 
of  his  life,  for  conveying  to  him  the  intelligence  how  that  great  out-standing 
controversy  between  him  and  God  has  now  been  settled,  how  he,  the  sinner, 
may  come  before  a  just  and  holy  God,  hoping  for  mercy  and  eternal  life. 
This  is  the  one  great  aim  which  runs,  like  a  golden  thread,  through  the 
Scriptures.  Other  themes  may  be  touched  upon,  this  is  the  topic  of  the 
Bible — God's  way  of  saving  sinners.  To  the  elucidation  and  explanation 
of  this,  more  or  less  folly,  the  histories,  the  prophecies,  the  poetry,  the 
epistles,  are  devoted.  Whether  it  be  the  dealings  of  men  or  the  works  of 
God  that  are  described,  whether  it  be  a  family  or  a  national  portrait  that  is 
drawn,  all  is  made  to  centre  about  the  resolution  of  that  question,  "  How 
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shall  man  be  just  with  God?"  Looking,  then,  at  the  Bible  as  coming  to 
man  with  this  one  intention,  and,  at  the  same  time,  professing  to  come  from 
one  Divine  source,  we  cannot  but  expect  that  there  shall  be  similarity, 
at  least  no  discrepancy,  between  the  teaching  of  the  different  parts.  The 
gospel  accordingly  destroys  the  law  only  by  fulfilling  it.  The  past  is 
brightened,  not  destroyed.  The  Jewish  faith  is  the  dawn  of  that  glory  of 
which  Christianity  is  the  meridian,  the  first  buddings  of  that  harvest  of 
which  Christianity  is  the  mellow  fruitage. 

The  nature  and  attributes  of  God  are  the  same  in  both  revelations.     That 
the  Divine  Being  is  essentially  one,  was  declared  in  a  voice  of  thunder  from 
the  Mount  of  Sinai,  and  reiterated  alike  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  the 
Master,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul,  the  disciple.     The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
80  clearly  revealed  in  the  express  declarations  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in- 
woven into  the  whole  practical  system  of  Christianity,  is  contained  dimly,  but 
we  think  certainly,  in  several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.     The  Divinity  is 
mentioned  in  the  plural  form,  as  in  that  famous  passage  in  Genesis,  ^^  Let 
as  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,"  and  in  that  other,  '^  The 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  where  the  word  translated  God  is  Elohim,  so 
that  here  seems  to  be  intimated  at  once  the  unity  and  the  plurality  of  the 
Godhead.     In  the  Christian  revelation,  the  character  of  God  in  its  details  is 
'  not  so  much   dwelt  upon.     All  His  attributes  are  there  merged  in  love. 
Yet,  consistent  are  the  representations  of  both  parts  of  the  Bible  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  God,  and  His  relations  to  this  fallen  world.     The  same 
just,  holy,  benignant,  faithful  God  speaks  to  Moses,  and  speaks  through 
Christ,  upholds  a  Muting  Jacob  at  Beersheba,  or  an  exiled  John  in  Patmos. 
Mercy  does  not  swallow  up  justice.     The  pardon  of  man's  sins  is  obtained 
from  the  hand  of  eternal  justice.     And  so  there  is  no  contradiction  between 
that  record  which  tells  us  of  a  world,  swept  of  its  inhabitants  by  a  deluge 
for  their  sins,  or  a  Sodom  destroyed  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  and  that  record 
which  tells  of  the  manifestation  now  to  all  men,  of  the  riches  of  God's  mercy. 
There  is  a  more  fearful  display  of  God's  hatred  to  sin  in  the  cross  of  Calvary, 
than  if  the  whole  world  had  been  engulphed  a  second  time  in  the  waters,  or 
earth,  as  a  mighty  holocaust,  had  flamed  to  heaven. 

-  As  to  the  future  state  of  existence,  the  Bible  teaching  on  this  point  is  one. 
No  doubt,  clouds  and  darkness  hang  over  it.  Patriarchs  and  prophets  saw, 
as  through  a  glass,  darkly  ;  yet,  what  they  did  see,  was  sufficient  to  make 
them  hope  and  long  for  more  light — and  what  more  can  our  knowledge, 
more  advanced  though  it  be,  do  for  us  ?  The  translations  of  Enoch  and  of 
Elijah  would  prove,  conjointly  with  the  other  intimations  of  God  on  this 
sabject,  that  there  did  stretch  a  state  of  being  beyond  this  life — a  state  of 
separation,  where  the  righteous  go  to  happiness  and  the  wicked  to  punish- 
ment. We  admit  that,  in  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  sanctions  of  law  were 
not  so  much  of  a  spiritual  as  of  a  temporal  nature,  yet  this  did  not  preclude 
intimations  of  a  future  and  unseen  world  being  mingled  with,  and,  in  fact, 
underlying,  the  whole  of  that  typical  system.  Tlie  Jewish  economy  cannot 
be  rationsdly  explained,  by  supposing  that  political  and  worldly  considera- 
tions were  alone  brought  to  bear  upon  those  who  were  its  subjects.  The 
knowledge  of  a  future  state,  and  tl^  one  of  suitable  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, must  have  been  the  root  of  tn^Theocracy.  Why,  even  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  which  is  probably  the  most  ancient,  if  we  except  a  few 
historical  chapters  of  Genesis — we  mean  the  Book  of  Job — there  are  allu- 
sions, by  no  means  indistinct,  both  to  the  future  world,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.    We  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  chap.  xiv.  14,  and  xix.  25- 
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28.  In  Ecclesiastes  and  the  later  prophets,  such  references  abound.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  as  the  moral  character  of  God,  and  His  relations  to 
men,  are  taught  formally  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  are  proceeded  upon  in 
the  New;  so,  in  the  Old,  a  future  state  seems  generally  to  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  and,  in  the  New,  clearly  revealed  in  its  peculiar  nature.  "  Life 
and  immortality"  are  cleared  up.  What  was  seen  in  dim  and  mysterious 
shadow,  is  now  made  matter  of  certainty ;  for  we  know,  ''  that  as  Jesus  died 
and  rose  again,  them  also  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him." 
The  believer  is  one  with  Christ,  and  so  exists  with,  and  so  long  as,  Christ 
Himself.  The  heaven  of  Job  and  of  Paul  is  the  same  in  its  constituent 
elements:  "To  depart  and  be  with  Christ,"  is  just  Paul's  commentary 
on  the  words  long  before  uttered  in  the  land  of  Uz,  ^^  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth." 

We  have  already  noticed,  incidentally,  the  coincidence  of  Scripture  as  to 
the  plan  of  man's  salvation.  The  first  promise  given  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  contains  the  germ  of  the  gospel.  Succeeding  prophecies  expanded 
and  illustrated  it,  till  at  length,  at  the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  the  promise 
and  the  prediction  received  their  fulfilment  and  accomplishment  in  His  life, 
and  doings,  and  death.  Although  under  typical  forms,  the  gospel,  in  its 
leading  elements,  was  preached  as  really  to  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  as 
to  the  Jews  in  the  metropolis  of  the  civilized  world.  Saving  faith,  in  its 
nature,  has  been  the  same  from  the  beginning  of  the  world — the  same  in 
kind,  though  possibly  different  in  degree.  It  was  the  truth  of  God  believed 
that  opened  the  gate  of  heaven  to  Abel.  It  is  the  truth  received  into  the 
heart  that  gives  assurance  now  of  a  share  in  the  purchased  possession. 
The  sacrificial  fire  of  Mamre's  oft-frequented  altar  was  pleasing  to  God, 
because  there  went  up  with  it  towards  heaven  desires  for  a  coming  Christ. 
Our  sacrifices  will  be  equally  accepted,  if  there  be  in  our  hearts  a  longing 
after  Him  who  has  already  come,  and  will  come  a  second  time,  without  a 
sin-offering,  for  the  perfecting  of  His  Church.  The  true  Israel  of  old  heard 
the  distant  ripple  of  the  river  of  life,  and  were  glad ;  we  are  beside  its 
banks,  and  our  feet  almost  touch  its  pure  and  gladdening  waters. 

The  types  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  again,  are  most  inti- 
mately related  to  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  The  testimony  of  Christ 
is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  history  and  distinctive  doctrines  of  both 
mutually  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  Light  springs  from  each  to  reveal 
the  glories  of  both.  Shut  out  Christ  from  the  ancient  tabernacle,  with  its 
stoled  priests,  its  daily  sacrifices,  its  costly  furniture,  its  mysterious  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  you  make  it  the  scene  of  mere  pomp  and  pageantry.  And  so 
with  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  Theocracy :  they  bear  on  their  very 
front  the  marks  of  their  temporary  design.  They  can  only  be  understood  by 
reference  to  that  higher  Theocracy,  or  God-reign,  which  has  now  been  set 
up  among  the  children  of  men.  Expositors,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  erred 
in  making  every  circumstance,  and  every  individual,  typical.  This  is  one 
extreme  to  be  avoided,  viz.,  that  of  finding  in  the  law  nothing  but  Christ ; 
the  other  extreme,  of  more  dangerous  tendency,  is  equally  to  be  avoided,  of 
seeing  nothing  typical  there — of  finding  everything  but  Christ  in  the  law. 
Those  Messianic  Psalms  that  rung  out  their  jubilant  strains  among  the 
multitudes  at  Shiloh,  or  the  worshippers  at  the  gates  of  Zion,  how  full  of 
instruction  and  comfort  they  are  to  us,  by  helping  us  to  identify  the  Messiah 
of  the  Jewish  with  the  Jesus  of  the  Christian  Church ! 

From  this  whole  subject  one  may  get  read  with  more  clearness  the  lesson 
of  the  one  brotherhood.     There  is  difference  among  the  disciples  in  privi- 
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lege — ihej  are  all  one  in  love.  There  is  difference  in  natural  talents  and 
in  acquirements.  One  has  the  loftjr  brow  of  intelligence  ;  another  has  the 
beaming  eye  of  a  heaven-singing,  heaven-soaring  poetry  ;  and  a  third  has 
bat  ^^  little  understanding,  and  no  wit ;''  yet  are  they  all  joined  by  the  cords 
of  love,  that  &.niily  tie  which  binds  the  hearts  of  all  to  God  the  Father,  and 
thus  to  each  other  as  brethren.  The  early  fathers,  and  the  last  Christian 
childi  are  one  in  faith.  An  Abraham  stretches  out  his  welcoming  hand  to 
a  NewtoD,  as  he  nears  the  celestial  city,  and  a  John  sits  down  to  study  the 
same  page  of  divinity  with  a  Chalmers. 

J.  G,  S> 
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It  is  surely  an  expectation  altogether  reasonable,  that,  as  the  works  of  God's  hands 
bear  the  uneqaivocal  marks  of  His  power  and  skill,  so  should  a  communication  of 
His  mind  and  will  bear  marks  not  less  unequivocal  of  His  moral  character,  of  His 
purity,  and  His  love.  "  God  is  light,"  and  "  God  is  love,"  are  two  of  the  brief  but 
comprehensive  and  beautiful  descriptions  given  by  Him  in  this  book  itself.  And 
the  general  contents  of  the  Book  are,  as  we  conceive,  demonstrably  in  harmony  with 
such  representations.  His  word  is  like  Himself.  The  same  image  of  **  light"  which 
is  so  appropriately  applied  to  Himself,  is  also  employed  as  a  designation  of  His 
word.--(John  iii.  18-21 ;  Eph.  v.  8-13.) 

Infidelity,  I  am  aware,  has  given  widely  different  representations.  It  has  brought 
against  the  Bible  the  broad  general  imputation  of  immorality.  It  has  even  gone  the 
length  of  pronouncing  it  **  the  most  immoral  Book  in  the  world."  Let  none  be 
Btarded  by  the  application  of  such  terms  to  a  volume  with  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  connect  so  many  hallowed  associations  of  thought  and  of  feeling.  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  contents,  and  who  have  experienced  its  inlLuence 
upon  their  own  consciences,  and  hearts,  and  lives,  there  will  be,  in  that  very  know- 
ledge and  experience,  an  immediate  and  indignant  rejection  of  the  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous allegatioD.  But  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with  what  may  be  regarded 
by  unbelievers  as  a  partial  testimony.  There  are  a  few  simple  considerations  which 
may  be  argued  in  reply  to  such  a  representation  of  the  tendency  of  the  Bible. 

First  of  all,  let  me  appeal  to  your  own  observation  in  the  world.  Who  are  the 
characters  by  whom  the  objection  is  brought  ?  Are  they  persons  who  themselves  are 
of  exemplary,  purp,  and  virtuous  and  godly  character  ?  evidently  and  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  moral  principle  ?  shrinking  with  a  sensitive 
tenderness  from  all  that  is  opposed  to  virtue  and  piety  ?  trembling  to  *<  touch  the 
undean  thing"  (2  €or.  vi.  17)  themselves,  and  solicitous  to  preserve  others  from  the 
taint?  Have  you  good  cause  to  think,  that  the  reason  why  they  do  not  come  to  the 
Bible,  why  they  refuse  to  study  or  even  to  read  or  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  is  a 
conscientious  apprehension  of  having  their  principles  contaminated,  their  delicate 
moral  sensibilities  impaired,  the  warmth  of  their  devotion  cooled  ?  Are  these  the 
characters  ?  Or  are  they  not  rather  persons  who,  by  their  irreligious,  licentious,  or 
worldly  deportment,  give  evidence  that  they  dislDse  the  very  purity,  and  strictness, 
and  spirituality  of  the  Bible,  and  are  fain  to  discover  or  to  devise  anything  that  can 
be  construed  into  a  plausible  apology  for  disregarding  it  ? 

Further:  In  objecting  {whether  gravely  or  jeeringly)  to  particular  portions  of 
the  Book,  have  these  persons  shewn  any  disposition  to  make  the  allowance  which  a 
well-informed  and  candid  mind  ought  to  make,  for  the  diversity  of  customs  and 
manners,  and  modes  of  speech,  and  peculiarities  of  association,  and  for  other  similar 
drcnmstances,  in  different  countries  and  periods  of  time,  and  states  of  society  ?  Or, 
without  minding  these  at  present,  let  me  rather  ask,  seriously : — In  what  state  of 
mind,  and  on  what  occasions,  such  objections  are  usually  offered.  Are  they  generally 
made  in  the  spirit  of  seriousness  or  of  lightness,  of  sober  earnest  or  of  jest,  of  piety 
or  of  profaneness^  of  temperance  or  of  jovial  excitement,  of  ribaldry  or  of  purity  ? 

*  Extracted  from  Wardlaw's  SystemcUic  Theology, 
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Let  eyery  man's  consdencey  and  eyery  man's  observation  of  others,  answer  such 
questions.  And  let  it  be  further  attended  to,  of  what  a  different  complexion  and 
tendency  are  the  passages  commonly  referred  to,  from  the  sly  inuendoesy  the  studied 
refinements,  the  luscious  and  enticing  pollutions  of  Voluptuous  writing.  Is  not  every 
conscience  senable  how  distinctly  and  strongly  they  are  in  every  instance  marked 
with  an  intention  and  aim  the  very  reverse  of  that  by  which  these  others  are  char- 
acterized ?  Instead  of  alluring  to  sin,  by  cherishing  a  favourable  impression  towards 
it  or  any  light  feeling  of  its  sinfulness,  is  not  the  invariable  design  to  set  forth,  in 
Evely  colours  and  in  lines  of  deep  condenmation,  its  fearful  malignity  and  enormous 
turpitude  and  gmlt,  the  Divine  detestation  of  it,  and  the  peril  of  every  one  who  in- 
dulges it  ?  Is  there  ever  the  slightest  perceptible  symptom  of  the  aim  of  the  writer 
bei^  the  excitement  of  evil  passions,  or  impure  conceptions  and  desires  ?  Is  there 
not,  on  the  contrary,  on  aU  occasions,  an  mfinite  distance  from  everything  of  tbe 
kind ;  and  an  obvious  and  pervading  solicitude  to  attach  shame  and  reprobation  to 
all  that  is  sinful,  and  to  promote  in  every  mind  and  heart  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  spiritual  purity  and  heavenly-mindedness  ?  Do  not  such  objectors  only  afford 
an  illustrative  exemplification  of  the  apostle's  words : — ^  To  the  pure  all  things  are 
pure."— (Tit.  i.  15.) 

Let  me  ask  still  further : — If  it  were  otherwise  than  I  now  say ;  if  the  Bible  were 
really  a  book  of  impure  conception  and  immoral  tendency,  in  whose  hands  should  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  it  ?  Should  it  not  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  love  to  have 
their  passions-  stimulated,  thdr  impure  desires  inflamed,  their  propensities  to  evil 
encouraged  ?  Might  we  not  look  for  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  <hi  the  table  of  the 
man  of  pleasure ;  fingered  and  worn  down  at  favourite  passages,  as  such  books  ever 
are,  by  the  sensual,  the  frivolous,  and  the  profime  ?  If  it  really  countenanced  sin, 
would  it  not  be  a  favourite  with  the  sinner  ?  K  it  were  a  friend  and  not  a  foe  to 
licentiousness,  would  it  not  be  liked  by  the  licentious?  If  it  supplied  kindling  and 
fuel  to  lust,  would  it  not  be  the  secret  companion,  the  vade  mecum  and  bosom  friend 
of  the  man  ^^  whose  mind  and  conscience  is  defiled"  (Tit.  i.  16),  whose  '<  eyes  are  full 
of  adultery  and  insatiate  of  sin  ?" — (2  Pet.  ii.  14.)  Is  it  then  so  ?  Is  the  Bible  the 
&vourite  book  with  such  characters  ?  Is  it  not  notoriously  the  very  reverse  ?  Who 
ever  took  up  the  Bible  for  such  excitement,  for  such  encouragement?  Who  ever 
thought  of  coming  to  that  hallowed  fire  to  kindle  their  impure  desires  ?  Is  not 
the  Bible  the  book  firom  which  siv^  characters  shrink ;  which  they  cannot  bear 
to  look  into  or  to  hear  so  much  as  named ;  which,  they  are  sensible,  opposes,  and 
thwarts,  and  condemns  them;  and  which  they  are  well-pleased  to  keep  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind  ?  Such  men  may  say  what  they  will ;  but  they  give  ptectical 
testimony  against  themselves,  not  against  the  Bible,  when  they  qpeak  evil  g[  and 
revile  it. 

Ton  may  have  at  times  known  exemplifications  of  what  I  am  about  to  describe. 
A  young  man  has  been  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Bible^  under  the  tuition 
and  the  prayers  of  godly  parents.  His  mind  has  been  so  fax  imbued  with  the  in- 
fluence of  those  principles,  as  to  render  him  affectionate,  sober,  regular,  and  exter- 
nally a  religions  character.  But  he  falls  into  sceptical  company.  By  them  he  has 
been  induced  to  perose  the  works  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  mfidelity.  He 
adopts  their  sentmients,  imbibes  their  spirit,  and  lays  aside  his  Bible.  I  ask  you, 
what  has  been  the  effect  ?  Has  that  youth,  immediately,  or  in  proportion  as  his 
new  piinciples  have  been  embraced  and  have  exerted  their  influence  over  him,  be- 
come more  virtuous,  more  pure,  more  upright,  more  trustworthy,  more  dooiestic  and 
steady  in  his  habits,  a  more  affectionate  son,  a  fonder  and  kinder  brother,  more 
chaste  and  pions,  and  prayerful  and  devoted  to  God  ?  Have  these  been  the  results 
of  his  familiarity  with  the  covert  but  putrescent  obscenity  of  Gibbon,  the  sarcastic 
and  licentious  wit  of  Voltaire,  the  heartless  scepticism  of  Hume,  the  fiiscbating 
voluptuousness  and  presumptuous  self-sufficiency  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  or  the 
unprincipled  and  misanthropical  atheism  of  some  of  our  loftiest  poetical  geniuses  ? 
The  answer  to  such  questions  may  be  written  in  the  tears  and  ibe  heartVblood  of 
many  a  godly  &ther  and  mother,  whose  grey  hairs  the  sad  change,  so  opposite  to  all 
tJiis,  has  brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Many  are  the  prc^igates  who  by 
the  Bible  have  been  redaimed  from  the  paths  of  folly,  sm,  and  shame.  Heard  you 
ever  of  any  bdng  by  the  Bible  led  into  those  paths  ?    It  has  often  changed  enmity 
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against  God  into  love.  Did  it  ever  chaise  love  into  enmity?  It  has  humbled 
many  a  proud  spirit.  Did  it  ever  make  an  bumble  spirit  proud  ?  It  has  softened 
many  a  hard  heart.  Did  it  ever  harden  a  soft  one  ?  It  has  turned  the  stone  to 
flesh.  Did  it  ever  turn  the  flesh  to  stone  ?  It  has  sweetened  many  a  bitter  spring, 
and  purified  many  that  were  polluted.  Did  it  ever  embitter  the  sweet,  or  p<^lute 
the  pure  ?  Many  have  died  in  dispairing  anguish,  lamenting  the  ill-fated  hour  vhen 
first  they  listened  to  a  sceptical  companion  or  opened  an  infidel  book,  and  closed 
and  laid  aside  their  Bible.  Heard  you  ever  of  any  whose  last  hours  were  embit- 
tered by  the  reflection  of  their  having  listened  to  the  instructions,  embraced  the 
doctrines,  followed  the  counsels,  and  obeyed  the  precepts  of  the  sacred  volume  ?  No, 
never.  That  Book,  the  faith  of  which  has  purified  the  heart,  has  made  it  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  and  fitted  it  for  the  present  and  eternal  enjoy- 
ment of  Him,  has  ever  proved  the  rock  of  the  soul's  confidence  in  the  dying  hour; 
60  that  when  there  has  been  fear,  it  has  arisen,  not  from  any  apprehension  of  the 
insufiiciency  of  what  it  reveals,  but  from  the  self-diffident  su8pici<m  of  not  having 
truly  believed  it  and  experienced  its  power.  And  can  all  this  be  the  doing  of  the  most 
immoral  Book  in  the  world  ? 

Wherever  it  has  come,  the  Bible  has  evinced  the  purity  of  its  nature  and  the  con- 
sequent purity  of  its  Author,  by  the  purity  of  its  efiects.  In  every  country  to  which 
it  has  found  access,  it  can  point  to  thousands  of  the  vilest  and  wickedest  characters, 
and  address  them :— "  Ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified/'  etc. — (1  Cor.  vi.  9-1 1 .)  The 
superstitions  and  the  sacred  books  of  heathenism,  whilst  they  abound  in  falsehood 
and  folly,  their  priests  deluded  themselves  and  deluding  others,  make  their  nature, 
in  a  moral  respect,  manifest  by  their  effects.  The  poUutions  of  what  the  apostle 
Peter  emphatically  calls  '*  abominable  idolatries,"  are  such  as  to  fill  the  soul  with 
utter  loathing.  Their  vile,  and  cruel,  and  unprincipled,  and  licentious  practices,  are 
hardly  credible  were  they  not  so  thoroughly  authenticated.  Wherever  the  Bible 
comes,  it  finds  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  melancholy  reality  of  the  moral  por- 
traiture in  Bom.  i.  28-32 ;  and  to  all  who,  amidst  such  aboundmg  wickedness  and 
ungodliness,  have  received  its  truths,  it  can  say : — *'  God  be  thanked  that  ye  were  the 
servants  of  sin,"  etc. — (Rom.  vi.  17, 18.)  In  proportion  as  it  gains  ground,  it  changes 
the  aspect  of  the  heathen  world ;  displacing  impurity  by  holiness,  cruelty  by  kind- 
ness, iniquity  by  righteousness,  and  profanity  by  godlmess ;  and  for  a  wilderness  of 
weeds  and  poisons,  presenting  to  view  a  garden  of  lovely  verdure  and  of  pleasant  and 
precious  fruits.  *^  Instead  of  the  thorn  has  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the 
briar  the  myrtle  tree"  (Isa.  Iv.  13) ;  so  that  '<  the  wilderness  has  become  like  Eden, 
and  the  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord."  This  has  ever  been,^  and  will  be  to  the 
end,  the  true  regenerator  and  purifier  of  the  world.  The  earth  w|)l  never  efiectually 
be  cleansed  from  its  pollutions  but  by  the  "waters  of  the  sanctuary." — (Ezek. 
ilvii.  12.) 

I  might  take  the  word  of  God  in  its  several  parts,  and  thus  brin^  out  more  at 
hirge  the  evidence  of  its  divine  Author's  holiness.  The  law  is  holy  in  its  require- 
ments  and  its  prohibitions,  in  all  its  ends  as  to  the  creature.  The  promises  are  holy, 
being  all  made  to  holiness  or  conformity  to  the  Divine  will  and  character.  The 
threatenings  are  holy,  being  all  directed  against  sin,  and  indicative  of  the  Lawgiver's 
abhorrence  of  it.  And  its  doctnnes  are  holy,  especally  those  doctrines  which  it  is 
the  chief  object  of  Revelation  to  make  known,  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 


FRIENDLY  COUNSELS  ON  HEALTH.* 

INFECTION  :   HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  IT  IN  THE  SICK  CHAUBEB.     ' 

We  enter  the  abode  of  suffering  Poverty.     Helpless,  beneath  the  stroke  of  Typhus, 
lies  the  father  of  the  family — weeping  children  aroimd  his  couch,  and  the  wife  of 

*  We  have  transferred  this  paper  from  a  series  of  four  tracts,  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  City  Mission,  by  Mr  Pairman,  Surgeon,  Biggar.  The 
soundness  of  the  medical  views  advanced,  is  attested  by  five  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  in  Scotland,  and  the  Directors  of  the  City  Mission  have  directed  their  mis- 
sionaries to  circulate  the  tracts  as  widely  as  possible,  in  their  respective  districts. 

2  A 
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his  bosom  batlimg  the  temples  of  his  fevered  brow.  He  is  prostrate — sunk  down 
in  bed  as  it  were,  and  life  is  fast  ebbing  to  its  close.  We  find  him  either  held  fiut 
in  a  stupor,  which  vies  in  profmidity  with  the  sleep  of  death  ;  or,  what  is  much 
more  frequently  the  case,  his  wearied  frame,  restless  and  uneasy,  knows  no  repose. 
His  hazy  eye  looks  out  on  vacancy,  and  cannot  recognise  the  friendly  hand  that 
pours  into  his  parched  and  inky  lips  the  vivifying  cordial  or  refreshing  draught. 
Small  purple  spots  (or  petechiae,  as  they  are  termed)  appear  on  various  parts  of  his 
body,  the  mdications  of  a  decomposition,  already  begun,  which,  in  other  diseases, 
waits  until  the  grave  has  received  its  victim.  His  tongue  is  scarcely  for  a  moment 
silent ;  but  then  his  speech  is  muttering  and  incoherent ;  for  delmum  dances  in 
his  fevered  brain,  and,  though  hovering  on  the  brink  of  an  unseen  world,  his  mind, 
melancholy  to  think,  is  ever  actively  and  incessantly  engaged  in  the  scenes  and 
occupations  of  other  days. 

That  man  has  received  a  dose  of  poison !  And  (let  attendants  take  notice^  ht  is 
distributing  poison  all  around.  Ail  infectious  fevers,  such  as  Typhus,  Small-pox, 
Scarlet  Fever,  etc.,  arise  from  the  reception  of  a  subtle  poison  into  the  blood.  This 
poison  acts  as  a  ferment ;  like  a  little  leaven  leavening  the  whole  mass ;  and  the 
whole  vital  fluid  becoming  tainted,  the  same  subtle  poison  (or  infection,  as  it  is 
then  called)  is  again  exhaled  from  it  through  every  pore,  and  flows  forth  along 
with  every  breath. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  poison  is  lighter  than  air,  consequently  ascends.  It 
does  not  dart  out  horizontally  at  any  man,  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  If  we  will 
only  permit  it,  it  will  slowly  wing  its  way  to  the  clouds,  and  do  harm  to  nobody. 
Fortunately,  too,  a  person  may  breathe  infection  a  thousand  times  over,  but  unless 
it  enter  his  blood,  no  fever  ensues.  Indeed,  human  absorbent  vessels,  when  aU  the 
vital  organs  are  in  vigorous  play,  do  not  readily  take  it  in.  But  if,  from  intemper- 
ance, or  fatigue,  or  long  fasting,  or  any  other  cause,  the  system  being  weak  at  the 
time  of  exposure,  the  resisting  power  is  diminished  ;  if  the  poison  be  concentrated, 
the  attackmg  power  is  increased ;  the  enemy  gains  admission,  and  lays  the  frame 
in  waste.  In  such  a  case,  the  type  of  the  fever,  as  to  mildness  or  severity,  will 
chiefly  depend  on  three  things, — ^the  amount  of  the  dose — its  degree  of  virulence  or 
concentration—  and  the  state  of  the  constitution  at  the  time  of  its  reception.  Hence 
the  vast  inaportance — 1st,  Of  diluting  the  poison  by  way  of  ventilation;  2d,  Of 
destroying  it  by  means  of  disinfectants ;  3d,  Of  fortifying  the  systems  of  those 
exposed  to  it,  so  as  to  increase  their  resisting  power. 

The  quantity  of  this  poison  is  very  considerable.  It  resides  in  all  discharges  from 
the  sick ;  but  it  chiefly  resides  in  the  invisible  exhalations  from  the  skin  and  lungs. 
Were  these  exhalations  to  be  collected  and  weighed  (as  they  have  been),  the  average 
weight  for  each  individual  man  would  considerably  exceed  4  lbs.  during  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  these  invisible  vapoiurs  are  not  only  poisonous  in  themselves,  but 
impregnated  with  the  peculiar  poison  of  fever,  one  fever  patient  is  daily  diffusing 
throughout  his  chamber  more  than  4  lbs.  of  a  subtle  invisible  deadly  poison  I  Every 
breath  he  draws,  abstracts  from  the  air  some  20  or  30  cubic  inches  of  wholesome 
matter,  and  supplies  its  place  by  an  equal  amount  of  poisonous  exlialations  !  How 
important,  then,  is  ventilation !  Pure  fresh  air — ^it  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  hopes 
in  the  treatment  of  fever.  With  it,  drugs  and  cordials  may  be  of  some  avail ;  with- 
out it,  the  case  is  desperate  indeed.  O !  the  cruel  madness  of  a  close  warm  room, 
or  confined  box  bed,  for  a  fever  patient.  Humanly  speaking,  its  poor  inmate  can- 
not recover,  and  natiure  must  succumb  in  the  unequal  struggle ;  for  every  breath 
he  draws  keeps  up  the  disease,  by  sucking  in  new  doses  of  the  same  poison  which 
produced  it.  Think  of  the  fever  ward  of  a  public  hospital.  With  thirty  or  forty 
patients  in  it,  what  a  prodigious  amount  of  poison  must  be  daily  manufactured  ! 
But  for  the  ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  it  would  be  a  den  of  death  both  to  patients 
and  all  who  entered  it.  With  these  ventilators,  however,  the  infection  ascends  like 
invisible  smoke  to  its  chimneys ;  and  the  air  on  a  level  with  the  inmates,  is  kept 
sweet  and  pure.  Consequently,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  intemperate  sick 
nurses,  infection  caught  in  an  hospital  is  extremely  rare  among  the  many  physicians 
and  medical  students  who  daily  visit  it. 

In  the  year  1847,  typhus  fever  raged  so  extensively  in  Glasgow,  that  the  fever 
wards  of  the  various  hospitals  became  unduly  overcrowded,  !.«.,  more  poison  was 
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produced  than  the  yentilatora  in  the  ceiling  could  canj  away.  The  e£kct  on  tbt 
poor  patients  was  telling  indeed.  All  cases  admitted^  assumed  a  most  malignant 
type,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  became  truly  frightful.  In  the  emergency  of  the 
moment,  a  large  wooden  shed  was  appropriated  and  fitted  up  as  a  temporazy 
hospital,  in  which  the  air,  fortunately,  was  of  a  different  character ;  for  the  wind 
whistled  through  many  a  chink,  and  n'om  the  unfinished  state  of  the  erection,  lai^ 
openings  in  the  roof  served  the  purpose  of  rude  but  effective  ventiUtors.  The 
cases  admitted  here  at  once  became  much  milder  in  type,  and  the  proportion  of 
recoveries  far  exceeded  all  ordinary  rates.  But  oh  1  it  grieved  the  hearts  of  the 
benevolent,  to  see  the  soot  and  rain  sometimes  falling  on  the  beds  and  persons  of 
the  sick  ;  and,  naturally  enough,  the  more  unseemly  of  these  apertures  were 
plastered  up  with  stout  paper  and  other  means,  untU  tradesman  could  be  had  to  do 
it  more  effectually.  Forthwith,  and  simultaneously  with  this  mistaken  act  of  kind- 
ness, the  malignancy  of  the  fever,  and  rate  of  mortality  increased  in  such  a  marked 
degree,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  the  physicians  ordered  the  paper  to  be 
torn  down,  and,  for  the  safety  of  their  patients,  were  glad  to  have  chinkis^  soot  holet 
and  all,  at  once  restored. 

It  is  important  to  know  regarding  infection,  that  when  not  destroyed  or  dispersed 
in  the  sick  room,  it  attaches  itself,  and  adheres  with  great  tenacity,  to  all  articles 
of  fiimiture,  chairs,  tables,  drawers,  etc.,  nestling  in  their  innumerable  pores;  and 
nnless  these  articles  be  scrubbed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  exposed  to 
a  strong  heat,  or  a  free  current  of  air  for  several  hours,  it  may  again  become 
evolved,  more  virulently  than  at  firsts  after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks.  But  it  chiefly 
adheres  to  cotton  and  woollen  materials.  The  patient's  body  clothes  and  blankets 
become  saturated  with  it,  like  a  sponge  with  water.  And  in  airing  these  materials, 
a  mere  passing  breeze  is  not  always  sufficient  to  carry  it  away.  A  genteel  country 
family  lately  related  to  me,  that,  a  few  years  ago,  thej  had  occasion  to  reside  some 
time  in  Edinburgh.  While  there,  one  of  the  domestics  became  affected  with  fever 
of  a  peculiar  type.  After  her  recovery,  the  bed  clothes  (as  was  thought)  were 
sufficiently  aired,  packed  up,  and  conveyed  home  along  with  the  &mily.  Through 
some  inadvertence,  they  remained  for  four  months  thus  folded  up ;  after  which, 
being  required  for  use^  they  were  opened  out  and  washed.  Within  a  week,  the 
person  who  washed  them,  became  attacked  with  the  same  type  of  fever,  though 
pone  was  prevailing  in  the  district  at  the  time ;  so  that  infection,  thus  imprisoned 
in  a  blanket,  or  anywhere  else,  and  not  exposed  to  any  current  of  air,  seems  not 
only  quite  indestructible,  but,  while  thus  confined,  probably  grows  in  virulence  every 
day.  Thus  the  infection  of  Plague  (which  is  just  a  form  of  Typhus  Fever),  has 
been  packed  up  in  a  bale  of  cotton,  and  after  being  conveyed  many  hundred  miles, 
has  struck  with  instant  death  the  person  who  unloosed  it.  The  following  curious 
and  dreadful  incident,  related  by  Dr  Parr  of  Exeter,  showing  how  Plague  was  once 
disseminated  in  an  English  town,  we  extract  from  Macaula/s  Dictionary  of  Medi- 
cine : — ^**  The  last  plague  which  infested  the  town  in  which  we  now  write,"  says  Dr 
Parr,  ^  arose  from  a  traveller  remarking  to  his  companion,  that  in  a  former  journey 
be  had  the  plague  in  the  room  where  they  sat.  *  In  that  comer,*  said  he,  *  was  a 
cupboard  where  the  bandages  were  kept ;  it  is  now  plastered,  but  they  are  pro- 
bably there  still.'  He  took  the  poker,  broke  down  the  plastering^i  and  found  them. 
The  disease  was  soon  disseminated,  and  extensively  fatal." 

The  next  point  requiring  notice  is,  that  one  man  may  convey  infection  to  another, 
while  he  himself  escapes  the  disease.  Some  years  ago,  I  received  a  message  from  a 
much  esteemed  and  worthy  minister,  requesting  a  visit  to  two  of  his  children.  On 
arriving  I  found  them  ill  with  scarlatina ;  and  as  they  had  both  become  suddenly 
affected  at  the  v&ry  same  hour  the  previous  evening,  it  was  evident  that  both  had 
simultaneously  imbibed  the  poisonous  dose.  But  the  question  arose.  Where  could 
they  possibly  get  infection?  for  they  had  ever  been  carefully  attended  by  their  nurse, 
come  in  contact  with  nobody  but  members  of  the  family,  and  no  fever  of  any  descrip- 
tion was  prevailing  for  several  miles  around.  At  length  the  father  remembered  that 
about  a  week  before  he  had  visited  a  little  girl  under  scarlatina  in  an  adjoining 
parish ;  had,  in  the  act  of  engaging  in  religious  conversation,  sat  bj  her  bed,  taken 
her  by  the  hand,  rubbed  his  clothes  on  the  bed-dothes  of  the  patient — in  a  word, 
bad  quite  unconsciously  done  everything  likely  to  saturate  his  own  clothes  with  in- 
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fection ;  after  wHich,  the  night  being  cold,  he  wrapped  his  great  coat  firmlj  around 
him  (thus  inadvertently  prerenting  its  dispersion),  mounted  his  horse,  and  trotted 
home  at  a  rapid  pace.  On  reaching  home  he  threw  off  his  great  coat,  drew  in  his 
chair  to  a  comfortable  fire,  and  as  any  fond  parent  would  be  apt  to  do,  forthwith  got 
both  of  the  children  perched  upon  his  knee,  little  dreaming  of  the  poisonous  present 
a  father's  love  was  unconscioudy  bestowing.  That  this  was  the  mode  of  communi- 
cating the  disease  was  evident  by  a  process  of  exact  calculation ;  for  the  infection  of 
scarlatina  lurks  in  the  blood  about  five  days  before  the  fever  shows  itself ;  and  on 
calculation  five  days  back  from  the  onset  of  the  fever,  we  were  brought  exactly  to 
the  time  when  the  incident  occurred. 

A  few  simple  precautions  would  have  saved  this  parent  the  pain  of  being  an  infec- 
tion-carrier to  those  so  near  and  dear  to  his  heart.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man 
of  thorough  erudition  in  all  the  usual  branches  of  learning,  goes  far  to  convince  me 
that  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  of  infection  (such  as  these  Tracts  attempt  to  convey), 
may  not  be  useless  to  other  classes  than  those  for  whom  they  are  chiefly  designed. 
Besides,  this  gentleman  was  a  clergyman ;  and  all  clergymen  ought  to  know  not  only 
something  about  infection  in  general,  but  that  a  clerical  dress  is  more  apt  to  imbibe 
infection  than  that  usually  worn  by  other  people.    For, 

Finally,  it  behoves  us  to  remark  that  the  colour  of  objects  presented  to  infection 
greatly  modifies  their  power  of  absorbing  it.  If  two  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same 
material,  the  one  black  and  the  other  white^  were,  in  equal  circumstances,  and  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  exposed  to  infection,  the  black  cloth  would  be  &r  sooner 
saturated  with  it  than  the  other.  We  have  here  something  analogous  to  the  well- 
known  law  about  the  absorption  of  heat.  As  dark  objects  absorb  heat  more  power- 
faJly  than  white  ones,  so  do  they  also  more  readily  absorb  infection,  and  all  kinds  of 
smells  Hence  the  mere  fumigation  of  closes  and  wynds  in  epidemic  seasons  is  not 
enough ;  they  are  afterwards  very  properly  whitewashed.  Hence  also  the  whole- 
someness  of  light  as  well  as  air  in  the  dwelungs  of  the  poor,  and  of  all  those  measures 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort  which  the  whiting-brush  is  able  to  impart.  The  haunts 
of  infection  realise  those  conditions  with  which  childish  fancy  clothes  the  haunts  of 
spectres.  Dark  and  cheerless  are  its  favourite  dens.  The  '  bleezing  inglo  and  the 
clean  hearth  stane,'  it  seems  to  shun  ;  but  lurks  and  lingers  in  the  gloomy  hovel, 
fattens  on  its  dirt,  and  in  the  crevices  of  its  smoked  and  dingy  waHs  finds  those  most 
congenial  nestling  places,  which  it  cannot  find  in  the  plastered,  white  washed,  smooth, 
and  shining  walls  of  cleanliness.  Its  fittest  emblem  is  that  mysterious  plant  the 
deadly  Nightsl^ade,  which  loves  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light,  and  luxuriates 
less  abundantly  in  sunshine  than  in  gloom. 

RULES  FOB  THE  SICE  CHAMBER. 

I.  Let  all  discharges  from  the  sick  be  instantly  removed,  and  cleanliness  in  every 
shape  rigidly  attended  to. 

II.  With  as  few  attendants  in  the  sick  room  as  possible,  let  bed  curtains  and  car- 
pets be  taken  away,  together  with  every  chair,  table,  or  other  piece  of  furniture  not 
absolutely  required. 

in.  Let  the  patient  have  frequent  changes  of  sheets  and  linen,  i.e,  once  a-day,  or 
every  second  day  at  farthest. 

fv.  How  to  ventilate, — A  good  fire,  by  the  current  it  produces,  is  one  means.  In 
addition,  let  doors  and  windows  be  opened  several  times  a  day,  to  circulate  fresh  air 
throughout  the  chamber ;  taking  care,  however,  that  the  patient  be  not  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  draught.  Or,  let  the  upper  part  of  a  window  be  kept  permanently 
open ;  and  if  the  patient  be  lyii^  in  a  confined  box-bed,  do  not  neglect  to  get  the 
roof  of  the  led  removed,  or  at  least  have  bored  in  it  one  or  more  large  openings,  to 
allow  the  exit  of  infection  and  all  noxious  vapours,  which  will  find  their  way,  like 
invisible  smoke,  along  the  ceiling,  and  escape  at  the  window. 

V.  How  to  disinfect, — Get  from  any  druggist  2  oz.  (price  Id  or  so)  of  the  chloride 
of  lime.  Sprinkle  it  dry  upon  the  floor ;  or,  better  still,  mix  it  in  a  small  basin  of 
water,  and  having  dipped  one  or  more  towels  in  this  solution,  hang  them  up  on  chair 
backs  in  various  parts.  The  vapour  evolved  is  quite  respirable,  will  render  the  air 
comparatively  wholesome,  and  may  destroy  infection  in  every  part  except  immedi- 
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ately  under  the  bed  clothes. — One  penny  worth  of  Peat  Charcoal  spread  on  trays, 
will  render  the  air  equally  sweet.  Should  the  patient  die,  a  more  powerful  means 
of  destroying  infection  (called  fumigation)  must  be  used. 

YI.  How  to  fumigate. — Place  in  various  parts  of  the  room  three  or  four  large  tea 
caps  or  soup  plates,  previously  warmed  a  little  by  holding  them  to  the  fire ;  into  each 
a  table  spoonful  either  oi  ground  nitre  or  common  salt,  and  then  add  to  each  vessel 
a  little  oil  of  vitriol.  Strong  suffocating  fumes  will  at  once  arise,  and  permeate  all 
parts  of  the  chamber.  WhUe  this  is  going  on,  let  doors  and  windows  be  shut  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  opened  to  disperse  the  fumes. 

YII.  In  washing  any  tainted  bed  clothes,  etc.,  be  careful  to  use  the  precaution  of 
exposing  them  to  a  free  current  of  air,  or  steeping  them  for  twelve  hours  in  cold 
water,  beforehand.  Let  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  be  scrubbed  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime.    Commit  to  the  flames  what  cannot  be  cleansed. 

YIII.  Let  all  attendants  on  the  sick,  guard  against  long  fasts,  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits,  strong  purges,  over  fatigue  from  incessant  night  watching,  fear,  and  all  de- 
pressing passions ;  in  short,  everything  which  tends  to  weaken  the  system. 

FinaUy,  and  in  one  word,  deal  with  infection  as  you  would  deal  with  any  other 
murderous  invader  of  your  hearths,  i.e.  arm  yourselves  against  his  shafts — kill  him 
on  the  spot  if  you  can — and  by  all  means,  pitch  him  out  at  the  window,  dead  or  alive 
without  any  ceremony. 
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QUESTIONABLE  PULPIT  EXPRESSIONS. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THJK  UNITED   PBBSBYTEaiAN  MAGAZINE. 

Mr  Editor, — ^We  sometimes  hear  the  prayer,  **  Muke  Thy  grace  sufficient  for  us." 
Is  it  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  sufficient  for  us  ?  Is  it  that  the  exceeding  (literally 
the  transcendant,  the  superabundant)  riches  of  "the  grace  of  God"  is  insufficient? 
The  words  of  the  Lord  to  Paul,  who,  in  his  unbelief,  had  been  a  persecutor  (nay,  a 
murderer)  of  the  saints  of  God,  were,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.**  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  he  who  so  prays  has  in  his  mind  some  periphrasis  which  keeps 
the  prayer  within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy — ^but  whether  the  terms  do  not  convey,  to 
those  who  take  the  words  in  their  ordinary  meaning,  the  impression  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  not  suffixAent,  but  requires  an  increase,  so  as  to  he  made  sufficient. 

We  hear  mention  made  of  the  sufferings  of  Christians  from  the  unthdratoing  of 
God*s  countenance.  The  statement  is  very  apt  to  mislead,  by  giving  the  impression 
that  God  arbitrarily  withdraws  His  countenance,  and  ought  never  to  be  used  exeept 
under  express  reference  to  the  cause  of  withdrawing.  The  words  stand  sure,  "  Draw 
near  to  God,  and  He  will  draw  near  to  you."  And,  if  ye  forsake  Him,  He  will  cast 
you  off.  God  does  not  withdraw  His  countenance,  except  when  man,  by  sin,  with- 
draws from  God.  Disbelief  of  the  word  of  God,  and  consequent  forgetfulness  of 
Qod — alienation  by  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  and  by  wicked  works — ^grieving  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — are  the  causes  of  God  withdrawing  His  countenance.  I  speak  here  in 
reference  to  the  case  of  a  man  enjoying  the  metis  sana  en  corpore  sano.  Cases  like 
those  of  Cowper,  and  of  some  less  aflficted  than  he  was,  by  nervous  depression,  are  the 
exceptions.  The  principles  of  the  Divine  administration,  in  these  cases,  must  be  left 
to  that  day,  when  the  things  which  are  not  now  known  shall  be  understood,  and  many 
of  those  (perhaps  all  of  those  in  which  the  nervous  disorder  does  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Cowper,  amount  to  insanity)  may  be  found  to  have  been  the  kind  acts  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  intended  and  calculated  to  wean  the  mind  from  things  seen,  and  to 
effect  increase  in  grace  and  an  entire  surrender  of  self,  and  devoting  of  the  soul, 
Wy,  and  spirit,  to  God. — I  am,  etc.,  S.  A. 
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"JUST  AS  I  AM." 
United  Presbyterian  Hymn  Book,  Hymn  277* 
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▲  PILLOW  VOB  THE  BOUL'S  XUBST. 

DuTiBS  are  ours :  events  are  God's.  This 
removes  an  infinite  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  a  miserable,  tempted,  dying 
creature.  On  this  consideration  only  can 
lie  securely  lay  down  his  head  and  dose 
his  eyesl—  CeeiL 


OOD-LIKB  GOODNEBS. 

"At  a  missionary  meeting  a  few  years 
back,  near  Nottingham,"  writes  the  Bev. 
Dr  Leifchild,  "I  was  combating  in  my 
speech  the  phrenological  absurdity  which 
represents  savages  of  a  certain  conforma- 
tion  of  skull  as  incapable  of  exerting  the 
thinking  principle  in  a  degree  sufficient  for 
the  reception  of  the  sublime  system  of 
Christiani^.     I  mentioned  an  anecdote 
which  Mr  Knill  the  missionary  had  recently 
related.     Conversing  with   a   converted 
Degress  on  the  love  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
sorrender  of  His  Son  to  be  our  Redeemer, 
he  inquired  if  she  was  not  astonished  at  it. 
*No,  massa,'  was  her  reply, '  it  be  just  like 
Himl*    M*A11    started  up— *  What,  sir,' 
said  he,  addressing  the  chairman,  'have 
we  lived  to  be  instructed  by  a  negress  ?   A 
sublimer  sentiment  never  met  my  mind, 
apart  from  the  Scriptures.'    He  then,  in  a 
long  descant,  applied  the  phrase  to  the 
works  of  God  in  creation.  His  dispensations 
in  providence,  the  wonders  of  redemption, 
and  the  light  and  glory  of  heaven  ;  *  light 
within  light,   and  glory  beyond  glory;' 
concludinff  each  paragraph  with  the  senti- 
ment:— '  It  is  but  just  like  Him ;'  so  that, 
when  he  sat  down,  both  the  chairman  and 
the  other  speakers  felt  that  the  meeting 
could  not  too  soon  close,  as  any  attempt  to 
continue,  the  excitement  must  appear  ab- 
surd, and  anything  that  was  subsequently 
said  must  be  flat  and  insipid." — iji/e  of 
M^AUj  voL  i.,  pp.  131, 132.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  wonderful  sentiment,  coming,  in  such 
artless  simplicity  of  devout  feeling,  from 
such  lips.    But  these  lips  spoke  from  a 
divinely  enlightened  mind,  and  a  divinely 
opened  heart.    I  remember  well  how  much 
I  was  confounded  and  delighted  in  hearing 
from  Mr  Knill,  on  another  platform,  the 
same  anecdote.    It  shames  the  philoso- 
phers 1~  WardJaw's  Systematic  Theology, 


love  to  the  suffering  and  anguished  frame ; 
to  tell  of  the  tenderness  wmch  marks  her 
look,  and  voice,  and  touch,  and  gentle 
step ;  of  her  sleepless  niffht-watchings,  and 
days  without  rest  or  change — comes  not 
within  the  province,  or  the  power  of  verbal 
description.  And  the  man  of  robust  health 
might  almost  envy  his  ailing  brother,  only 
to  have  experience  of  that  love,  which  de- 
prives sickness  of  half  its  weariness,  and 
takes  the  bitterness  of  pain  away.  But 
this  considerate  sympathy  of  the  wife 
towards  a  husband  wiU  show  itself,  not 
only  in  hia  sicknesses  or  sorrows,  but  also 
in  a  care  not  to  exaggerate,  or  make  too 
much  of  her  own.  I  speak  not  now  of  rtal 
sicknesses  or  great  sorrows ;  for  in  these, 
woman,  for  the  most  part,  shows  a  forti- 
tude, an  endurance,  a  heroism,  which  may 
well  put  our  rougher  sex  to  shame.  But 
I  speak  rather  of  those  smaller  ailments 
and  disquietudes,  the  dispiriting  effect  of 
which,  though  it  be  not  always  possible  to 
control,  it  will  be  a  great  point  of  wifely 
excellence  to  endeavour  to  conceal.  At 
all  events,  the  opposite  conduct  of  some 
wives,  in  making  the  most  of  their  little 
troubles — meeting  a  husband  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  harass  and  fatigue  of  his 
daily  duties,  with  a  cloud  upon  the  brow  ; 
without  any  liveliness  or  welcome ;  with  a 
studied  dismalness  of  tone,  and  with  a 
look,  as  if  they  had  the  most  intolerable  of 
human  burdens  upon  their  shoulders— is 
calculated,  if  repeated  often,  not  only  to 
drive  him  to  seek  more  cheerful  com- 
panionships, but  to  make  him  more  sparing 
of  his  sympathy,  when  a  greater  trial  comes. 
Of  course,  the  matter  is  one  requiring 
mutual  effort  and  forbearance.  He  may 
have  had  annoyance  in  his  business,  and 
you  may  have  had  disquietudes  in  /our 
home  ;  and  whilst  either  might  forget  the 
vexation  in  the  other's  resolved  cheerful- 
ness, it  is  certain,  that  two  tristful  counte- 
nances will  make  a  very  doleful  home." — 
Moore*s  Family  Duties, 


▲  CHRISTIAN   HELP-MEET. 

**AvoTHEB  part  of  this  office  of  a  help- 
meet will  be  tender  consideration  andxym- 
pothy.  To  set  forth  what  a  wife  is  in  sick- 
ness; to  enumerate  all  her  ministries  of 


A  CHRISTIAN  HUSBAND. 

'^  A  HUSBAND,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  use 
and  sustain  his  proper  influence,  will  never 
let  it  be  arbitrary  and  undue.  He  will 
rule  only  by  affection,  and  lead  only  by 
silken  cords;  thus  drawing  their  united 
will  into  such  harmonious  and  sweet  con- 
currence, that  none  can  tell  where  sub- 
jection commences,  or  where  dominion 
ends.  Especially  will  this  forbearing  use 
of  his  authority  be  seen  in  the  gentleness 
of  his  remonstrances,  should  occasion  call 
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for  them ;  in  liis  kind  consideration  for  all 
inadvertencies  and  failures  ;  in  a  prajerfol 
watching  against  that  capricious  and  ex- 
acting spirit,  which  makes  a  man  more 
afraid  of  losing  his  authority,  than  of  in- 
flicting a  pang  on  a  woman's  heart,  or 
trifling  with  the  sacredness  of  a  woman's 
lore.  To  some  form  of  this  offence,  on  the 
part  of  husbands,  does  the  apostle  allude 
in  that  passage,  *  Husbands,  lore  your 
wires,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them.' 
*  Be  not  bitter,' — that  is,  harbour  no  bitter 
thoughts ;  put  on  no  resentful  looks ;  use 
no  cutting  and  sarcastic  words.  Especially, 
beware  of  this  last  form  of  mean  and  un- 
manly spite.  There  is  a  race  of  dastardly 
cowards,  of  late  sprung  up  amongst  us, 
whom,  for  their  barbarous  ill-treatment  of 
the  weaker  sex,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
hand  over  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
But  wherein  is  that  husband  better,  who 
perverts  the  powers,  it  may  be,  of  a  stronger 
intellect,  only  to  what  end?  Why,  just 
that  he  may  'whet  his  tongue  like  a  sword,' 
and  shoot  those  poisoned  arrows,  even 
bitter  words  ?  No  ;  it  is  not  the  ruffian's 
blow  that  breaks  a  wife's  heart.  Tou  may 
crush  a  delicate  spirit  without  that.  And 
hy  a  system  of  withering,  wearing,  heart- 
fretting  unkindness ;  by  visiting  every 
fancied  fault  with  an  unrighteous  severity ; 
by  keeping  her  in  hourly  dread  of  some 
new  outbreak  of  temper ;  and  by  receiving 
all  her  attempts  to  please,  with  a  chilling 
indifference,  or  a  churlish  discontent — you 
are  virtually  guilty  of  the  ruffian's  cruelty, 
though  society  do  not  visit  you  with  the 
ruffian's  doom." — Moore*8  Family  Duties, 


THE  POETRY  OF  PUBITANI8M. 

We  are  befooled  by  names.  Call  the 
Puritan,  Crusader,  instead  of  Boundhead, 
and  he  seems  at  once  (granting  him  only 
sincerity,  which  he  had,  and  that  of  a  right 
awful  kind)  as  complete  a  knight-errant 
as  ever  watched  and  prayed,  ere  putting 
on  his  spurs,  in  fantastic  Gothic  chapel, 
beneath  "storied  windows  richly  dight." 
Was  there  no  poetry  in  him,  either,  half 
an  hour  afterwards,  as  he  lay  bleeding 
across  the  corpse  of  the  gallant  horse, 
waiting  for  his  turn  with  the  surgeon,  and 
fumbled  for  the  Bible  in  his  boot,  and 
tried  to  hum  a  psalm,  and  thought  of 
cousin  Patience,  and  his  father,  and  his 
mother,  and  how  they  would  hear,  at 
least,  that  he  had  played  the  man  in 
Israel  that  day,  and  resisted  unto  blood, 
striving  against  sin  and  the  Man  of  Sin  ? 
And  was  there  no  poetry  in  him,  too,  as  he 
came  wearied  along  Thoresbydyke,  in  the 
quiet  autumn  eve,  home  to  the  house  of 
his  forefathers,  and  saw,  afar  off,  the  knot 
of  tall  poplars,  rising  over  the  broad  misty 
flat,  and  the  one  great  abele  tossing  its 


sheets  of  silver  in  the  dying  gusts,  and 
knew  that  they  stood  before  his  father's 
door?  Who  can  tell  all  the  pretty  child- 
memories  which  flitted  across  his  brain,  at 
that  sight,  and  made  him  forget  that  he 
was  a  wounded  .cripple  ?  And  now  he 
was  going  home  to  meet  her,  after  a 
mighty  victory,  a  deliverance  from  heaven, 
second  only,  in  his  eyes,  to  that  Red  Sea 
one.  Was  there  no  poetry  in  his  heart  at 
that  thought  ?  Did  not  the  glowing  sun- 
set, and  the  reed-beds,  which  it  trans- 
figured before  him,  into  sheets  of  golden 
flame,  seem  tokens  that  the  glory  of  God 
was  going  before  him  in  his  path  ?  Did 
not  the  sweet  clamour  of  the  wild-fowl, 
gathered  for  one  rich  psean,  ere  they  sank 
into  rest,  seem  to  him  as  God's  bells, 
chiming  him  home  in  triumph,  with  peals 
sweeter  and  bolder  than  those  of  Xiincoln 
and  Petersborough  steeple-house?  Did 
not  the  very  lapwing,  as  she  tumbled, 
softly  wailing,  before  his  path,  as  she  did 
years  ago,  seem  to  welcome  the  wanderer 
home,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ?  .  .  .  . 
Poetry  in  those  old  Puritans  ?  Why  not? 
They  were  men  of  like  passions  with  our- 
selves. They  loved,  they  married,  they 
brought  up  children;  they  feared,  they 
sinned,  they  sorrrowed,  they  fought — they 
conquered.  There  was  poetry  enough  in 
them,  be  sure,  though  they  acted  it  like 
men,  instead  of  singing  it  like  birds. — 
North  British  Review, 


EFFECT  OF   EXAMPLE   ON  CHILDREN. 

It  is  a  familiar  observation,  *' What  a  little 
thing  will  please  a  child  1 "  It  is  equally 
true,  that  a  little  thing  will  spoil  a  child — 
chill  its  young  heart — soil  its  purity — per- 
vert its  simplicity — sap  its  reverence — 
deaden  its  sensitiveness.  Yet  how  care- 
lessly and  constantly,  do  men  and  women 
say  and  do,  not  only  little  things,  but 
great  things,  in  the  presence  of  a  child, 
which  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
obviously  have  this  effect  1  Instead  of 
regarding  very  young  children  as  the  most 
sensitive  and  delicate  of  human  beings, 
they  treat  them  as  though  their  eyes  were 
dim,  their  ears  were  hardened,  and  their 
hearts  were  incapable  of  receiving  im- 
pressions, good  or  bad,  from  the  sayings 
and  doings — the  tones  and  the  habits — of 
those  around  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fallacious,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon ;  and  it  is  to  the  removal  of  this  evil, 
that  we  must  direct  our  special  attention, 
if  we  would  "  save  the  children." 


THE  USE   OF  DIFFICULTIES. 

David's  feasting  in  the  presence  of  his 
enemies,  is  a  type  of  many  feasts.  Most 
things,  worth  having,  involve  trouble  and 
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expense  in  the  getting.    Whether  it  he  the  would  not  he  pleasant  in  itself  without  any 

fuTDishing  of  the  mind,  or  the  formation  words.    Any  other  view  of  the  function  of 

of  the  lot ;  whether  it  he  personal  or  social,  music,  if  it  shall  prevail,  will,  in  the  end, 

the  general  law  is,  that  the  cost  shall  equal  hring  music  to  such  a  tame  and  tasteless 

the  success,  and  that  pains  shall  go  hefore  state,  that  a  reaction  will  he  inevitahle, 

prosperity.     In  the  case  of  important  prin-  and  the  puhlic  mind  will  go  to  the  opposite 

apks  and  measures^  the  promotion  of  ohjects  extreme.    Thus,  those  who  are  conscienti- 

that  concern   the  temporal,  well-heing  of  ously  anxious  to  make  music  a  means  of 

men,  the  advancement  of  nations,  the  vin-  religious  feeling,  will,  hy  an  injudicious 

dication  and   application  of  social  truth,  method,   produce,  hy  and    hy,  the   veiy 

straggles  and  sacrifices  prepare  the  way  mischief  which  they  sought  to  cure. 

for  triumph.     Prejudice,  wearing  coloured  A  corruption  of  hymns  will  not  he  mora 

glasses ;  custom,  with  eyes  behind,  instead  fatal  to  public  worship  than  will  be  a  cor- 

of  before ;   selfishness,  seeing  only  part ;  ruption  of  music.    And  any  theory  that 

timidity,  seeing  double  ;    and   ignorance,  denies  to  church  music,  a  power  upon  the 

seeing  nothing ;  these  are  the  certain  ene-  imaginations  and  the  feelings,  as  music, 

mies  of  all  the  movements  that  tend  to  and  makes  it  a  mere  servile  attendant  upon 

benefit  society  at  large.    In  them,  error  is  words,  will  carry  certain  mischief  upon  its 

strong ;  and  by  their  help,  error  keeps  a  path,  and  put  back,  indefinitely,  the  cause 

long  hold  upon  the  world.    He,  therefore,  of  church  mnsic. 

who  would  make  any  great  and  wholesome  The  tunes  which  burden  our  modem 
change,  must  "  count  the  cost."  But  is  this  hooks  in  hundreds  and  thousands,  utterly* 
enl?  By  no  means:  the  process  is  one  of  devoid  of  character,  without  meaning  or 
excellent  development.  Good  men  are  substance,  may  be  sung  a  hundred  times, 
hrought  out  hy  the  opposition  of  the  bad  ;  and  not  a  person  in  the  congregation  will 
and  not  alone  hrought  out,  but  bettered,  remember  them.  There  is  nothing  to  re- 
The  hero  is  made,  as  well  as  revealed,  by  member.  They  are  the  very  emptiness  of 
fighting.  Had  there  been  no  Reformation,  fluent  noise.  But  let  a  tnae  tune  be  sung, 
there  would  have  been  no  Luther  ;  and,  and  every  person  of  sensibility,  every  per- 
bnt  for  the  early  contests  of  the  gospel,  we  son  of  feeling,  every  child  even,  is  aroused 
should  have  had  no  Paul.  In  our  own  and  touched.  The  melody  clin'gs  to  them. 
times,  it  has  been  often  seen  how  men's  On  the  way  home  snatches  of  it  may  be 
wits  and  worthiness  are  sharpened  and  heard  on  this  side  and  on  that :  and  when, 
perfected  hy  such  a  dispensation.  An  in-  the  next  Sabbath,  the  same  song  is  heard, 
tellectnal  and  moral  cultivation  goes  on,  one  and  another  of  the  people  fall  in,  and 
when  wisdom  and  will,  faith  and  patience,  the  volume  grows  with  each  verse,  until  at 
sre  tested  and  exercised  by  difficulties  and  length  the  song,  breoMing  forth  as  a  many- 
delays  ;  and  when  success  attends  long-  rilled  stream  from  ilS  hills,  grows  deeper, 
continued  love  and  labour,  and  sound  prin-  and  flows  on,  broad'  as  a  mighty  river ! 
ciples  soar  above  the  fogs  and  clouds  that  Such  tunes  are  never  forgotten.  They 
once  concealed  them,  is  it  not  a  blessed  cling  to  us  through  our  whole  life.  We 
thing  that  the  result  has  happened  in  spite  carry  them  with  us  upon  our  journey.  We 
of  obstacles ;  that  men  have  been  advan-  sing  them  in  the  forest.  The  workman 
taged  by  the  preparatory  process  ;  that  the  follows  the  plough  with  sacred  songs, 
worked-for  event  comes  not  alone,  but  is  a  Children  catch  them,  and  singing  only  for 
moral  recompense  ;  that  sense  and  justice  the  joy  it  gives  them  now,  are  yet  laying 
have  evinced  their  superiority  to  /oily  and  up  for  all  tbeir  life,  food  of  the  sweetest 
wickedness ;  and  that  truth  and  its  advo*  joy.  Such  tunes  give  new  harmony  and 
cates,  while  rejoicing  in  the  repasts  and  the  sweetness,  even  to  the  hymns  which  float 
anointings  of  Providence,  do  so  along  with  upon  their  current. 

all  the  illustrations  and  the  emphasis  which  In  selecting  music,  we  would  not  allow 

the  "  presence  of  their  enemies  "  can  fur-  any  fastidiousness  of  taste  to  set  aside  the 

nifih  ?— Jforris'  Words  for  the  Heart  and  lessons  of  experience.    A  tune  which  has 

^/«.  always  interested  a  congregation,   which 

inspires  the  young,  and  lends  to  enthusiasm 

GHUSCH  MUSIC.  *  ^*  expression,  ought  not  to  be  set  aside 

because  it  does  not  follow  the  reigning 
CosGREGATiONAL  singiug  wiU  never  be-  fashion,  or  conform  to  the  whims  of  techni- 
come  general  and  permanent,  until  the  cal  science.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
chnrches  employ  tunes  which  have  melodies  Pharisaism  in  music.  Tunes  may  be  very 
that  cling  to  the  memory,  and  touch  the  faulty  in  structure,  and  yet  convey  a  full- 
feelings  or  the  imagination.  hearted  current  that  will  sweep  out  of  the 

Music  is  not  simply  a  vehicle  for  carry-  way  the  worthless,  heartless  trash,  which 

iDR  a  hymn.    It  is  something  in  itself.    No  has  no  merit,  except  a  literal  correctness, 

tone  is  fit  to  be  sung  to  a  hymn  which  And  when,  upon  trial,  a  tupe  is  found  to  do 
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good  work,  it  shonld  be  used  for  what  it 
does  and  can  do. 

We  do  not  think  that  congregational 
singing  will  ever  prevail  with  power,  until 
pastors  of  charches  appreciate  its  import- 
ance, and  universallj  labour  to  secure  it. 
If  ministers  regard  singing  as  but  a  de- 
corous kind  of  amusement,  pleasantly  re- 
lieving or  separating  the  more  solemn  acts 
of  worship,  it  will  always  be  degraded. 


The  pastor,  in  many  cases,  in  small  rural 
churches,  may  be  himself  the  leader.  In 
large  societies,  where  a  musical  director  it 
employed,  the  pastor  should  still  be  the 
animating  centre  of  the  music,  encouraging 
the  people  to  take  part  in  it,  keeping 
always  before  them  their  duty,  and  their 
benefit  in  participating  in  this  most  de- 
lightful part  of  public  worship. — -fl".  Ward 
JBeecher. 


Mm  nf  iBffl  f  ahlttatima. 


Systematic    Thboloot.        By    Ealph 
Wabdlaw,  D.D.    Vol.  I.,  8vo,  pp.  710. 

Edinborgh :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

The  lectures  delivered  by  the  late  Dr 
Wardlaw,  in  his  capacity  of  Tutor  to  the 
Independent  Theological  Academy  in 
Glasgow,  had  acquired  no  small  celebrity 
through  the  admiring  students  for  whom 
they  were  originally  designed ;  and  others 
who  had  not  the  same  opportunities  of 
judging,  needed  but  little  faith  in  testi- 
mony, to  make  them  acquiesce  in  the  favour- 
able opinion  so  pronounced.  By  his 
published  works,  in  various  departments 
of  biblical  and  philosophical  inquiry — 
works  prepared  not  simply  at  the  prompt- 
ing of  his  own  personal  taste,  or  from  a 
consciousness  of  singular  capacity  for  dis- 
cussing some  particular  question,  but  pre- 
pared, at  the  call  of  urgent  duty,  imposed 
on  him  as  one  set  for  the  defence  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  meet  the  enemy  when  and 
where  the  assault  was  hottest,  Dr  Wardlaw 
had  given  proof  of  his  ability  to  invest, 
with  attractive  interest,  any  subject  within 
the  wide  range  of  systematic  theology. 
Seldom  has  such  a  combination  of' scrip- 
tural learning,  logical  precision,  laborious 
assiduity,  zeal  for  the  interests  of  evangeli- 
cal truth  and  the  power  of  lucid  and  grace- 
ful diction,  been  engaged  for  two  and  forty 
years  in  the  composition,  revision,  and  cor- 
rection of  lectures  on  systematic  theology. 
It  would  have  been  a  great  disappointment 
to  theological  readers  throughout  Protest- 
ant Christendom,  had  the  results  of  such 
fifts,  so  applied,  been  limited  to  the  mere 
elivery  of  the  lectures  to  successive 
classes  of  students  aspiring  to  the  ministry 
or  connection  with  the  Scottish  Congrega- 
tional Union. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  of  three 
intended  to  embrace  the  course  of  theology, 
"  read  from  the  author's  fully  extended 
manuscript,  to  the  students  attending  the 
Theological   Institution    over  which    Dr 


Wardlaw  presided,  from  its  formation  In 
1811,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1858." 
The  editor  promises,  and  the  specimen  he 
has  produced  in  the  first  volume,  fully  sus- 
tains the  assurance,  that  "  every  question 
falling  within  his  department,  receives  ex- 
position, more  or  less  full ;  while  subjects 
of  peculiar  interest,  and  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary difiiculty,  are  treated  with  that  minute 
and  extended  examination,  to  which  the 
author's  taste  disposed  him,  and  for  which 
he  was  pre-eminently  qualified  by  his 
logical  method  and  Biblical  studies."  The 
phrase — "  the  author's  taste  disposed  him," 
reveals  what,  to  us,  is  a  valuable  charac- 
teristic of  the  work.  Dr  Wardlaw  was 
no  recluse  divine.  To  deal  with  the  great 
verities  of  religion,  in  the  cool  unbiassed 
spirit  with  which  one  would  examine  the 
principles  of  an  abstract  science,  was  what 
he  did  not  aim  at,  and  what  neither  con- 
stitutional temperament  nor  habitual  avo- 
cations, gave  him  any  great  aptitude  for. 
When  a  topic,  congenial  to  him,  as  a 
polemic  or  as  a  devout  practical  Christian, 
occurs  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  he 
allows  himself  to  dwell  upon  it,  without 
that  restraint,  which  a  regard  for  propor- 
tion and  the  lucidus  ordo  imposes  on  rigidly 
scientific  minds.  Not  content  with  map- 
ping out  the  region  of  divine  truth  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  survey,  and  fencing 
the  different  fields,  and  describing  statisti- 
cally the  capabilities  of  each ;  he  takes 
occasion,  frequently,  to  cultivate  a  favourite 
spot,  and  present  its  mature  fruits  for  the 
benefit  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 
Dr  Chalmers,  speaking  of  writers  in  syste- 
matic divinity,  distinguishes  between  the 
faculty  of  classifying  the  obvious  truths  of 
a  science,  and  the  faculty  of  penetrating  in- 
to its  recondite  truths — between  the  power 
of  luminous  and  comprehensive  arrange- 
ment among  things  patent  and  palpable, 
and  the  power  of  drawing  from  their 
obscurity,  those  deep  and  hidden  things 
which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  observa- 
tion;   and  naming  Principal  Hill  as  an 
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example  of  the  former  gift,  he  gives  Prin- 
cipal Campbell,  ^'seeing  and  subtilixinghis 
waj  into  the  sophistries  of  Hume,"  as  an 
instance  of  the  latter.  Now,  Dr  Wardlaw 
had  more  of  Campbell  than  of  Hill,  in  his 
mental  constitution — more  of  the  power  of 
discernment  and  enforcement,  than  the 
power  of  distribution.  But  his  writings,  as 
a  writer  on  systematic  theologj,  are  never 
marred  by  that  pervading  defect  of  Dr 
Hill's,  wfaich  Dr  Campbell,  according  to 
Dr  Chalmers,  would  not  have  supple- 
mented, had  he  too  written  a  system — a 
certain  frigidity  which  refuses  to  be  kindled 
into  warmth  a&d  life  by  the  most  glowing 
doctrines  of  cm  divine  faith — a  want  of 
the  sal  evangelicvim,  even  while  expound- 
ing ably,  and,  on  the  whole,  correctly,  an 
evangelical  creed.  You  both  perceive  and 
feel  the  force  of  Wardlaw*s  reasoning,  for 
jon  see  that  he  himself  feels  it.  By  those 
who  maintain  that  the  business  of  a  theo- 
logical chair  is  only  to  make  an  iotellectual 
exposition  of  religion  as  a  science,  address- 
ing itself  to  the  understanding  alone,  with- 
oat  appealing  to  the  heart  or  the  personal 
sensibilities,  Dr  Wardlaw's  work  will  not 
be  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  its  order. 
But,  by  private  Christians  of  an  inquiring 
and  thoughtful  mind,  who  wish  to  look 
from  a  Cluristiaa  point  of  view  at  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  comprehended  in  the  wide 
circuit  of  a  theological  course,  and  by 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  who  seek  to  see  the 
truth  on  these  subjects  in  such  a  light  as 
it  may  be  presented  in  effectively  to  the 
more  intelligent  among  the  Christian 
people,  and  even  among  the  promiscuous 
bearers,  whom  they  are  called  to  address 
from  the  pulpit,  the  work,  we  are  persuaded, 
will  be  prized  as  second  to  none  of  its 
class. 

la  this  first  volume  we  have  thirty  lec- 
tures. Three  are  introductory.  The  first 
defines  the  province  of  theology,  and  settles 
the  division,  according  to  which  the  author 
finds  his  own  special  department  of  the 
anbject — Polemic  Divinity;  which,  how- 
erer,  he  understands  as  including,  not  only 
the  branch  to  which  the  same  title  is  as- 
signed by  Dr  Dick,  but  also  Dr  Dick's  di- 
<iactic  or  dogmatic  divinity.  The  chief 
causes  of  the  diversity  of  reli^ous  senti- 
ment are  succinctly  discussed  in  this  first 
lecture.  The  second  treats  of  the  benefit 
of  education  for  the  Christian  ministry ; 
points  out  the  uses  and  abuses  of  sacred 
learning;  discriminates  between  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  different  fields  of 
^bour,  especially  for  poor  churches  and 
Diissions  to  the  heathen:  directs  as  to  the 
proper  selection  of  studies ;  insists  on  the 
primary  necessity  of  personal  religion  in 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  suggests 
Tarious  useful  counsels  as  to  the  cultivation 


of  the  temper  and  personal  habit.  Under 
the  last  particular,  some  prudent  cautiong 
are  offered  on  a  subject  affecting  so  closely 
the  credit  of  the  ministry,  as,  perhaps,  to 
justify  a  reference  to  it  by  a  divinity  tutor, 
even  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  a 
theological  system — we  mean  the  danger 
of  ^'  sporting  with  female  affections,"  and 
^*  raising  hopes  which  are  never  meant  to  be 
realized." 

The  third  lecture  is  "  On  Human  Systems 
of  Divine  Truth  and  Standards  of  Chris- 
tian Communion — their  use  and  abuse.** 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  fully  comprehend 
the  position  assumed  by  Dr  Wardlaw,  on 
the  question  of  creeds.  At  first  he  argues 
well  for  their  maintenance,  and  illustrates 
their  utility  in  various  points  of  view: 
but,  as  he  advances,  we  find  his  pleading  is 
for  a  '*  private  and  discriminating  use  of 
them;"  while  he  denies  the  propriety  of 
their  adoption  by  churches  or  Christian 
societies  as  such.  We  may  admit  that 
evils  arise  when  there  is,  in  any  standards, 
an  over-rigid  particularity  and  stringency 
in  their  requisitions  of  exact  conformity ; " 
but,  when  he  alludes,  as  an  example  of 
these  evils,  to  the  atonement  controversy 
in  the  United  Secession  Church,  and  points 
to  the  Independent  body,  as  a  proof  of 
unity  in  churches,  that  have  no  authorita- 
tive standards,  he  certainly  does  not  furnish 
very  conclusive  proof  of  his  position.  How 
many  churches  split  off  from  the  Secession 
in  connection  with  that  controversy  ?  We 
can  remember  but  two,  and  one  of  them 
soon  returned,  and  is  now  incorporated 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod. 
Will  this  bear  comparison  with  the  number 
of  churches,  from  whom  the  Congregational- 
Union  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw? 
In  respect  to  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales,  it  remains  to  be  seen  in 
the  proceedings  and  results  of  that  contro- 
versy which  has  compelled  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the 
Union,  whether  or  no,  the  want  of  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  shorter  or  longer,  is  favour- 
able to  Christian  unity. 

After  these  preliminary  discussions,  the^ 
author,  in  the  fourth  lecture,  advances  to 
the  great  foundational  doctrine  of  religion' 
— the  Existence  of  God.  A  lucid  and 
satisfactory  account  is  given  of  the  meta- 
physical questions  belonging  to  this  sub- 
ject, particularly  the  a  priori  arguments  of 
Clarke  and  Lowman  respectively ;  but  the 
most  recent  form  of  the  argument  is  not 
noticed— that  namely,  presented  by  Mr 
Gillespie — in  our  judgment,  the  most  in- 
genious, though  even  it  is  not  a  faultless 
demonstration.  Lectures  v.  to  vii.  in- 
clusive, treat  of  the  Doctrine  of  Cause  and 
Effect  (refuting  Hume  and  Dr  Thomas 
Brown)— Marks    of    Design    and    Final 
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Causes— Yarions  Systems  of  Atheism — 
Grennan  Schemes  of  Cosmogony  and 
Atheism.  On  this  last  topic,  the  quiet 
sarcasm,  of  which  the  author  was  quite 
master,  when  he  chose  to  employ  it,  is  not 
enough  to  express  the  scorn  of  the  Chris- 
tian £iyine  toward  the  "great  thinkers,"  as 
they  are  called,  who,  more  or  less  openly, 
have  sought  to  displace  the  Soyereign  of 
the  universe  from  His  throne.  The  free 
use  he  makes  of  MorelFs  '*  History  of 
Philosophy,"  and  Maurice's  **  Religions  of 
the  World,"  seems  to  denote  that  the 
German  cosmogonies  were  no  favourite 
study  with  Dr  Wardlaw. 

Eleven  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  and  the  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
doctrine  of  miracles — on  which  the  author's 
views  have  heen  given  before,  in  a  volume 
specially  assigned  to  it — is  discussed  with 
considerable  fiilness;  but  chiefly  in  the 
aspect  given  it  by  the  old  infidelity  of 
Scotland  and  England,  rather  than  in  view 
of  modem  German  scepticism.  Dr  Waid- 
law  is  always  thoroughly  at  home  as  a 
textuary.  When,  accordingly,  in  illus- 
trating the  argument  from  miracles,  he  has 
occasion  to  explain  particular  passages  of 
Scripture,  such  as  those  relating  to  fiUse  or 
doubtful  miracles,  he  is  particularly  strik- 
ing and  felicitous.  The  argument  from 
prophecy,  the  early  success  of  the  Gospel, 
and  Gibbon's  Infidel  Theory  to  account 
for  that  success,  each  occupy  a  lecture:; 
fUfker  which  >two  are  given  to  the  internal 
evidences  of  Christianity.  In  the  nine 
inunediately  following,  the  author  enters 
on  the  consideration  of  the  Divine  Per-* 
fections — spirituality,  omniscience,  power, 
wisdom,  goodness,  holiness,  justice,  truth. 
The  goodness  and  the  justice  of  God,  as 
displayed  in  the  work  of  redemption,  each 
furnish  matter  for  a  separate  lecture,  in 
addition  to  the  general  illustration  of  these 
attributes  respectively.  The  volume  <;on- 
cludes  with  Lecture  xxx. — a  searching 
examination  of  the  question,  ^^  How  far  the 
true  knowledge  of  God  has  been  attained 
or  is  attainable  by  unassisted  reason." 

In  speaking  of  the  divine  goodness  in 
redemption,  the  author  attaches  no  con- 
sideration to  the  argument  so  frequently 
employed,  that  «the  paternal  relation  of 
God  the  Father  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  existed 
prior  te  His  being  sent  into  the  world  for 
our  redemption,  proves  that  He  so  loved 
the  world.  "My  own  conviction,"  he 
says,  "  has  long  been,  that  the  designation 
(Son  of  God),  means  the  same  thing  with 
the  name  E^imanuel — God  manifest  in 
the  flesh ;  that  it  expresses  the  •constitution 
of  His  one  person  as  God-maiu^'  His  rea- 
sons for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  eter- 
nal generation  of  the  Son,  he  has  not 


stated  here,  but  we  shall  probably  find 
them  in  a  subsequent  volume.  We  may  ] 
look  also  for  a  more  extended  statement  of  | 
his  views  on  the  atonement  question ;  but  j 
he  takes  care  to  prepare  the  ground  for  bis  i 
own  theory,  in  treating  of  the  justice  of  i 
God  in  redemption. 

We  expect  to  revert  to  this  important 
work,  when  the  remaining  volumes  are 
published  successively.  We  have  read  tbe  , 
first  volume  with  extreme  interest  and  de- 
light— especially  the  lectures  on  the  Divine 
Perfections,  the  illustration  of  which  is  in 
Dr  Wardlaw's  most  engaging  and  impres- 
sive style  of  sacred  eloquehce.  We  sub- 
join a  pacagn^h  on  the  wisdom  of  Crod  in 
redemption. 

**  3.  Redemption.  •  This  is  our  appropriate 
field  as  Christians.  Here  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful exhibition  of  wisdom  that  has  come  within 
the  range  of  our  knowledge.  And  we  can 
hardly  fancy  the  possibility  of  its  bein^  sur- 
passed, if,  indeed,  of  its  being  equalled.  It 
IS  thus  held  up  to  our  admiring  contempla- 
tion in  the  Book  of  God.  It  is  the  lessoit 
of  Kevelation;  that  for  whiph  Revelatioo 
has  been  given,  and  without  which  it  would 
to  us  as  sinners,  lose  all  its  interest  and  value. 
It  is  called  *<  the  wisdom  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  i. 
22-24,  ii.  6-9;  Eph.  i.  8,  iii.  10.)  If  there 
be  any  intended  difference  between  "  wisdom 
and  prudence"  (Eph.  1.-8),  (and  I  can  hardly 
suppose  the  two  words  used  without  any 
distinction),  perhaps  it  may  lie  in  this :  that 
wisdom  chooses  the  best  ends,  and  adopts 
the  best  means;  and  prudence  is  exercised 
in  shunning  everything  which  might,  in  any 
way  or  in  any  degree,  interfere  wi5i,  impede, 
embarass,  and  hinder  the  operation  of  these 
means,  in  the  working  out  of  the  great  de- 
sign. The  use  made  of  the  word  all,  in  "  all 
wisdom  and  prudence,'"  is  quite  peculiar  to 
the  Apostle  Paul.  When  he  uses  it,  and  he 
uses  it  frequently,  it  is  always  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  the  greatest  degree  of  whatever 
be  happens  to  be  speaking  of.  (1  Tim.  i. 
15, 16 ;  Col.  i.  9-11,  etc.)  In  the  former  pas- 
sage, there  are  two,  in  the  latter,  four  occur- 
rences of  it.  It  is  emphatically  appropriate 
in  the  instance  before  us.  In  the  second  of 
the  two  passages  from  the  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  we  have  ''the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God**  (Eph.  iii.  10),  as  made  known  to  the 
angels  by  God's  plans  for  the  redemption  and 
salvation  of  His  charch.  So  numberless  had 
been  the  manifestations  of  wisdom  that  had 
eome  under  the  eye  and  contemplation  of 
these  heavenly  intelligences,  that  thev  might 
have  been  tempted  to  think  it  had  exhausted 
its  resources,  that  they  had  witnessed  it  in 
all  its  possible  varieties.  But  no!  There 
remained  yet  one  transcendent  exhibition  of 
this  "  manifold  wisdom,"  which  should  more 
than  ever  satisfy  them  of  the  inexhaustible- 
ness  of  its  resources,  of  the  infinitude  of  its 
versatility.  This  exhibition,  throwing  all 
that  preceded  it  into  the  shade,  is  found  in 
the  incarnation  and  work  of  Christ,  in  tbe 
work  of  man's  redemption."    Pp.  £69, 570. 
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The  editor  has  accomplished  his  task 
with  great  credit.  We  are  indebted  to 
him,  we  presume,  for  the  panctuation,  in 
which  we  mark  the  absence  of  that  pro- 
fose  use  of  the  dash — ^by  which  one  could 
identifj  a  page  of  Dr  Wardlaw's,  without 
perusing  a  sentence.  We  earnest! j  hope 
this  work  will  have  a  wide  circulation. 


Peophbct  viewi»i>  iw  bbbpbct  to  its 
DisTiNCTiTB  Nature,  its  Special 
Function,  and  its  Proper  Interpre- 
tation. By  Patrick  Fairbairn,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free 
Church  CoUege^  Aberdeen. 

Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.    1856. 

We  have  had  frequent  occcasion  to  reyiew 
Professor   Fairbairn,   and   the   task  has 
aniformly   been    a   pleasant    one.      His 
"T/pology,"  and   his  "Commentary  on 
Ezekiel,"  have  had  onr  hearty  commen- 
dation.   We    took    exception  to  several 
points,   indeed^    but    the  treatises,  as  a 
whole,  merit  our  thanks  and  eulogy.    The 
Tolame  before  us  is  much  the  same  in 
spirit  and  style  with  its  predecessors.    It 
has  evidently   been  suggested   by   those 
previous  compositions,  and  is  supplemen- 
tary to  them.     And  it  does  not  disgrace 
them.    It  is  not  distinguished,  so  much 
by  its  erudition,  or  its  scientific  depth,  or 
its  logical  divisions,  as  by  its  good  sense. 
Judiciousness  is  its  predominant  feature, 
and  sorely  and  especially,  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as  prophecy,  it  is  a  feature  worthy  of 
all  commendation.     So   much    extrava- 
gance has  reigned  in  this  department  of 
Etndy— so  much  that  outrages  all  sobriety 
*--so  much  that  violates  every  law  of  lan- 
guage—so much  that  is  in  opposition  to 
the  very  genius  of  Christianity,  that  we 
are  glad  to  meet  with  a  book  which  really 
develops  sound  principles  of  interpreta- 
^on,  and  honestly  and  consistently  applies 
them  to  the  predictions  of  Scripture.    We 
mnst  say,  however,  that  we  like  Professor 
Fairbum's  theory  better  than  his  exegesis. 
We  generally  agree  with  his  principles, 
bat  we  demur  to  several  forms  or  results 
of  their  application  to  special  passages. 

Professor  Fairbairn  begins  by  showing 
that  prophecy,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of 
the  term,  has  a  far  wider  range  of  mean- 
ing than  mere  prediction.  We  quite 
agree  with  him  in  his  interpretation  of 
2  Peter  L  21 ;  but  we  further  hold  that 
"prophecy,"  in  that  clause,  is  all  but 
^onymous  with'  revelation.  Professor 
Fairbairn  dwells  largely  on  the  nature  of 
tbe  prophetic  style  and  diction,  though 
be  has  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject. 
Mach  more  might  be  made  of  that  form  of 
revelation  or  foreshowing,  which  is  usually 


termed  **  vision."  Hengstenberg  has  gone 
to  a  characteristic  excess  on  the  subject, 
but  still  there  is  much  suggested  by  the 
unique  character  of  the  prophetic  vision, 
much  that  accounts  for  the  use  of  figure 
and  dialogue,  as  well  as  the  employment 
of  the  historic  sense  in  predictive  scenes. 
But  there  is  much  important  truth  in  this 
section ;  and  the  examples  selected,  are 
specially  pointed  and  happy.  Professor 
Fairbairn  is  very  sore  upon  what  may  be 
called  the  realistic  inteipreters,  for  their 
principles,  carried  to  a  legitimate  conclu- 
sion, would  deny  that  Christianity  has 
yet  appeared.  The  chapter  on  the  future 
of  Israel,  is  worthy  of  all  consideration  and 
approval,  as  well  as  that  part  of  his  work 
which  shows  so  irresistibly,  how  uuscriptural 
is  the  notion  of  a  personal  reign  and  a  sen- 
suous millennium.  We  cannot  go  into  par- 
ticulars in  speaking  of  his  exposition  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
on  not  a  few  points  we  are  obliged  to  dis- 
sent. With  his  .notions  of  the  general 
structure  and  purpose  of  the  book,  we  so 
far  concur,  but  think  him  wrong  in  his 
idea  of  the  144,000  sealed  ones  of  Israel, 
for  that  is  the  contrast  of  one  nation 
with  the  boundless  myriads  of  redeem- 
ed ones  from  all  nations.  We  think,  too, 
he  widens  by  far  too  much  the  mean- 
ing of  the  teim  ^^  antichrist,*'  especially 
when  we  have  got  it  formally  defined  in 
the  first  epistle  of  John,  as  a  denial  of  the 
fleshly  nature,  or  true  humanity  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Does  not  the  19th  verse  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Revelation  appear  t# 
predict  the  downfall  of  Judaism  ?  and,  if  so, 
have  not  the  seals  and  trumpets  a  special 
reference  to  this  catastrophe?  We  are 
much  pleased  with  his  interpretation  of 
the  20th  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is 
so  thorough  and  self-consistent.  Professor 
Fairbairn  does  not  convert  days  into  years  ; 
his  idea  of  prophetic  numbers,  is  far  too 
accurate  and,  comprehensive,  for  such  a 
conclusion.  The  chapter  which  we  deem 
the  least  satisfactory,  is  that  which  dis- 
cusses the  relations  of  prophecy  to  human 
freedom.  The  theme  is  a  deep  one,  and 
demanded  a  more  profound  investigation. 
The  syle  is  lucid,  but  rather  difiiise; 
more  popular  than  academic  in  its  struo- 
ture.  Professor  Fairbairn  has  studied 
this  subject,  and  collateral  ones,  for  years, 
and  is  quite  at  home  among  foreign,  as 
well  as  British  authors.  In  some  respects, 
we  prefer  him  to  Auberlen  and  Hofmann  ; 
and  as  an  interpreter,  he  stands  on  far 
firmer  ground  than  Elliot  or  Stuart,  Heng- 
stenberg or  Delitzsch.  In  this  province  of 
Biblical  study,  the  Free  Church  has  ex^ 
celled.  We  cannot  predict,  indeed,  that 
Professor  Fairbaim's  book  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  standard  or  classical  work 
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on  the  subject,  for  we  think  that  a  better 
method,  and  a  more  thorough  analjsis, 
might  haye  been  adopted.  But  his  works 
and  that  of  Dr  David  Brown,  on  ^'the 
Second  Advent,"  have  done  good  service 
in  these  days,  and  have  lifted  up  a  noble 
and  unanswerable  protest  against  such 
vision  arj  fancies  and  carnal  delusions, 
as  are  rife  and  rampant  in  various  portions 
of  Christendom.  We  hope  that  we  have 
not  seen  the  last  of  Professor  Fairbaim 
on  a  subject  which  he  treats,  if  not  with 
unequalled  learning  or  ingenuity,  certainly 
with  that  singular  good  sense,  which  only 
a  sound  and  weU-balanced  mind  can 
possess. 


Modern  Romakism,  British  and  Con- 
tinental: A  Popular  View  of  the 
Theology,  Literature,  and  Practical 
Workings  of  Popery  in  our  Time.  By 
the  Rev.  James  A.  Huie,  Wooler. 
12mo,  pp.  149. 

Edinburgh :  Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

Herb  is  a  book  of  genuine  excellence  and 
utility.  The  author  has  evidently  been  a 
watchful  observer  of  Popery  in  its  modem 
phases  and  recent  workings,  and  he  re- 
ports his  survey  in  a  calm  and  thoughtful 
spirit,  and  with  an  entire  absence  of  that 
exaggerating  warmth  which  shakes  the 
confidence  of  cautious  readers.  No  one 
can  peruse  this  work  without  seeing  that, 
small  and  unpretentious  though  it  be,  it  is 
the  result  of  careful  reflective  reading,  ex- 
tending over  many  years.  With  obvious 
logical  propriety,  the  sketch  comprehends 
a  view  of  the  rise  and  progress,  with  some 
notice  of  the  most  prominent  leaders,  of 
those  restless  pioneers  of  Popery,  who  re- 
joice in  the  name  of  Anglo-Catholic.  The 
following  account  of  the  efforts  of  British 
Romanists,  in  the  line  of  popular  litera- 
ture, will  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers : — 

*'Much  has  been  displayed  of  late  years, 
much  activity  in  the  use  of  the  press.  An 
extensive  deDominational  literature  has 
sprung  up,  and  by  means  of  it,  hopes  are,  no 
doubt,  entertained  of  gaining  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Britain.  For  the  working-classes 
there  has  been  published  a  series  of  tracts, 
entitled  the  *  Clifton  Series.'  They  are  well 
written,  but  entirely  deficient  in  telling  popu- 
lar power.  One  tract  of  Mr  Ryle  is,  in  point 
of  pith  and  energy,  worth  the  whole  *  Clifton 
Series'  put  together.  The  '  Lamp '  aspires  to 
be  a  *  Chambers'  Journal'  and  a  *  Family 
Herald 'in  one.  Its  editor  understands  the 
weakness  of  correspondents  well ;  for  every 
piece  of  modern  poetry  he  receives  is  *  beau- 
tiful,' except  in  the  instances  where  it  happens 
to  be  *  sublime.*  We  fear  the  public  will 
hardly  endorse  his  opinion  of  these  budding 
Byrons,  and  nascent  Wordsworths.  By  far 
the  cleverest  part  of  the  *  Lamp,*  of  late,  has 


been  a  story,  *  Ailey  Meore.'  The  snpersti- 
tion  of  the  tale,  however,  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  author  (or  authoress)  making  the 
devil  take  the  shape  of  a  monstrous  rat,  and 
bite  one  of  the  female  characters,  till  the 
priest  exorcises  it.  The  bigotry  may  be 
seen  from  the  way  Archbishop  Whately  is 
spoken  of: — *  Poor  Dr  W.  consumes  L.20,000 
a-year,  and  writes  on  many  things  of  which 
he  knows  a  little,  and  of  some  things  {e.g. 
theologv)  of  which  he  knows  nothing.'  The 
*Lamp  has  a  good  circulation,  but  it  is 
understood  that  a  number  of  copies  are  cir- 
culated gratuitously  by  the  Romish  clergy." 

As  every  month  is  furnishing  materials 
for  enlarging  and  enriching  a  book  like 
this,  it  will  soon,  no  doubt,  appear  in  a 
second  edition.  The  author  will  improve 
it  greatly  for  use  as  a  work  of  reference,  if 
he  bestow  some  attention  on  the  subordin- 
ate branches  of  the  book-making  craft. 
The  want  of  divisions  into  chapters  or 
sections,  and  the  entire  absence  of  indices, 
impose  unnecessary  trouble  on  readers 
seeking  to  revert  to  any  special  part  of  its 
rich  and  interesting  contents. 


Israel  in  the  Past,  the  Present,  akd 
THE  Future,  or  Lectures  on  the  Be- 

BTORATION   OF  THE  JeWS.      By  ThOMAB 

Hutton,  F.G.S.,  Captain,  Bengal  Army. 

Edinburgh :  Moodie  and  Lothian. 

Whether  the  predicted  restoration  of 
Israel  is  literal  or  spiritual — whether  it 
it  means  only  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Christian'  faith,  or  includes  also 
their  return  to  the  Holy  Land — is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  no  practical  importance  can 
be  attached,  except  by  persons  who  have 
adopted  it  as  a  hobby.  No  writer  has  ever 
contrived  to  establish,  on  either  side,  such 
a  preponderance  of  probability,  as  would 
satisfy  the  demands  of  impartial  rnqnirers. 
The  difficulty  is,  that  the  language  of  the 
prophets  is  more  congruous  with  a  literal, 
and  the  language  of  the  apostles  with  a 
spiritual  restoration :  and  as  to  "  the  way 
of  the  kings  of  the  East,"  who  can  tell  who 
they  are,  and  what  is  their  way?  We 
have  no  objection,  however,  to  see  a  book 
on  this  subject  once  in  a  lustrum,  for  we 
regard  it  as  belonging  to  the  stock  of  show 
questions,  by  the  investigation  of  which 
prophetical  interpreters  are  drilled  or  dis- 
ciplined. In  searching  for  arguments  on 
it,  they  discover  something  else ;  if  not, 
they  sharpen  their  tools.  Captain  Hutton 
defends  the  spiritual  interpretation.  We 
do  not  think  his  work  wiU  either  silence 
the  literalists,  or  convince  the  neutrals. 
Through  defect  of  logical  training,  he  has 
allowed  the  course  of  his  argument  to  be 
clogged  with  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant  and 
questionable  matter;  through  defect  of 
dieological  training,  he  too  often  delivers 
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his  comments  on  Scripture,  in&otit  due 
regard  to  the  scope  and  context.  He  is 
not  sufficiently  learned  to  settle  a  question 
like  this,  nor  need  he  expect  that  his  rea- 
sonings will  find  favour,  even  among  them 
who  adopt  his  conclusions.  Tet  we  have 
examined  his  hook  with  much  pleasure. 
It  has  a  soldier-like  frankness  and  hearti- 
ness, reyealing  more  of  the  writer's  personal 
character  than  a  professional  author  would 
care  to  show.  It  indicates  an  intimate  fa- 
miliarity with  the  sacred  volume,  all  the 
more  hononrahle  that  it  is  evidently  com- 
bined with  a  love  of  .science.  It  breathes 
thronghout  an  ardent  attachment  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  This  is 
the  feature  of  the  work  by  which  we  have 
been  most  interested.  We  would  not 
flatter  Captain  Hutton,  by  persuading  him 
that  he  is  eminently  q^ualified  to  brighten 
the  dark  parts  of  th&  prophetic  record ; 
bat  we  hope  he  will  long  continue,  not 
ODiy  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  gospel, 
bnt  to  defend  its  cause,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  he  does  in  the  circle  which  he  fre- 
quents. As  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
we  are  willing  that  time  shall  decide 
whether  it  is  to  be  literal  or  spiritual,  if  it 
be  not  forgotten  that  ^^  their  deb  tors  we 
are." 


Millennial  Studies,  on  What  saiththe 

SCRIPTUBB   CONCERNING  THE   KiNODOM 

AND  Advent  of  Chbist  ?    By  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  Lton,  B.A. 

London :  Ward  and  Go. 

That  is  the  question — What  saith  the 
Scripture?  It  is  the  only  question  that 
reqnires  to  be  discussed  in  this  controversy. 
Millenniarians  are  fond  of  arguing,  as  if 
those  who  differ  from  them  were  oppressed 
by  a  load  of  prejudice,  which  prevents 
them  from  appreciating  the  force  of  scrip- 
tural evidence.  They  remind  us  of  the 
great  and  good  men,  in  every  age  and 
country,  who  have  embraced  their  peculiar 
riews,  and  they  strenuously  refute,  for  our 
benefit,  objections  which  we  never  urged. 
It  is  all  beside  the  mark.  Let  them  prove 
tbat  their  doctrines  are  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  we  promise  to 
adopt  them,  whether  they  are  approved  or 
disapproved  by  the  theological  schools — 
whether  they  clash  or  coincide  with  ante- 
cedent probabilities.  As  long  as  we  do 
not  find  them  in  the  Bible,  we  must  reject 
them.  That  they  are  not  there,  has  often 
been  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reli- 
gious world ;  and  in  this  volume  Mr  Lyon 
baa  shown  it  again  in  a  manner  most  credit- 
able to  the  extent  of  his  scholarship,  and 
to  his  powers  of  reasoning.  It  does  not 
supersede  the  standard  work  of  Brown  of 
Glasgow ;  bnt  any  one  who  wishes  to  see 


a  Iticid  and  succinct  statement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  argument,  will  find  it  here. 
It  has  this  recommendation,  as  a  popular 
treatise,  that  it  takes  up  the  several  topics 
very  much  in  the  shape  which  they  are 
likely  to  assume  to  the  mind  of  the  general 
reader.  The  student  of  theology  would 
prefer  a  distinct  enunciation  and  syste- 
matic discussion  of  the  few  great  principles 
which  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  controversy, 
and  on  which  its  settlement  ultimately  de- 
pends :  the  general  reader  would  rather  see 
the  points  treated  as  they  occur  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  practical  mquirer.  The 
author  has  been  most  successful,  when  he 
adheres  most  closely  to  the  question  which 
he  has  proposed  in  his  title  page.  In  the 
few  instances  in  which  he  has  deviated 
firom  it — as  when  he  has  attempted  to  re- 
duce some  of  the  Millennarian  views  to 
absurdity — he  has  been  less  happy.  There 
is  something  invidious  in  this  line  of  argu- 
ment, and  then  it  is  so  open  to  retaliation  ; 
for  what  doctrine  is  there  from  which  a 
good  logician  cannot  deduce  an  intermin- 
able array  of  absurd  consequences  ?  "  What 
saith  the  Scripture  ?  "  is  the  real  question, 
and  it  is  not  wise  to  snbmit  the  millennial 
controversy  to  the  decision  of  public  opin- 
ion on  any  other  issue  than  that  which 
is  here  so  acutely  pleaded.  We  must  not 
omit  to  say,  that  the  Appendix  contains  a 
correspondence  between  Mr  Lyon  and  Dr 
Gumming,  which  breathes  a  fine  Christian 
spirit  on  both  sides.  Reasoning,  however, 
is  not  the  Doctor's  forte. 


Altak  Gold  :  or,  the  Worthiness  of  the 
Lamb  that  was  Slain  to  receive  Riches. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Macfaklane,  LL.D,, 
etc.     18mo,  pp.  64.    3d  Thousand. 

Edinburgh :  Shepherd  and  Elliot. 

On  the  publication  of  Dr  Harris'  "  Mam- 
mon," a  treatise  which  had  no  small  influ- 
ence in  awakening  the  free-giving  spirit  of 
Christians  in  our  day,  a  minister  of  our 
acquaintance  took  occasion  to  lend  the 
work  to  a  rich,  but  extremely  frugal  mem- 
ber of  his  flock,  thinking  it  might  thaw  his 
hard  bound  penuriousness.  On  returning 
the  book,  the  cautions  brother  was  full  of 
admiration  of  the  talent  and  eloquence  it 
displayed,  and  discriminately  observed 
that  he  had  ^*nae  doubt  it  was  greatly 
needed  awa'  yonder  in  England."  Possibly 
it  did  not  occur  to  him,  though  the  proof 
was  so  close  at  hand,  that  it  was  greatly 
needed  in  Scotland  too.  .This  we,  at  least, 
will  take  it  on  ns  to  say  of  a  work  of  a 
similar  spirit  and  aim — Dr  M*Farlane*s 
"Altar  Gold."  After  the  sale  of  two 
thousand  copies  in  England,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  transfer  it  to  a  Scotch 
publishing  house,  under  whose  care  this 
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"  Third  Thousaivd*'  now  appears.    Having  or  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  Christianity, 

already  pronounced  onr  admiring  opinion  who  read  a  great  deal  of  the  current  litera- 

of  the  discourse,  we  hare  only  now  to  ex-  tnre  of  the  day,  but  are  deplorably  ignorant 

press  the  hope,  that  in  this  cheaper  form,  of  theology.  Guilt,  and  righteousness,  and 

it  will  have  a  wide  circulation  among  our  imputation,  and  justification,  are  counters 

Scotch  churches.  they  hare  not  been  used  to  employ.     The 

most  momentous  question  propounded  in 


A  Trkatisb  on  Justification  by  Faith,  theological  language  does  not  move  their 

By  Paton  J.  Gloag,  Assistant  Minister  sympathies.    It  is  easy  to  say,  that  men 

of  Dunning  ^^^  spend  their  time  in  mastering  the 

Ediaburgh :  Paton  and  Ritchie.  terminology  and  nomenclature  of  half  a 

dozen  sciences,  ought  to  devote  a  portion 
It  is  the  professed  design  of  Mr  Gloag  to  ©f  their  leisure  to  learn  the  first  principles 
produce  a  popular  treatise.  It  is  not  his  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  it  is,  we  think, 
intention  to  address  professional  readers  jugt  ^^  g^y  g©^  Bm  gince  their  souls  are 
— those  who  are  familiar  with  the  litera-  ^o  valuable,  might  we  not  try,  for  their 
ture  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  hj  gate,  to  present  the  question  in  non- 
fiaith.  They  might  find  nothing  in  his  technical  forms  of  speech  ?  We  do  not 
volume  but  daily  bread ;  but  they  will  see  blame  Mr  Gloag  for  not  engaging  in  this 
that,  while  he  has  read  whatever  was  task.  He  has  done  well  what  he  under- 
within  his  reach  on  the  subject,  he  has  not  took  to  do.  There  is  another  doctrine  we 
spared  the  honest  exercise  of  his  own  are  still  more  desirous  of  seeing  discussed 
faculties.  If  they  are  not  inclined  to  in  a  shape  adapted  to  this  sort  of  people- 
study  his  volume,  let  them  recommend  it  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
to  them  for  whom  he  writes— the  people.  There  seem  to  us  to  be  many  indications, 
There  are  two  sorts  of  people  whom  it  is  that  the  next  great  revival  shall  be  pro- 
necessary  to  distinguish  here.  There  are  duced  by  the  more  full  and  faithful  preach- 
the  Christian  people— the  members  and  ing  of  this  doctrine,  which  the  world  and 
adherents  of  our  respective  churches.  By  the  Church  need  so  much— not  by  the  ex- 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  by  attendance  on  elusion,  but  by  the  supplementing,  of  the 
the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  by  private  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  church, 
study  of  religious  publications,  they  have  «« who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
acquired  considerable  acquaintance  with  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification." 

the  technical  language  of  theology.  Their  

most  sacred  thoughts  have  learned  to  rtm  ■                            _.                 __  .  ,    .   ,, 

in  that  mould.    They  wish  to  receive  as  Pbbsbttekt  on  Pkelact  :  Which  is  the 

much  information  on  all  the  doctrines  of  ^^^^  Conformable  to  the  Pattern  of  the 

the  Christian  system  as  can  be  conveyed  Apostolic  Churches,  embracmga  E«plj 

without    a    professional    training.      This  ^^  a  Pamphlet    by  the  Rev^  W.  Fab- 

book  is  meant  for  them,  and  it  wiU  suit  2.^^^*'t,^-^-'  ^''u^'S'"^  ^^^pI?*"  ^ 
Ihem.  It  contains  none  of  those  new-  Bishop  Wordsworth.  By  rnoMAsCRAW- 
coined  vocables  which  have  lately  been  im-  fobd,  D.D, 
ported  from  beyond  seas,  and  which  are  Edinburgh  :  Moodie  and  Lothian, 
all  the  more  intolerable,  that  the  assistance  This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  contro- 
of  "Walker"  is  invoked  in  vain.  It  has  versial  writing.  The  statements  are  clear, 
none  of  that  deceitful  haze  which  renders  it  the  argumentation  is  acute  and  vigorous^ 
oftentimes  difiicult  to  tell  whether  that  the  replies  are  ingenious,  the  spirit  is  can- 
mass  of  verbiage  enwraps  any  distinct  did,  the  style  has  a  flow,  that  marks  a  hahit 
thought.  It  has  no  savour  of  neology,  but  of  distinct  and  perspicuous  thought.  The 
on  the  nature,  the  ground,  the  instrument.  Examining  Chaplain  of  Bishop  Words- 
and  the  result  of  justification,  follows  the  worth  is  completely  vanquished  by  one  of 
teaching  of  Hooker,  and  Davenant,  and  the  ministers  of  St  Andrew's  Parish,  Edin- 
Owen,  and  Edwards,  and  Fuller.  There  burgh.  He  has  proved  that  his  reasonings 
are  no  pretensions  to  originality — there  is  are  fallacious,  that  his  learning  is  second- 
no  ambition  of  eloquence — there  is  no  hand,  that  his  quotations  are  sometimes 
tendency  to  ultra-orthodoxy.  A  little  garbled.  The  champion  of  prelacy  wonld 
more  depth  now  and  then  would  not  have  need  to  study  the  ethics  of  quotation, 
been  unacceptable  to  the  general  reader,  Whether  we  are  Episcopalians  or  Presby- 
for  we  have  many  profound  divines  in  terians,  let  us  be  honest  men.  We  haTV 
Scotland  who  were  never  enrolled  in  di-  no  real  interests  apart  from  the  interests  of 
vinity  halls.  They  are  not  so  much  afraid  truth.  If  Presbytery  is  not  conformable 
OS  some  of  their  teachers  are  of  being  taken  to  the  pattern  of  the  Apostolic  Churches, 
beyond  their  depth.  Besides  those  whom  we  shall  be  grateful  to  the  man  who  con- 
we  have  called  the  Christian  people,  there  vinces  us  of  the  fact.  But  he  must  not 
are  others,  most  of  them,  perhaps,  hostile,  expect  us  to  accept  confident  assertion  of 
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hu  own  apostolic  succession,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  proof,  much  less  as  the  sum 
total 


The  Holt  Bible  :  with  an  Original  and 
Copious  Critical  and  Explanatory  Com- 
mentary.   The  New  Testament  by  the 
Rev.  David  Bbown,  D.D, 
GUsgow:  Collins. 

We  have  received  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  containing  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  with  accompanying  notes.  Dr 
Brown  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
difficult  task  he  has  prescribed  to  himself, 
of  giving  the  greatest  amount  of  infonna- 
tioQ  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  The 
explanations  of  difficult  passages  are,  in 
general,  good,  the  comments  very  sug- 
gestive, and  graced  with  happy  selections 
from  the  latest  as  well  as  from  ancient 
expositors,  and  the  reflections,  which  are 
always  natural,  as  copious  as  the  limited 
space  afforded  him  permitted.  Some 
knotty  points,  and  unusual  phrases,  are 
passed  by,  which  we  should  have  liked  to 
see  explained  ;  but  they  are  not  numerous. 
It  has  none  of  the  trivialities  of  which 
Barnes'  Notes  on  the  Gospels  are  so  full. 
The  type  is  small,  but  clear,  and  the  book 
a  marvel  of  cheapness. 


Hymns  op  Praise,  Pkater,  and  Detodt 
Meditation.  By  Josiah  Conder  (Pre- 
pared for  Publication  by  the  Author).. 
18mo,pp.  219. 

London :  J.  Snow. 

A  GOOD  hymn  is  one  of  the  highest  feats  of 
Christian  authorship.  Many  who  have 
given  proof  of  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine*'  in  other  branches  of  poetical  com- 
positioD,  have  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
produce  verses  which  any  intelligent  and 
devout  congregation  would  care  to  use  fre- 
quently in  the  worship  of  God ;  and  others, 
who  never  aspired  to  the  title  of  poet,  have 
been  honoured  to  furnish  words  and  senti- 
ments in  which  millions  of  Christians  de- 
light to  celebrate  the  Divine  praise  every 
Sabbath  day.  The  composition  of  a  hymn, 
such  as  the  churches  want,  requires,  as 
has  been  observed,  "  such  a  combination 
of  genius,  taste,  and  ardent  piety,  and  all 
of  them  to  be  so  forgotten,  and  so  uncon- 
sciously employed  in  the  simple  expression 
of  praise  and  supplication,  as  seldom  are 
found,  and  are  seldom  thus  exercised  when 
found."  The  late  Josiah  Conder  is  one  of 
the  few  who,  in  our  day,  have  cultivated 
successfully  this  divine  art.  Like  James 
Montgomery,  he  found  in  it  a  refreshing 
solace  and  relaxation  amidst  the  harassing 
cares  and  toils  of  a  newspaper  editor's 
life ;  and,  as  he  resembled  that  prince  of 


hymnists,  in  the  uniform  vigour  and  con- 
sistency with  which,  in  his  prose  writings, 
he  championed  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  and  Christian  truth,  he  came  little 
behind  him  in  beauty  and  finish,  and  quite 
equalled  him  in  the  scriptural  accuracy  and 
intelligent  devoutness  of  his  verse.  The 
first  section  of  this  volume  comprises  ver- 
^ri^s  of  psalms — of  those  particularly 
whrch'4>Rrtake  of  a  lyrical  character,  and 
are  best  fitted  for  Christian  worship.  The 
second  consists  of  hymns  of  praise  and 
adoration ;  the  third  of  collects  in  verse ; 
the  fourth  of  hymns,  founded  on  passages 
of  holy  Scripture.  What  we  admire  most 
in  Mr  Conder's  hymns,  is  the  happy  union 
of  tender  Christian  sentiment,  with  a  full 
and  clear  exhibition  of  vital  evangelical 
doctrine.  The  negative  theology  has  no 
countenance  from  his  example,  and  in 
reading  this  volume,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  the  hymnal  controversy  presently 
agitating  the  body  to  which  he  belonged, 
would  have  been  either  arrested  or  greatly 
modified,  had  he  been  spared  till  now.  In 
the  United  Presbyterian  Hymn  Book  we 
observe  only  one  of  Conder's  composi- 
tions; but  had  that  work  be^n  prepared 
after  the  publication  of  the  volume  before 
us,  the  Committee,  we  are  persuaded, 
would  have  availed  themselves  more  freely 
of  his  gifted  pen. 


Christian  Deyotedness  and  Minis- 
terial Usefulness  Exemplified  :  A 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Datid  Moir,  lately 
Superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  City 
Mission,  formerly  Minister  of  Wallis 
Street  Chapel,  South  Shields,  12mo,  pp. 
228. 

Edmburgh  :  T.  C.  Jack. 

Mr  Moir  was  for  two  years  a  catechist  in 
the  Jamaica  Mission,  an  office  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  the  congregation  of 
Bose  Street,  Edinburgh.  His  health  having 
suffered  from  the  West  Indian  climate,  he 
returned  to  Scotland  ;  and  having  adopted 
congregational  views  of  church  order,  be- 
came a  minister,  first  at  Laurencekirk,  and 
afterwards  at  South  Shields.  His  early 
life  is  interesting,  from  its  exemplifying 
the  resolution  and  perseverance  with  which 
pious  boys  in .  Scotland  often  force  their 
way  to  a  University  education,  despite  of 
narrow  circumstances,  and  the  discourag- 
ing apprehensions  of  friends.  His  subse- 
quent career  presents  an  excellent  pattern 
of  laborious  zeal  in  the  work  of  winning 
souls.  The  seeds  of  the  complaint  caught, 
in  Jamaica,  he  carried  with  him  through 
life,  and  at  length  he  sank  under  it,  11th 
March  18.')6,  having  nearly  completed  his 
fortieth  year.  The  style  and  spirit  of  the 
biographer  are  all  that  could  be  wished. 
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BELIGIOUS  LIBEBTY  IN  FBANCE. 

The  imperfect  degree  in  which  this  bless- 
ing is  enjoyed  in  France,  and  the  per- 
severing attacks  made  upon  it  at  the 
instigation  of  the  priests,  have  just  been 
illustrated  by  a  new  instance. 

For  about  ten  jears  there  has  been  a 
little  Evangelical  church  at  Saint-Bel, 
four  leagues  from  the  city  of  Lyons.  Here, 
with  the  authorization  of  the  local  and 
inferior  authorities,  religious  worship  was 
celebrated  with  entire  freedom.  On  the 
4th  of  August  last,  the  Mayor  of  Saint-Bel, 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  Prefect  of  Lyons, 
addressed  an  order  to  the  Evangelist,  M. 
Louis  Charpiot,  forbidding  meetings  in  that 
commune.  On  Sabbath,  the  1 0th  of  August, 
when  the  congregation  was  about  to  meet 
in  their  ordinary  place  of  worship,  they 
found  the  door  obstructed  by  the  Mayor, 
with  a  guard  of  six  gendarmes.  M. 
Charpiot,  on  receiving  an  injunction  to 
retire,  requested  his  brethren  to  do  so,  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  he  yielded 
only  to  force.  On  Sabbath  the  24th,  the 
congregation  met  in  the  same  place  ;  the 
service  was  nearly  concluded,  when  sud- 
denly the  door  opened,  and  the  Mayor 
entered  at  the  head  of  some  gendarmes. 
A  proces  verbal  was  drawn  up  ;  somewhere 
about  forty  persons,  who  constituted  the 
audience,  were  compelled  to  give  their 
names  and  simames,  and  then  the  Evan- 
gelist at  their  head  withdrew,  declaring 
anew  that  he  yielded  only  to  compulsion. 
A  second  meeting  was  held,  the  same  day, 
in  the  afternoon,  in  another  place,  to  offer 
the  worship  to  God,  required  in  His  word ; 
and  other  meetings  continued  to  be  held, 
in  different  places,  after  that  time,  always 
peaceably,  and  without  the  smallest  dis- 
order. 

Meanwhile,  the  legal  steps  were  taken 
by  the  authorities  in  prosecution  of  the 
alleged  offence ;  and,  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, the  cause  was  brought  into  Court. 
The  hall  of  the  Correctional  Tribunal  of 
Lyons  on  that  day  presented  a  strange 
spectacle.  Forty-five  country  people,  men, 
women,  old  people  and  young,  were  placed 
•at  the  bar.  Their  crime  may  be  guessed. 
It  was  that  of  joining  in  Evangelical  wor- 
ship. 

A  dense  crowd  was  present,  consisting 
of  the  friends  and  co-religionists  of  the 
accused,  and  of  many  of  the  bar  of  Lyons ; 
the  interest  excited  was  intense.  A  cele- 
brated advocate,  M.  Bethmont,  battonier 
(chief)  of  the  order  of  advocates  of  the 
Court  of  Paris,  was  charged  with  the  de- 


fence. The  pannels  were  accused  of 
having  been  present  at  interdicted  religi- 
ous meetings,  and  of  having  constituted 
one  of  the  associations  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  1852,  in  the  canton  of  Arbresle,  near 
Lyons.  The  President  of  the  Court,  Rie- 
nssec,  interrogated  them,  addressing  himself 
first  to  the  Evangelist,  M.  Charpiot :  ^*  Did 
you  preside  at  the  meetings  on  such  and 
such  a  day?"  "Yes."  "Why  did  you 
hold  such  meetings  when  you  were  pro- 
hibited ?  "  "  Between  two  contrary  com- 
mands, the  one  coming  from  God,  and  the 
other  from  men,  the  Christian  cannot 
hesitate ;  he  obeys  that  which  comes  from 
God."  To  similar  questions,  each  of  the 
accused  replied  with  the  same  frankness, 
the  humble  frankness  of  the  Christian;" 
"Yes,  I  was  present  at  these  meetings." 
One  of  them  added,  "I  was  present  as 
often  as  I  could ;  for  twenty  years  I  have 
attended  the  Evangelical  worship." 

M.  de  Praudiere,  one  of  the  substitutes  of 
the  Procureur-General,  conducted  the  case 
against  the  accused.  He  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  law  of  1852  fixed  guilt  upon 
them.  That  law,  he  said,  respected  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  was  an  inviolable 
sanctuary.  Liberty  of  conscience  was 
the  right  to  choose  one's  belief  without 
being  answerable  for  it  to  any  one;  and 
never,  at  any  period,  had  that  liberty  been 
more  respected  than  at  the  present  day. 
The  Evangelical  Church  of  Lyons  knew 
this,  as  they  had  several  places  of  worship 
in  that  city.  But,  he  said,  several  decrees 
had  shewn  what  is  the  meaning  and  appli- 
cation of  the  law  in  reference  to  assemblies 
for  religious  worship  ;  an  authorization  is 
indispensable ;  without  an  authorization, 
whoever  takes  part  in  such  assemblies, 
places  himself  within  the  sweep  of  the 
penal  code ;  the  application  of  which  he 
demanded  to  the  present  case. 

M.  Bethmont,  in  an  admirable  pleading 
on  the  other  side  (which  is  to  be  published 
immediately),  kept  the  audience  hanging 
on  his  lips  for  nearly  two  hours.  The  same 
gentleman  has  been  repeatedly  employed 
in  similar  cases,  particularly  that  of  Bellac, 
in  -the  Haute  Vienne,  and  has  a  distin- 
guished reputation  at  the  bar.  At  the 
close  of  his  address,  he  requested  that  M. 
E.  de  Presseus^,  the  pastor  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  the  Taitbout,  Paris, 
might  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words. 
This  had  been  granted  in  the  trial  at  Bellac, 
when  M.  de  Presseuse's  advocacy  was  of 
considerable  service,  but  in  the  present 
instance,  the  Court  refused  the  application. 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  was  then 
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given,  condemning  M.  Gharpiot  to  a  fine 
of  30O  francs,  and  the  others  to  1 6  francs 
each,  with  the  expenses. 

We  take  the  substance  of  the  abore  ac- 
coQDt  from  the  Archives  du  Christianismey 
and  the  Temoin  de  la  VeriU,  These  jour- 
nals, while  they  gire  a  narrative  of  the 
facts,  do  not  dare,  of  course,  to  make  the 
slightest  comment.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
slanderous  letter,  written  from  Lyons  on 
the  day  on  which  the  case  was  decided, 
whether  from  the  Rationalist  or  Papist 
parties,  we  know  not,  appeared  imme- 
diately in  le  Droit,  and  was  copied  into  all 
the  other  journals.  In  this  letter,  the 
evangelical  Protestants  of  Saint-Bel  were 
ridiculed  under  the  name  of  the  Momiers^ 
and  the  facts  misrepresented.  M.  de  Pres- 
seose,  who  had  been  present  at  the  trial, 
wrote,  without  delay,  to  five  of  the  chief 
joamals  of  Paris,  correcting  these  un. 
n'orthy  misrepresentations  ;  his  letter, 
though  short  and  perfectly  temperate  in 
tone,  was  admitted  by  none  of  them,  save 
the  Journal  des  Dehats, 

So  much  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  independence  of  the  press  in 
France. 


SOUTH  AFBICA. 

The  travels  of  a  Christian  missionary, 
having  for  their  ultimate  object  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  new  regions 
opened  up  by  his  daring  enterprise,  can- 
not fiail  to  interest  all  the  true  fHends  of 
humanity.  The  direct  missionary  work  of 
Dr  Livingston  will  not  be  entirely  sus- 
pended during  his  exploratory  wanderings 
among  the  yarious  African  tribes  whom 
his  recent  journeys  have  brought  to  light. 
Wherever  he  could  obtain  a  hearing,  he 
would  make  known  the  glad  tidings  which 
it  was  the  great  work  of  his  life  to  preach 
to  every*creature.  The  line  of  his  j  oumeys 
has  led  him  about  1000  miles  north  of  the 
Kuruman,  his  missionary  station.  He  had 
reached  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat. 
9°  30'  S.,  in  1854;  and  from  thence  re- 
turned eastward,  with  the  purpose  of 
pushing  his  adventurous  way  right  across 
Africa,  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Set- 
ting out  early  in  1855,  he  had,  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  got  over  750  miles  of  his 
journey ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  March 
of  the  present  year,  he  had  reached  to 
Zette,  750  miles  farther  on,  on  the  river 
Zambezi,  and  250  miles  from  Quillimane, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth 
of  that  great  river,  where  he  has  since 
•rrivcd  in  safety,  after  numerous  perils 
and  hardships.  Some  notes  of  his  journey, 
>o  far  as  Zette,  have  been  already  made 
public ;  his  entire  journal  may  be  expected 
soon.    In  the  country  situate  between  10° 


and  18°  S.  lat.,  and  towards  the  centre  of 
the  continent,  there  is  an  extensive  plain, 
intersected  in  every  direction  by  large 
rivers,  with  their  branches.  They  are,  in 
respect  of  volume  of  water,  far  greater 
than  the  rivers  in  the  south  of  Africa,  and 
never  dry  up.  They  appear  to  have  two 
beds — one  that  of  the  river  proper,  and  the 
other  higher  and  wider,  to  embrace  the 
flood  which  occurs  at  their  annual  over- 
flow, during  the  rainy  season  in  the  north. 
When  this  periodical  inundation  occurs, 
the  haughs  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
higher  bed  are  all  flooded,  although,  as  in 
one  case,  they  may  be  more  than  twenty 
miles  broad.  The  rest  of  the  conntnr  is 
from  under  100  to  200  feet  higher  than 
this  higher  bed,  which  is  filled  by  the  in- 
undation. One  lake  here  sends  its  waters 
both  westward  to  the  Atlantic,  by  the  river 
Congo,  and  eastward  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
by  the  Zambezi;  therefore  this  central 
part  of  the  country  must  be  considerably 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  on 
either  side,  which  will  necessarily  favour 
the  climate.  The  climate  is  represented 
as  having  both  a  favourable  and  unfavour- 
able aspect.  From  the  vast  expanse  of 
water  and  marshy  ground  at  one  season, 
and  the  exuberant  vegetation  at  another, 
much  fever  and  wasting  disease  is  sup- 
posed to  prevail,  and  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  inferred  to  be  high.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  few  miscellaneous  diseases  ap- 
pear to  prevail :  so  far  as  Dr  Livingston's 
observation  went,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
maladies  common  in  Britain  are  unknown 
there ;  so  that  missionary  life,  in  that  dis- 
trict of  country,  would  probably  be  more 
Safe  than  in  many  other  scenes  of  mission- 
ary labour.  Dr  Livingston  was  here  a 
traveller  rather  than  a  missionary,  and 
underwent  hardships  and  privations  which 
few  constitutions  would  have  survived ; 
so  that  his  twenty-seven  attacks  of  fever, 
within  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half, 
is  no  prognostication  wnatever  of  what  a 
prudent  missionary  located  there  would 
have  to  undergo.  The  population  is,  on 
the  whole,  dense — ^much  more  so  than  in 
the  south ;  and,  among  several  tribes,  there 
is  no  impediment  to  immediate  occupation 
by  missionaries,  nor  is  there  a  more  in- 
viting field  in  South  Africa.  Every  head- 
man and  chief  in  the  country  would  be 
proud  of  the  visit  or  residence  of  a  white 
man.  And  there  is  security  generally  for 
life  and  property.  Among  one  very  large 
tribe,  friendly  and  industrious,  they  always 
met,  in  the  forests  near  the  villages,  with 
idols  and  places  of  prayer,  to  which  the 
worshipper,  male  or  female,  comes  alone, 
in  the  still  darkness  of  forest  night,  to  pray 
to  their  gods.  Among  two  or  three  tribes 
they  were  treated  with  suspicion  and  an- 
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noyance;  but  a  few  more  visits  woald 
render  them  as  safe  as  all  other  tribes ; 
and  it  maj  be  confidentlj  stated,  that  if 
any  one  behaves  among  these  other  tribes 
as  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  he  will 
invariably  be  treated  as  such.    The  pre- 
vailing languages  or  dialects  have  a  con- 
siderable affinity  to  each  other.    Each  of 
the  negro  tribes  readily  learns  the  language 
of  the  others.    They  have  also  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  Lichuana  language, 
into  which  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  soon  translated.    The 
influence  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  the 
true  negro  language,   will   be   immense. 
The  Africans  are  all  deeply  imbued  with ' 
the  spirit  of  trade.    They  may  soon  be 
dependent  on  English  calico  for  clothing, 
which  is  at  present  retailed  to  them  by 
inches ;  a  small  piece  will  purchase  a  slave. 
If  they  had  the  opportunity  of  a  market, 
they  could  raise,  on  their  rich  soil,  abun- 
dance of  cotton,  and  of  zingoba  beans  for 
oil.    Many  of  the  villages  were  models  of 
neatness,  and  so  were  their  gardens  and 
huts.    Many  were  inveterate  musicians. 
Commerce  has  the  effect  of  speedily  letting 
the  tribes  see  their  mutual  dependence. 
It  breaks  up  the  sullen  isolation  of  hea- 
thenism.   Thus   it  is  so  far  good  ;   but 
Christianity  alone    meets   the  wants    of 
AMca  and  the  world. 


POLYNESIA,  HBRVET  ISLANDS,  AITUTAKI. 

Undeb  date  24th  December  last,  Mr  Boyle, 
the  excellent  missionary  of  this  island, 
gives  some  striking  details  of  one  of  the 
earliest  converts  there,  Tekii,  the  senior 
deacon,  and  the  oldest  member  of  their 
church,  recently  cut  off  by  a  sudden  stroke 
of  death.  When  the  first  native  evange- 
list, Fapehia,  was  placed  on  that  island  by 
the  late  Mr  Williams,  in  1821,  the  appar- 
ently cordial  reception  given  him  was  soon 
shown  to  be  insincere,  by  acts  of  open  hos- 
tility. The  promise  of  the  chief,  that  he 
should  be  protected,  was  faithfully  observed 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  and,  along 
with  Tekii,  he  continued  to  attend  the  in- 
structions of  the  devoted  evangelist.  They 
formed,  however,  only  a  little  band,  while 
the  heathen  party  bore  sway.  The  latter 
were  resolved  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
their  gods ;  and  Tekii,  with  a  few  others, 
were  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims.  The 
leader  of  the  band  selected  to  drag  them 
to  the  sacrificial  fires  still  lives,  a  trophy 
of  Divine  grace,  and  a  witness  for  God. 
At  their  social  meetings  he  still  frequently 
relates  the  events  of  those  times  ;  and,  in 
contrasting  the  past  and  present,  describes, 
with  singular  felicity,  the  large  improve- 
ment now  apparent.  At  the  period  in 
question,  the  evangelist  and  a  small  band 


of  converts  were  met  for  prayer.    The 
heathen  party  sought  them  with  deadly 
designs.    As  they  approached  the  grove 
within  which  the  few  converts  were  as- 
sembled, their  ears  were  struck  with  a  low 
chaunt  of  voices,  repeating  in  concert  their 
Christian  catechism.    The  object  of  the 
heathen  party  was  to  despatch  them  at 
once,  and  then,  according  to  the  cruel 
usage  of  the  island,  to  drag  them,  welter- 
ing in  blood,  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  The 
leader  of  the  party,  who  stiU  lives,  says, 
that  when  they  attempted  to  raise  their 
spears  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  they  were 
powerless   to  do  so,  and  felt   the   same 
inability  at  each  succeeding  attempt ;  while 
such  was  the  panic  it  produced,  that  they 
fled  in  terror  from  the  scene.    Tekii  was 
the  last  of  these  spiritual  heroes.    He  was 
accustomed  often,  at  their  Friday  meet- 
ings, to  quote  the  expressive  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what 
lam."    He  was  of  eminent  service,  in  the 
encouraging  manner  in  which  he  met  those 
under  first  impressions,  and  in  the  wise 
counsels  and  instructions  he  gave  to  new 
converts.  He  was  also  the  principal  super- 
intendent of  the  schools,  having  himself 
soon  acquired  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher.     In  the  schools,  in  district 
prayer  meetings,  in  visiting  the  sick,  in 
reading  the  Scriptures  from  house  to  house, 
he  was  from  the  first  assiduous  and  perse- 
vering. He  had  also  charge  of  a  provident 
association,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  prevent  absence  from  school  and* 
from  public  ordinances,  by  want  of  suitable 
dress,  and  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  useful 
school  materials.  By  these  long-continued 
and  unremitting  labours  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  his  feeble  constitution  at  length 
gave  way.     Tekii  was  suddenly  seized, 
about  midnight,  with  spasms,  causing  acute 
suffering,  under  which   he    lingered  for 
three  weeks,  and  then  expired — the  mis- 
sionary retiring  from  the  solemn  scene  of 
his  deathbed,  alive  only  to  one  feeling, 
namely,  humble  gratitude  for  what  God 
had  wrought  in  the  history  of  this  once 
South  Sea  savage.  Nearly  the  whole  com- 
munity followed  him  to  the  grave,  with 
many  tears.  He  showed  a  warm  and  gene- 
rous hospitality  to  sea-faring  men,  and  to 
all  strangers.  This  brought  him  sometimes 
under  strong  temptations,  hi  the  barter  of 
property,  to  connive  at  sinful  practices; 
but  he  was  invulnerable ;  he  frowned  on 
all  such  attempts  ;   he  called  it  death- 
money,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  barter 
away  the  virtue  of  his  country  for  a  price. 
Such  were  his  consistent  character,  and  the 
invaluable  assistance  which,   for  sixteen 
years,  he  rendered  to  the  missionary,  who 
labours  alone,  with  exemplary  diligence, 
in  that  island. 
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PRESBTTBBIAL  PBOCBBDINOS. 

Aberdeen. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
9th  December.  A  unanimous  call  from  the 
congregation  of  Stonehaven,  addressed  to 
Mr  Robert  Scott,  preacher,  was  sustained. 
The  presbyterial  committee  on  the  "  Synod's 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Scheme"  re- 
ported progress.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  into  effect  the  views  of  the 
oynod  with  reference  to  congregational 
statistics.  Messrs  Henry  Angus  and  Wil- 
liam Watson,  students,  after  undergoing 
their  various  trials  for  license,  were  licensed 
by  the  presbytery  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
after  the  second  Sabbath  of  January 
1857. 

Arbroath. — A  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  this 
presbytery  was  held  at  Arbroath  on  the 
23d  September,  to  consider  a  petition  from 
the  congregation  of  High  Street,  Brechin, 
for  a  moderation ;  when  the  petition  was 
granted,  and  the  moderation  appointed  to 
take  place  on  the  6th  October — the  Rev. 
Hugh  Aird  to  preside.  The  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  was  held  at  Brechin  on 
the  7th  of  October,  when  the  report  of  the 
above  moderation  was  presented,  and  a 
unanimous  call  to  Mr  Peter  Davidson  sus- 
tained, and  the  usual  steps  taken  for  car- 
rying out  of  the  call.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr  Ebenezer  E.  Whyte,  probationer, 
declining  the  call  which  he  had  received 
from  the  congregation  of  Johnshaven,  and, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  congregation, 
the  call  was  laid  aside.  At  Arbroath,  on 
the  9th  of  December,  the  presbytery  held 
its  next  ordinary  meeting,  when  Mr  Da- 
vidson's acceptance  of  the  call  from  the 
congregation  of  High  Street,  Brechin,  was 
received ;  and  he,  being  present,  gave  in 
all  his  trials  for  ordination,  which  were 
unanimously  sustained,  and  his  ordination 
was  appointed  to  take  place  on  Wednes- 
day, the  24th  of  December — Mr  Aird  to 
preach,  Mr  Hay  to  ordain  and  give  the 
charge,  and  Mr  Leckie  to  address  the  peo- 
ple. The  certificates  of  Mr  Ernest  Scott, 
Btndent  of  theology,  of  the  second  year, 
were  received,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  superintend  his  studies  during  the  sea- 
son. Inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  the 
annual  collection  for  the  Synod's  General 
Fund  had  been  made  in  all  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  presbytery.  The  case  of  the 
congregation  of  Maisondieu  Lane,  Brechin, 
whose  minister  has  been  under  illness  since 
May,  and,  although  convalescent,  will  not 
be  able  to  resume  his  pulpit  duties  for  three 

or  four  months  to  come,  was  taken  into 


consideration,  with  a  view  to  some  further 
aid  to  them.  But,  a  letter  was  read  from 
the  secretary  of  that  exemplary  congrega- 
tion, respectfully  declining  further  aid  at 
present,  as  they  hoped,  by  another  special 
collection,  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
supply  of  sermon  for  next  quarter ;  and 
they  were  unwilling,  by  accepting  of  aid 
from  without  unnecessarily,  to  do  what 
might  tend  to  cool  that  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence which  was  growing  up  in  the  con- 
gregation. 

Dundee, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  16th  December — the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander M'Lean,  moderator.  Mr  William 
Eraser,  student  of  the  second  year,  was 
transferred  to  the  Glasgow  presbytery.  In 
compliance  with  a  communication  from  the 
convener  of  the  Committee  of  Synod,  on 
the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Scheme,  a 
committee  of  presbytery  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  that  scheme,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs  M^Gavin,  Muir,  and  Ogil- 
vie— the  Rev.  James  M*Gavin,  convener. 
Instructed  the  congregations  to  forward  the 
statistic  schedule  to  the  clerk  before  next 
meeting  of  presbytery,  on  Tuesday,  the 
24th  February  1857  ;  that  the  presbytery's 
general  schedule  be  filled  up  for  Synod. 
Heard  the  trial  discourses  of  students  for 
license.  Messrs  Forrester  and  Whitecross 
having  given  all  their  trials,  were  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel.  Mr  William  White- 
cross  being  made  choice  of  by  the  Mission 
Board  as  a  missionary  to  the  Caymanas, 
the  presbytery  appointed  his  ordination  to 
be  in  Tay  Square  Chapel,  Dundee,  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  the  1 3th  January  1857. 
— ^The  Rev.  Alexander  Maclean  to  preach, 
and  the  Rev.  James  R.  M^Gavin  to  preside 
and  address. 

Dunfermline. — This  presbytery  met  on 
the  9th  December— the  Rev.  Dr  M'Michael, 
moderator,  when,  inter  alia,  a  moderation 
was  granted  to  the  congregation  of  Muc- 
kart,  to  take  place  on  the  24th  curt. — the 
Rev.  Mr  Russell  to  preside.  As  the  amount 
of  stipend  promised  is  considerably  below 
the  minimum  of  L.120,  with  a  manse,  an 
arrangement  was  made  for  the  congregation 
being  visited  on  Wednesday  of  the  preced- 
ing week,  by  a  deputation  from  the  Synod's 
Committee,  on  "  the  Better  Support  of  the 
Gospel  Ministry,"  along  with  a  committee 
of  presbytery,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  means  for  securing  an  adequate  amount 
of  stipend  to  the  minister.  That  visitation 
meeting  is  to  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  P.  M*Dowall,  a  member  of  the 
presbytery's  committee.  It  was  reported 
that  the  congregations  of  the  presbytery  in 
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Dunfermline  bad  been  visited  by  a  deputa- 
tion from  foresaid  committee  on  Thursday, 
last  week,  and  that  several  of  the  other 
congregations  were  to  be  visited  in  the 
course  of  the  present  week.  The  presby- 
tery- had  their  attention  again  directed  to 
the  Scheme  for  the  Aid  of  Aged  and  In- 
firm Ministers,  when  Dr  M ^Michael,  in 
addition  to  some  other  gratifying  pieces  of 
information  on  the  subject,  stated  that  all 
the  ministers  of  the  presbytery,  nine  in 
number,  had  become  subscribers  to  the 
fund,  and  that  their  subscriptions  amount 
to  L.65,  2s.  The  presbytery  agreed  warm- 
ly to  recommend  the  subject  to  the  early 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  elders  and 
managers  of  the  several  congregations,  that 
they  may  adopt  such  means  as  they  shall 
judge  best  adapted,  by  subscriptions  or 
otherwise,  to  obtain  contributions  from 
the  people  to  the  fund.  It  was  found 
that  the  annual  collection  for  the  Synod's 
General  Fund,  due  in  October,  has  been 
been  made  by  the  congregations  of  the 
presbyteries.  The  members  were  enjoined 
to  have  the  statistical  schedules  of  their 
congregations  filled  up  by  next  meeting  of 
presbytery,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

Glasgow,— Th\a  presbytery  met  on  9th 
December— Rev.  Dr  Robertson,  moderator. 
Several  students,  under  trials  for  license, 
delivered  discourses,  which  were  sustained. 
Messrs  Daniel  M*Lean  and  Tyo  Soga,  hav- 
ing completed  their  trials,  were  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel.  Mr  McLean  being 
about  to  proceed  to  the  missionary  field  in 
Jamaica,  and  Mr  Tyo  Soga  to  the  Caffre 
mission,  their  ordination  was  appointed  to 
take  place  in  John  Street  Church,  Glasgow, 
on  the  23d  December — Mr  Calderwood  to 
preach,  and  Dr  Anderson  to  preside.  Mr 
James  Robertson  having  passed  his  trials 
for  ordination,  it  was  appointed  to  take 
place  at  Balfron  on  the  30th  December — 
Mr  Cowan  of  Glasgow  to  preach,  and  Mr 
Hay  of  Govan  to  preside. 

Kelso. — This  presbytery  met  here  on 
Tuesday,  9th  December — Rev.  W.  Hume, 
moderator  pro  tern.  The  procedure  of 
sessions,  in  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  presbytery  as  to  the 
L.  10,000  Capital  Fund,  for  the  support  of 
Aged  and  Infirm  Aministers,  was  inquired 
into.  It  was  found  that  the  plan  of  soli- 
citing subscriptions  from  all  the  members 
of  the  congregations,  instead  of  a  limited 
class,  was  generally  preferred  by  the  ses- 
sions, which  had  considered  the  suggestions 
of  the  presbytery,  and  that  a  canvass  had 
been  nearly  completed  by  the  elders  and 
deacons  of  the  First  Congregation,  Kelso, 
on  this  principle.  The  sessions  of  the  East 
Congregation  were  about  to  proceed;  other 
sessions  had  the  matter  under  deliberation. 


Returns  were  furnished  of  the  annual  col- 
lection made  in  October  for  the  Synod's 
General  Fund,  by  seven  churches,  in  several 
cases  exceeding  the  amount  of  last  year. 
Attention  was  called  to  a  simplified  sche- 
dule of  annual  congregational  statistics,  to 
be  supplied  to  Synod  through  presbyteries, 
and  the  same  was  ordered  to  be  filled  up, 
and  given  in  at  first  meeting  in  1857. 
Certificates  of  attendance  on  the  class  of 
Hermeneutics  and  Criticism,  taught  by  Pro- 
fessor Eadie,and  on  the  class  of  Sacred  Lan- 
guages and  Criticism,  taught  by  Professor 
Lindsay,  were  read  from  Mr  John  Dodds 
and  Mr  Thomas  Hogarth,  students  in 
divinity,  of  the  first  year,  and  from  Mr 
John  Jratterson,  of  the  second  year,  to 
whom  subjects  of  discourses  and  examina- 
tions were  prescribed.  Arrangements  on 
the  part  of  the  committee,  on  th^  Better 
Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  engaged  by 
order  of  Synod  in  visiting  all  the  congre- 
gations of  the  body,  were  made  for  address- 
ing, on  the  approaching  fast  day,  the 
churches  of  Leitholm,  Yetholm,  More- 
battle,  and  Greenlaw.  The  next  meeting 
was  fixed  for  the  first  Tuesday  of  Februaiy 
1857. 

Kilmarnock. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
9th  December — Rev.  John  Boyd,  modera- 
tor/>ro  tern.  On  petition  of  the  congrega^ 
tion  at  Kilmaurs,  the  presbytery  appointed 
that  a  moderation  in  a  call  take  place  there 
on  the  22d  December,  Mr  Symington, 
Kilmarnock,  to  preside.  A  meeting  of 
presbytery,  in  hunc  effectuniy  was  appointed 
to  take  place  at  Fenwick  on  the  30th  De- 
cember, to  determine  on  the  report  con- 
cerning the  moderation. 

Lanark. — This  presbytery  met  on  'the 
16th  of  December — the  Rev.  John  Thom- 
son, moderator.  Messrs  Aikman,  Fyfie, 
and  Scott,  on  trials  for  license,  delivered 
discourses,  all  of  which  were  sustained. 
Mr  Fender,  student  in  divinity,  of  the  first 
year,  who  has  come  to  reside  within  the 
bounds,  had  the  usual  exercises  prescribed 
to  him.  All  the  members  present  intimated 
that  their  congregations  had  collected  for 
the  Synod  Fund.  A  circular  was  received 
from  the  convener  of  the  Synod's  Commit- 
tee on  Statistics,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  presbytery  to  the  decision  of  last  Synod 
on  this  matter.  ,  There  were  also  received 
schedules,  in  which  to  insert  a  digest  of 
"  Returns,"  received  from  all  the  congre- 
gations within  the  presbytery,  for  the  use 
of  the  Synod.  Congregations  were  in- 
structed to  transmit  their  schedules,  filled 
up,  to  the  clerk  of  presbytery,  on  or  before 
the  first  of  April.  The  next  meeting  of 
presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  3d  of  February. 

Lancashire. — This   presbytery  met  at 
Birkenhead,  for  the  visitation  of  the  con- 
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gregation  there,  on  the  eyening  of  Tuesday, 
Norember  18th,  the  Rer.  James  Towers, 
pastor  of  the  church,  presiding.    The  open- 
ing devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
by  the  chairman  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Leslie  of  Tnnley.   Addresses  were  deliyered 
by  the  Rev.  Francis  Skinner,  on  "The 
Scriptural  Idea  of  a  Cburch  and  its  Office- 
bearers"—by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  on 
"  The  Duty  of  the  Church  to  the  World  "— 
by  the  Rev.  D.  ,Pirret,  "  On  the  Sabbath 
and   the  Sanctuary" — and  by  the    Rev. 
Alexander  Leslie,  on  "  Family  Duties." 
The  meeting,  which  was  well  attended,  and 
apparently  much  impressed  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  evening,  was  closed  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Graham. — The  presbytery 
met  again  at  Ramsey,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
on  Wednesday,  December  3,  the  Rev.  R.  S. 
Scott,  moderator  pro  tern.    The  edict  for 
MrM^Owen's  ordination  having  been  read, 
the  presbytery  proceeded  with  the  ordina- 
tion services,  as  previously  appointed.  The 
Bev.  Samuel  Brown,   Wesleyan  superin- 
tendent and  minister,  read  the  Scriptures 
and  prayed.  Mr  Firret  of  Sutton,  preached 
an  excellent  and  appropriate    discourse. 
Mr  Scott  of  Manchester  proposed  the  ques- 
tions of  the  formula,  offered  the  ordination 
prayer,  and  addressed  the  minister;  and 
Mr  Graham  of  Liverpool,  addressed  the 
congregation,  and  closed  the  service  in  the 
church  with  prayer. — ^The  presbytery  met 
again  on  the  evening  of  December  3,  for 
the  visitation  of  the  Ramsey  congregation, 
the  Rev.  S.  Scott  presiding.    Mr  Graham 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.      Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Duncan 
M'Owen,  the  newly  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church,  on  "  The  results  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  solemn  services  of  the  day" — by 
Mr  Pirret,  on  "  the  Permanent  Obligation 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  happy 
influence  of  its  right  observance  "—by  Mr 
Graham,  "on  the  practical  lessons  sug- 
gested by  the  History  of  Christianity  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  "—and  by  Mr  Scott,  "  on 
the  remembrance  of  the  proceedings  and 
resolutions  of  the  day."    The  young  minis- 
ter was  introduced  to  his  charge  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath,  December  7,  by  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Scott ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  under 
his  ministry,  and  through  the  Divine  bless- 
ing on  his  labours,  the  congregation  may 
revire  and  prosper,  and  ultimately  become 
self-sustaining.     [The  next  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  this  presbytery  will  be  held  in  Coup- 
land  Street  Church,  Manchester,  on  Tues- 
day, the  20th  January,  and  not  on  the  20th 
December,  as  stated,  through  an  error  of 
the  press,  in  the  December  Magazine^ 

Melrose. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
1 6th  ult.  Messrs  Tait  and  Boyd,  students, 
having  delivered  all  their  trials,  were 
licensed  by  the  presbytery.     Mr  Young's 


ordination  was  appointed  to  be  at  Lillies- 
leaf,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  January.  Mr 
M'Lay  of  Strathaven,  laid  upon  the  table 
a  call  from  the  West  Church,  Strathaven, 
to  Mr  Gunn,  Hawick,  signed  by  325  mem- 
bers and  62  hearers,  together  with  a  copy 
of  reasons  of  translation.  Mr  Rodgie  was 
appointed  to  intimate  the  call  to  the 
Hawick  congregation,  to  give  to  the  session 
the  copy  of  the  reasons  of  translation,  and 
to  summon  the  congregation  to  appear,  for 
their  interests,  at  next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery. In  accordance  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  sub-committee  on  the  ^ged  and 
Incapacitated  Ministers*  Scheme,  the  pres- 
bytery agreed  to  recommend  the  sessioni 
of  each  congregation,  in  addition  to  open- 
ing subscription  lists,  to  appoint  a  collec- 
tion to  be  made  in  its  behalf. 

Newcastle. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2d  December,  when  Mr  Joseph  Corbett, 
for  whom  certificates  from  the  Professors 
had  been  produced,  and  who  had  been  in- 
structed to  prosecute  his  studies,  under  the 
superintendance  of  a  committee  of  presby- 
tery, had  now  the  subject  of  a  homily 
assigned  to  him.    The  state  of  matters  at 
West  Hartlepool  was  reported  as  encou- 
raging.   A  communication  on  that  subject, 
from  the  Synod's  Home  Mission  Board, 
stating  that,  with  the  view  of  deciding  the 
propriety  of  recognising  West  Hartlepool 
as  a  missionary  station,  to  be  supported  by 
a  pecuniary  grant  from  the  Board,  addi- 
tional information  was  requested.     The 
committee,  previously  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  were  now  instructed  to  furnish  the 
required  information  at  next  meeting  of 
presbytery,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Board. 
On  reading  a  circular  from   the  Scottish 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Israel,  propos- 
ing to  send  a  deputation  in  furtherance  of 
its  object,  it  was  resolved  that,  while  ap- 
proving of  that  object,  the  presbytery  could 
not  make  arrangements  for  receiving  a  de- 
putation at  the  time  proposed.    Sessions 
were  recommended  to  attend  to  Dr  Peddie's 
circular,  for  obtaining  statistical  returns  of 
congregations  in  due  course.    A  commit- 
tee, previously  appointed  to  consult  as  to 
measures  for  the  interest  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in   relation  to  the 
Lady  Hewley  Pund,  reported  progress,  and 
were  instructed  to  watch  over  the  case. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  on  6th 
January  1857. 

Paisley  and  Greenock, — This  presbytery 
met  at  Helensburgh  on  the  16th  Decem- 
ber— Rev.  Wyville  S.  Thomson,  moderator. 
Mr  William  Gillies,  probationer,  under  call 
to  the  mission  station  at  Goshen,  Jamaica, 
delivered  all  his  trial  discourses,  and  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  meet,  for  his  ordina- 
tion, in  Union  Street  Church,  Greenock, 
on  the  13th  January  next,  at  12  o'clock 
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noon,  when  the  Ber.  George  Sandie  is  to 
preach,  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Smith  to  ordain,  and 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Finlayson,  Edinburgh,  to 
address  the  congregation.  Mr  David  Uuff 
was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  inspection  of 
the  Helensbnrgh  congregation — the  Rev. 
William  France  preached,  the  Rev.  James 
Inglis  ordained,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Henderson  addressed  the  congregation. 
Mr  John  James,  student,  delivered  a  dis- 
course, which  was  sustained  as  part  of 
trials  for  license.  Appointed  next  ordin- 
ary meeting  to  be  held  at  Paisley,  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January  1857. 

Perth, — This  presbytery  met  on  9th  De- 
cember—Rev. Mr  Bayne,  Auchtergaven, 
moderator.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  H. 
Stirling,  accepting  the  call  presented  to 
him  from  the  church  at  Dunning.  Mr  Lind- 
say reported  his  proceedings  in  moderating 
in  a  call  for  a  colleague  and  successor  to 
the  Rev.  Dr  Newlands  of  South  Congrega- 
tion, Perth.  During  the  discussion  on  the 
call,  Dr  Newlands,']  on  leave  asked  and 
given,  had  retired  from  the  meeting  of 
presbytery.  The  call,  addressed  to  Mr 
Peter  Whyte,  probationer,  was  laid  on  the 
table,  signed  by  228  members  and  37  ad- 
herents. On  the  question  being  put,  whe- 
ther the  conduct  of  Mr  Lindsay,  as  modera- 

*  tor  in  the  call,  be  approved,  Mr  Lamb, 
Errol,  Mr  Marshall,  Coupar- Angus,  and 
Mr  Young,  Kinclaven,  gave  it  as  their 
judgment  that  the  moderator  had  erred  in 
refusing  to  put  to  the  vote  of  the  congrega- 
tion the  negative  of  the  motion  for  calling 
Mr  Whyte.  Mr  Russell,  Rattray,  and  Mr 
Pettigrew  of  Balbiggie,  spoke  in  support 
of  Mr  Lindsay's^  proceeding  in  this  matter. 
Ultimately  his  conduct  was  approved  of, 
Mr  Marshall  dissenting.  Commissioners 
from  South  Congregation  were  then  heard 
in  support  of  the  call,  which  was  thereafter 
sustained.  On  the  question  being  asked, 
whether  the  congregation  wished  the  case 
to  be  further  prosecuted  ?  the  Commission- 
ers stated,  that  they  had  no  instructions 
from  the  congregation  on  this  point.  It  was 
stated  that,  as  Mr  Whyte  had  accepted  of 
a  call  to  Denny,  it  was  probable  that  no 
further  steps  would  need  to  be  taken.  The 
presbytery  agreed  to  delay  further  proceed- 
ings in  the  meantime,  Dr  Newlands  hav- 
ing returned  to  presbytery,  the  minutes  in 
the  case  were  read  to  him ;  and  after  some 

.  observations  expressive  of  his  gratitude  to 
the  congregation  for  the  support  and  kind- 
ness he  had  received  from  them  during  his 
thirty  years'  ministry,  he  stated  that  a  due 
regard  to  his  own  happiness  and  the  good 
of  the  church,  now  called  him  to  resign  his 
charge  as  a  minister,  and  he  tendered  his 
resignation  accordingly.  The  members  of 
presbytery  were  quite  taken  by  surprise  on 
this  announcement,  and,  one  after  another, 


Mr  Lamb,  Mr  Marshall,  Mr  Lindsay,  Mr 
Jacque,  and  Mr  Young,  urged  Dr  New- 
lands  to  reconsider  the  resolution  he  had 
expressed.  He  having  thanked  the  pres- 
bytery for  their  kind  expression  of  feeling 
towards  him,  and  promised  to  take  their 
advice  into  serious  consideration,  still  de- 
clined to  withdraw  his  resignation ;  and  it 
was  unanimously  agreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr  Marshall,  that  the  communication  be 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  table,  that  Dr  New- 
lands  be  enjoined  to  reconsider,  and,  if 
possible,  withdraw  it,  and  that  the  South 
Congregation  be  visited  presbyterially. 

Stirling. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2d  of  December.  There  were  laid  on  the 
table  a  letter  and  papers,  relative  to  the 
statistics  of  the  church,  from  Mr  Peddie, 
W.S.  The  letter,  which  embodied  the 
minute  of  Synod  on  the  subject,  was  read. 
The  presbytery  agreed  that  answers  to  the 
statistical  queries  be  forwarded  by  the 
congregations  to  the  clerk,  a  week  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  presbytery  in  February  each 
year,  that  the  required  summaries  may  be 
prepared  by  him  for  that  meeting.  The 
Committee  on  the  Aged  Ministers*  Scheme 
reported  that  they  had  agreed  to  recom- 
mend, that  a  meeting  be  held  in  Stirling, 
to  be  addressed  on  the  subject  by  Professor 
M^Michael,  James  Peddie,  Esq.,  and  others, 
and  that  measures  be  taken  by  the  congre- 
gations to  raise  money  in  aid  of  the  object; 
in  the  first  instance  by  subscriptions,  and 
afterwards  by  collections.  The  presby- 
tery approved  of  these  recommendations. 
Messrs  Thomas  Russell  and  Andrew  Black 
passed  all  their  trials  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  presbytery,  and  were  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr 
Duncan  of  Alva,  tendering  the  resignation 
of  his  pastoral  charge  on  the  ground  of  ill 
health.  The  presbytery  appointed  Mr 
M*Laren  to  preach  at  Alva  on  the  7th  inst. ; 
to  intimate  to  the  congregation  their  mi- 
nister's demission  of  his  charge ;  and  to 
require  them  to  appear,  for  their  interests, 
at  next  meeting  of  presbytery,  which  is  to 
be  held  on  the  6th  of  January  18.57.  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  acquaint  Mr  Dun- 
can that  he  is  enjoined  to  be  present  also 
at  said  meeting. 


PBOBATIONEBS  LICENSED. 

Messrs  Henry  Angus  and  William  Wat- 
son, by  the  presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  De- 
cember 9. 

Messrs  Thomas  Russell  and  Andrew 
Black,  by  the  presbytery  of  Stirling,  De- 
cember 2. 

Messrs  Daniel  M'Lean  and  Tyo  Soga? 
by  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  December  9. 

Mr  David  Nicoll,  by  the  presbytery  of 
Perth,  December  9. 
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Messrs  John  S.  Bord  and  James  Tait, 
by  the  presbjtery  of  Melrose,  December  16. 

Messrs  James  Forrester  and  William 
Whitecross,  by  the  presbytery  of  Dundee, 
December  16. 


GALLS  MODBRATED. 

Stonehaven. — Mr  R.  Scdtt,  called  25th 
Noyember — Mr  Dickie,  Aberdeen,  presid- 
ing. 

FcUkirk,  South  Congregation. — Mr  James 
Mair,  called  16th  December,  to  be  col- 
league with  Bey.  Mr  Steele. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Ford. — Mr  James  M'Ewen,  orduned 
9th  December — Mr  Brodie,  Lasswade,  and 
Dr  Pcddie,  officiating. 

Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man.  —  Mr  Duncan 
MOwen,  ordainea  3d  December — Mr  Pir- 
rett,  Sutton,  Mr  Scott,  Manchester,  and 
Mr  Graham,  Liyerpool,  officiating. 

Hehnsburgh. — Mr  Dayid  Duff,  ordained 
16th  December — Messrs  France  and  Hen- 
derson, of  Paisley,  and  Mr  Inglis,  John- 
stone, officiating. 


OBITUABT. 

Died  at  Perth,  on  the  9  th  December,  the 
Rcy.  David  Young,  D.D.,  senior  minister 
of  the  North  United  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gatioii.  there,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age, 
and  35th  of  his  ministry. 

COMPETITION  FOB  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Thb  usual  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Scholarship  Scheme  of  the  United 


Presbyterian  Church,  was  held  in  Grey- 
friars'  Session  House,  Glas^w,  on  Thur»- 
day,  13th  Noyember,— continuing  oyer  till 
next  day,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  result  of  the  annual  competition  for 
bursaries,  by  students  attending  the  nni- 
rersities.  It  was  found  that  51  students 
had  entered  on  the  competition ;  vis.,  in 
St  Andrews,  11;  in  Aberdeen,  14;  in 
Glasgow,  17,  and  in  Edinburgh,  9.  The 
number  of  competitors  in  the  1st  section, 
entering  the  first  year  of  the  uniyersi^ 
curriculum,  was  17 ;  in  2d  section,  entering 
the  second  year,  16;  in  3d  section,  enter- 
ing the  third  year,  1 1 ;  and  in  4th  section, 
who  haye  still  one  session  to  attend  at  the 
uniyersity,  7. 

The  competition  papers  haying  been  pre- 
viously examined,  and  the  value  of  each 
expressed  numerically  according  to  a  stan- 
dard, previously  determined,  the  figures, 
attached  to  the  number  of  each  student, 
were    summed  up  \   and  those    standing 
highest  in  their  several  sections,  had  bur- 
saries of  L.IO  each  assigned  them.    In  the 
1st  section,  7  bursaries  were  awarded  to — 
1  student  of  St  Andrews,  1  of  Edinburgh,  2 
of  Aberdeen,  and  3  of  Glasgow.    In  the 
2d  section,  8  were  awarded  to — 2  students 
of  St  Andrews,  3  of  Aberdeen,  2  of  Edin- 
burgh, and   1   of  Glasgow.      In    the    3d 
section,  6  were  awarded  to — 2  students  of 
St  Andrews,  2  of  Aberdeen,  and  2  of  Glas- 
gow.   In  the  4th  section,  4  were  awarded 
to — 2  students  of  St  Andrews,  and  2  of 
Glasgow.    Of  the  18  successful  competitors 
in  the  three  advanced  sections,  14  had 
gained  bursaries  at  previous  competitions. 


jFaita  null  /ragraiDtH^ 


St  Paul's  Shipwbbok. — ^In  the  second 
edition  of  Mr  Smith  of  Jordanhiirs  "  Voyage 
and  shipwreck  of  St  Paul,"  there  occxirs  a 
new  and  interesting  observation,  confirm- 
ing and  illustrating  the  narrative  of  St 
Lake.  It  consists  of  thQ  discovery  of  the 
rains  of  the  town  of  Lasea,  mentioned  by 
Lake  as  nigh  unto  the  Fair  Havens,  on  the 
soath  coast  of  Crete,  the  modem  Candia. 
The  place  is  not  mentioned  by  other  ancient 
authors,  and  its  site  has  hitherto  been  purely 
conjectural.  The  discovetywas  made  during 
a  yacht  cruise,  in  the  month  of  January 
last,  by  Hugh  Tennent,  Esq.  of  Wellpark, 
Glasgow,  and  the  Rev.  George  Brown,  a 
young  preacher  of  the  Free  Church. 

Threatened  Schism  in  the  Conobega- 
TiONAL  Union.— Referring  to  the  Rivulet 
controversy,  the  Patriot  obseryes :—"  To 


what  a  pitch  of  bitterness,  strife  among 
brethren  has  risen,  we  need  not  say.  Th^e 
task  of  reconcilement  seems  almost  beyond 
human  powers." 

Romish  Pebvbrsions  about  Pbrvebts. 
— A  statement  haying  been  published  to 
the  efiect  that  the  Duchess  of  AthoU  had 
been  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Dr  Cumming  writing  to  the  Times, 
says,  "I  have  authority  for  stating,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  re- 
port ; "  and  he  adds,  '*  It  has  become  a 
policy  not  unworthy  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  to 
circulate  paragraphs,  announcing  new  ac- 
cessions to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  case 
of  persons  of  rank,  some  of  which,  I  know, 
are  totally  devoid  of  truth." 

Bbitish  Influence  thbouqhout  thb 
WoBLD. — The  barbaric  world   is  falling 
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almost  wholly  under  British  influence.  The 
vast  regions  of  Afnca,  inhabited  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  race,  are  being  pene- 
trated by  the  ceaseless  energy  of  the  British 
people.  The  religions  of  Mohammed  and 
Brahma  count  the  great  body  of  their 
votaries  among  the  subjects  of  the  British 
queen.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  we  should 
successfully  tender  advice  at  Constanti- 
nople, when  it  is  considered  that  Britain 
is  the  first  Mussulman  power.  China  is 
being  brought  into  communion  with  the 
rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enei^  of  Britons. 
The  empire  is  convulsed  by  doctrines  bor- 
rowed from  our  missionaries ;  and,  in  our 
Australian  colonies,  there  are  Chinese  by 
tens  of  thousands,  who  carry  back  our  lan- 
^age  and  civilization — it  will  be  our  fault 
if  they  do  not  carry  back  our  religion  too — 
along  the  banks  of  the  unknown  rivers,  into 
the  heart  of  regions  hitherto  closed  to  the 
light  of  knowledge.  Our  railroads  and 
telegraphs  will  soon  be  extended  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  into 
the  heart  of  Asia.  Egypt  has  been  civilized 
by  our  Overland  Mail.  Our  travellers  cross 
Africa  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  and  a  bright 
future  is  dawning  on  the  unhappy  race  of 
Ham,  from  the  settlements  which  we  have 
thickly  planted  on  its  coasts.  The  immense 
islands  of  the  Indian  seas  will  soon  be 
brought  into  usefulness,  as  stations  on  the 
road  to  Australia.  This  is  the  kind  of 
supremacy  in  store  for  Britain. — Adapted 
from  the  ''Times," 

London  ab  a  Field  fob  Evanoeliza-v 
TioN. — London  occupies  an  area  of  201 
square  miles,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  2,700,000,  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  population  of  Scotland.  The  popula- 
tion of  London  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  40,000  annually.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  this  increase  is  derived  from  the 
provinces.  There  are  a  greater  number  of 
Irish  in  London  than  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  a  greater  number  of  Jews  than  in  the 
land  of  Palestine.  London  is  the  centre 
of  influence,  the  heart  of  the  empire,  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  There  are  about 
1,700,000  of  the  population,  for  whom  no 
church  accommodation  is  provided,  and,  of 
this  number,  about  1,000,000  wilfully  ne- 
glect religious  ordinances. 

Paganism  in  Japan. — The  vast  empire 
of  Japan  is  governed  by  an  hereditary  and 
absolute  prince,  named  Koribo,  or  Empe- 
ror, and  residing  at  Yeddo,  in  the  island  of 
Niphon.  Independently  of  the  emperor, 
another  personage  in  that  country  is  of 
first-rate  importance — the  Dairi,  or  sove- 
reign-pontiff of  Japan,  supreme  head  of 
the  religion  of  Sinto.  He  is  regarded  as  a 
god  on  earth,  who  never  dies,  but  who, 
from  time  to  time,  renovates  his  soul.  The 
Dairi  inhabits  the  city   of  Myako,  also 


situated  in  the  island  of  Niphon.     He 
possesses  there  a  magnificent  palace,  and 
has  a  court  of  22,000  priests,  charged  with 
the  service  of  4000  places  of  worship,  in 
that  immense  city.    His  dress  is  composed 
of  a  long  white  tunic,  over  which  is  a  wide 
crimson  robe,  and  he  wears  a  white  trans- 
parent veil,  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  the 
people  never  beholding  his  face.    On  July 
1,   1856,  the  Dairi  fell  ill,  and  the  high 
priest  was  immediately  called  to  the  palace 
with  the  sacerdotal  college,  composed  of 
200  priests  of  the  first  class,  charged  with 
the  religious  administration  of  the  empire. 
On  the  3d,  he  got  much  worse,  and  imme- 
diately the  priests  spread  the^news  that 
the  Dairi  had  placed  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  great  gods  of  heaven,  and 
was  about  to  renew  his  soul  in  the  bosom 
of  Ten  Sio  Dai-Tsin,  the  highest  of  all 
these  divinities.    Prayers  were  ordered  for 
the  happy  accomplishment  of  that  solemn 
act,  and  when  they  had  terminated,  the 
priests   announced  that  the  people  were 
about  to  be  admitted  to  the  palace,  to  be- 
hold their  venerated  pontiff.    The  crowd 
hastened  to  the  palace,  where  the  Dairi 
was  lying  on  an  immense  bed  of  state, 
with  his  robes  on,  and  the  gauze  veil  cover- 
ing his  face.    The  priests  remained  prajing 
in  turns,  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  per- 
fumes, and  other  practices  of  their  religion. 
On  the  5th  July,  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
the  Dairi  expired,  and  immediately  after 
his  breathing  his  last,  the  high-priest  an- 
nounced that  the  soul  had  gone  to  paj  a 
visit  to  the  gods,  but  would  speedily  return. 
A  dead  silence  then  succeeded ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  about  ten  minutes,  the  high 
priests,  surrounded  by  the  sacred  college, 
threw  a  large  white  linen  cloth  over  the 
body,  and  the  moment  after,  withdrawing 
it,  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
another  form,  altogether  similar  to  that  of 
the  late  Dairi,  but  full  of  life  and  health. 
This  new  head  of  the  church  at  once  sat  up 
on  the  bed,  then  rose  altogether,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  an  altar,  placed  at  one  side, 
ascended  it,  and  gave  his  benediction  to 
the  multitude,  who  uttered  shouts  of  jor. 
By  a  stratagem,  easily  managed,  the  priests 
had  substituted  for  the  deceased  Dairi,  the 
person  of  his  son,  his  natural  heir.    A  trap 
had  let  down  one  body,  and  raised  the  other 
without  the  people  being  able,  in  the  midst 
of  the  prostrations  called  for  by  their  form 
of  worship,  to  perceive  the  deception.   The 
corpse  was  removed  from  the  palace  the 
same  night  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  de- 
posited in  the  hollow  head  of  one  of  a  range 
of  bronze  statues,  erected  in  the  Temple  of 
Ycle,  to  the  highest  god.     On  the  7th,  the 
new  Dairi  quitted  his  palace,  surrounded 
by  all  the  priests,  and  went  through  the 
various  parts  of  the  city  in  a  grand  tri- 
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nmpliBl  car,  drawn  bj  one  hundred  white  account  of  the  C^m  Beserves  Fund,  to 

horses.    Everywhere  on  his  passage,  the  the  bnilding  of  a  gadf  and  a  house  of  in- 

people  bowed  down  to  the  earth,  as  if  a  dustry,  in  connection  with  an  indastjial 

dinnity  was  before  them. — Letters  from  farm,  and  have  also  agreed  that  all  ftinds 

Simoda,  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte,  from  the  same  source  are  to  be  devoted  to 

Religion  in  ths  British  Ahmt. — Lord  the  same  object. 

Panmure,  in  the  coarse  of  a  recent  speech,  JissutnsM  Ain>  thb  AjncRiCAir  Prsbi* 

remarked,  that  there  was  a  time,  when  he  dbnot. — ^Erery  mngle  rote  at  and  about 

first  entered  the  service,  when  nothing  was  the  Jesuit  College  at  Fordhara,  says  the 

held  in  less  esteem  in  the  army,  than  a  man  New  York  Tribuntj  from  the  chief-priests 

who  endeavoured  to  introduce  Christian  to  the  boot-blacks,  was  dragged  out  and 

principles  into  the  service  ;  but  he  had  polled  for  Buchanan  and   suvery.     We 

lived  to  see  the  principles  of  Christian  don't  complain  of  this — they  voted  as  they 

soldiers  force  themselves  upon  the  notice  saw  fit,  as  was  their  right ;  but,  is  it  not 

of  those  who  cared  for  none  of  those  things,  monstrous  that  thousands  of  free-soil  voters 

and  command  estimation  in  the  sight  of  should  have  been  scared  off  from  voting 

the  whole  nation.    The  army  is  no  longer  for  Fremont,  by  utterly  false  and  baseless 

that  loose  profession  which  it  once  was.  pretences  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  nominated 

Men  now  attended  to  their  education  in  the  to  catch  the  Catholic  vote,  and  that  Bishop 

army,  and  every  opportunity  is  given  to  Hughes  and  all  the  Romish  hierarchy  were 

them  for  cultivating  religious    principles  hard  at  work  for  him  ?    In  this  city,  there 

and  knowledge  in  the  army;  and  none  were  not  less  than  20,000  votes  cast  by 

need  now  be  either  ashamed  or  afraid  to  Catholics,  andnot  one  in  every  fifty  of  them 

let  his  son  enter  that  service.  for  Fremont.    Yet  thousands  voted  against 

The  Clbrot  Rbsibrves  in  Toronto. —  him,  fearing  that  his  election  would  giv« 

The  Toronto  City  Council  have  determined  us  all  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 

to  apply  the  sum  of  L.14,000,  which  has  Pope ! 
heen  received  from  the  Government,  on 
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THE  BATH  DECISION. 

The  deprived  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  has  been  foiled  in  his  first  appeal.  The 
Arches  Court  has  decided  that  Mn  Denison's  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
at  Bath,  cannot  be  heard  before  the  jud^e  of  that  Court.  The  case  has  called  forth 
a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  which  has  the  qualities  by  which  the  mental 
productions  of  his  Lordship  are  so  strongly  marked.  He  does  not  disapprove  of  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  but  he  would  make  the  offence  a  confessed  not  a  constructive 
opposition  to  the  Article ;  so  that,  according  to  his  interpretation,  his  friend  would 
not  have  been  convicted.  He  endeavours  to  show  that  the  judgment,  being  only 
that  of  a  Consistorial  Court,  is  of  no  force  except  in  this  special  case.  He  advises 
the  clergy  to  wait  patiently  till  the  result  is  known,  and  he  expresses  a  hope  that, 
on  more  grounds  than  one,  the  decision  at  Bath  will  be  found  invalid.  The  Bishop 
of  Bangor  has  also  expressed  his  views  at  large  at  his  visitations.  He  does  not  agree 
with  the  Archdeacon,  but  he  is  equally  unable  to  coincide  with  the  judgment  at 
Bath.  He  has  indicated,  we  think,  the  line  of  policy  which  will  be  adopted  by  many 
High  Churchmen,  if  the  sentence  of  the  Primate  be  confirmed  in  the  court  of 
appeal.  They  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  but  they  do  not  hold  it  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  presented  in  the  condemned  publications.  The  English  Church- 
fnan  (of  Nov.  20)  contains  an  article  on  "  Liberty  to  agree  with  Archdeacon  Denison 
in  essentials,  and  to  differ  from  him  in  non-essentials ;"  and  some  of  its  correspond- 
ents are  enforcing  the  same  idea  with  great  ingenuity.  From  the  close  of  a  letter 
to  the  Clerical  Journal  (of  Dec.  8),  we  may  learn  the  view  which  the  principal 
^arty  in  this  case  takes  of  his  own  position  :  "  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  upon  the 
public  position  of  this  case,  as  it  presents  itself  to  me.  There  are  three  main 
questions  involved,  two  of  them  de  facto  present,  the  third  a  contingency  which  may 
or  may  not  arise.  These  three  questions,  it  is  very  important  to  us  all  to  keep 
separate  and  distinct.     The  first  is,  What  is  assailed  in  and  by  these  proceedings. 
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and  what  has  been  condemned  by  the  present  judgment  ?  What,  therefore,  has  to 
be  defended  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  The  second  is,  What  is  the 
weight  of  the  present  adverse  decision  ?  The  third  is,  What  would  be  the  weight  of 
an  adverse  decision,  by  the  court  of  final  appeal,  as  aflFecting  doctrine  ?  For  the 
first— If  any  man  contend  that  what  is  assailed,  has  been  condemned,  and  therefore 
has  to  be  defended,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  but  something  short 
0^  or  having  no  necessary  connection  with,  this  doctrine,  I  beg  to  remit  that  man  to 
the  history  of  the  case,  to  its  facts,  and  to  its  documents.  For  the  6econd---the 
weight  of  the  present  adverse  decision  is,  I  conceive,  that  of  the  judgment  of  a  single 
diocesan  court ;  a  judgment  immediately  appealed  against  upon  every  ground  on 
which  appeal  can  be  made.  For  the  third — ^I  submit  that  it  will  be  time  to  con- 
sider what  the  weight  of  an  ultimate  adverse  decision  of  the  courts  is,  as  affecting 
doctrine,  when  that  decision  has  been  given." 


THE  BISHOP  OF  RIPON. 

After  a  long  delay.  Lord  Palroerston  has  appointed  the  Rev.  Robert  Bickersteth 
to  the  see  of  Ripon.     All  parties  seem  to  acknowledge  that  his  Lordship  has  done 
what  he  thinks  most  conducive  to  the  public  good ;  yet  the  appointment  has  been 
severely  criticised.  According  to  the  Daily  News^  Mr  Bickersteth  "  is  a  man  rescued 
firom  mediocrity,  if  not  from  obscurity,  by  his  uncle's  name  and  celebrity,  by  the 
friendship  of  his  imcle's  friends,  and  by  the  persevering  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  who,  once  content  with  supplying  the  Church  with  pastoral  aid,  seems 
now  to  fill  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  premier's  conscience  in  the  matter  of  bishops." 
The  English  Churchman  and  the  Clerical  Journal  connot  conceal  their  chagrin  at 
Lord  Palmerston's  habitual  preference  of  Low  to  High  Church  in  the  bestowal  of 
his  ecclesiastical  patronage.     The  former  (Dec.  4)  introduces  some  observations, 
which  give  reason  to  hope  that  the  High  Church  party  may  discover  that  sweet  are 
the  uses  of  adversity.     "  Although  we  distinctly  charge  Lord  Palmerston  with  fos- 
tering religious  partizanship,  without  any  necessity  for  so  doing — for  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  enabled  to  act  fairly  in  this  matter — ^yet  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our  duty, 
avoid  pointing  out  the  fact  that  such  a  man  as  Lord  Palmerston  would  not  have 
ventured  to  pass  over  one  great  section  of  the  Church,  in  a  succession  of  Episcopal 
and  other  appointments,  had  he  not  seen  clearly  that  that  section  was,  from  some 
reason  or  other,  become  unpopular  with  many  among  the  sober  and  earnest-minded 
Church-people  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes.     Instead  of  disputing  or  denying 
this  fact,  let  us  all  set  seriously  and  earnestly  to  work  to  discover  and  remoTje  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  that  state  of  things,  so  far  as  they  may  be  removed 
without  any  violation  of  our  duty  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  requirenaents  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer."    Some  have  expressed  a  fear  that  these  Evangelical  ap- 
pointments in  the  Chiu-ch  of  England,  wul  be  injurious,  in  their  consequences,  to 
the  cause  of  Dissent.     Should  the  event  correspond  with  this  anticipation,  it  would 
be  unchristian  to  murmur  on  its  account,  for  the  salvation  of  souls  must  not  be 
placed  in  competition  with  any  private  or  sectarian  interest.     But,  in  our  opinion, 
the  fear  is  groundless.     Of  all  local  hindrances  to  the  success  of  a  Dissenting  Church, 
there  are  none  more  formidable  than  an  Established  Church  which  is  destitute  of 
spiritual  life ;  it  has  a  deadening  effect  on  the  whole  community.     And  the  more 
evangelical  ministers  are  multiplied  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  more  likely  is  it 
to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the  State.     Give  us  a  bench  of  evangelical  bishops, 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  then  we  shall  have  ere  long  the  Veto  Act  and  the  Auchter- 
arder  Case,  with  variations  suited  to  the  English  soil. 

By  the  bye,  let  us  give  every  man  his  own.  In  a  late  number  it  was  erroneously 
stated  that  the  Bishop  of  London  is  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  lectures  on  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  error  had  its  origin,  partly  in  the  similarity  of  the 
name,  partly  in  the  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  local  details  of  Rugby,  where  the 
head-master  of  the  school  is  said  to  have  no  parochial  charge,  partly  in  a  hint  in  a 
newspaper  which  seldom  deceives  us  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  its  own  church. 
We  may  embrace  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  although  viewing  these  lectures  is 
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the  productioBs  of  a  bishop,  we  were  not  prepared  to  extol  tbem  highly,  *  the  case 
being  altered,  alters  the  case;'  viewing  them  as  the  productions  of  an  ordinary 
clergyman,  we  think  them  entitled  to  all  praise ;  and  whosoever  is  engaged  in  collect- 
ing an  apparatus  for  the  study  or  exposition  of  the  epistle  of  the  Hebrews,  when  he 
orders  Stuart,  and  M^L^an,  and  Barnes,  and  Paterson,  and  Ebrard,  should  not  omit 
to  order  Tait. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Buchanan  is  the  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  The  causes  which  led  to 
his  triumph  have  been  fully  explained,  but  it  does  not  concern  us  here,  except  as  a 
question  of  philanthropy  and  of  patriotism.  How  does  his  election  affect  the  pros- 
pects of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ?  and  how  does  it  affect  the  probabilities  of 
war  between  Britain  and  America  ?  Even  Fremont  was  committed  only  to  the  non- 
extension  of  slavery ;  his  successful  rival  is  the  nominee  of  the  planters,  and  will 
disappoint  his  masters,  if  he  do  not  wield  all  his  influence  in  support  of  their  peculiar 
institutions.  The  direct  effect  of  his  election,  then,  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
slaye;  its  actual  result  may  be  most  favoiu*able.  It  is  in  the  meantime  a  severe 
blow  to  the  cause  of  emancipation.  As  to  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  we  are  in- 
clined to  look  for  its  decision,  more  to  the  people  than  to  the  President.  If  a  man 
so  reckless  as  Pierce  was  deterred  from  plunging  his  country  into  a  British  war,  by 
a  dread  of  consequences,  his  successor,  who  has  the  credit  of  greater  moderation,  may 
be  expected  to  hesitate  before  he  embroil  two  natiobs  which  have  so  many  common 
interests  and  so  many  mutual  relations.  It  is  impossible  to  foretel  in  the  present 
posture  of  American  affairs,  what  a  statesman  may  be  compelled  to  do  by  the  tyranny 
of  an  unprincipled  majority ;  but  as  long  as  he  is  free  to  follow  bis  own  counsels,  it 
cannot  be  that  any  statesman,  who  is  not  smitten  with  the  vulgar  monomania  for 
annexation,  will  venture  to  expose  his  country  to  all  the  risks  of  war  with  Gieat 
Britain.  We  are  sorry  to  read  in  the  New  York  Observer  (November  27),  a  news- 
paper which  has  a  religious  as  well  as  a  secular  department--a  sort  of  defence  of  the 
principle  of  annexation,  in  which  the  reasoning  is  fortified  by  a  parallel  between  Cuba 
and  Oude.  It  is  not  the  annexation  of  Cuba  by  war,  but  by  purchase  that  is  recom- 
mended ;  but  a  religious  newspaper  would  be  more  faithful  to  its  duty,  if  it  would 
discourage  that  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  which  is  radically  the  war-spirit. 
As  for  our  Indian  conquests,  we  do  not  intend  to  become  their  apologists ;  we  con- 
deorn  the  war-spirit  on  either  ^de  of  the  Atlantic. 


THE  TELEGRAPH  UNION  OF  BRITAIN  AND  AMERICA. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  invention  of  our  age.  In  less 
enlightened  times,  its  author  would  have  had  a  place  in  the  order  of  magicians ;  so 
utterly  does  it  confound  all  popular  conceptions  of  space  and  time,  or  of  the  neces- 
sary limitations  of  human  intercourse.  An  additional  illustration  of  its  wonder- 
working power  is  soon  to  be  given  in  the  telegraphic  union  of  Britain  and  America. 
The  contemplated  distance  is  about  2000  miles ;  the  cost  L.l 60,000,  to  be  raised  in 
shares  of  L.  1000  each;  the  time  of  opening  this  year.  If  no  unexpected  obstacle 
arise,  we  shall  see,  during  the  course  of  1867,  the  broad  Atlantic  traversed  by  those 
mysterious  wires,  through  which,  if  it  were  necessary,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  United  States,  might  carry  on  an  animated  conversation  with 
Lord  Clarendon,  without  a  voyage  to  some  central  spot.  They  will  be  available  not 
to  the  politician  only,  but  to  the  merchant  and  the  stock-jobber,  and  the  scholar,  and 
the  friend — ^to  all  who  require  or  can  purchase  the  rapid  communication  which  they 
isecare.  It  was  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  when  a  steamer 
iKcomplished  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  New  York  in  a  fortnight,  it  will 
be  another  important  step  when  the  Queen's  speech,  at  the  opening  or  close  of  Par- 
liament, is  reported  in  New  Orleans,  four  or  five  hours  before  the  American  clocks 
toll  the  time  of  meeting.     The  electric  telegraph  will  be  a  new  bond  of  amity  be- 
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tween  the  two  nations  it  connects,  and  may  it  never  convey  any  other  messages 
between  them,  as  communities,  but  messages  of  peace !  O  for  the  'day  when  it  shall 
bring  this  brief  report — all  the  slaves  are  free  I 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

Amid  the  clamour  which  followed  the  failure  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  we  ventured 
to  express  a  confident  expectation  that  Lord  John  Russell  would  soon  be  recalled  to 
the  Cabinet,  and  that  he  would  yet  render  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  As  Dissenters,  there  are  some  considerations  which  might 
be  expected  to  place  us  in  avowed  antagonism  to  his  Lordship,  who  has  not  only 
been  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Voluntary  principle,  but  has  spoken  of  us  in  terms 
most  irritating  and  oflfensive  to  persons  who  can  say,  "  We  trust  we  have  a  good 
conscience,  in  all  things  willing  to  live  honestly."  But  it  is  not  our  custom  to  regu- 
late our  opinion  of  others  by  the  opinion  they  entertain  or  express  concerning  our- 
selves ;  for  in  most  instances,  their  misrepresentation  can  do  harm  only  by  tempting 
us  to  retaliate.  Lord  John  Russell  may  think  that  we  live  to  please,  and  must, 
therefore,  please  to  live  ;  we  think,  notwithstanding,  that  he  is  among  the  most 
honest  of  our  statesmen.  It  is,  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  two  forms  or 
degrees  of  honesty.  If  honesty  requires  that  we  shall  never  do  what  we  know  to 
be  wrong,  we  believe  that  he  is  in  that  sense  an  honest  man.  He  would  not  do 
(deliberately  and  determinedly,  we  mean)  what  he  perceives  to  be  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God.  If  honesty  requires  that  we  shall  evermore  do  what  we  know  to  be 
right,  we  believe  that  he  is  not  in  this  sense  an  honest  man.  Two  things  may  be 
mentioned  as  explaining  the  obliquities  of  the  career  of  a  statesman,  who  so  dis- 
tinctly apprehends,  so  boldly  enunciates,  and  so  conscientiously  holds,  sound  prin- 
ciples. He  is  apt  to  become  alarmed  at  the  stir  and  ferment  which  his  own  move- 
ments produce  ;  whatever  he  might  feel  in  superintending  the  Channel  fleet,  he  is 
too  easily  frightened  by  land  storms.  He  is  too  fond  of  attempting  to  conciliate 
his  opponents;  instead  of  obliging  the  enemies  of  reform  to  follow  him,  he  will 
stop  where  they  refuse  to  advance,  and  call  that  roadside  station  Finality.  It  is  for 
his  honesty,  in  the  first  of  these  senses,  we  admire  him,  for,  in  public  and  in  private, 
it  is  with  us  the  prime  recommendation  of  a  man  that  he  is  honest.  Having  for- 
gotten long  ago  the  little  arithmetic  we  learned  at  school,  we  are  really  incapable 
of  solving  the  problem,  how  much  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  what  some  men 
say,  before  you  find  what  they  will  do ;  so  that  we  find  it  convenient  to  encounter 
one  who  says  no  more  than  he  intends  to  do.  An  excellent  diplomatist  is  Lord 
Palmerston,  most  subtle,  most  versatile,  most  vivacious,  yet  we  lack  confidence,  that 
if  he  saw  any  favourite  scheme  would  be  promoted  by  violating  some  of  the  principles 
he  professes,  he  would  be  restrained  by  the  example  of  Aristides.  Hence  we  would 
wish  to  see  such  a  man  as  Lord  John  at  his  side.  What  has  prompted  us  to  express 
this  desire  here,  is  that  it  has  lately  been  uttered,  as  if  by  common  consent,  by  the 
liberal  portion  of  the  press,  throughout  all  quarters  of  the  country.  The  Premier 
has  evidently  caught  the  idea,  for  he  has  lately  been  spending  a  Sabbath  at  Woburu 
Abbey.  May  we  intrude  so  far  into  the  privacy  of  these  eminent  statesmen,  as  to 
ask,  whether  on  that  day,  they  joined  in  supplicating,  on  their  meeting,  the  blessing 
of  Him,  by  whpm  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice  ?  Through  that  blessing, 
may  they  both  long  survive  to  defend  and  promote  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  at  home  and  abroad. 


RETURN  OF  DR  LIVINGSTON. 

The  following  particulars,  with  regard  to  this  eminent  missionary  traveller,  whose 
name  is  dear  alike  to  science  and  to  religion,  are  copied  from  the  Daify  News. 
"  He  is  about  forty  years  of  age ;  his  face  is  furrowed  through  hardships,  and  is 
almost  black  with  exposure  to  a  burning  sun.  He  hesitates  in  speaking,  has  a 
peculiar  accent,  is  at  a  loss  sometimes  for  a  word,  and  the  words  of  his  sentences 
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are  occasionally  inverted.  His  language,  is,  however,  ^ood,  and  he  has  an  immense 
fund  of  most  valuable  and  interesting  information,  which  he  communicates  most 
freely.  He  has  scarcely  spoken  the  English  language  for  the  last  ^teen  years. 
He  lived  with  a  tribe  of  E^chuanas,  far  in  the  interior,  for  eight  years.  He,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr  Oswald,  discovered  the  magnificent  Lake  Ngami,  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  He  traced  by  himself  the  course  of  the  great  river  Tambesi  in  Eastern 
Africa,  and  explored  one  of  the  extensive  and  arid  deserts  of  the  African  continent. 
In  the  interior  of  that  continent,  he  reached  the  eighth  degree  of  southern  latitude, 
that  is,  twenty-six  degrees  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  far  beyond  the  range 
of  any  former  traveller.  He  has  explored  the  country  of  the  true  Negro  race.  He 
saw  multitudes  of  tribes  of  Africans,  many  of  whom  had  never  seen  a  white  man, 
until  he  visited  them.  They  all  had  a  religion,  believed  in  an  existence  after  death, 
worshipped  idols,  and  performed  religous  ceremonies  in  groves  and  woods.  They 
considered  themselves  as  superior  to  white  men,  who  could  not  speak  their  language. 
It  is  singular  that  the  doctor  has  found  the  old  maps  of  Africa  more  accurate  than 
the  modem  ones.  He  has  found  a  large  portion  of  that  space  which  is  represented 
by  a  blank  in  South  African  maps,  to  consist  of  fertile  countries,  inhabited  by 
populous  tribes,  and  intersected  by  large  rivers.  It  is  most  important  to  observe 
that  the  farther  he  travelled  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  more  civilized  and 
numerous  he  found  the  inhabitants.  They  were  less  ferocious  and  suspicious,  had 
better  and  more  settled  forms  of  government,  and  more  wants  than  the  tribes  which 
lived  nearer  the  6ea-<:oasts.  He  met  with  tribes  in  the  interior,  who  practised  in- 
oculation, and  knew  the  medicinal  virtues  of  quinine,  although  they  did  not  ad- 
minister it  in  the  concentrated  form  as  prepared  in  Europe ;  and,  moreover,  they 
had  a  tradition  of  Noah's  deluge.  The  chief  documents  which  Dr  Livingston  had 
prepared,  relative  to  his  travels  and  discoveries,  he  unfortunatelv  lost,  while  crossing 
an  African  river,  in  which,  also,  he  nearly  lost  his  life  ;  but  he  has  stores  of  memo- 
randa of  the  utmost  interest  as  to  the  ethnology,  natural  history,  philology,  geo- 
graphy, and  geology  of  the  African  continent."  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report 
the  safe  arrival  of  this  distinguished  missionary. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  GLASGOW  BRANCH  OF  THE 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  held  on 
the  9th  of  December, — John  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Park,  in  the  chair.  The  report  was 
read  by  Mr  Borland,  the  secretary.  It  recounts  some  of  the  services  of  the  Alliance, 
in  these  sentences,  which  we  transcribe  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have 
watched  the  progress  of  an  organization,  whose  spirit,  we  are  sure,  is  approved  by 
all  United  Presbyterians.  *'  As  these  events  have  been  thus  happily  progressing,  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  has  not  been  slack  in  availing  itself  of  tlie  many  opportunities 
thus  providentially  opened  up  for  fostering  the  spirit  of  Christian  concord  and  love, 
and  helping  the  widely- scattered  brotherhood  in  the  times  of  trial.  And  this  it  has 
done  in  two  widely  different  ways,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  require,  viz.,  partly 
within  the  narrower  sphere  of  its  own  direct  operations,  by  prompt  and"  definite  action 
on  the  part  of  its  own  oflBcers  and  organization,  and  partly  in  the  wider  and  ever- 
jncreasing  circle  over  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  it  influence,  arousing,  and  aid- 
ing* and  uniting  the  different  sections  of  the  Christian  community,  in  their  combined 
common  assatilts  on  the  common  foe.  In  this  latter,  it  has  thus  lent  a  helping-hand 
to  the  various  movements  which  have  been  going  on  for  the  advancement  of  religious 
freedom,  and  the  securing  of  liberty  of  worship  in  foreign  parts.  It  has  been,  in  no 
small  degree,  happily  serviceable  in  diffusing  on  the  Continent  the  true  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  the  only  secure  basis  for  Christian  thought  and  action,  and  in  draw- 


»gainst  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and  British  Museum,  the  playing  of  bands 
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in  the  public  parks;  and  other  widely-prevalent  forms  of  Sabbath  desecration. "  The 
important  subject  of  open-air  preaching  was  considered  at  this  meeting,  and  Mr 
M'Gill  reasoned  ably  in  behalf  of  a  resolution  which  aims  at  securing  greater  system, 
permanence,  and  efficiency,  to  the  open-air  ministrations  of  the  brethren  in  Glasgow. 
There  are  stated  meetings  of  the  Alliance  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  every  month. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  EXETER'S  INTERDICT  OF  THE  REV.  HOBAKT 

SEYMOUR. 

Mb  Setmour  is  the  well-known  author  of  "  Evenings  with  the  Jesuits,"  and  other 
publications  relative  to  the  Popish  controversy.  He  has  been  for  more  than  thirty 
years  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  has  hitherto  been  reckoned  a 
sound  churchman.  For  some  years  he  held  official  appointments  in  the  dioceses  of 
London  and  Winchester,  which  he  could  not  have  done  unless  he  had  been  previously 
licensed  by  the  bishops.  They  did  not  withdraw  their  license  when  he  resigned  his 
appointments,  but  have  allowed  him  to  officiate  during  the  last  thirteen  years  as  often 
as  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  His  reason  for  resigning  his  livings  was  a  singu- 
lar one.  He  had  become  rich.  Two  thoughts  influenced  him  now, — that  there  were 
poor  men  in  the  church  to  whom  the  livings  with  which  he  could  dispense  would  be 
most  acceptable,  and  that  there  were  other  poor  men  in  it  who,  from  being  disabled 
from  active  duty,  would  be  glad  that  he  should  supply  their  lack  of  service.  Here 
was  an  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  Scheme,  wrought  by  the  benevolence  of  a  private 
individual ;  and  where  is  the  man  who  shall  not  admire  the  clergyman  who,  from  in- 
difference to  the  wages,  flung  his  well-filled  cup  to  the  winds,  and  then,  from  love  to 
the  work,  was  ready  to  take  the  place  of  any  one  who  was  too  poor  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute ?  Alas  for  poor  human  nature  I  there  is  such  a  man,  and  his  name  is  Henry 
Philpotts,  now  or  lately  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Mr  Seymour  preached  an  evening  sermon 
for  an  over-tasked  friend  in  the  diocese  of  this  well-known  (or,  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
notorious)  prelate,  who,  as  soon  as  it  caine  to  his  ears,  recompensed  this  act  of  kind- 
ness by  issuing  his  inhibition.  The  tell- tale  curate  who  divulged  this  high  act  of 
misdemeanour,  intimated  that  the  sermon  was  not  orthodox ;  but  luckily  a  reporter 
was  present,  so  that  it  has  found  its  way  to  the  press,  and  its  merits  may  be 
judged  by  the  impartial  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  A  copy  of  it  has  not  reached  us, 
but  it  is  no  secret  of  what  materials  the  discourses  of  Mr  Seymour  are  usually  made 
up.  They  are  not  according  to  the  model  of  orthodoxy  which  is  worshipped  in  the 
see  of  Exeter,  and  the  accused  has  plainly  told  his  accuser  what  he  thinks  of  that. 
^  When  he  accused  me  of  preaching  doctrines  at  variance  with  those  held  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter,  and  enjoined  to  be  taught  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter^  it  was  to  me  a 
matter  of  entire  indifference." 

The  facts  are  stated  in  the  Patriot  of  November  17 ;  but  they  may  still  stand  as 
another  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the  Puseyite  Bishop. 
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APELLES  "APPROVED  IN  CHRIST.'' 

Rom.  xvi.  10. 

We  have  here  one  of  those  minor  characters  of  Scripture  history,  which  the 
writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  have  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  whose  distinctive 
good  qualities  are  pregnant  with  instructive  suggestions  to  the  church  in  all 
ages.  This  disciple  and  friend  of  the  great  apostle,  carries  a  well-merited  and 
conspicuous  badge.  He  had  been  tried  in  work  and  warfare,  and  was  not 
found  wanting,  and  he  wears  a  medal  for  good  service — ^he  is  "  approved  in 
Christ."  Like  many  a  good  soldier,  his  name  occupies  no  prominent  place 
in  the  page  of  history,  and  no  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame;  but  it  was  written 
on  the  heart  of  Paul,  and  it  is  emblazoned  on  the  imperishable  page  of  inspi- 
ration. It  matters  little  for  our  present  purpose,  whether  we  can  ascertain 
who  Apelles  was  or  not.  Some  have  thought  him  the  same  with  Apollos ; 
but  the  opinion  is  unsupported  by  good  evidence.  Tradition  says  he  was 
one  of  the  seventy,  and  a  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  but  neither  is  there  any  proof 
of  this.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  he  was  beloved  by  Paul,  and  is 
held  forth  to  us  bearing  this  high  character,  that  he  was  "approved  in 
Christ" 

We  propose  to  inquire  into  the  peculiarity  of  his  character,  and  then  to 
notice  the  apostle's  grateful  recollection  of  this  trusty  and  true  disciple. 

I.  The  Peculiarity  of  his  Character.  —  What  is  it  f  The  term  "  ap- 
proved," as  now  used,  does  not  bring  out  the  apostle's  meaning.  With  us,  to 
approve  means  to  be  pleased  with  and  to  commend ;  but,  as  used  in  the 
New  Testament  it  signifies  to  try,  to  put  to  the  test,  as  metals  are  tried  by 
fire.  The  man  who  is  approved  in  Christ,  is  one  who  has  passed  through 
a  fiery  ordeal  and  stood  it  well,  leaving  nothing  but  his  dross  in  the  furnace, 
and  is  now  stamped  by  the  Lord  Jesus  as  a  genuine  Christian.  The  process  of 
probation,  as  here  figuratively  employed,  is,  most  likely,  borrowed  from  the 
refining  of  metals.  Now,  there  are  various  ways  in  which  Christ  tries  His 
professed  followers,  and  stamps  those  who  are  true  and  approved!  We 
notice  three: — 
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1.  The-Christian  is  tried  hy  Persecution, — ^This  fiery  ordeal  has  often  tested 
the  sincerity  of  Christians.  Under  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  when  Chris- 
tianity has  gained  a  footing  in  the  land,  and  it  is  popular  and  fashionable  to 
be  religious,  many  are  found  to  follow  Jesus  from  selfish  motives.  They 
have  not  yet  been  tried  as  men  try  silver  and  gold.  But,  let  the  hour  of 
persecution  come,  let  Mahomet  gird  on  his  sword,  or  the  Man  of  Sin  leap 
into  the  Saviour's  throne,  or  the  civil  magistrate  usurp  the  headship  of  the 
church,  and  command  them  to  bow  the  knee  to  him,  and  then  it  becomes 
apparent  who  are  true  to  Jesus. 

Persecution  drives  the  mere  professor  to  apostacy,  and  leaves  the  genuine 
disciple  purer  and  stronger  than  before.  Was  it  not  so  with  Daniel  and  the 
three  children  ?  Was  it  not  so  with  Peter  and  John  ?  Was  it  not  so  with 
Paul  ?  did  not  he  emerge  triumphantly  from  all  his  trials,  and  rise  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  moral  hero?  Was  it  not  so  with  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and 
Knox,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  ?  And  was  it  not  so  with  oar 
covenanting  forefathers,  when  they  refused,  in  the  face  of  fire  and  sword,  to 
conform  to  a  corrupt  faith,  and  adopt  the  forms  of  a  dominant  but  corrupt 
church  ?  They  were  tried,  and,  thank  God,  they  were  not  found  wanting. 
They  did  not  barter  conscience  for  the  king's  bread,  nor  worship  the  golden 
image  which  he  had  set  up.  These  all  died  in  the  faith,  having  the  testi- 
mony of  a  good  conscience,  the  testimony  of  all  succeeding  ages,  and,  better 
far,  the  testimony  of  the  Master,  that  they  were  "  approved  in  Christ." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apelles  was  one  of  this  tried  and  trusty  band. 
He  lived  at  Rome  when  the  bloody  Nero  sat  on  the  imperial  throne,  and 
persecuted  the  early  Christians ;  and,  while  many  failed,  Apelles  was  found 
faithful. 

How  many,  in  our  day,  would  stand  this  test?  Let  us  hope  that  the 
love  of  Scripture  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  are  not  yet  extinct, 
and  that  a  goodly  remnant  would  still  be  found  to  witness  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  but  ah!  if  the  fiat  of  some  fierce  and  powerful  tyrant  were 
again  to  go  forth,  '*  Conform  to  my  creed ;  or  be  imprisoned  and  have  your 
goods  confiscated,  and  die!"  how  many  would  apostatise  from  the  faith,  and 
cry  "  God  save  the  king,"  or,  "  God  save  the  pope,"  as  the  case  might  be ! 
Rather  be  this  your  motto  and  mine,  dear  reader:  ''God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  then  shall  we  be 
found,  like  "  Apelles,  approved  in  Christ." 

2.  The  Christian  is  tried  hy  Temptation. — ^We  use  the  term  at  present  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  solicitation  or  allurement  to  sin.  That  Jesus  does 
suffer  His  people  to  be  thus  tempted,  to  try  their  faith,  is  a  fact  which  the 
history  of  the  church  places  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  He  purges  His  floor,  and  drives  away  the  chafil 

A  man  who  is  really  sound  and  stedfast  in  the  faith,  may  be  seduced  for 
a  season  from  his  love.  Like  Peter,  he  may  be  driven  to  backsliding  by  the 
world's  scorn  ;  but,  like  Peter  too,  he  will  be  brought  back  by  a  look  from 
the  Lord.  But  when  we  speak  of  those  who,  unlike  Apelles,  are  not 
"  approved,"  we  speak  of  those  who  are  permanently  led  away  from  Christ, 
waxing  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived.  And,  do  not  temp- 
tations sometimes  come  in  like  a  flood  to  seduce  the  unwary  and  the  untrue  ? 
There  are  temptations  vnthin  the  church,  and  temptations /rom  witAouU 

Within  the  church,  there  is  the  lust  of  power  and  pre-eminence.  The 
formal  but  ambitious  follower  of  Christ,  or  some  one  for  him,  says,  "  Grant 
that  this  my  son  may  sit  on  Thy  right  hand,  or  on  Thy  left."  The  priest 
leaps  into  the  throne.     The  Man  of  Sin  usurps  the  place  and  prerogative  of 
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Jesus ;  and  his  blind  followers,  seized  with  idolatrous  veneration,  are  led 
away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith.  Then  it  is  that  the  faithful  few  who 
are  true  to  their  Lord,  are  seen  to  be  "  approved."  Protesting  against  idolatry 
and  the  lust  of  earthly  power  in  God's  house,  with  a  Luther,  a  Calvin,  or  a 
Knox,  as  their  representative,  they  prefer  a  humble  pl^e  and  a  stedfast 
faith,  to  open  apostacy  and  the  reward  of  unrighteousness ;  and,  instead  of 
being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  they  are  willing  to  be  the  servants  of  all. 
The  great  apostacy  consists  of  men  who  are  tempted  by  the  lust  of  power, 
and  cannot  resist  the  glittering  bauble.     They  are  not  ^'  approved." 

Again,  if  we  descend  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  we  find  withiA 
the  church  individuals  who  are  led  away  of  their  own  lusts  and  enticed. 
One  is  puffed  up  with  spiritual  pride,  and,  like  Diotrephes,  loves  the  pre- 
eminence.; another,  like  Judas,  is  seduced  by  a  covetous  spirit,  and  makes 
a  gain  of  godliness ;  another  sets  reason  above  revelation ;  another,  like 
Hymeneus  and  Alexander,  forfeits  a  good  conscience ;  and  one  and  all  of 
them  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith.     They  are  not  "  approved." 

But  the  great  mass  of  strong  temptations  by  which  Chnst  tries  His  people, 
and  leaves  only  the  trusty  and  true,  are  out  in  the  world.  There  is  the  in- 
fluence of  EVIL  COMPANIONSHIP,  which  draws  many  away  from  amongst  the 
followers  of  the  Lamb ;  and,  while  we  dare  not  say  that  all  who  remain  are, 
like  Apelles,  ^*  approved  in  Christ,"  we  can  at  least  say  they  have  resisted  an 
evil  influence — they  have  refused  to  leave  the  ranks  and  desert  to  the  foe— ^ 
they  have  not  openly  abandoned  the  standard  of  the  cross ;  and  we  have 
good  ground  of  confidence  that,  among  those  who  thus  remain  on  the  Lord^s 
side,  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  chosen,  and  tried,  and  faithful.  And  theli 
the  influence  of  the  great  world  itself  is  at  work — mercantile  enterprise, 
commercial  cares,  the  love  of  gain,  are  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  faith  of 
many.  Mammon  is  their  real  god.  They  have  tried  hard  to  serve  both 
God  and  mammon ;  but  finding  this  impossible,  it  is  not  long  a  matter  of 
hesitation  with  them,  and  they  give  themselves  wholly  to  covetousness, 
which  is  idolatry.  "  Demas  hath '  forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present 
world,"  was  the  complaint  of  Paul  concerning  one  in  the  early  church ;  and 
concerning  multitudes  it  is  still  the  bitter  complaint  of  Jesus,  and  of  Hih 
ministers.  They  may,  and  often  do,  continue  in  our  churches ;  but,  for  all 
purposes  of  practical  religion,  they  might  as  well  be  away.  O !  the  world's 
wiles,  the  world's  wealth,  the  world's  worship  of  the  golden  god,  how  sorely 
it  tries  many  a  so-called  Christian,  and  puts  him  sternly  to  the  proof  to 
show  whether  he  is  just  another  Demas,  or,  whether,  like  Apelles,  he  is  '^  ap- 
proved in  Christ."     ^'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  such  temptation." 

3.  The  Christian  is  tried  by  Heresy. — Do  we  then  invite  heresy  into  the 
church?  Nay,  verily  !  But  God  permits  it,  just  as  He  permits  persecution 
and  other  trials,  that  He  may  the  more  thoroughly  elicit  and  exhibit  the 
good  and  true.  It  is  part  of  Christ's  sifting  process.  It  is  one  of  the  cruci- 
hles  into  which  He  casts  His  gold,  that  it  may  be  tried.  ^^  There  must  also 
he  heresies  among  you,"  says  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  ''  that  they  which  are 
approved  may  be  made  manifest."  The  very  word  is  here  employed  which 
is  used  as  descriptive  of  Apelles,  and  possibly  this  is  the  sense  in  which  ht 
was  tried  and  found  stedfast.  The  brilliancy  of  truth  is  best  seen,  when 
contrasted  with  the  dark  shades  of  error.  The  admixture  of  counterfeit 
coin  sets  oflT  to  advantage  the  genuine  currency  of  the  realm.  The  wisdom 
of  God  can  make  the  errors  and  sophistries  of  men  a  foil  to  the  purity  of 
Gospel  truth,  and  the  piety  and  integrity  of  His  Saints. 

God's  spiritual  providence  has  to  do  with  the  existence  of  heresy  in  the 
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church.  EomaDism,  with  its  rampant  errors  and  arrogant  pretensions,  and 
notwithstanding  its  craily  adaptation  to  corrupt  human  nature,  sets  off  to 
great  advantage  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Grospel  of  Christ.  Armi- 
nianism  comes  in  with  its  divided  reliance  on  good  works  and  the  merits  of 
Christ,  to  keep  many  from  lapsing  into  sheer  Antinomianism  ;  and  Felagi- 
anism  is  ever  and  anon  coming  up  to  check  the  hyper-Calvinism  of  that 
narrow  and  exclusive  school  of  theology,  which  has  sometimes  found  a  place 
in  the  churches.  We  need  not  go  far  back,  or  far  distant,  for  illustrations. 
When  that  cold,  dry-boned,  scholastic,  h3rper-Calvinism,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  became  too  rife  in  our  pulpits,  and  the  free  offer  of  the  Gospel  was 
but  too  seldom  heard,  then  came  the  sound,  as  of  old,  of  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
carrying  men  to  an  opposite  extreme,  and  leaving  the  truth  of  God  clear  and 
bnght  between.  ^'  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  and  woe  to  that  man 
by  whom  the  offence  cometh ;"  nevertheless,  they  serve  an  important  pur- 
pose in  the  economy  of  Christ*s  house— -they  bring  out,  in  bold  relief,  those 
who  are  stedfast  in  the  faith,  and  "  approved  in  Christ.'' 

Such  was  Apelles — a  tried  Christian — a  true  moral  hero.  Such  a  Chris- 
tian, so  tried  and  so  approved,  is  a  noble  character,  a  model  believer,  whom 
nothing  can  separate  from  the  truth  of  God,  or  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  must  now  notice  the  other  part  of  our  theme: — 11.  The  Apostk^f 
grateful  Rememhrcmce  of  this  approved  Christian 

Though  removed  from  him  by  distance,  he  does  not  forget  him :  '*  Salute 
Apelles,"  he  says,  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  epistle.  Gratitude  is  the 
memory  of  the  heart.  Paul  had  a  large  and  loving  heart,  and  in  it  this 
Apelles  found  a  place.  It  is  not  very  difEcult  to  conceive  why  a  character 
80  tried  and  true,  held  so  high  a  place  in  Paul's  affections.  We  suggest 
three  reasons : — 

1.  The  approved  Christian  is  to  he  prized  because  such  a  character  is  compara- 
tively rare. — How  few,  alas,  have  been  able  to  pass  safely  and  honourably 
through  the  threefold  process  of  persecution,  temptation,  and  heresy  !  Let 
the  scorching  sun  of  persecution  arise,  or  the  wiles  of  the  world  assail,  or 
the  blast  of  heresy  blow  on  the  church,  and  many  will  be  found  wavering, 
like  waves  of  the  sea,  tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  or,  to 
save  their  worldly  prosperity,  conforming  to  the  dominant  church  ;  or,  con- 
sulting with  flesh  and  blood,  and  ready,  like  Peter,  to  deny  the  Lord.  But 
the  ^^  approved  Christian"  desires  to  be  singular,  because  he  knows  that  in 
fiuch  a  case  to  be  singular  is  to  be  safe.  Such  singularity  and  stedfastness 
in  the  faith,  cannot  be  too  highly  prized.  It  presents  us  with  a  wonderful 
contrast  to  the  time-servers,  of  whom  it  is  said,  ''  They  went  out  from  us, 
because  they  were  not  of  us." 

2.  The  approved  Christian  is  to  be  prized  because  of  his  usefulness  as  a  Pattern 
to  Others. — For  what,  if  not  for  this,  are  the  good  and  true  of  every  age  held 
up  to  special  notice  ?  We  admire,  as  we  ought,  and  endeavour  to  copy,  the 
faith  of  Abraham,  the  patience  of  Job,  the  heroism  of  Daniel,  and  the  moral 
courage  of  Paul.  Let  us  also  seek  out  and  imitate  those  obscure  Christians 
who,  in  times  of  danger,  have  been  tried  and  found  faithful.  Such  Chris- 
tians are  all  the  more  worthy  of  our  consideration,  because  they  are  like 
ourselves  in  rank  and  position  in  life,  and  imitation  of  their  virtues  is  thus 
all  the  more  within  our  reach. 

3.  The  approved  Christian  is  to  be  prized,  because  such  a  man  is  worthy  of 
special  affection  as  a  brother  in  Christ. — ^The  man  of  stedfast  mind,  be  he 
minister  or  private  Christian,  cannot  long  admire  or  love  the  wavering  pro- 
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fessor  of  the  faith,  the  time-serving  and  vacillating,  the  timid  and  cowardlj 
conformist,  who  is  bold  when  there  is  no  foe  to  face,  and  brave  when  there 
is  no  danger  imminent,  but  flees  the  field  in  the  hour  of  conflict.  The  sted- 
fast  Christian,  once  himself  a  tried  and  trusty  servant,  and  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesas  Christ,  will  feel  a  very  strong  sympathy  and  affection  for  one  who  has 
stood  the  same  fiery  ordeal.  He  will  be  ever  ready  to  salute  him  as  a  fellow- 
soldier,  valiant  for  the  truth.  All  the  faithful  and  approved  in  Christ  Jesus, 
are  but  one  body,  and  all  are  members  one  of  another ;  and  wherever  a 
brave  heart  and  true  discovers  a  kindred  spirit,  the  free-masonry  of  Christian 
love  proclaims  him  a  brother  worthy  of  all  confidence  and  the  warmest 
affection. 

You  may  never,  dear  reader,  be  much  tried  by  persecution,  temptation,  or 
heresy;  but  other  and  kindred  influences  will  test  your  sincerity,  and  stamp 
your  character.  Such  influences  are  continually  about  us,  and  if  we  suc- 
cessfully resist  them,  we  shall  have  some  claim  to  the  distinctive  badge  of 
Apelles.  Show  us  a  man  whose  Christian  profession  is  sustained  by  a  con- 
sistent and  godly  life — show  us  a  man  sore  tried  by  bodily  afflictions,  and  by 
grinding  poverty,  yet  preserving  his  integrity  and  faith  amidst  them  all — 
show  us  a  man  who  will  not  barter  his  conscience  for  the  king's  bread- 
show  us  a  man  who  continues  stedfast  in  the  apostle's  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship, and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers,  and  we  will  show  you  one 
who  is  "  approved  in  Christ."  S. 


THE  MOORLAND  GRAVES  OP  THE  MARTYRS. 

Ik  a  former  paper  we  had  occasion  to  mention  Muirkirk,  in  connection  with 
the  grave  at  Priesthil],  and  we  now  notice  it  again,  because 

'*  Graves  of  martyr  warriors 
Are  in  its  desert  heaths." 

Muirkirk,  as  a  village,  is  not  now  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  the  lone  kirk 
in  the  mnir,  or  "  the  muir  kirk  of  Kyle,"  in  the  times  when  it  was  first 
erected  into  a  parish  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  shepherds  and  upland  farmers; 
hut  it  is  now  a  cultivated  spot,  and  rich  crops  are  produced  in  the  valley  in 
which  it  stands.  The  vale  stretches  easterly  toward  Douglas-— Douglas, 
renowned  in  ancient  story — and  westerly  in  the  direction  of  the  industrious 
and  romantic  village  of  Catrine.  Muirkirk  was  detached  from  Mauchline, 
and  formed  into  a  parish,  in  the  year  1631.  This  district  has  many  memo- 
ries of  the  persecuting  era.  The  localities  around  Muirkirk  were  much 
frequented  by  the  sufferers  in  those  times ;  and  hence,  they  who  love  to 
traverse  the  scenes  of  the  heroes  of  the  Covenant,  And  in  the  environs  of 
Mairkirk  peculiar  attractions. 

It  is  long  since  the  youthful  Renwick,  the  last  of  our  Scottish  martyrs 
who  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  said,  "  The  moors  and  mosses  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  are  flowered  with  martyrs."  No  correct  account  has  ever  been 
given  of  the  number  of  the  covenanting  worthies  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
solitudes,  by  the  murderous  hand  of  the  troopers,  who  were  let  loose  upon 
the  desert  in  quest  of  these  unoffending  worshippers  of  God.  The  list  of 
those  who  were  shot  in  the  fields  is  remarkably  meagre — those  mentioned  by 
Wodrow,  the  historian,  may  be  considered  as  only  specimens.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  Claverhouse  shot  considerably  above  a  hundred  with  his  own 
haad,  just  as  he  shot  the  godly  carrier  of  Friesthill,  for  "  the  mission  of 
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murder  fall  well  suited  him."  But  he  was  not  alone  in  the  work  ;  and  if 
we  remember  the  whole  fry  of  military  officials  and  common  soldiers  who 
were  sent  out  on  the  same  errand  of  bloodshed,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  number  of  the  slain  must  have  been  appalling,  and  far  beyond  any  cal- 
culation hitherto  made.  After  Both  well,  for  several  years,  when  the. 
military  license  was  granted  to  the  troopers  to  kill  at  their  pleasure,  the 
report  of  fire-arms  was  incessant  among  the  lonely  hills  and  solitary  glens. 
The  eighty-four  and  the  eighty-five^  emphatically  called  "  the  killing  time," 
saw  the  moorlands  in  the  west  converted  into  one  vast  slaughter-house, 
where  friend  and  foe  sometimes  fell  indiscriminately,  as  best  suited  the 
caprice,  or  the  cupidity,  or  the  cruelty,  of  the  soldiery.  It  was  scarcely 
possible,  therefore,  to  take  note  of  all  and  every  one  who  fell  in  this  way  ; 
and  yet  we  believe  that  all  and  every  one  found  a  grave,  and  that  the  bones 
of  none  were  left  to  bleach  on  the  face  of  the  moorland.  Yes,  every  one 
found  a  grave ;  but  we  cannot  assure  ourselves  that  every  grave  found  a 
monument  to  "  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lies  below." 

In  traversing  the  deserts,  we  incidentally  meet  with  graves  here  and  there, 
—graves  as  plainly  defined  as  in  any  churchyard.  They  lie  all  east  and 
west,  with  the  exception  of  a  fbw  Celtic  ones,  of  a  remote  age,  that  lie  north 
and  south  ;  and  the  turf  that  covers  them  is  green  and  grassy,  while  all 
around  is  strong  brown  bent.  When  the  question  is  asked  at  the  shepherds 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,  what  graves  are  these  ?  the  uniform 
reply  is,  that  they  are  the  graves  of  martyrs,  who  fell  in  the  bloody  times  of 
Clavers,  and  were  buried  on  the  spot.  This,  they  affirm,  is  the  tradition  of 
their  fathers.  No  account,  for  the  most  part,  can  be  given  of  those  who  lie 
interred  in  the  wastes.  The  names  of  some  have,  indeed,  been  retained,  and 
some  very  striking  incidents  of  their  life  or  of  their  death.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  if  any  of  their  descendants  be  yet  surviving  in  the  locality; 
but,  generally  speaking,  nothing  is  known  of  them,  and  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  the  graves  are  those  of  martyrs.  It  is  true  that  among  these  there 
may  be  some  that  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  graves  of  martyrs ;  for  we 
find  this  fact  that  in  the  families  of  the  sufferers  who  dwelt  in  the  desert, 
many  sickened  and  died  through  hardship,  and  want,  and  prevailing  diseases, 
whose  bodies  could  not  be  brought  to  the  churchyards  for  fear  of  discovery ; 
and  therefore  their  relatives  were  fain  to  bury  them  in  the  moors.  Patrick 
Walker  mentions  that  not  a  few  graves  were  seen  by  travellers  in  the  wastes 
lying  open  for  the  reception  of  the  coffin.  Not  a  few  of  such  graves  are, 
doubtless,  to  be  seen,  and  may,  by  the  country  people,  be  ranked  with  the 
graves  of  the  martyrs.  Still  the  resting-places  of  those  who  fell  by  the  shot 
of  the  dragoons,  far  predominate. 

There  are  other  burying-places  in  the  wilderness  marked  by  rude  stones, 
but  without  any  engraving,  so  that  they  tell  as  little  of  the  story  of  the 
deceased  as  the  graves  that  are  without  any  monument.  To  the  inquiring 
wanderer  who,  amidst  the  bright  shining  of  a  summer  day,  has  come  up  to 
such  a  spot,  and  sits  and  muses  on  the  incidents  of  bygone  times,  it  is  a 
painful  disappointment  to  find  no  name  and  no  record  on  the  slab  that  covers 
the  resting-place  of  a  worthy  in  the  dreary  moor. 

Few  graves  are  cared  for  except  those  whose  monumental  stones  are 
covered  with  inscriptions,  telling  the  names  of  the  sufferers,  and  recording 
the  circumstances  of  their  martyrdom.  These,  however,  are  few,  compared 
with  the  other.  The  martyrs  of  Nithsdale  have  suitable  monuments  erected 
to  their  memory,  and  most  of  them  have  a  niche  in  the  history  of  their  times. 
Not  a  few  in  Gralloway,  Ayrshire,  and  Lanarkshire  have  the  same; 
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wherever  these  exist,  a  more  than  ordinary  attachment  to  the  memory  of  the 
martjrs  is  generally  cherished.  The  children  of  the  moorlands  are  nursed 
with  the  stories  of  the  sufferers,  and  all  the  likings  of  their  hearts  cling 
around  their  resting-places.  The  shepherd,  in  his  wanderings  among  the 
hilJB,  not  unfrequently,  on  a  sunny  day  in  summer,  wraps  himself  in  his 
plaid,  and,  resting  his  head  on  a  grave  for  his  pillow,  falls  fast  asleep,  and 
dreams  of  the  times  and  the  scenes  of  a  relentless  persecution ;  and  is,  per- 
haps, awakened  by  the  bleating  of  a  sheep  at  his  ear,  which  he  mistakes  for 
the  wailing  of  a  child  lamenting  the  untimely  death  of  a  parent  cruelly 
smitten  down  by  the  murderous  shot  of  a  trooper.  This  is  no  fancied 
thing ;  such  dreams  have  occurred,  and  we  actually  find  that  the  thrilling 
poem  called,  "  The  Cameronian's  Dream,"  composed  by  James  Hislop,  the 
muirland  shepherd,  was  founded  on  a  dream  related  to  him  by  a  neighbour- 
ing shepherd ;  and  so  the  poem  opens  with  these  words, 

**•  In  a  dream  of  the  night  I  was  wailed  away 
To  the  muirlands  of  mist  where  the  martyrs  lay." 

Numbers,  who  incidentally  encountered  the  troopers  in  passing  along  the 
moors,  when  Heeing  from  one  hiding-place  to  another,  or  when  found  in  groups 
in  some  retired  spot,  where  they  were  engaged  in  devotional  exercises,  either 
the  hallowed  sound  of  praise  discovering  their  retreat,  or  the  strong-scented 
hound,  as  it  sniffed  along  the  heath  leading  to  the  spot,  were  captured  and 
shot  without  ceremony.  But  the  shootings  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Con- 
venticles were  the  more  numerous,  when  men,  women,  and  children,  fleeing 
in  all  directions,  were  slain  indiscriminately  wherever  the  balls  of  the  soldiers 
reached.  These,  generally,  were  buried  in  the  places,  respectively,  where 
they  fell,  with,  occasionally,  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot ;  but  for  the  most  part 
without  anything  to  indicate  the  resting-place,  save  the  mere  shaping  of  a 
grave.  It  was  even  dangerous  to  linger  near  the  places  of  the  slain  ;  and 
hence,  interments  were  often  made  under  the  cloud  of  night,  and  with  the 
greatest  precaution.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  finding  so  many 
graves  with  nothing  whatever  to  distinguish  them.  If  all  the  graves  in  the 
wastes  and  on  the  hills,  that  are  yet  discernible,  were  counted,  their  number 
would  probably  astonish  us,  and  show  that  far  more  have  suffered  death  by 
the  shot  of  the  troopers  than  is  usually  supposed. 

We  have  lately  met  with  some  interesting  information  concerning  some  of 
the  persons  who  sleep  in  these  unknown  graves,  and  which  we  have  else- 
where published.  The  circumstance  plainly  shows  that  the  memories  of 
the  moorland  people,  a  generation  or  two  back,  must  have  been  charged 
with  many  a  thrilling  anecdote  of  sufferers  whose  story  and  whose  names 
are  now  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  if  lonely  deserts  could  speak,  what  stirring 
tales  they  would  tell ! 

We  have  a  few  specimens  of  the  shootings  in  the  moors  recorded  in  the 
history  of  those  times,  and  not  a  few  transmitted  by  tradition,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  them  are  sufficiently  heart-rending.  What  *'  a 
field  of  woe"  would  be  spread  before  our  eyes,  if  all  the  murders  that  were 
perpetrated  by  the  military  in  the  open  fields  had  been  recorded.  The 
graves  innumerable  that  stud  the  solitudes,  plainly  show  that  the  half  has 
not  been  told;  and  scores  of  graves  that  once  were,  are  now  invisible, 
have  subsided  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  moorland.  Thus  the  great 
hurial-fields  of  the  south  and  west  of  Scotland  demonstrate  what  havoc  was 
made  among  the  peasantry  during  the  eight  and  twenty  years  of  persecution 
to  which  the  country  was  subjected,  and  especially  during  the  last  ten  years. 
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a  portion  of  which  was,  by  the  people  in  the  rural  districts,  affectingly  called 
''  the  killing  time,"  or  the  slaughter  years. 

The  field  is  a  hallowed  one,  consecrated  by  the  prayers,  and  the  blood, 
and  the  ashes  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  the  people  of  God.  This  may 
justly  be  termed  ^'  God's  acre ;"  and  an  ample  acre  it  is,  one  which  shall  one 
day  yield  an  abundant  harvest.  We  love  the  moorlands  for  many  reasons, 
and  for  this  one  more  especially,  that  there  are  the  graves  of  the  martyrs, 
the  men  to  whom  and  to  whose  principles  we  owe,  at  this  day,  all  our  privi- 
leges as  citizens  and  as  Christians. 

We  are  no  blind  devotees ;  we  transfer  no  homage,  either  to  their  names 
or  to  their  graves ;  but  we  cherish  their  memorial,  we  venerate  the  men,  we 
admire  the  heavenliness  of  their  character,  and  honour  them  for  their  con- 
stancy in  the  day  of  trial.  Sleep  soundly  in  your  gory  winding-sheets,  ye 
honoured  martyrs  of  Jesus,  till  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  awake  yea 
from  your  slumbers ! 

Ye  tourists  who,  in  the  weeks  of  mellow  autumn,  delight  to  visit  our 
Scottish  scenery,  come  out  to  the  graves  of  our  martyrs ;  traverse  the  desert 
heath,  and  we  promise  you  scenes  of  enchantment  in  that  spacious  burial- 
field,  of  which  you  have  no  conception.  Hill  and  dale  and  desert,  the 
charming  glens,  the  heath-clad  heights,  the  bosky  ravines^  and  the  giddy 
precipices,  all  invite  a  visit.  R.  S. 


SCOTCH  METAPHYSICS,  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  SCOTTISH 

THEOLOGY. 

Bt  Metaphysics,  as  employed  in  the  above  title,  we  mean  the  science  of 
mind.  This  science  occupies  a  province  peculiar  to  itself — ^the  province  of 
thought  and  reflection ;  and  it  is  distinguished  for  the  dignity  of  its  subject, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  its  conclusions.  Mind  is  distinct  from  matter ; 
the  soul  from  the  body.  Mind  is  no  mere  modification  of  material  forms,  nor 
the  simple  results  of  their  organization.  There  are  manifold  proofs  of  this. 
We  derive  one  proof  from  the  different  means  by  which  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  matter  and  mind ;  another  from  the  distinct  conceptions 
which  we  form  respecting  them ;  and  a  third  from  the  use  of  human  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  distinction  is  universally  recognised.  The  properties 
of  mind,  too,  are  very  difierent  from  the  properties  of  matter.  The  processes 
of  perceiving,  judging,  remembering,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  hard- 
ness, solidity,  penetrability,  and  other  well-known  qualities  of  matter. 

Besides,  the  philosophy  of  each  is  as  distinct  as  their  properties.  We 
have  physics  and  metaphysics  ;  anatomy  and  ethics.  We  have  a  Locke 
and  a  Heid  as  well  as  a  Newton  and  a  Herschell.  We  may  add,  that  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  resolve  mind  into  some  modification  of 
matter,  have  proved  miserable  failures.  The  authors  of  some  of  them  have  had 
BO  mean  powers  of  observation ;  and  powers  of  speculation  and  dogmatizing, 
as  gigantic  as  the  inventors  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  ;  yet,  they  have  never 
been  able  to  give  an  account,  feasible  and  intelligible,  of  the  manner  in 
which  mind  is  derived  from  matter.  One  of  the  most  acute  of  the  ancients 
showed  very  clearly  that  he  felt  the  difficulty.  "  The  soul,"  says  he,  "  is  a 
compound;  caloric,  vapour,  air;  and  &  fourth  stdfsiancey  the  source  of  sensa- 
tion." He  cannot  tell  what  the  fourth  substance  is.  But  the  fact  of  his 
having  recourse  to  it,  shows,  that  he  felt  that  something  beyond  the  mere 
forms  of  matter,  were  necessary ^to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  mind. 
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While  the  mind  is  thos  distinct  from  matter,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  it. 
It  is  more  ethereal  in  its  substance,  and  more  exalted  in  its  attributes.  It 
is  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire,  infused  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty.  It  is 
intellectual  and  self-conscious,  and  possesses  capabilities  oi  the  most  elevated 
kind.  Whether  we  consider  the  rapidity  of  its  movements,  or  the  subjects 
with  which  it  is  occupied,  or  its  noble  aims  and  lofly  aspirings,  and  varied 
acquisitions,  we  perceive  its  pre-eminence.  But,  its  most  noble  property  is, 
that  it  can  hold  fellowship  with  its  Creator.  In  its  fallen  state,  indeed,  it  is 
a  world  in  ruins.  But  through  the  Divine .  mercy,  and  the  admirable  pro- 
visions of  the  Gospel,  it  can  yet  be  restored,  and  be  rendered  susceptible  of 
celestial  impressions,  and  the  loftiest  attainments. 

As  mind  is  the  highest  of  all  substances,  so  the  science  of  mind  is  the 
most  exalted  of  all  sciences.  Now,  it  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  for  nearly  a 
century,  Scotland  has  been  distinguished  for  its  eminence  in  this  science. 
The  names  of  her  mental  philosophers  have  resounded  through  Europe. 
And  they  have  reared  a  monument  which,  notwithstanding  the  murmurings 
of  scepticism,  will  not  soon  be  overthrown.  They  recall  inquirers  from 
the  deceptive  ground  of  hypothesis  to  the  basis  of  ascertained  facts.  And, 
in  our  estimation,  they  have  performed  a  service  to  theology,  as  well  as  to 
philosophy.  This  is  one  reason  why  sceptics  hate,  with  a  perfect  hatred, 
our  Scottish  metaphysics.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cause  why  we  should 
value  the  study.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  we  propose  to  draw  attention 
to  it.     We  design  to  treat  the  subject  in  the  following  manner :  First,  to 

Give  a  historical  sketch  of  our  mental  science,  up  to  the  death  of  Dr  Reid. 

Next,  to  glance  shortly  at  its  subsequent  history  ;  and,  lastly,  to  attempt 
some  estimate  of  its  effect  upon  our  Scottish  theology. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  historical  sketch  of  the  earlier  history  of  mental 
science  in  Scotland.  The  celebrity  of  the  Scottish  school  began  a  little 
before  the  middle  of  last  century.  Formerly  England  was  distinguished  by 
Locke,  and  certain  metaphysical  divines,  such  as  Howe,  Cudworth,  Berkeley, 
and  Bentley.  But,  as  the  last  century  advanced,  her  fame  declined.  Hartley 
and  Darwin  were  disfigured  by  the  grossest  errors ;  and  Priestley  and  Price 
could  not  be  compared  with  their  greater  predecessors.  But,  as  mental 
science  declined  in  the  south,  the  Scottish  school  began  to  rise  into  notice  ; 
and,  by  the  eloquence  of  their  prelections,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  specu- 
lations, and  the  soundness  of  their  conclusions,  gave  eclat  to  the  science. 

The  first  great  name  upon  our  list  is  Professor  Francis  Hutcheson.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  though  of  Scottish  descent ;  and  studied  six  years 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Here  he  displayed  an  earnest  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  attained  to  great  eminence  as  a  student.  He  was  distin- 
guished also  for  disinterestedness  and  benevolence.  He  was  urged  to  enter 
the  Irish  Church,  which  he  conscientiously  declined  ;  and  he  took  charge  of 
^Q  academy  near  Dublin,  where  he  was  greatly  esteemed  and  admired,  and 
where  he  began  to  publish  some  philosophical  works.  In  1729  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where 
|ie  had  a  field  suited  to  his  talents  and  his  predilections  ;  and  he  cultivated 
it  with  characteristic  ardour  and  with  eminent  success.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  of  the  tincients,  read  their  works  with  enthusiasm,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  ethical  dissertations  in  the  conducting  of  his  class.  He 
added  natural  theology  to  his  speculations  on  the  human  mind  and  his  pre- 
lections on  human  duty ;  and  on  Sabbath  evenings  he  gave  lectures  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  He  prosecuted  his  subject  with  great  zeal,  in- 
vested it  with  the  attributes  of  genius,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  a  largQ^^ 
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amount  of  knowledge,  and  threw  around  it  a  fi'eshness  of  interest  by  the 
originality  of  his  views,  and  the  novelty  of  his  phraseology.  And  his  zeal 
and  diligence  met  with  a  corresponding  reward.  Crowds  of  students  flocked 
to  his  class,  intense  interest  was  excited,  and  we  are  told  that  some  students 
attended  his  lectures  for  five  or  six  years  together.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
superabundant  labour  hastened  his  end.  He  was  carried  off  by  fever  in 
the  year  1746,  when  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  but  not  before  he 
had  conferred  lustre  upon  his  native  university,  and  laid  the  ba»s  of  the 
Metaphysical  School  of  Scotland. 

While  the  speculations  of  Hutcheson  were  brilliant  and  original,  he  did 
not  aspire  to  found  a  new  system  of  philosophy.  What  excited  most  atten- 
tion was  his  doctrine  of  the  internal  senses ;  that  is,  certain  delicate  or  finer 
senses,  which  specially  belong  to  the  mind.  Among  these  he  enumerated  a 
sense  of  honour,  and  a  sense  of  shame ;  a  sense  of  order,  and  a  sense  of 
beauty ;  a  sense  of  grandeur,  and  the  moral  sense.  He  paid  a  marked  at- 
tention to  practical  morals. 

The  next  celebrated  name  in  connection  with  this  science  is  Adam  Smith, 
the  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations."  He  was  born  in  Kirkcaldy  in  1723 ; 
entered  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1787,  where  he  manifested  the  most 
assiduous  application  ;  then  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  which 
he  acknowledged  slender  obligations  ;  began  to  lecture  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  1748;  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Logic  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1751 ;  and  in  the  year  following  was  made  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  He  thus  occupied  the  Chair  upon  which  Hutcheson  conferred 
such  honour ;  and  though  he  differed  from  his  predecessor  in  various  re- 
spects, he  was  little  inferior  to  him  in  reputation  as  a  professor.  His  fame 
as  a  metaphysician  has  been  obscured  by  that  of  his  political  economy,  yet 
his  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments"  had  much  acceptance  when  it  was  pub- 
lished ;  and,  though  its  fundamental  principle  is  unsound,  it  has  merits  both 
of  thought  and  style,  and  is  still  worthy  of  a  perusal.  He  reckons  sympathy 
the  foundation  of  moral  sentiments ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  approve  or 
disapprove  of  an  action  according  as  we  feel  with  or  against  the  agent.  This 
proceeds  upon  an  imperfect  analysis,  and  is  defended  by  the  fallacy  of  rea- 
soning in  a  circle  ;  yet  he  presents  many  fresh  views  of  human  nature,  and 
is  instructive  in  subordinate  details.  One  omission  in  the  later  editions  of 
the  work  has  been  lamented  by  theologians — we  mean  an  elegant  allusion 
to  our  Saviour's  atonement,  which  appeared  in  the  work  when  first  pub- 
lished, but  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  in  compliment,  it  is  supposed,  to  Mr 
Hume.     The  passage  was  an  embellishment  to  the  work. 

We  must  here  go  back  a  little,  to  mention  a  name  which  has  been  omitted 
in  its  chronological  order.  We  allude  to  Mr  Hume,  who  published  bis 
*'  Treatise  of  Human  Nature"  about  the  year  1739,  and  who  seemed  to  aspire 
to  found  a  new  system  of  philosophy.  Improving  upon  the  system  of  Bishop 
Berkeley,  who  asserted  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any- 
thing but  mind  and  its  operations,  Hume  maintained  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  anything  but  ideas  and  impressions.  This  position, 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  Hume,  so  acute  and  so  elegant,  and  who 
could  improve  and  modify  it  so  as  to  suit  the  taste  of  the'public,  was  not  a 
little  dangerous  both  to  philosophy  and  religion. 

But,  while  this  system  was  published  in  the  metropolis,  there  lived  a  man 
in  a  remote  parish  in  Aberdeenshire,  who  was  destined  to  counteract  it. 
We  allude  to  Dr  Thomas  Reid,  whose  writings  and  prelections  formed  a 
TOW  era  in  philosophy.    He  was  born  at  Strachan,   Kincardineshire,  in 
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1710  ;  and  entered  the  College  of  Aberdeen  in  his  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
year.  He  was  assidnoas  in  his  studies,  and  rose  to  distinguished  eminence, 
especially  in  mathematics,  for  which  he  had  a  great  partiality.  He  also 
studied  theology.  Having  been  appointed  librarian,  he  was  in  no  haste  to 
relinquish  the  advantages  of  a  residence  at  college.  In  1 737  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  parish  of  New  Machar,  where  he  was  diligent  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  litera- 
tore  and  philosophy.  As  his  talents  were  more  profound  than  popular, 
there  was  some  opposition  to  his  settlement ;  but  by  his  exemplary  conduct, 
by  his  assiduity  in  doing  good,  by  his  amiable  disposition,  and  by  the 
activity  and  benevolence  of  his  excellent  partner  in  life,  he  won  so  much 
upon  the  attachment  of  his  people,  that  they  parted  with  him  with  regret. 
"  When  he  came  among  us,"  said  one  of  his  parishioners  afterwards,  '*  we 
could  have  fought  against  him ;  but  when  he  left  us,  we  could  have  fought 
for  him." 

Bat  this  was  only  preparing  him  for  a  more  brilliant  career.  In  1752,  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen  ;  and  in 
1764,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  1781,  when  he  retired  from  it  to 
perfect  and  publish  his  works.  The  otium  cum  dignitate  has  seldom  been 
more  fully  realised  than  in  the  retirement  of  this  eminent  philosopher.  £n- 
jojing  the  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  interested  in  literary  pursuits,  holding 
intercourse  with  literary  friends,  and  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  he  spent 
the  evening  of  his  days,  till,  after  a  short  illness,  he  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six. 

The  native  bent  of  Dr  Reid's  mind  was  toward  science  and  philosophy.  But 
the  circumstance  that  directed  his  inquiries  into  that  particular  channel,  was 
the  publication,  by  Mr  Hume,  of  the  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,**  formerly 
alluded  to.  The  opinions  maintained  in  that  treatise,  appeared  to  Dr  Reid 
subversive  of  all  truth  ;  and  he  held  that  it  was  "  not  more  destructive  of  the 
faith  of  a  Christian,  than  of  the  science  of  a  philosopher,  and  of  the  prudence 
of  a  man  of  ordinary  understanding."  For  his  own  satisfaction,  he  entered 
upon  a  serious  examination  of  it ;  and  he  found  that  it  rested  upon  a  fallacy 
extensively  held  by  philosophers,  namely,  that  nothing  is  perceived  but 
what  is  in  the  mind  that  perceives  it ;  in  other  words,  that  we  do  not  per- 
ceive things  themselves,  but  only  ideas  and  impressions  of  them.  He  soon 
detected  this  to  be  an  assumption  without  proof,  and,  indeed,  contrary  to 
evidence  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  he  was  first  led  to  consider  the 
external  senses,  and  afterwards  the  whole  phenomena  of  mind. 

Now,  Dr  Heid  brought  to  the  investigation  very  ample  resources.  He 
was  not  a  mere  metaphysician.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  logician,  a  mathema- 
tician of  great  eminence,  a  natural  philosopher,  and  a  theologian.  And,  as 
his  qualifications  were  great,  his  method  was  unexceptionable.  He  applied 
the  rules  of  Bacon  to  the  science  of  mind.  "  The  idea,"  says  his  biographer, 
'^  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  on  a  plan  analogous  to  that 
which  had  been  successfully  adopted  in  physics  by  the  followers  of  Lord 
Bacon,  if  not  first  conceived  by  Dr  Reid,  was  at  least  first  carried  success- 
fully into  execution  in  his  writings."  He  taught  us  to  interrogate  and  in- 
terpret the  nature  within  us,  as  Bacon  taught  us  to  interrogate  and  interpret 
the  nature  that  is  without.  And  his  success  corresponded  with  his  resources 
and  his  exertions.  He  rescued  the  science  of  mind  from  visionary  hypo- 
thesis and  bold  scepticism,  and  he  gave  it  a  place  in  that  circle  of  sciences 
which,  since  Bacon,   has   been   gradually  widening.      His    "Inquiry"  is 
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an  original  and  an  elegant  performance ;  and  his  lectures  carry  forward  our 
knowledge  of  mind,  and  contain  some  profound  speculations. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  a  development  of  Dr  Reid's  system.  But  we  must 
notice  the  fierce  attack  which  that  thorough  sceptic,  Mr  Lewis,  makes  upon 
it  in  his  ''  History  of  Philosophy."  This  author  is  not  a  little  partial  in 
the  attention  which  he  pays  to  different  individuals.  He  devotes  five  chap- 
ters to  Fichte,  whose  system  sounds  like  Dr  Reid's,  but  has  not  its  clearness. 
And  he  devotes  only  one  chapter  to  Dr  Reid,  the  greatest  name  in  metaphy- 
sical science  which  Britain  has  produced  since  the  time  of  John  Locke. 
This  attack  upon  Reid  is,  like  that  of  Dr  Priestley,  rambling  and  desul- 
tory ;  while  he  has  not  taken  time,  calmly  and  distinctly,  to  give  us  an  out- 
line of  the  doctrines  he  opposes.  He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  appeal  to 
Common  Sense,  and  quotes  half  a  sentence,  by  which  it  is  made  to  appear 
^s  if  Dr  Reid  despised  philosophy ;  whereas,  he  only  meant  that  false 
philosophy  of  which  he  was  speaking — ^a  philosophy  fallen  from  her  dignity, 
and  leading  to  the  most  mischievous  results.  And  to  such  philosophy  Com- 
mon Sense  was  infinitely  to  be  preferred.  But  upon  the  basis  of  Common 
Sense,  that  is,  of  those  primary  judgments  by  which  men  have  been  guided 
in  all  ages,  those  truths,  which  all  men  of  sane  minds, — a  few  pretended  philo- 
sophers excepted, — have  acknowledged,  the  author  meant  that  true  philo- 
sophy should  be  erected ;  that  philosophy  which  investigates  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  and  estimates  its  capabilities,  and  the  range  of  its  relations, 
and  the  duties  which  these  relations  impose.  Every  system  of  science 
proceeds  on  the  same  basis.  When  the  accomplished  astronomer.  Sir 
John  Herschell,  points  his  telescope  to  the  heavens,  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  exist;  and  from  this  postulate  he  proceeds  to 
make  new  discoveries,  and  to  unfold  them  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

The  author  of  the  "  History  of  Philosophy"  tells  us,  that  Dr  Reid  was  not 
successful  in  refuting  Berkeley  and  Hume.  Now,  it  is  somewhat  strange,  if 
this  be  the  fact,  that  it  turned  the  current  against  their  theories  ;  and  even 
Hume  himself  seems  not  to  have  persisted  in  the  more  obnoxious  parts  of 
his  own.  He  acknowledged  that  the  "Treatise  of  Human  Nature"  pro- 
ceeded upon  views  that  were  crude  and  unripe.  In  short,  seldom  has  suc- 
cess been  more  complete  and  more  permanent.  It  has  pervaded,  by  its  sound 
leaven,  the  schools  of  philosophy  in  Scotland  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
and  yet  its  influence  is  not  exhausted ;  and  it  has  passed  into  France,  and 
aided  in  forming  the  systems  of  its  greatest  metaphysicians.  It  is  not  long 
since  Reid's  works  were  published  in  French,  under  the  auspices  of  her  first 
philosophers. 

But  let  us  attend  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  author  bases  his  denial  of 
Dr  Reid's  success  :  "  As  I  cannot,"  says  he,  "  transcend  the  sphere  of  my 
consciousness,  I  can  never  know  things  but  as  they  act  upon  me — as  they 
affect  my  consciousness.  In  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  an  external 
world  otherwise  than  it  appears  to  my  sense,  which  transforms  and  distorts 
it,  is  impossible." 

Now,  there  is  here  enough  of  assumption,  but  no  proof.  For,  first,  this 
dictum,  "  I  can  never  transcend  the  sphere  of  my  consciousness,"  is  ar- 
bitrary. It  is  at  least  not  self-evident,  and  must  be  distinctly  explained 
before  it  can  be  made  the  foundation  of  an  argument.  We  may  quite  as 
well  say  "  I  can  never  transcend  my  reason,  or  my  sense,  or  my  locality." 
Assuredly^  these  assumptions  are  all  as  true  in  a  limited  degree  as  that  ad- 
duced by  the  author  ;  and,  consciousness  cannot  supersede  any  other  mental 
&ci)lty.     Secondly,  on  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  coo- 
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sciousness  and  sense  entirely  agree.  By  consciousness  is  meant  the  knowledge 
of  all  the  operations  and  feelings  of  my  own  mind,  of  my  desires,  purposes, 
and  emotions,  and  all  my  voluntary  movements  whatever,  and  all  the  use  and 
exercise  of  the  senses.  I  remember,  and  I  know  that  I  remember.  I  walk, 
and  I  know  that  I  walk.  I  hear  a  sound,  and  I  know  that  I  hear  it.  These 
three  assertions  are  precisely  parallel ;  consciousness  operating  in  each  of 
them.  Let  us  take  a  single  perception  and  see  how  it  applies.  I  see  a  tree, 
and  /  know  that  I  see  it.  Now,  consciousness  does  not  contemplate  a  tree 
painted  on  the  retina,  or  the  impression  of  a  tree  on  the  censorium,  or  any 
image  of  it  on  the  mind,  from  which  I  infer  its  existence  without ;  but  it 
contemplates  it  directly.  The  tree  stands  at  twenty  yards'  distance.  I  per- 
ceive it  at  this  distance,  and  I  am  conscious  that  I  so  perceive  it.  I  look  out 
at  a  window  and  I  see  a  company  of  soldiers.  Another  looks  at  the  wall, 
where  hangs  a  camera  obscura,  and  he  sees  an  image  of  them.  I  contem- 
plate the  reality ;  he  contemplates  the  resemblance.  In  visible  perception, 
I  look  out  at  the  window  of  the  eye,  and  I  contemplate  the  reality. 

But,  we  apprehend,  Thirdly,  that  the  author  really  admits  the  principle 
which  he  sets  himself  to  overturn ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  sense  transforms  and 
distorts  the  external  world.  Now,  if  consciousness  tells  him  nothing  about  it) 
and  if  sense  presents  her  independent  report,  how  does  he  know  that  sense  re- 
ports falsely  ?  Precisely  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  the  only  means 
of  communication  with  the  internal  world.  The  occasional  fallacies  of  the 
senses  are  discovered  through  the  senses.  The  corrections  of  first  impres- 
sions concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  made  by  deductions,  founded  on 
observations,  which  observations  again  are  made  through  the  senses.  How, 
then,  is  the  fallacy  of  the  senses  ascertained  to  be  a  fallacy  ?  By  sense. 
Sense  placed  in  a  just  position,  discovers  through  the  aid  of  reason,  the 
fallacy  of  sense  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position.  Sense,  therefore, 
reports  correctly,  and  the  principle  is  yielded. 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  the  whole  of  his  attack  upon  Dr 
Reid.  He  sets  himself  to  answer  both  for  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  Mr  Hume ; 
and  struggles  hard  to  maintain  the  cause  of  philosophical  scepticism,  which 
Hume  seems  to  have  reckoned  unworthy  of  bis  matured  sentiments.  But 
there  is  the  less  need,  as  it  is  founded  on  false  logic  on  the  one  hand,  and 
&lse  assumption  on  the  other.  The  positions  which  he  assails  cannot  be 
overthrown. 

In  short,  we  consider  the  sceptical  philosopher,  especially  if  his  doubts 
extend  to  religion,  in  a  very  helpless  conditions-distrusting  where  he  ought 
to  believe,  and  believing  where  he  ought  to  distrust ;  and  be  finds  himself  in 
the  midst  of  a  phantom  world,  without  any  corresponding  reality.  It  must 
be  recollected,  that  though  we  irresistibly  believe  in  an  internal  world,  we  do 
not  believe  without  evidence.  Perception  is  the  first  of  all  evidence.  Sense 
reports  its  existence;  and  consciousness  combines  with  sense ;  and  reason 
and  attention  confirm  and  correct  it.  And,  when  we  believe  in  a  God,  we 
have,  according  to  Locke,  the  evidence  of  demonstration.  But  the  sceptic 
rejects  all  these,  and  dispeoples  the  universe,  and  excludes  nature  and 
the  Grod  of  nature  from  real  existence.  It  represents  the  world  as  the  abode 
of  intellectual  lunacy,  and  its  inhabitants  as  subject  to  endless  delusions.  In 
80  far  as  practice  is  concerned,  many  of  them  are  wise  in  their  generation ; 
and  knowing  that  the  phenomenon  of  falling  into  a  ditch  may,  in  their  case,  be 
as  inconvenient  as  the  reality  to  other  men,  they  keep  at  a  safe  distance.  But 
such  a  felicitous  inconsistency  will  not  serve  the  religious  sceptic.  Sense  may 
press  upon  men  to  attend  to  supposed  phenomena ;  but  the  spiritual  realities  of 
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another  world  can  produce  their  effect  only  through  faith.  This  strong 
cahle  being  snapped,  they  are  drifted  from  their  moorings,  and  float  on  an 
agitated  sea,  beyond  which  stretches  a  region  of  doubt,  darkness,  and 
desolation. 

We  owe,  therefore,  a  debt  of  grateful  remembrance  to  those  who  inter- 
posed so  effectual  a  barrier  to  such  unbelief,  and  of  thanks  to  that  Providence 
who  raised  them  up.  It  is  no  proper  objection  to  this  philosophy,  that  it 
did  not  destroy  error  over  the  whole  world,  and  prevent  it  in  all  time 
coming.  Though  the  heads  of  the  Hydra  be  cut  off,  they  will  grow  again ; 
and  no  force  of  argument,  and  no  fulness  of  evidence,  and  no  truth  or  com- 
pleteness of  system,  will  infallibly  and  irrecoverably  root  out  error.  Nor  is 
it  any  proper  objection  to  Dr  Reid  that  he  lefl  something  undone,  and  did 
not  throw  upon  every  part  of  his  subject  the  same  amount  of  light.  It  is 
happier  for  philosophy  and  the  world,  that  the  Herschells  added  something 
to  Newton,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  Dr  Reid.  But  it  is  astonishing  to 
what  accuracy  he  attained  and  what  a  monument  he  reared.  Against  the 
depreciation  of  Lewis,  we  place  the  opinions  of  Victor  Cousin  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who  have  some  title  to  be  heard  in  such  matters,  and 
we  direct  attention  to  the  impartial  estimate  of  Mr  Morell.  We  trust  that 
Scotland  will  not  under-value  her  birthright ;  that  she  will  continue  to  build 
upon  this  sound  foundation ;  and  that  her  sons  will  not  act  under  the  puerile 
and  preposterous  notion,  that  in  order  to  be  a  philosopher,  a  man  must 
overturn  the  system  of  his  predecessors.  Let  truth,  eternal  truth,  be  their 
object ;  and  let  them  hold  fast  with  un relaxing  grasp,  whatever  truth  has 
been  discovered,  while  they  strengthen  the  foundations  of  its  sacred  temple, 
and  go  on  to  complete  the  structure.  And  as  every  truth  is  related  to  every 
other  truth,  and  as  error  diffuses  error,  so  a  sound  philosophy  will,  by  Divine 
assistance,  contribute  to  the  stability  of  our  faith  in  the  truths  of  our  holy 
religion. 

In  another  paper  we  shall  glance  at  the  history  of  Scotch  metaphysics, 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Dr  Reid.  Resh. 


THE  VOICE  OF  WINTER. 

*'  Thou  hast  made  winter,"  says  the  inspired  Psalmist,  and  it  is  well  for  ns, 
following  his  example,  to  consider  winter  as  appointed  by  God,  and  that  for 
wise  and  gracious  ends.  Every  arrangement  of  Divine  Providence  has 
important  purposes  to  serve,  although  men  may  not  be  able  either  to  perceive 
or  appreciate  them.  "  Nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet."  Even  the  seem- 
ingly useless  in  nature,  and  the  mysterious  in  Providence  and  grace,  are 
intended  by  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  be  the  means  of  working  out  results 
otherwise  unattainable.  Winter,  that  dark  and  dismal  season  of  the  year, 
teaches  us  at  once  distrust  of  ourselves,  and  confidence  in  our  God.  There 
are  many  things  even  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  whose  use  we  cannot 
understand ;  vast  uncultivated  tracts  of  land  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
watered  by  no  rills,  gladdened  by  no  harvests,  with  scarce  a  spot  of  green  to 
break  the  monotonous  waste,  burnt  up  by  perpetual  heat ;  and  there  is  the 
sirocco,  with  its  burning  breath  ;  and  the  earthquake  shaking  the  solid  earth 
and  entombing  whole  cities  ;  and  the  pestilence,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
breathing  death  upon  the  countenances  of  the  sleepers ;  and  then  this  winter 
laying  its  chill  hand  upon  nature  in  all  the  fiush  of  her  prime ;  and  in  place 
of  calmness,  and  beauty,  and  life,  sending  down  the  elements  of  uproar,  the 
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hoarse  voices  of  the  tempest,  and  the  ever-present  signs  of  change  and  death. 
Why  are  all  these  things  ?  Why  do  such  strange  anomalies,  as  at  first  sight 
we  are  disposed  to  call  them,  exist  in  the  universe  of  a  gracious  and  merciful 
God?  Such  questions,  no  doubt,  are  very  apt  to  arise  in  the  mind;  but 
what  is  man  that  he  should  presume  to  arraign  the  plans  of  Jehovah  !  Have 
we  been  admitted  into  the  secret  counsels  of  heaven  ?  The  depth  of  God's 
wisdom  lies  in  this,  that  when  we  think  His  plans  have  come  to  their  full 
accomplishment,  He  is  only  beginning  to  work  them  out — to  unfold  them  in 
all  their  grandeur  and  extent.  But  still  it  is  allowed  us,  oftentimes,  to  catch 
glimpses  of  God's  design  even  in  the  strange  and  anomalous.  The  thick 
darkness  bids  us  distrust  ourselves ;  the  glimmering  light  bids  us  stay  our- 
selves on  God,  who  will,  in  His  own  time,  disperse  the  mists,  and  turn  the 
shadow  of  death  into  the  morning.  Mark  the  kindness  of  God  in  the 
gradual  approach  of  winter.  It  is  not  to-day  the  glory  and  freshness  of 
summer,  and  to-morrow  the  cold  and  desolation  of  winter.  The  air  gradually 
becomes  keener,  the  days  shorter,  grey  clouds  envelop  the  hills  and  the 
uplands,  the  frost  sparkles  on  the  lawn  at  eventide  and  early  mom  ;  the 
seasons  merge  stilly  into  each  other,  so  that  the  animal  creation,  and  man 
himself,  may  have  time  to  provide  what  is  needful  for  their  comfort.  Is  it 
not  a  fact,  also,  that  spring  is  more  heartily  welcomed  because  it  comes 
through  the  gateway  of  winter  1  Things  ought  to  be  viewed  in  their  con- 
nections. December's  chill  blasts  and  January's  snows  make  us  enjoy,  with 
more  gushing  delight,  the  glories  of  reviving  nature  ;  the  wind  howling  about 
our  dwelling  reminds  us  of  the  warm  breath  of  autumn  ;  and  the  very  leaves 
Hpng  before  us  on  the  blast,  connect  our  thoughts  with  July  in  her  leafy 
beauty,  and  October,  with  all  the  changeful,  ruddy  glow  of  woods.  Winter 
does  not  stand  alone ;  it  touches,  on  the  one  side,  the  sheaves  of  autumn, 
and  on  the  other,  the  flowers  of  spring. 

Yet  even  viewed  by  itself,  this  season  of  the  year  has  both  its  uses  and  its 
pleasures.  The  earth  is  now  undergoing  those  great  processes  by  which  it 
is  fitted  to  receive  into  its  bosom  the  seed  of  the  husbandman.  When  the 
snow-flakes  cover  the  ground ;  when  the  keen  frosts  are  binding  up  the 
flowing  streams,  and  we  tread  upon  the  waters  as  upon  a  glassy  pavement, 
even  then  is  all  nature  gathering  strength  and  energy  for  the  outbursting  of 
summer  time.  Those  furious  winds  that  sweep  over  the  country,  and  toss 
about  the  mightiest  vessels  on  the  unresty  sea,  are  purifying  the  atmosphere, 
and  clearing  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  cities  the  noxious 
gases  that  have  been  accumulating  for  months.  And  let  us  extend  our  range: 
let  us  think  of  Siberian  climes,  where  the  approach  of  winter  is  the  signal 
for  business  and  activity;  when  along  the  icy  roads  and  the  frozen  rivers 
there  bound  in  their  reindeer  sledges,  the  merry  traveller  and  the  eager  mer- 
chant, and  the  scattered  villages  ring  with  song  and  laughter.  Were  it  not 
for  these  dreary  months,  communication  between  one  district  and  another 
of  these  polar  climes  would  be  unknown,  and  life  would  soon  cease  to  have 
interest  or  enjoyment. 

But  there  is  not  only  advantage,  there  is  joy  in  the  times  of  wintry  gloom. 
J07  is,  indeed,  in  this  world  most  frequently  bom  of  sorrow.  Hope  springs 
freshest  in  the  bosom  of  the  man  who  has  been  wandering  near  the  very 
prison-house  of  despair.  Now,  death  is  reigning  over  the  earth ;  the  trees, 
hare  and  sapless,  swing  their  boughs  as  the  blast  comes  by;  the  grass  is 

shrivelled  and  brown  upon  the  hills  ;  dark  clouds  cover  the  face  of  the  sky ; 

the  bbrds  have  ceased  their  warblings  in  the  woods ;  night  creeps  on  apace  ; 

evening  comes  vrath  lowering  clouds,  betokening  the  thick-coming  storm,  and 
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morning  at  last  draws  near  with  unwilling  step,  as  if  afraid  to  look  upon  tbe 
joyless  world ;  and  men  go  about  with  shivering  limbs,  longing  for  the 
repose  of  night,  when  in  slumber  they  may  forget  the  howling  tempest  and 
the  battering  rains.  Still  winter  has  delights  peculiar  to  itself.  Go  out  in 
the  early  morning,  ere  yet  the  sun  has  risen  above  yon  wooded  hill ;  go  out 
into  those  long  lanes  where,  in  summer,  you  gathered  the  primrose  and  the 
honeysuckle — see  the  branches  edged  with  white,  and  the  hedgerows  glisten- 
ing in  the  frost.  There  is  a  freshness  in  the  air,  and,  when  the  sun  is  up,  a 
clearness  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  that  send  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the  heart 
And  then  the  short-lived  days,  the  sun  enveloped  in  his  red-mist  folds,  the 
young  moon  glistening  upon  the  crisp  and  shiny  grass,  the  unclouded  firma- 
ment lighted  up  with  countless  stars,  the  clear  tinkle  of  the  stream  as  it 
oozes  through  its  half-closed  channel,  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  the  stillness 
of  the  external  world;  all  these  things,  and  a  thousand  such,  full  of  novelty  and 
of  loveliness,  fill  the  mind  of  the  man  whd  looks  at  them,  and  thinks  about 
them,  with  gratitude  to  God  that  He  has  made  winter.  How  happy  and 
gleesome  the  sports  of  youth  upon  the  frozen  ponds  and  lakes ;  and  those 
long  hours  spent  in  genial  society,  those  evenings  sacred  to  the  pleasures  of 
literature  or  science,  when  the  rain  beating  against  the  windows,  but  makes 
us  enjoy  the  more  the  clean-swept  hearth,  and  the  glowing  fire,  and  the 
heart's  fellowship  of  home ;  do  we  not  owe  these  to  the  season  of  winter  ? 

Amid  all  this  sense  of  happiness,  of  internal  comfort  and  peace,  are  we  not 
taught  openness  of  heart  and  hand  towards  those  who  are  in  poverty  or 
distress?  Very  different  is  the  winter  of  the  rich  from  that  of  the  poor 
man.  The  one  shivers  over  the  embers  of  a  fire  almost  gone  out,  and  knows 
not  how  to  protect  his  aching  limbs  from  the  all-reaching  cold  ;  the  former 
reclines  in  his  easy  chair,  before  a  blazing,  crackling  fire,  and  makes  nature 
herself  the  means  of  alleviating  her  own  unkindliness  and  rigour.  Winter 
is  here  and  bids  u8  see  a  present  God,  overruling  all  afiairs  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  will ;  but  it  points  us  also  to  men,  weak  and  destitute ;  it 
opens  up  our  hearts  to  kindness  and  sympathy ;  it  teaches  us  gratitude  to 
God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  way  in  which  that  gratitude  is  most  fittingly 
evinced,  by  sharing  the  abundance  we  have  received  with  those  who  have 
been  less  favoured ;  by  imitating,  in  our  feeble  way,  the  doings  of  Him  who 
*^  causeth  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  His  rain  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust" 

All  the  world  is  full  of  analogies.     In  the  animal  creation  there  are  found, 
among  the  lower  genera,  types  of  the  higher  and  the  nobler,  the  first  begin- 
nings and  rude  forms,  which  in  other  orders  have  been  wrought  out  into  full 
development.     And  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  the  outer  universe  may  become 
the  reflection  of  the  inner  and  spiritual.     Human  life  has  its  winter ;  and 
the  snows  of  the  external  year  should  warn  us  of  the  fast-moving  shadows 
of  time.     The  period  of  greatest  activity  immediately  precedes  that  of  the 
gradual  decay  of  this  bodily  framework.     Happy  is  that  old  age  which  is 
just  the  outgrowth  of  a  holy  and  active  manhood  !     Glorious  that  winter 
time  of  life  which  can  look  back  to  a  summer  of  pious  action,  and  looks 
forward  to  a  spring  of  eternal  joys — ^pleasures  which  know  not  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  but  which  are  for  ever.     But  in  the  heart  of  man  there  may  be 
winter  also.     We  talk  of  the  winter  of  sorrow — the  wintry  blasts  of  adver- 
sity.    What  are  pitiless  storms,  laden  with  snows,  compared  to  the  anguish 
of  a  soul  shut  out  from  the  light  of  life,  and  mourning  as  without  the  sun? 
We  wish  here  to  speak  of  the  truly  Christian  man.     Often  it  is  not  with 
him,  as  in  months  past,  when  the  candle  of  the  Lord  was  shining  upon  him. 
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External  trials  may  accumulate  around  him,  or  he  may  languish  in  his  reli- 
gious duties,  and,  therefore,  in  his  religious  joys ;  or  Satan  has  tempted  him 
with  doubts,  has  got  him  enticed  out  of  the  good  ways  of  the  Lord ;  and 
then,  0 !  there  has  been  winter — no  sun  these  many  days — no  bright  light 
streaming  from  the  celestial  city ;  and  it  is  with  slow  step  and  downcast  eye 
that  he  walks  along,  thinking  little  of  the  Father's  home,  but  thinking  much 
of  the  rough  roads,  and  the  biting  winds,  and  the  whispering  voices,  and  the 
thick-laid  snares.  He  feels  not  now  the  freshness  of  his  first  love,  when  the 
dew  of  his  heaven-blessed  youth  was  on  him.  There  are  few  Christiana 
who  cannot  find  a  parallel  to  this  in  their  own  particular  case.  What,  then, 
is  the  voice  of  this  winter  of  the  soul  to  us  ?  Has  not  even  this  its  uses  T 
Who  enjoys  the  calm  of  the  harbour  so  much  as  he  who  has  been  driven 
about  on  an  angry  sea,  and  has  seen  God's  wonders  in  the  deep  ?  Who 
enjoys  life  and  health  so  much  as  he  who  for  months  has  been  confined  to  a 
sick-room,  and  has  in  the  morning  wished  for  night,  and  at  night  longed 
for  morning?  And  surely  heaven  will  be  the  more  welcome  to  the  believing 
heart  when  it  comes  after  these  sad  and  tear-dimmed  hours  of  earth  ; 
the  songs  of  the  redeemed  will  ascend  with  a  more  harmonious  swell,  be- 
caase  here  words  of  praise  ofttimes  burst  from  broken  hearts,  and  are  mingled 
with  sighs  and  tears ;  and  that  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life  will 
be  more  elastic  and  bounding,  because  the  dreary  and  tedious  pilgrimage 
below  is  remembered  but  as  a  dream  and  vision  of  the  past.  Let  us  then 
even  now,  though  with  fear  and  trembling,  say  with  David,  "  Why  art  thou 
cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  f  Hope  in 
God ;  for  I  shall  praise  Him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my 
God." 

But  this  future  lesson  is  not  all ;  there  is  a  present  call  to  watchfulness. 
Many  an  ingenious  contrivance  do  those  animals,  that  spend  the  winter 
months  in  a  torpid  state,  adopt  for  their  own  preservation  and  comfort. 
From  the  marmot  of  the  Alps,  that  sleeps  away  six  months  of  every  year 
in  its  subterranean  gallery,  to  the  polar  bear  that,  in  sluggish  inaction,  lays 
him  down  among  the  freshly-fallen  snow,  there  is  ever  some  presentiment, 
some  preparation  for  the  approach  of  cold.  And  so  by  a  kind  of  instinct  is 
it,  that  in  distress  the  Christian  seeks  for  Divine  assistance,  and  the  out* 
pourings  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  When  days  of  darkness  come ;  when  the 
desire  of  the  eyes  has  been  removed  by  a  stroke ;  when  we  sit  over  a 
desolated  hearth,  and  wish  in  vain  for  the  echo  of  footfalls  once  familiar  in 
our  house;  when  we  are  afilicted,  not  in  others,  but  in  ourselves;  when 
pain  racks  our  bodies ;  when  sleep  is  denied  us  ;  when  the  weak  body  even 
affects  the  mind,  and  makes  our  thoughts  disjointed  and  confused;  then,  at 
sach  hours  should  we  seek  for  new  armoury  from  God,  or  rather,  that  what 
we  have  already  be  burnished  and  fitted  for  use — the  breastplate  of  faith 
shining,  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit  unsheathed  and  keen-edged.  Christ 
does  not  ask  His  people  to  go  lightly  clad  among  the  bitter  winds  of  adver- 
sity. Tribulations  abound — consolations  in  Christ  much  more  abound. 
There  are  blessings  for  the  afflicted  which  they  alone  know,  because  they 
alone  need. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  there  are,  in  the  individual  soul,  vicissitudes  cor- 
re«iponding  to  the  recurring  seasons  of  the  natural^  year ;  it  need  not  then 
astonish  us  that  what  is  true  of  the  private  Christian,  is  true  also  of  the 
collective  church.  Winter  has  sometimes  reigned  there  also,  and  then, 
indeed,  a  double  winter  must  have  settled  down  upon  the  world.  Li  history 
^e  can  trace  whole  centuries  of  what  looks  very  like  inaction,  inti^ia.    The 
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IVIiddle  Ages  are  like  so  many  ice-bound  tracts,  over  which  no  zephyrs  play, 
and  in  which  no  vegetation  luxuriates.  There's  death  there,  you  say. 
Nations  in  a  state  of  slavery — worst  of  all,  willing  to  be  slaves,  to  be  any- 
thing ;  and  the  Christian  church  then  shared  the  universal  sterility.  Faith 
has  become  a  lifeless  thing,  a  dead  notion,  and  not  an  abiding  working 
presence.  Religion  has  become  a  machine,  an  appendage  of  the  state,  and 
ceased  to  be  a  regulating,  mastering  power  in  the  life.  This  we  acknowledge. 
But,  as  in  politics,  we  can  trace  back  to  those  dark  ages  the  first  buddings 
of  our  modern  civilization,  as  by  slow,  yet  steady  advances,  it  emerged  out 
of  that  chaos  of  the  old  world,  so  may  not  the  winter  of  the  church  have 
had  its  important  uses — a  time,  out  of  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  which,  has 
arisen  a  purer  faith,  a  more  expansive  Christianity  ?  There  are  some  great 
moral  truths  which  need  centuries  to  work  themselves  into  society,  to  mould 
all  after  their  own  fashion.  They  are  not  the  quick  mushroom  growths  of  a 
day,  but  rise  quietly,  slowly,  yet  majestically,  like  the  oak,  with  its  dark 
green  leaves  and  its  outspread  branches.  It  was  not  all  a  bright  holiday 
time  with  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  had  to  breast  it  against  the  attacks  of 
open  enemies  and  the  corruption  of  avowed  friends.  It  had  to  show  itself 
superior,  by  its  own  innate  strength,  to  human  power,  human  opposition, 
human  philosophy.  But  winter  must  be  in  the  church  when  it  is  already 
in  the  hearts  of  the  believers  ;  and  its  past  history  should  make  the  members 
of  the  church  careful  to  keep  fast  hold  of  the  faith  in  its  living  reality,  not 
to  let  it  degenerate  into  a  mere  form,  or  name,  or  soulless  belief.  Let 
sluggishness  creep  over  the  members  of  our  churches  ;  let  them  be  bound  up 
in  themselves;  let  their  desires  go  not  forth  to  others,  to  the  world;  let 
them  think  more  of  pure  creeds  than  of  pure  hearts  ;  let  them  love  better  to 
dispute  about,  than  to  live,  their  Christianity ;  then  assuredly  is  night 
drawing  on  £ipace,  a  night  of  gloom  for  the  church,  and  of  despair  for  the 
world. 

Again,  there  have  been  seasons  of  persecution,  in  which  the  church  has 
resembled  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  sitting  disconsolately  by  the  streams 
of  Babylon,  with  her  harp  hung  tuneless  on  the  willows.  Not  a  Christian 
country  but  can  tell  of  martyrs,  of  fierce  struggles  between  the  powers 
of  light  and  darkness,  of  Satan  crushing  the  heel  of  the  true  seed.  Such 
wintry  days  the  church  in  our  own  land  has  seen.  The  martyrs  of  Scotland 
have  come  to  rank  almost  with  the  primitive  confessors.  Persecution  came, 
and  the  lovers  of  truth  had  to  fiee  for  their  lives.  The  mountains  have 
echoed  the  psalm  of  praise  ;  from  the  heath  and  the  snow-covered  vale  the 
soul  has  gone  upward  to  God  in  meditation  ;  and  when  the  summons  came, 
it  may  be  suddenly,  the  lonely  cairn  or  the  rocky  cavehas  been  the  vestibule 
of  the  celestial  temple.  Those  dangers,  and  toils,  and  sufferings  have  not 
«been  in  vain.  That  blood  has  not  been  shed  for  nought.  That  long,  drear, 
winter-time  was  preparing  the  soil,  was  preserving  the  seed,  for  the  future 
spring  and  harvest.  Let  us  then  endeavour,  from  all  these  considerations,  to 
enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  usefulness  of  God's  dealings  towards  us. 
Let  us  hear  that  voice  of  winter  which  says,  "  Hope  thou  in  God."  Vain 
unbelief  and  useless  care  that  of  the  disciples,  when,  with  flying  clouds  over- 
head and  surging  waves  below,  they  thought  their  little  vessel  was  sailing 
now  on  her  last  voyage.  Is  not  the  Master  in  the  boat  ?  Does  He  not 
breathe  calmly,  and  benignantly  smile  in  his  sleep,  although  ever  and  anon 
the  wave  flings  its  spray  about  His  head  1  With  Christ,  even  in  storms, 
there  is  safety  and  peace.  Let  us  not,  then,  look  so  despairingly  on  a 
lowering  sky,  or  raging  ocean,  or  tempest-beaten  vessel ;  rather  let  us  gaze 
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on  the  calm  countenance,  the  heavenly  smile,  of  Him  who  rules  the  raging 
of  the  sea.     '<  JSe  stiliy"  sajs  He,  '<  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

J.  G.  S. 
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No.  IL — DIBT  AND  OVERCROWDmO  IN  THE  DWELLINOS  OF  THB  POOR.** 

h  a  former  tract  we  endeavoured  to  show  how  to  deal  with  infection  in  the  sick- 
room.   Startle  not  if  we  proceed  in  this  to  tell  you  how  to  make  it  in  the  home' 
For  infection — ^the  infection  of  typhus  fever  at  any  rate — is  a  thing  which  really  can 
be  made  ;  and  one  infallible  means  of  doing  so  is,  for  families  to  overcrowd  and  live 
in  dirt.    To  understand  this,  let  us  first  inquire.  What  is  this  thing  called  the  infec- 
tion of  typhus  fever?    For  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  regard  it  as 
any  new  ingredient  formed  in  the  breath  or  perspiration  of  the  sick  in  consequence 
of  disease.     In  an  embryo  form,  it  already  exists  in  the  breath  and  skin  exh^tion 
of  every  one  of  us,  even  in  a  state  of  perfect  health.    The  perspiration  and  breath 
of  all  animal  beings  are  loaded  with  myriads  of  minute  invisible  particles  of  dead 
organic  matter,  which  are  called  effete  animal  effluvia — waste  particles  which  nature 
takes  this  method  of  throwing  out  of  the  system.     These  waste  particles  are  in 
nature  and  essence  identical  with  the  effluvia  that  come  forth  from  fever.     When  a 
chemist  analyzses  the  breath  of  a  healthy  human  being,  he  finds  several  noxious 
gases  and  watery  vapour  ;  these  constitute  the  breath-proper.     And  <he  finds  this 
breath-proper  loaded  with  myriads  of  these  dead  effete  animal  effluvia — ^the  effluvia 
which  impart  to  the  breath  its  odour.    Again,  when  he  analyzes  the  breath  of  a 
person  under  typhus  fever,  he  finds  it  composed  of  the  same  materials,  and  equally 
loaded  with  organic  effluvia.     No  new  formation  can  he  point  to,  as  the  poison  of 
typhus,  the  element  in  the  breath  which  enables  it  to  communicate  the  disease  to 
others.    But  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two.     The  animal  effluvia  in  the 
one  case,  though  noxious,  are  still  comparatively  fresh  and  pure ;  these  effluvia,  in 
the  other,  are  in  a  putrid  state.     A  putrid  state  of  these  animal  effluvia  seems  the 
one  condition  that  constitutes  infection,  that  makes  all  the  difference  between  the 
breath  of  health  and  the  breath  of  fever. 

Observe  from  this  how  naturally  and  easily  typhus  fever  may  spring  up  in  certain 
dwellings,  even  as  a  matter  of  spontaneous  growth.  Fancy  a  house  in  some  lonely 
glen,  far  removed  from  the  breath  of  disease,  and  whose  inmates  never  intermingle 
with  the  world,  so  as  to  bring  infection  from  without.  Would  small-pox,  scarlatina, 
measles,  or  hooping-cough,  ever  spontaneously  originate  there?  Prohably  not. 
But  only  let  the  family  sufficiently  overcrowd,  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  laws  of 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  typhus  fever  not  only  might,  but  certainly  would.  The 
effluvia  from  so  many  animal  frames,  kept  hovering  in  great  abundance  about  their 
home,  would  sooner  or  later  give  it  birth.  Because  these  waste  effluvia — subtle, 
invisible,  and  minute  though  they  be — are  still  real  particles  of  dead  organic  matter 
at  the  best.  The  same  thing  happens  to  them  as  would  happen  to  other  pieces  of 
dead  animal  substance  visible  to  the  eye.  They  wont  keep  fresh  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  begin  to  putrify;  become  more  corruf^  every  day;  every  day  more 
pernicious ;  until,  melancholy  to  think,  they  reach  at  length  that  stage  of  putridity 
which  identifies  them  with  the  thing  called  the  poison  or  infection  of  typhus  fever 
itself.  With  suicidal  folly,  therefore,  the  poor  creatures  would  manufacture  infection 
for  themselves,  and  catch  it,  too,  from  the  home-made  poison,  as  surely  as  they  are 
fit  to  catch  it  from  the  black  mouth  and  spotted  skin  of  the  disease  itself.  The 
spontaneous  origin  of  typhus  fever  in  jails,  workhouses,  overcrowded  barracks,  etc., 
or  even  in  a  ship  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  can  only  be  explained  on  this  principle. 
And  it  is  matter  of  history,  that  of  the  twenty-three  survivors  who  escaped  suffoca- 
tion in  the  Black-hole  of  Calcutta^  in  1756,  many  died  a  few  daye  subsequently  of 

*  By  John  Pairman,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Biggar.  See  United  Presbyterian  Magazine  for 
January,  p.  15. 
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typhus  fever,  having  caught  ihe  infection  from  the  waste  effluTiaof  thdr  own  frames, 
thus  concentrated  into  yirulence,  and  intensified  in  power. 

Let  no  one  say,  how  strange  that  God  should  have  made  us  so ! 

'*  He  who  through  yast  immensity  can  pierce, 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  uniTerse, 
Obsenre  how  system  into  system  runs, 
What  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
What  raried  being  peoples  erery  star, 
May  tell  why  heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are." 

But  without  attempting  to  *<  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,"  we  may  only  obserre, 
that  God  has  surely  done  somethmg  on  our  behalf.  He  has  fortunately  given  to 
these  effluvia  wings,  a  volatility  that  He  designed  shoula  carry  them  away  beyond 
our  reach.  But  if  men  insist  on  clipping  their  wings,  on  tying  them  to  earth, 
hugging  them  to  their  bosoms,  nursing  them  on  their  hearths,  and  warming  them  in 
their  beds,  they  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly.  Outraged  nature 
must  chastise  those  who  disregard  her  teachings,  and  avenge  herself  on  all  who 
violate  her  laws.  We  have  all  heard  of  men  bringing  into  their  homes  a  frozen 
serpent ;  and  because  the  reptile  was  stiff  they  fancied  it  was  dead.  But  the  fire 
has  thawed  it;  and,  springing  up  from  its  state  of  dormancy,  it  has  stung  the 
bosoms  of  the  very  men  who  nursed  and  warmed  it  on  their  own  hearth-stone. 
Even  so  do  all  men  constantly  emit  from  their  own  frames  a  latent  mischief-power, 
which  only  needs  a  little  thawing  to  be  quickened  into  life.  And  many,  alas !  are 
the  families  throughout  our  land  who,  in  ignorance  of  God's  laws,  are  unconsciously 
perpetrating  this  very  folly;  fondling  in  their  bosoms,  or  warming  and  fomenting  on 
their  own  hearth-stones,  a  viper  that  springs  up  to  fasten  on  their  vitals,  and  suck 
their  blood. 

Every  one  admits,  in  so  many  words,  that  pure  fresh  air,  by  night  and  by  day,  is 
the  one  grand,  the  essential,  element  of  health.  But  how  few  reaUze  the  importance 
of  the  truth,  or  strive  to  obtain  the  precious  boon  for  themselves  or  others  I  Do 
those  people  seem  to  know  it,  who  lie  three  or  four  huddled  together  in  a  small, 
close,  ill- ventilated  bed  ?  Only  reflect ;  the  invisible  vapour  from  each  skin  alone, 
if  collected  and  weighed,  would  average  about  2  lbs.  per  day.  Each  act  of  breath- 
ing, in  every  sleeper,  abstracts  from  the  air  some  20  or  30  cubic  inches  of  wholesome 
matter,  and  supplies  its  place  by  an  equal  amount  of  noxious  exhalations.  No 
wonder  that  they  toss  about  in  uneasy  slumber,  and  rise  with  languor,  lassitude,  and 
headache  in  the  morning.  Why,  if  they  take  with  them,  when  they  retire  to  rest, 
a  bird's  cage,  with  a  living  bird  within  it,  and  hang  it  up  to  the  roof  of  the  bed, 
almost  to  a  certainty,  before  they  awake,  the  poor  bird  will  be  stiff  and  cold.  And 
the  reason  why  it  dies  a  little  sooner  than  the  half-stifled  creatures  below,  is  chiefly 
because,  coming  warm  from  the  body,  these  invisible  vapours  are  lighter  than  air ; 
hence,  the  bird  receives  a  larger  dose.  Indeed,  apart  altogether  from  its  organic 
effluvia,  the  breath  of  every  animated  being  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  deadly 
poison.  If  a  wholesome  breath  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  surely  it  must  be  that  of  a 
little  child.  A  little  child,  how  sweet  and  pure  I  How  fondly  maternal  affection 
clings  to  it — hugs  it  to  the  bosom — and  doats  on  it  as  a  thing  more  of  heaven  than 
earth.  Yet  know,  f*nd  mother,  even  of  the  smiling  cherub  on  thy  knee,  that  if 
only  compelled  to  re-inhale  fo^  few  moments,  in  all  its  concentration,  and  in  all  its 
state  of  blessed  purity,  the  very  fragrance  of  those  bright  and  balm^  lips,  no  power 
on  earth  could  save  that  delicate  and  lovely  form  from  the  poison  of  its  own  cherubic 
breath !  And  to  prove  this,  it  is  unnecessary  either  to  try  the  experiment,  or  to  tell 
you  of  what  the  breath  consists.  But  let  any  of  us  collect  our  breath  in  a  jar,  and 
then  insert  into  that  jar  a  small  living  animal,  such  as  a  mouse — the  poor  creature 
instantly  falls  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and,  unless  speedily  extricated,  after 
a  few  convulsive  gasps,  will  at  once  expire.  Yea,  sometimes  individuals  have  inad- 
vertently descended  to  the  bottom  of  mines  and  deep  wells,  charged  with  a  vapour 
very  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  human  breath,  and  the  fate  of  the  poor  mouse  has 
been  their  instant  doom.  Surely,  if  these  vapours,  in  a  state  of  concentration,  are 
instantly  fatal,  they  cannot  be  wholesome  even  when  diluted  with  a  large  amount  of 
atmospheric  air.  On  the  contrary,  though  they  form  exceedingly  good  food  for 
vegetables,  they  are  most  unfit  for  human  respiration,  and  sooner  or  later  prostrate 
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all  the  vital  energies  of  the  system.  Now,  the  qaantitj  of  pure  air  that  a  haman 
being  needs,  to  vivify  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  averages  about  a 
pint  for  every  breath  he  draws.  Deny  this  quantity  to  any  extent,  and  to  that  extent 
jou  alike  rob  the  blood  of  its  only  purifier,  and  of  the  fuel  which  maintains  the  glow 
of  heat  through  the  frame  at  large.  Supply  the  deficiency  by  noxious  exhalations^ 
and  JOU  add  to  the  evil,  by  further  tainting  blood  already  made  cold,  impoverished, 
and  impure.  One  pair  of  lungs  in  40  minutes  vitiates  about  750  pints  of  air  I  Or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing  (and  let  all  schoolmasters  and  managers  of  churches 
attend  to  this),  40  persons  in  one  apartment,  every  minute  vitiate  it  to  the  same 
extent.  That  is,  supposing  there  was  no  ventilation  in  a  school-room,  750  pints  of 
human  breath  per  minute  supply  the  place  of  as  much  air,  being  diffused  through 
the  chamber  to  be  inhaled  anew.  And  that  quantity  of  human  breath  contains  20 
gallons  of  the  suffocating,  rapidly-killing,  heaviest  of  all  gaseous  poisons,  called 
choh-dampf  or  carbonic  acid.  The  poor  pupils  can  calculate  for  themselves,  if  the 
stifling  atmosphere  has  left  them  sufficient  energy  of  brain,  how  much  air  they  con- 
sume per  hour,  or  how  much  poison  produce,  during  the  many  hours  they  are 
obliged  to  breathe  it. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  bad  ventilation  in  the  home,  is  bad  morality,  and  a 
strong  temptation  into  the  paths  of  vice.  In  other  words,  iresh  air  is  not  only  con- 
dacive  to  health  and  vigour,  but  t(>  virtue  and  religion.  For  without  pure  air^the 
richest  food  cannot  nourish— the  carbon  of  the  blood  cannot  bum.  Consequently, 
impurity  of  air  induces  thinness  and  coldness  of  blood.  Coldness  of  blood  creates 
sbiTering  and  discomfort ;  and  these  again  a  craving  for  something  that  will  lit  up 
throughout  the  body  a  feeling  of  warmth.  The  intoxicating  cup  readily  presents 
itself,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  short-lived  genial  glow,  many,  alas  I  yield  themselves 
to  its  fatal  spell.  So  true  is  it,  that  all  efforts  to  improve  the  working  classes  must 
comprehend  improvement  in  the  construction  of  their  dwellings — that  cleanliness  is 
the  handmaid  of  temperance  and  religion — and  that  sanitary  reform,  conducing 
alike  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  health  and  public  morality,  is  not  more  a  philan- 
thropic  act  than  a  Christian  duty. 

Such  being  the  case,  who  can  contemplate  without  emotion  the  many  nurseries  of 
disease  and  vice  that  disfigure  the  face  even  of  enlightened  Britain  ?  This  damp, 
dark,  and  dingy  hovel,  for  example,  where  congregate  multitudes  of  human  beings, 
all  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  vileness  ;  in  which  to  expect  health  is  as  rational  as 
to  look  for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — or  you  wretched  lodging-house  of  the  lowest 
class,  where  the  infection  of  fever  is  ever  brewing,  and  where  the  poisoning,  being  at 
the  low  charge  of  a  penny  a  night,  attracts  to  it  squalid  poverty  in  crowds.  But 
why  conjiure  up  imaginary  fieibrics  ?  Fact  here  exceeds  in  horror  all  that  fiction  can 
possibly  portray.  The  revelations  of  the  London  Sanitary  Commission,  on  the  point 
of  overcrowding,  are  perfectly  appalling !  What  think  you  of  a  low,  dark^  confined 
cellar,  twelve  feet  square,  with  no  windows  or  air-holes  of  any  kind  except  the  door, 
serving  as  a  dormitory  for  thirty  or  forty  human  beings  nightly !  Straw  spread  on 
the  ground  their  only  couch,  and  the  floor,  so  damp  after  rainy  weather,  that  a  city 
missionary  visiting  them  must  have  bricks  laid,  or  blocks  of  wood,  to  avoid  wet  feet ! 
What  think  you  of  the  discovery,  that  in  1848  one  English  county  contained,  im-. 
mured  in  such  underground  dungeons,  upwards  of  sixty-seven  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  I  that  Liverpool  alone  could  boast  of  her  fortt/  thousand  !  What  think 
you  of  four  and  sometimes  five  distinct  and  different  families  all  eating  and  drinking, 
sleeping,  perspiring,  actually  breathing,  within  the  four  walls  of  one  small  confined 
apartment,  not  sufficiently  large  for  an  ordinary  bedroom.  Beds  here,  beds  there, 
touching  each  other  all  around,  and  occupying  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
space  1  And  this  the  home  (oh !  the  cruel  irony  of  such  a  word),  not  of  ignorant  savage 
Hottentots,  existing  far  away  in  some  benighted  land,  but  of  British  fellow-citizens 
living  in  our  midst,  bom  on  our  soil,  and  amenable  to  our  laws  ! 

And  think  not,  ye  suffering  poor,  that  the  wealthier  classes  are  regardless  of  your 
£ite.  Far  from  it.  The  other  classes,  as  a  general  rule,  yearn  over  your  condition. 
The  philanthropy  that  cares  for  you,  in  the  shape  of  tract  societies,  city  missions, 
and  temperance  leagues,  cannot  be  unconcerned  ^bout  your  temporal  welfare.  The 
legislature  of  the  country  is  stirring  in  your  behalf.  Boards  of  health  and  sanitary 
comnussions  are  eager  to  snatch  you  from  the  grasp  of  epidemics,  and  diffuse  around. 
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jou  an  atmosphere  of  health.  To  lift  you  in  the  scale  of  social  comfort,  men  of  all 
parties  are  leaguing  themselves  together,  and  aristocracy  itself  bending  down  to  in- 
spect  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  poor.  But  your  greatest  enemy,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, is  your  own  carelessness ;  your  own  indifference,  your  aversion  to  be  clean, 
or  to  back  with  zeal  the  efforts  of  your  friends ;  aye,— the  truth  must  be  told,~in 
too  many  instances  your  own  improvidence,  and  those  habits  of  intemperance  that 
leave  you  no  choice  betwixt  such  dreary  homes  and  none. 

The  greatest  evil  attending  this  state  of  things,  however,  is  not  an  occasional  out- 
break of  fever,  but  that  impuritv  of  blood  and  depression  of  all  the  vital  powers, 
which  predispose  to  the  attack  of  all  malignant  diseases  whatever.     For  the  poor 
victims  of  dirt  and  overcrowding  are  ever  and  anon  inhaling  into  their  lungs  atmo- 
spheric corruption.     And  the  corruption  does  not  end  in  the  lungs  ;  it  is  literally 
and  truly  absorbed  into  the  blood.     Yes,  the  stream  of  life  is  poisoned  at  its  foun- 
tain-head ;  and,  circling  in  its  course  to  every  organ  of  the  body,  every  organ  of  the 
body  feels  its  blighting  and  depressing  touch.     This  poison,  for  example,  circulates 
on  the  brain,  and  arrests  at  once  the  flow  of  that  mysterious  influence  originated 
there.     And  what  is  the  brain  but  the  mainspring  of  motive  vigour,  or  source  of 
nervous  energy,  to  the  frame  at  large  ?    And  what  is  meant  by  nervous  energy,  but 
just  another  name  for  vital  power  ?    Are  you  not  aware  that,  without  a  due  supply 
of  nervous  energy,  no  one  function  of  the  body  can  be  adequately  performed  ?    That 
if  you  cut  across  the  nerve  that  supplies  the  stomach,  an  animal  at  once  dies  of 
starvation,  even  though  that  stomach  be  kept  filled  with  food?    That  if  you  cut 
across  the  nerves  that  supply  the  lungs,  the  animal  at  once  dies  of  suffocation,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  purest  air  ?    That  if  you  cut  across  the  nerves  that  supply  a 
limb,  forthwith  that  limb  is  struck  with  impotency,  and,  shorn  at  once  of  sense  and 
motion,  hangs  a  useless,  almost  lifeless  thing  ?    Thus  we  see,  that  though  this  poison 
were  to  flow  to  the  brain  alone,  it  could  not  fail,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain, 
to  exert  its  noxious  influence  on  every  part.     A  dead  weight  just  rests  on  the  main- 
spring and  grand  moving  power  of  the  whole  machine,  which  clogs  the  play  of  every 
wheel,  and  the  touch  of  a  Torpedo  strikes  with  numbness  the  very  centre  and  source 
of  life  I     Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  the  poor  victims  of  overcrowding  should  become 
emaciated  and  weak^?    That  their  countenances  should  exchange  the  freshness  and 
bloom  of  health  for  a  pale,  a  sickly,  or  a  sallow  hue  ?  That  their  blood  should  become 
thin  as  well  as  corrupt ;  its  languid  circulation  insufiicient  to  maintain  the  animal 
temperature;  and  that  their  shivering  frames  should  be  withered,  like  weakling 
sapless  twigs,  by  the  breath  of  the  first  epidemic  that  blows  ?    And  is  it  surprising, 
finally,   when  such  a  disease  as  cholera  invades  a  district — that  same  cholera 
which  bears,  more  or  less,  the  pressure  of  its  hand  on  every  one  of  us — that  it  should 
settle  down  in  such  abodes  as  a  mighty  pestilence ;  should  seize  with  avidity  on  such 
feeble  and  unresisting  prey,  and  hold  its  gripe  with  all  the  rigour  of  a  tiger's  paw  ? 
Whenever  such  a  calamity  takes  place,  and  as  one  after  another  in  rapid  succession 
succumbs  beneath  the  deadly  stroke,  people  are  apt  to  cry  out,  *^^Ala8,  what  is  this? 
Two,  three,  perhaps  four  individuals,  all  cut  off  in  one  abode  I     What  a  striking 
proof  of  its  malignant  and  infectious  character!''    But  without  other  evidence, 
this  does  not  prove  anything  of  the  kind.  It  only  proves  that  the  prowling  pes- 
tilence finds -there  adapted  constitutions  in  which  to  work,  as  soil  well  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  its  seed  ;  not  that  the  attacking  power  is  greater,  but  only  that 
the  resisting  power  is  less ;  not  that  the  siege  of  the  citadel  has  been  unususJly  se- 
vere, but  only  that  the  garrison  within  is  weak,  and  the  breaches  in  its  walls  invite 
assault.     We  stand  appalled,  indeed,  when  we  think  of  Newcastle  furnishing,  during 
the  late  epidemic,  1500  human  lives — a  goodly  morsel,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  he 
all  gulped  down  at  a  single  meal.     But  then,  we  forget  Newcastle's  dirt,  and  the 
teeming  tenantry  of  its  underground  cellars.    And  the  inexplicable  mystery  rather 
is,  how  cholera  can  enter  such  hovels  at  all,  where  so  many  predisposing  debilitating 
causes  are  all  acting  harmoniously  together,  without  lifting  in  its  hand  the  besom  of 
destruction  and  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole.     Is  this  because  the  cholera  in- 
fluence, after  all,  is  not  so  virulent  as  many  suppose  ? — in  other  words,  because  its 
peculiar  malignancy,  besides  being  a  quality  inherent  in  itself,  is  perhaps  still  more 
a  quality  imparted  to  it,  by  its  contact  in  some  instances  with  the   foulness  of 
earth,  and  in  too  many,  alas  I  with  the  folly,  ignorance,  and  depravity  of  man!   1^ 
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is  the  greski  principle  of  chemical  affinity  under  a  different  phase.  And  just  as  we 
have  seen  a  chemist,  by  reason  of  this  principle,  take  up  in  his  hands  two  distinct 
and  different  substances,  each  in  its  own  nature  comparatively  inert,  and  combine 
the  two,  with  some  violent  effervescence  or  loud  explosion,  into  one  STRONa  and 
DBADLT  POISON ;  SO  we  may  say  that  this  cholera  influence  is  not  of  itself,  or  as  a 
thing  of  heaven,  such  a  very  deadly  thing ;  and  a  thin  or  depraved  condition  of  the 
blood  is  not,  immediately  at  least,  such  a  very  deadly  thing;  but  just  let  these  two 
be  brought  into  direct  and  immediate  contact,  and  forthwith,  amid  the  tumultuous 
effervescence  of  the  agitated  frame,  a  new  compound  is  produced,  a  yibulent 

DISEASE. 


WORDS  OF  COMFORT  FOR  BEREAVED  PARENTS. 

A  FATHER  and  mother  having  been  recently  bereaved  of  a  beloved  child,  have  re» 
ceived  letters  of  sympathy  from  many  dear  friends  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and, 
grateful  to  the  Heavenly  Father  who  has  favoured  them  with  such  means  of  consola- 
tion, they  desire  to  transcribe  a  few  passages  for  the  comfort  of  other  believers,  fathers 
and  mothers,  who  may  be  visited  with  similar  bereavements.  Several  of  the  writers  are 
known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken ;  but  their  signatures  are  withheld. 

**  It  is  well  with  Sophia !  She  has  gone  to  glory,  and  is  now  a  safely  folded  lamb. 
The  Good  Shepherd  has  taken  her  to  Himself.  You  will  greatly  miss  her,  but  your 
treasure  is  in  heaven,  and  God  has  counted  you  worthy  to  have  treasure  there.  You 
will  find  (not  the  loved)  but  the  living  and  redeemed  ones  again.  They  are  in  good 
keeping. 

"  The  dispensation  can  never  lose  its  interest  to  you.  Around  her  memory  will 
cluster  those  associations  and  recollections  which  must  ever  render  it  a  melancholy 
pleasure  to  recall  her  image  to  your  recollection.  When,  however,  you  look  on  the 
miserable  life  and  unhappy  death  of  some  poor  unfortmiate  daughter  of  Adam,  you 
will  thank  God  that  in  early  life,  in  the  opening  of  her  days,  in  the  green  and  tender 
period  of  childhood,  the  great  and  merciful  Father  took  her  home  to  Himself.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  she  is  now,  and  will  for  ever  continue  to  be,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  celestial  city — a  gem  adorning  the  brow  of  Him  who  was  once  "  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief."  Whilst,  then,  the  sorrow  felt  will  be 
great,  we  must  not  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope ;  but  submit  to  the  chastise- 
ment, neither  despising  it  nor  fainting  under  it." 

"Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  You  will  not  forget 
that  this  darling  of  yours  He  will  put  before  you  when  He  makes  up  His  jewels, 
quickening  the  vile  body,  and  *  fashioning  it  according  to  His  own  glorious  body.' " 

"  Well,  dear  friends,  *  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord.'  I  would  recommend  you  to  read  the  entire  verse  and  ana- 
lyse it ;  it  is  full  of  instruction.  Dr  Watts  has  an  excellent  comment  upon  it  in  the 
5th  hymn  of  his  first  book  ;  the  third  verse  runs  thus — 

•  *Tis  God  that  lifts  our  comforts  high, 
Or  sinks  them  in  the  grave ; 
He  gives,  and  blessed  be  His  name, 
He  takes  but  what  He  gave.* 

Doubtless,  *it  is  well  with  the  child ;'  and  as  we  look  back  on  all  the  way  in  which 
the  Lord  our  God  has  led  us  these  many  years  in  the  wilderness,  we  shall  see  abun- 
dant reason  to  say,  *  He  hath  done  all  things  well.' " 

"  You  have  no  cause  to  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  May  this  sharp  trial 
hring  forth  in  you  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness ;  then  you  will  be  enabled  to 
say  from  the  very  heart,  *  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.' " 

^^Were  it  not  that  there  is  a  wise,  though  sometimes  hidden  purpose,  in  all 
these  sad  events  which  befall  us  in  life,  the  bitter  would  more  than  neutralize  the 
sweet.  But  when  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  those  who 
love  God,  we  can  then  say,  under  the  hardest  trial  which  can  befall  us  in  life,  '  Thy. 
^be  done.'  It  is  here  that  Christianity  is  found  to  stand  in  striking  contrast  to 
all  other  sources  of  solace." 
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*<  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  m  kindness,  as  well  as  in  wisdom,  the  Lord  has  seen 
meet  to  chastise  you  ;  and  if  the  loss  of  jour  dear  child  shall  be  sanctified  to  the 
bringing  you  nearer  to  God,  and  into  greater  spiritual  and  heavenly-mindedness,  yott 
will  gratefidly  and  joyfully  say,  *  It  is  good  for  us  that  we  were  afflicted.' " 

^  You  have,  dear  friends,  the  consolation  to  know  that  the  spirit  of  the  little  one 
is  gone  to  glory ;  and  how  pleasing  to  reflect  that  she  was  able  to  lisp  the  name  of 
Jesus,  and  to  utter  His  praise  I " 

*''•  Well,  I  do  really  feel  as  if  heaven  had  an  additional  interest  for  me,  now  that 
TOur  dear  child  is  there ;  and  I  hope  it  is  so  with  both  of  you.  What  a  comfort  to 
have  such  a  place  to  go  to  I  O  Jesus,  who  would  not  love  Thee !  Thou  hast  s^id, 
*•  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.' " 

"  Yours  is  a  sorrow  with  only  one  mitigating  thought  and  circumstance,  viz.,  that 
your  loss  is  her  gain.  This  is  a  world  of  trial  and  sorrow  ;  but,  dear  friend,  we 
must  be  industrious,  submissive,  and  brave.  God's  ways  and  time  are  best ;  let  us 
console  ourselves  with  the  thought,  that  in  a  little  while  we  shall  meet  our  beloved 
ones  again  under  better  circumstances,  where  warmer  hearts  beat  and  holier  affec- 
tions glow,  and  disease  and  death  never  enter." 

**  I  deeply  sympathize  with  you  on  account  of  the  affecting  providence  which  has 
torn  an  object  of  your  love  from  the  arms  of  your  affection,  by  the  removal  of  your 
daughter  from  the  present  scene.  In  your  case,  as  it  has  been  in  many  others,  the 
cankered  touch  of  death  has  caused  a  lovely  flower  to  wither  just  when  it  was  un- 
folding its  beauties — his  haggard  form  has  dissipated  a  fair  vision  of  hope.  But  I 
must,  at  the  same  time,  congratulate  you  on  the  confidence,  which  you  are  warranted 
to  indulge,  that  she  is  now  happy.  Death  may  dissipate  any  hopes  that  relate  to 
this  world,  but  not  the  hope  that  is  laid  up  in  heaven." 

''  The  pleasing  evidence  she  has  left  behind  her  of  being  a  lamb  in  the  Saviour's 
fold,  as  it  took  out,  to  her,  the  sting  from  death,  so  it  must  take  out,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  you,  the  sting  from  your  bereavement.  She  is  not  lost,  but  gone  before. 
The  child  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  ;  or  rather,  wide  awake  to  the  blessed  reality  of 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality.  She  is  now  rejoicing  in  the  smile  of  Him  who  said 
to  you,  as  you  clung  to  the  departing  object  of  your  affections,  as  truly  as  He  said  to 
the  disciples  of  old — *  Suffer  the  little  one  to  come  unto  me.'  It  is  His  prerogative 
— and  oh !  what  a  comfort  to  the  Christian  parent  to  realize  this  clearly — '  to  gather 
the  lambs  into  His  arms,  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom.'  He  has  use  for  them  in 
heaven.  If  aged  saints  there  are  stars  in  His  diadem,  young  spirits,  gathered  thither 
in  the  bud  by  virtue  of  His  atoning  merits,  cluster  like  a  garland  of  beauty  around 
Him.  Yom:  Sophia  and  her  little  brother  are  in  infinitely  better  hands  than  youi^ 
with  all  your  combined  tenderness  and  affection.  We  speak  of  getting  our  childi^' 
settled  in  life ;  but  how  poor  at  the  best  is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  compared  with 
the  plenitude  Of  glorious  significance  it  has  in  reference  to  the  present  circumstances 
of  your  beloved  children,  now  settled  in  life  in  the  loftiest  sense — exempted,  hence- 
forward from  all  evil  of  every  kind,  and  from  all  liability  thereto,  and  confirmed  in 
holiness  and  in  happiness  throughout  eternal  ages!  It  only  remains  for  you  to  say, 
with  David,  '  We  shall  go  to  them,  but  they  shall  not  return  to  us ;'  and  by  faith, 
patience,  resignation,  and  prayer  for  fresh  supplies  of  that  Spirit  whose  name  is 
'  the  Comforter/  to  bow  to  '  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  He  will  exalt  you  in  due 
time.' " 

"  I  deeply  sympathize  with  you  and"  with  Mrs  L in  your  deep  affliction,  and 

trust  that  you  will  find  the  consolations  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  abounding  toward 
you,  and  that  you  will  learn  to  say,  'It  is  well.'  You  have  one  tie  more  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  and  one  tie  less  to  the  world  of  bodies." 

"  I  trust  you  have  in  her  favourite  passages  ground  for  solid  consolation,  the  value 
of  which  will  be  but  more  apparent  as  time  goes  by.  Happily  true  *  love  cannot 
die,*  even  in  this  ungenial  clime  of  earth ;  but  it  will  flourish  everlastingly  in  that 
bright  world  which  now  holds  two  of  your  children,  and  to  which  they  invite  their 
parents." 

"  May  the  Comforter  be  near  to  cheer  you  with  thoughts  of  heaven,  and  the 
blessed  reunion  there  with  all  your  loved  ones." 
,    The  following  were  three  of  Sophia's  favourite  passages  of  Scripture  : — **  I  love 
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tbem  that  loye  Me,  and  those  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me."  '*  Create  in  me  a 
clean  heart,  O  Lord,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me."  **  The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd, I  shall  not  want.'' 

'^  The  feehlest  lamh  amidst  the  flock, 
Shall  be  its  Shepherd's  care ; 
While  folded  in  the  Sayiour's  arms, 
We're  safe  from  every  snare." 

"  Bright  in  that  happy  land, 

Beams  every  eye ; 
Kept  by  a  Father's  hand, 
Love  cannot  die." 
Glasgow,   18.56. 


EFFORT. 

Thro'  many  an  error,  reason  finds 

The  rule ;  thro'  many  a  flaw  the  truth  ; 
Thro'  many  pains  of  many  kinds, 
Health  recreates  immortal  youth. 

The  body's  death  is  the  soul's  life. 

And  strength  is  weakness  steeled  in  strife. 

So  says,  or  tries  to  say,  the  hope, 
However  dim,  that  ever  burns. 
Too  oft,  alas !  we  find  oiur  'scope 
Is  but  a  circle  that  returns 

Into  itself,  our  blood  to  drain, 
Fighting  the  same  fight  o'er  again. 

The  fight  with  evil,  sorrow,  pain, 

Where  conquer  few,  the  most  are  slaves 
Who  only  strain,  or  hug  the  chain 

That  binds  them  to  the  place  of  graves. 
Mourning  their  weak  humanity, 
They  feebly  flutter  on  and  die.  * 

Yet,  would  they  walk,  there  is  a  way  ; 
A  light  there  is,  would  they  but  see ; 
A  glorious  law,  would  they  obey, 

Whereby  the  tnith  should  make  them  free. 
And  open  up  through  storm  and  strife. 
The  haven  of  immortal  life. 


N.  B. 
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GODLESS  YIRTUES. 


I  DEAL  not  now  with  open  and  avowed 
Tice.  My  object  is  to  prevent  misconcep- 
tion, obscttrity,  self-deceit ;  and  no  subtlety 
of  self-hypocrisy  qjm  reconcile  with  the 
law  and  love  of  God,  vices  which  the 
world  itself  professes  to  discountenance. 
I  come  among  the  amiabilities,  the  noble- 
nesses, the  stem  and  lofty  virtues,  of  our 
social  life.  It  is  there  that  the  warfare 
VOL.  I.  NO.  II.,  NEW  SERIES. 


against  man's  fancied  perfection  must  be 
prosecuted,  and  the  true  nature  of  that 
one  principle  of  Christian  excellence,  which 
is  yet  to  be  the  light  and  blessedness  of 
heaven,  vindicated  against  all  its  counter- 
feits. It  is  these  virtues  which  the  man 
of  the  world  and  the  philosopher  equally 
declare  themselves  unable  to  conciliate 
with  the  uncompromising  denunciations  of 
the  gospel.  It  is  these  in  which  I  find 
them  the  most  amply  justified.    The  de- 
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prayity  of  the  woild  is  just  its  forgetful- 
nesR,  impatience,  contempt  of  its  God  ;  the 
godless  excellences,  the  unsanctified  nohle- 
nesses  of  man,  are  the  truest,  the  most 
awful  proofs  of  the  fact.  That  the  mur- 
derer, the  adulterer,  the  thief,  should  dis- 
claim subjection  to  his  God,  is  sad,  but 
scarcely  surprising ;  the  depth,  the  uniTer- 
sality  of  the  rebellion,  is  seen  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  very  virtues  upon  God ; 
in  the  vast  sphere  of  human  excellence 
into  which  God  never  once  enters  ;  in  the 
amiability  that  loves  all  but  God ;  in  the 
self-devotion  that  never  surrendered  one 
gratification  for  the  sake  of  God ;  in  the 
indomitable  energy  that  never  wrought 
one  persevering  work  for  God ;  in  the  en- 
during patience  that  faints  under  no  weight 


of  toil,  except  the  labour  of  adoring  and 
praising  God.  This  it  is  which  reallj  de- 
monstrates the  alienation  of  the  world 
from  its  Maker,  that  its  best  affections 
should  thus  be  affections  to  all  but  Him ; 
that  not  the  worst  alone,  or  the  most  de* 
graded,  but  the  best  and  loftiest  natures 
among  us,  should  be  banded  in  this  cod- 
spiracy  to  exile  Him  from  the  world  He 
has  made ;  that,  when  He  thus  *^  comes  to 
His  own,"  "His  own  "  should  "receive Him 
not ;  **  that  He  should  have  to  behold  the 
fairest  things  He  has  formed — kindness, 
gratitude,  and  love — embracing  eveiy  ob- 
ject but  Himself ;  the  loveliest  feelings  He 
has  implanted  taking  root,  and  groiviiig 
and  blossoming  through  the  world,  to  bear 
fruit  for  all  but  Him. — Professor  Bviler. 
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Parting  Counsels  :  An  Exposition  of 
the  First  Chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle 
of  the  Apostle  Peter.  With  four  Addi- 
tional Discourses.  By  John  Bbown, 
D.D. 

Edinburgh :  Willuun  Oliphant  and  Sons. 

In  perusing  the  religious  literature  of  the 
day,  the  question  is  often  suggested  to  our 
minds — How  many  of  its  authors  will  be 
admired  or  read  a  hundred  years  hence  ? 
We  have  a  presentiment,  that  the  greater 
part  even  of  those  who  are  now  most  popu- 
lar will  be  dismissed,  long  before  that  date, 
to  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  They  owe 
their  ephemeral  popularity  to  certain  at- 
tractions of  voice  and  manner,  which  draw 
around  their  pulpits  crowds  who  are  impa- 
tient to  read  what  has  been  heard  with  so 
much  pleasure,  or  to  the  flattery  of  some 
literary  clique,  which,  from  some  motive 
or  other,  has  taken  them  under  its  patron- 
age, blazoning  their  merits  in  its  weekly, 
and  monthly,  and  quarterly  organs,  or  to 
their  personal  exceUencies  and  public  ser- 
vices, which  dispose  generous  minds  to  ex- 
tend to  the  writer  the  honour  they  know 
to  be  deserved  by  the  man.  As  soon  as 
the  hour  arrives  when  their  works  must 
rely  for  their  circulation  on  their  intrinsic 
worth,  they  will  cease  to  be  noticed.  There 
are  a  few,  however,  with  regard  to  whom 
we  have  an  irresistible  impression  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of 
their  acceptance  among  their  contempora- 
ries, they  will  be  great  and  growing  fa- 
vourites of  posterity.  In  this  brief  list  we 
are  inclined  to  insert  the  honoured  name 
of  Dr  John  Brown,  of  whom  we  venture  to 
predict  that  his  reputation  will  become 
wider  and  wider  when  he  is  no  longer  a 
iving  author,  endeared  to  multitudes  by 


his  personal  character^  by  his  official  stand- 
ing, and  by  hereditary  associations.  Thongh 
he  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  recep- 
tion which  has  been  given  to  his  writings, 
there  is  something  in  their  form,  in  their 
style,  in  their  substance,  and  in  the  cast  of 
their  scholarship,  which  may  prevent  them 
from  reaching  immediately  the  status  they 
will  permanently  hold.  His  expositions 
are  neither  lectures  nor  sermons ;  and,  in 
the  attempt  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
both,  there  is  a  deviation  from  the  esta- 
blished model  of  either.  If  they  are  lec- 
tures, they  do  not  explain  verse  by  verse, 
and  clause  by  clause,  but  move  onward  bj 
the  rules  of  logical  analysis  ;  if  they  are 
sermons,  they  are  not  such  as  form  the 
staple  of  the  Pulpit,  or  the  Homilist,  or  the 
Park  Street  Library,  but  strongly  resemble 
what  may  be  seen  in  M'Laurin  and  Dr 
Erskine.  It  requires  a  little  time  to  render 
the  mind  familiar  with  this  peculiaritj  of 
form,  which,  however,  gives  to  the  books 
the  stamp  of  individuality.  Taking  Whate- 
ly's  enumeration  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  good  style — perspicuity,  energy,  and  ele- 
gance— Dr  Brown's  is  open  to  objection  in 
all  these  three  respects — open,  we  mean, 
to  the  extent  of  diminishing  his  popularity 
among  a  large  class  of  readers  in  the  pre- 
sent age.  He  is  a  clear  thinker ;  but,  in 
his  desire  to  express  his  clear  thooghts  as 
clearly,  he  is  sometimes  over-precise,  not 
adverting  to  the  circumstance  that  the  ex- 
treme precision,  by  interjected  limitations, 
and  definitions,  and  emphasis,  which  so 
heightens  the  effect  of  his  reading,  is  apt 
to  become  an  element  of  confusion  when  it 
is  transferred  to  the  printed  page.  He  is 
an  energetic  thinker,  but  he  sometimes  en- 
dangers the  effect  of  his  vigorous  thoughts 
by  diffiueneBi ;  for  all  may  not  haye  the 
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sagacity  to  see  that,  through  his  longest 
sentences  and  his  longest  paragraphs,  there 
is  a  projection  of  living  ideas,  and  not  of 
mere  verbiage.  He  is  an  elegant  thinker, 
bat  his  taste  is  too  correct  to  allow  him  to 
delight  in  that  meretricious  glitter  and  arti- 
ficial efflorescence  which  often  pass  for 
beauty  :  his  books  do  not  read  in  the  least 
like  a  fashionable  novel  or  prose-poem. 
Notwithstanding  all  our  self-praise,  we  are 
a  superficial  generation.  So  many  things 
demand  oar  attention,  that  we  have  not 
leisure  to  examine  any  of  them  fully.  Most 
of  us  skim  the  surface  of  everything,  and 
descend  to  the  foundation  of  nothing.  Dr 
Brown  is  a  fundamental  thinker.  You 
may  agree  with  him  or  not  (and,  for  our 
own  part,  we  often  exercise  our  liberty  in 
dissenting  from  his  conclusions),  but  you 
cannot  say  that  he  has  spoken  rashly.  He 
has  endently  applied  the  whole  force  of 
iiis  mind  in  composition ;  and  the  lovers  of 
easy  reading,  who  like  to  whistle  as  they 
go  for  want  of  thought,  may  as  well  shun 
bis  pages.  In  his  scholarship,  there  is  a 
certain  air  of  the  antique.  It  is  manifest 
that,  although  he  has  gone  onward  with 
the  progress  of  his  age,  the  basis  of  his  lin- 
gnistic  attainments  was  laid  before  the  pro- 
ductions of  German  learning  were  so  ex- 
tensiyely  known  in  this  country.  We  are 
not  competent  to  decide  whether  the  scho- 
larship of  some  of  his  juniors  is  superior  to 
bis:  it  is,  at  all  events,  more  modern. 
They  have  more  the  appearance  of  men 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
learning  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ; 
and  hence  they  may  more  readily  catch 
the  ear,  especially  oi  our  ingenuous  youth, 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish  how 
much  is  wheat  and  how  much  is  chafif  in 
the  exuberant  crop  of  German  philology 
and  exegesis. 

To  what  extent  these  things  may  have 
affected  the  sale  of  Dr  Brown's  writings  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  we  are 
confident  that  the  evil  influence  will  be- 
come less  from  year  to  year,  and  that  the 
award  of  the  twentieth  century,  free  from 
the  partiality  or  the  prejudice  of  contempo- 
rary criticism,  will  pronounce  him  one  of 
the  greatest  divines  of  our  era.    The  time 
which  has  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of 
hU  works,  the  number  of  the  independent 
views  on  theological  questions  which  they 
present  in  a  carefully  elaborated  form,  and 
the  extraordinary  degree  in  which  they  are 
impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
ve  so  many  guarantees  of  their  immorta- 
lity.  We  do  not  claim  for  Dr  Brown  a 
large  measure  of  genius,  that  choicest  of  all 
merely  natural  gifts :  he  is  not  an  inspired 
person  at  all,  according  to  the  neological 
definition  of  inspiration :  he  has  not  a  first- 
'&te  development  of  the  faculties  which 


distingiiish  the  philosopher,  or  the  orator, 
or  the  poet.  He  must  yield  to  many  in 
the  power  of  throwing  off  a  brilliant  article, 
or  essay,  or  discourse,  which  will  astonish 
the  clubs  and  circulating  libraries  for  a 
month.  Each  of  his  principal  works  has 
cost  him  fifty  years  in  the  preparation.  It 
embodies  the  results  of  the  reflection,  the 
research,  the  observation,  the  experience, 
and  the  devotion  of  half  a  century.  That 
which  grows  up  in  a  night  may  well  perish 
in  a  night :  the  slow  growth  of  a  long  and 
laborious  life  may  be  expected  to  survive 
the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time.  There  are  many  able  men 
around  us,  who  are  sacrificing  to  present 
popularity,  or  to  present  pay,  their  hopes 
of  permanent  fame  and  permanent  use&l- 
ness.  Butler's  Analogy  and  Locke's  Essay 
were  withheld  frpm  publication,  not  till 
the  ninth,  but  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth 
year ;  and  not  a  few  of  us  know  that,  after 
we  have  studied  these  great  works  as  long 
as  their  authors  were  employed  in  compos- 
ing them,  we  dare  not  say  we  have  mastered 
them :  not  to  speak  of  Milton,  long  choos- 
in^r,  and  beginning  late.  If  Dr  Brown  has 
packed  in  these  volumes  the  concentrated 
essence  of  the  thinking  of  half  a  century,  it 
seems  a  safe  prediction,  that  it  will  require 
the  reading  and  thinking  of  a  series  of 
generations  to  use  them  up.  We  have 
often  wondered,  in  consulting  the  publica- 
tions of  popular  writers,  how  little  we 
found  that  was  reallv  their  own.  It  is  like 
reading  a  number  of  newspapers  in  succes- 
sion ;  paragraph  after  paragraph,  column 
after  column,  is  the  same,  with  a  few  typo- 
graphical and  verbal  variations.  No  author 
need  hope  to  live  who  has  not  something 
that  is  his  own— something,  of  course,  that 
is  excellent  in  its  kind.  Original  he  may 
or  may  not  be :  independent  he  must  be. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  speak  highly  of  Dr 
Brown's  originality ;  we  do  not  laud  him 
as  the  inventor  of  new  doctrines  and  new 
views.  But  we  challenge  for  him  what  we 
deem  far  higher  praise ;  he  has  revolved 
and  re-revolved  certain  topics  in  his  mind ; 
he  has  discussed  them  and  re-discussed 
in  his  discourses,  till  he  has  presented 
them  in  a  state  of  finish  and  elaboration 
which  no  other  writer  has  equalled.  As 
most  of  his  works  have  come  under  notice 
previously  in  this  Magazine,  and  as  we  do 
not  intend  to  offer  here  a  formal  estimate 
of  his  services  as  a  theologian,  we  shall 
only  advert  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  il- 
lustration, to  the  three  topics  which  occur 
most  readily  to  our  memory.  The  first  is 
the  soul-suffering  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  a  subject  of  which  the  existing  race 
of  preachers  are  very  shy.  We  listen  again 
and  again  to  the  announcement  of  the  text 
from  the  pulpit;  we  open  volume  after 
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volame  of  sermons,  as  they  come  from  the 
press,  without  meeting  a  discourse  pro- 
fessedly on  this  theme.    Commencing  with 
his  Sacramental  Discourses,  and  culminat- 
ing in  the  Discourses  on  the  Sufferings 
^and  Glories  of  the  Sedeemer,  Dr  Brown 
has  furnished  a  series  of  discussions  on 
"**  the  travail  ef  His  soul,"  to  which  there 
is,  as  far  as  we  know,  ne  parallel  in  the 
religious  literature  of  our  times.    While  he 
maintains  the  vicarious  element  of  Christ's 
sufferings  in  all  its  integrity,  and  asserts 
ithe  general,  as  well  as  the  special,  refe- 
rence of  the  atonement,  he  enters  pro- 
foundly into  the  nature  of  the  '*  pangs  not 
His  own,"  whi6h  tore  the  spotless  soul  of 
the  Man  of  Sorrows.    The  second  is  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  saoctification.    fie 
published  a  dissertation  on  this  subject  in 
•A  volume  of  sermons  by  Secession  minis- 
ters that  saw  the  light  while  Dr  Lawson 
was  yet  alive-:  he  Tetumed  to  it>in  his  pre- 
face to  Collin's  edition  of  M*Laurin,  which 
it  was  our  privilege  to  hear  Dr  Chalmers 
warmly  extol  from  the  chair  during  one  of 
the  early  sessions  of  his  professorship  in 
Edinburgh ;  and,  in  most  of  his  commen- 
taries,  he  reverts  to  it  in  some  of   its 
various  bearings.    It  is  a  sul^ect  which, 
next  to  the  ground  of  a  sinner's  hope,  de- 
mands the  attention  of  the  Church ;  and 
whosoever  wishes  to  popularize  this  doc- 
trine, as  Luther  did  that  of  justification, 
and  Whitfield  that  of  regeneration,  and 
Chalmers  that  of  the  ungodliness  of  human 
nature,  will  find,  in.  the  writings  of  Dr 
Brown,  a  more-ample  statement  of  all  the 
principles  he  will  require  to  expand  and  to 
illustrate,  than  he  will  easily  find  else- 
where.   The  third  is  the  nature  of  faith. 
On  this  point  we  happen  to  differ  from  Dr 
Brown  ;  but  that  difference  shall  not  hinder 
OS  from  acknowledging,  as  it  does  not  hin- 
der us  from  perceiving,  the  ability  with 
which  he  states  and  defends  his  views. 
However  we  may  be  obliged  to  dissent 
from  some  of  his  opinions,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  how  eminently  scriptural  is  his 
spirit.    There  is  no  writer  of  our  day  who 
surpasses  him  in  transfusing  into  his  pages 
the  very  spirit  of  the  Bible.    As  there  are 
intelligent  men  who  cannot  show  their  in- 
formation in  their  sermons,  and  learned 
men  who  cannot^ show  their  learning,  so 
there  are  pious  men  whocannot  show  their 
piety.    But  Dr  Brown  writes  as  he  feels, 
and  hence  his  writings  are  instinct  with 
the  elixir  of  life.    It  is  the  error  of  some 
of  our  religious  writers  to  attach  the  main 
interest  of  their  writings  to  something  else 
than  religion.    One  is  as  nautical  as  If  he 
had  accompanied  Captain  Scoresby  in  his 
voyages  of  observation.;  another  is  as  sci- 
entific as  if  he  had  devoured  Orr's  Circle  of 
4he  Sciences^  ancftheris  as  learned  as  if  he 


had  been  cradled  among  a  bundle  of  books. 
The  reader  who  is  not  in  earnest  abont  re- 
ligion has  no  temptation  to  consult  Dr 
Brown  ;  but  in  proj)ortion  as  experimental 
religion  widens  and  deepens  in  the  Church, 
his  writings  willl)e  perused  with  increasing 
admiration.  It  must  be  long,  indeed,  till 
the  tone  of  general  piety  be  so  elevated, 
that  the  spirit  of  which  his  p^es  are  re- 
dolent shall  be  felt  to  be  beneath  the  mark; 
and  we  venture  to  say  for  him,  that  should 
ever  he  become  a  forgotten  author,  because 
the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church 
have  gone  beyond  his  stand-point  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  power 
of  godliness,  he  would  exclaim,  if  he  could 
be  present,  "^He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
•decrease.** 

Of  the  work  before  us  we  shall  savbnt 
little.    It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than 
that  it  is  worthy  of  its  author.    It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  excellencies  irhich 
mark  all  the  productions  of  the  same  j)en : 
it  seems  even  to  be  more  free  from  anj 
semblance  of  the  faults  with  which  these 
productions  have  been  charged.    The  title, 
however,  disanns  criticism,  for  we  read  it 
in  a  double  sense — that,  as  the  first  chap- 
ter of  i^econd  Peter  contains  the  parting 
counsels  of  the  apostle,  so  this  exposition 
contains  the  parting  counsels  of  our  vene- 
rable father.    'We  feel  it  more  becoming 
to  imprint  his  solemn  -counsels  on  our 
memory  and  our  heart,  than  tohazani  their 
spiritual  effect  by  exercising  our  critical 
powers  in  the  discovery  of  their  beauties 
and  blemishes.    We  are  glad  to  see  that, 
although  we  have  here  his  parting  counsels, 
we  have  not  his  last  work.    An  Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  in  the 
press.    -How  does  it  happen,  that  when  Dr 
Brown  was  not  deterred,  by  a  sense  of  diffi- 
culty, from  undertaking  a  commentary  on 
the  J^pistle  to  the3tomans,4ie  shrunk  from 
expounding    the    remaining   ^chapter  of 
Second  Peter?    May  we  venture  to.guess 
that  the  former  is  one  of  his  life-long  la- 
bours, which  has  been  growing  under  his 
hand  from  youth  to  age,  while  the  other 
has  been  -commenced  only  in  his  later 
years,  and  fears  are  in  the  way  ?    Maykc 
not  be  persuaded  to  try  it  again  ? 


Dsmonologt;  or,  the  Scripture  Doctrine 
•  of  Devils.    By  the  Bev.  Joseph  Yockg. 

Edinburgh.:  ThonoM  Grant.    1856. 

The  Sadducees,  of  whom  we  read  often  in 
the  Gospel,  were  the  fashionable  and  phi- 
losophical part  of  theJ"ewi8h  nation,  con- 
formists to  the  ceremonies  of  the  religion 
-of  their  country,  but  in  reality  infidels; 
men  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  they  believed 
in  the  existence  neitherof  angel  nor  spirit. 
The  name  is  esUinct ;  but  the  doctrine^ot 
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the  ancient  Saddacees  »  still  held  by  many 
who  call  themselves  by  the  Christian  name. 
They  deny,  the  existence  both  of  good  and 
bad  spirits,  both  of  angels  and  of  devils,. 
and  consider  all  that  is  said  about  them  as 
merely  figurative  language,  whi«h  personi- 
fies the  good  and  the  bad  dispositions  of 
men.  We  enter  into  na  controversy  at 
present  with  such  Christian  infidels,  and 
only  remark,  that  we  know  not  how  any 
person  can  believe  the  Scriptures,  and  yet 
disbelieve  a  doctrine  which  is  so  clearly 
taaght  in  it,  and  without  which  the  lan- 
guage of  innumerable  passages  of  Scripture 
most  be  altogether  unintelligible.  It  is  a 
strange  art  of  the  devil  to  induce  men  to 
deny  the  very  existence  of  him  who  has 
taken  them  in  his  snare^  and  leads  them 
captive  at  his  will.  If  his  existence  is 
denied  because  he  is  invisible  to  our  eyes,. 
and  is  not  an  object  of  sense,  fov  the  same 
reason  we  must  deny  the  existence  of  good 
angels,  nay,  we  must  deny  the  existence  of 
oar  own  souls,  for  we  never  saw  them  as 
we  see  our  bodies ;  what  is  more,,  and  more 
dreadfal,  we  must  deny  the  existence  of 
God,  for  He  is  invisible,  a  pure  and  infinite 
Spirit,  whom  **  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can 
see." 

Some  persons  go  not  so  far  as  to  deny 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  who'deny  their 
agency— their  influence  upon  the  human 
heart  in  producing  that  wickedness  whi«h 
is  daily  committed  in  the  world..  But  the 
Scriptures  are  as  explicit  in  speaking  of 
their  agency  in  the  production  of  evil,  as 
in  asserting  their  existence ;  and  as  we  are 
not  warranted  to  deny  their  existence  be- 
cause they  are  not  seen,,  neither  are  we  to 
deny  their  agency  because  it  is  not  felt. 
Many  foolish  things,  we  acknowledge,  have 
been  said,  and  written,  and  believed,  re- 
specting evil  spirits,  and  their  intercourse 
vith  men,  and  their  power  over  them, 
which  have  originated  in  ignorance,  credu- 
lity, and  susperstition ;  but  let  us  not  on 
this  account  deny  the  doctrine  of  Scripture^ 
that  they  exert  an  influence  on  men,  to 
excite  them  to  sin,  and  keep  them  back 
from  God.  Two  things  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of  on  this  subject.  The  first  is,  that 
though  the  mode  in  which  they  find  aceess 
to  the  hearts  of  men  is  unknown,  and  their 
influence  on  us  is  commonly  unfelt,  yet  it 
13  not  more  unknown  and  mysteVious  than 
the  influence  of  our  own  spirits  upon  our 
bodily  organs,  in  producing  the  various 
motions  of  the  body,  and  the  actions  of  the 
hfe;  nor  is  their  influence  more  unper- 
ceived  and  unfelt,  than  is  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  hearts  of  good 
pen,  ia  exciting  holy  desires,  and  dispos- 
jyg  to  the  peiformance  of  good  actions. 
The  second  is,  that  whatever  influence  evil 
spirits  may  have  in  producing  evil,  this 


influence  is  not  irresistible,  nor  such  as  to 
excuse  us  in  committing  sin.  The  devil 
cannot  compel  any  of  us  to  sin.  His  temp- 
tations would  be  powerless,  were  it  not 
that  the  wickedness  of  our  hearts  goes 
along  with  the  temptation.  His  tempta- 
tions are  only  the  spark  which  would  in 
other  circumstances  die  out ;  the  inflam-* 
moUe  matter  is  to  be  found  within  us, 
which  requires  nothing  more  than  a  spark 
to  set  all  in  fire  of  hefl.  Let  us  never, 
thercfoxe,  so  blame  the  devil  as  to  excuse 
ourselves,  for  every  man,  when  he  is 
tempted,  is  drawn  away  o£  his  own  lust  and 
enticed. 

The  volume  which  has  led  to  these  ob* 
servations,  is  a  very  good  and  useful  one, 
written  in  an  elaborate  but  vigorous  style 
The  views  which  the  author  propounds 
concerning  diabolical  agency,  keep  the 
proper  medium,  we  think,,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scriptuse  language,  betwixt  the 
rationalistic  mode  of  resolving  everything 
into  figure  and  metaphor,  and  exaggerated, 
and  therefore  hurtful,  representations  of 
the  inspired  teaching  on  the  subject* 
Neologists  run  into  one  extreme,  when 
they  bring  forward  accommodation  to 
popular  prejudiee  as  the  key  to  every  ex- 
pression concerning  evil  spirits,  and  ex- 
plain away  the  clearest  declarations  of  our 
Lord  and  the  apostles  ; .  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  grievous  practical  error  into 
which  many  seem  to  have  fallen,  when 
they  ascribe  a  kind  of  omniscience  and 
omnipresence  to  the  great  enemy  of  God 
and  man,  and,  we  may  add,  a  kind  of  om- 
nipotence also*  AU  statements  of  this 
kind  have  certainly  an  injiirious  efiect  on 
the  eonseienees  of  men,  tending  to  dimin- 
ish their  sense  of  re^nsibility,  besides 
that  they  expose  the  Word  of  God  to  re- 
proaeh,  as  if  it  attributed  to  the  wicked 
one  a  species  of  ubiquity,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  limited  powers  that  belong 
to  a  mere  creature.  His  forces  are,  no 
doubt,  numerous,  but  his  ability  is  bound- 
ed. The  other  error,  that  of  the  ration- 
alist or  infidel,  is  the  danger  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  and  Mr  Toung'a  attention  is  di» 
rected  chiefly  to  writers  of  this  school. 
His  exposure  of  their  folly  is  complete, 
and  his  denuncMtion  of  their  wickedness 
often  severe*  Sometimes,  indeed,  we 
think  his  invectives  against  such  adver- 
saries rather  unmeasured.  That  a  con- 
sciousiiess  of  power  to  meet  them  may 
justify  a  tone  of  deflanee  and  even 
disdain,  we  admit;  and  the  destructive 
tendency  of  their  principles  will  allow,  or 
rather  demand,  sharp  rebuke  from  a  sin- 
cere and  earnest  defemder  of  the  truth. 
Still,  in  dealing  with  infidel  cavillers,  softer 
language  than  is  occasionally  employed, 
would,  we  apprehend,  be  more  effective. 
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And  perhaps  a  more  extended  and  search- 
ing examination  of  those  texts  of  Scripture 
on  which  the  controversy  mainly  turns, 
would  have  added  to  the  real  value  of  the 
volume.  The  dispute  with  ademonists  is 
one  purely  of  revelation,  as  Mr  Young  with 
great  justice  and  force  repeatedly  urges. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  howing  to  the 
authority  of  the  Record  in  a  matter  of  this 
nature,  he  again  and  again  places  in  the 
clearest  light.  We  think,  then,  that  the 
institution  of  an  exegetical  process,  applied 
with  exactness  and  care  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  some  parts  of  the  Record, 
is  the  method  of  defence  that  even  com- 
mon readers  would  feel  to  be  the  most  tri- 
umphant. Not  that  this  is  neglected  by  any 
means.  The  author's  chief  weapon  is  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  the  expositions  given  are  uni- 
formly sound,  while  the  principles  on  which 
the  interpretation  must  proceed  are  often 
most  satisfactorily  indicated.  Still,  we  do 
desiderate  a  more  ample  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  defence  on  this  part  of  the 
field  of  controversy. 

We  could  have  wished,  too,  that  some 
topics  had  been  taken  up  and  discussed, 
which  are  scarcely  glanced  at.  Divination, 
witchcraft,  the  heathen  oracles,  the  Sybil- 
line  prophets,  above  all,  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord — these  are  interesting  and  curious, 
some  of  them  difficult  subjects,  closely  re- 
lated to  Scripture  demonology.  To  have 
discussed  them,  would  have  rewarded  the 
pains  of  the  ingenious  author,  by  imparting 
greater  variety,  and,  consequently,  addi- 
tional interest,  to  his  valuable  volume. 
There  are  some  chapters  devoted  to  the 
subject  (novel  in  this  connection)  of  the 
claims  of  mesmerism.  It  is  not,  however, 
as  some  from  the  once  popular  and  excit- 
ing topics  of  table-turning  and  spirit-rap- 
ping, might  suppose,  with  the  view  of  inves- 
tigating what  connection  mesmerism  may 
have  with  the  powers  of  the  invisible  and 
spiritual  world,  that  the  subject  is  brought 
forward ;  the  object  is  to  show  that  no  mes- 
meric phenomena  will  account  for  the 
Scripture  miracles :  consequently,  that  the 
doctrines  of  demoniacal  possession,  and 
the  expulsion  of  devils,  as  hitherto  under- 
stood and  believed,  stand  wholly  unaffected 
by  any  of  the  supposed  discoveries  or  occult 
powers  of  the  mesmerist  and  the  clair- 
voyant. 

We  think  it  a  pity  that  Mr  Young  did 
not,  before  going  to  the  press,  consult  so 
able  a  work  as  Scott  "  on  the  Existence 
and  Operation  of  Evil  Spirits."  Some 
Teins  of  thought  might  have  been  opened 
up  by  its  perusal,  which  he  was  well  able  to 
pursue.  We  know  not  whether  he  had 
looked  into  the  "  Demonologia  Sacra  **  of 
old  Gilpin,  or  read  Farmer  ^  on  Miracles," 


or  the  treatises  of  Semler  and  the  other 
German  writers  who  support  Neologian 
views  on  the  subject.  But  whatever  ad- 
vantages more  reading  might  have  supplied 
for  the  fuller  discussion  of  his  theme,  in 
some  of  its  branches,  we  are  sure  that  he 
has  furnished,  in  this  volume,  an  original 
and  able  contribution  to  existing  demoso- 
logical  literature. 

We  are  bound  in  justice  to  make  one 
other  remark,  which  is,  that  there  is  some 
undue  repetition  in  the  volume.  This  we 
attribute,  in  part,  to  the  form  in  which  the 
materials  originally  appeared,  namely,  as 
contributions  to  a  periodical  journal.  Still, 
condensation  and  abridgment,  by  the 
omission  of  some  passages  and  the  fusion 
of  others,  would  be  an  undoubted  iroproTc- 
ment. 

We  take  leave  of  the  work  with  sincere 
respect  for  the  author's  powers.  It  con- 
tains much  excellent  writing ;  the  practical 
part,  in  particular,  which  is  very  full,  and 
executed  with  much  care,  strikes  us  &s 
specially*excellent,  and  as  what  cannot  fall 
to  prove  edifying  to  readers  of  every  de- 
scription. We  shall  be  glad  again  to  meet 
with  the  writer  in  any  walk  of  dogmatic 
or  practical  divinity. 


Passing  Thoughts.    By  Ja3(£8  Douglas 
of  Cavers.    Farts  U.  and  III. 

Edinbtirgh :  Tbonias  Constable  and  Co. 

Even  the  "passing"  thoughts  of  such  s 
man  as  Mr  Douglas  of  Cavers  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  writings  as  sure  to  possess  more  than 
transitory  value.  Just  as  there  are  some 
men  of  quick  observant  eye  and  ready 
powers  of  graphic  delineation,  whose  de- 
scription of  a  landscape,  in  the  few  touches 
which  the  transient  glimpses  of  travel  per- 
mit, will  prove  more  interesting-  and  accu- 
rate than  the  more  detailed  and  elaborate 
representations  of  others,  though  with  all 
the  advantages  of  leisurely  survey ;  so  the 
slightest  casual  observations  of  some  think- 
ing men  will  shed  more  light  on  the  sub- 
jects treated  than  formal  discussions  by 
less  suggestive  and  well-informed  minds. 
What  affluent  wisdom,  for  example,  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  conversational 
remarks  of  John  Selden  or  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson !  Mr  Douglas  is  one  of  those 
who  cannot  write  without  penning  some- 
thing fresh,  and  stimulating  to  the  reader's 
own  thoughts.  These  papers,  howerer, 
must  not  be  supposed,  either  from  the 
title  they  bear,  or  the  remarks  now  made, 
to  consist  of  mere  fragments  of  reflection, 
incidentally  thrown  out,  and  touching  only 
the  surface  of  subjects.  They  are,  after 
all,  mature  thoughts.  They  occupy,  in 
form,  a  middle  place  between  the  ^dsjeda 
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membra"  of  table-talk  and  the  elaborate 
exhaustive  essaj.  They  abound  in  evi- 
dences of  a  well-stored  and  comprehensive 
mind,  accustomed  to  form  its  own  judg- 
ments, and  skilled  to  express  them  clearly 
and  ably,  and  habituated  to  look  at  every 
subject  in  the  light  of  that  truth  which 
shines  only  in  the  Word  of  God.  Some 
idea  of  this  nature  may  be  conveyed  by 
ennnferating  the  topics  treated.  In  Part 
II.  Mr  DoQglas,  in  the  way  described,  dis- 
cnsses  France  and  the  Democracy,  Britain 
and  the  World,  The  Moors  in  Spain,  The 
History  of  England,  and  the  Devotional 
Writers  (of  our  own  country).  The  titles 
of  the  papers  in  Part  III.  are— The  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  Polity  and  Politi- 
cal Economy  (introductory  to  the  follow- 
ing)-6overnment,  Political  Economy,  The 
Mmal  Mind,  One  Word  of  Horace,  and 
The  Bices  of  Men.  It  would  be  easy  to 
cdH  many  interesting  passages  from  the 
pages  in  which  these  various  themes  are 
touched  on,  but  space  forbids  our  even 
attempting  any  more  particular  analysis 
of  their  contents.  The  enumeration  pre- 
sented will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  and 
range  of  the  subjects  selected ;  and  who- 
ever shall  give  a  few  hours  to  the  thought- 
ful perusal  of  the  papers,  will  find  himself 
rewarded  by  many  striking  and  suggestive 
views  of  men  and  of  events.  Even  where 
he  may  somewhat  differ  from  the  author 
in  his  judgments  of  things,  and  books,  and 
haman  actors  on  the  stage  of  history,  he 
will  always  find  occasion  to  admire  the 
philosophic  spirit  and  fruitful  suggestive- 
Dess  of  the  remarks  made,  and  will  feel 
grateful  for  the  stimulus  furnished  to  his 
own  mind  by  the  healthful  nutriment  of 
Mr  Douglas*  pages. 


The  Words  op  the  Lobd  Jesus.  By 
Rudolf  Stibr,  Doctor  of  Theology, 
etc.,  Schkeuditz.  Translated  from  the 
^cond  Revised  and  Enlarged  German 
Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope.  Vols. 
I.  to  V.  (Clark's  Foreign  Library,  New 
Series.) 

Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Olark. 

For  a  long  time  back  German  theology 
has  been  in  bad  repute,  and  deservedly 
so,  among  British  Christians.  Without 
openly  discarding  the  authority  of  divine 
revelation,  its  ill-concealed  aim  and  ob- 
vious tendency  have  been  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  all  religion,  natural  and 
revealed.  Happily,  the  contributions  of 
the  Fatherland  to  theological  science  within 
the  last  twelve  or  twenty  years  have  done 
something  to  wipe  away  this  reproach; 
wd  every  year  is  furnishing  additional 
proof  that  there  is  a  numerous  race  of 
Gemum  divines  who  have  begun  to  dis- 


cover that  Christianity  is  not  simply  a  field 
of  speculation  for  the  exercise  and  display  of 
ingenious  logomachy,  but  a  living  prin- 
ciple, to  be  felt  in  the  inmost  heart,  and 
acted  out  in  the  universal  practice  of  those 
who  receive  it  in  truth.  Probably,  indeed, 
the  writings  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
common  prejudice  against  German  theo- 
logy are  better  known  in  Britain  and 
America,  at  the  present  day,  than  they  are 
in  the  land  which  gave  them  birth:  just 
as  the  style  of  garment  which  ceased  to 
be  worn  at  Paris  five  years  ago,  may 
possibly  be  all  the  rage  with  leaders  of 
the  fashion  in  Arkansas  or  Natal  ten 
years  hence.  In  one  of  the  Rhine  steamerF, 
a  few  months  ago,  we  happened  to  pass 
some  hours  in  company  with  an  evan- 
gelical minister  of  the  Rhenish  Prussian 
Church ;  and  the  conversation  turning  on 
the  neological  writers  of  his  country,  he 
observed,  **You  in  Scotland  know  more 
about  these  authors  than  we  do  here  in 
Germany :  their  system  is  dead  and  buried 
now,  and  everywhere  among  us  we  have 
preachers  who  hold  the  Gospel  to  be,  not 
a  word,  but  a  life  and  power."  There  is 
much  to  corroborate  this  witness.  Not  a 
few  of  the  dreamy  theories  which  sprung 
up  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fungus-growth 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present 
century,  have  disappeared  before  the  breath 
of  earnest  inquiry ;  while  others,  which  con- 
tinue to  be  cherished  by  the  fond  parental 
instinct  of  their  authors,  are  now  ex- 
pounded to  empty  benches  in  class-rooms, 
where  they  were  wont  to  be  listened  to 
with  admiration.  In  not  a  few  of  the 
Protestant  universities  of  Germany,  and  in 
other  principal  cities,  there  are  professors 
and  preachers  who  repudiate  the  godless 
theology  of  a  former  age ;  and  if  some  of 
them  are  still  but  half  restored  to  sight — 
seeing  men  as  trees  walking — it  is  pleasing 
to  find  ground  for  the  persuasion  that  the 
anointing  has  begun,  which,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  will  result  in  a  perfect  cure  of 
their  perverse  blindness. 

The  work  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble fruits  of  regenerated  German  learning. 
The  author  is  a  Lutheran  divine  of  the 
Prussian  Church,  much  esteemed  Xfy  his 
countrymen  as  an  able  preacher  and  a 
learned  expositor  of  the  Divine  Word. 
Both  in  plan  and  execution,  his  comment- 
ary is  more  in  harmony  with  our  best 
English  expositions  than  is  common  with 
German  works  of  the  same  class ;  while,  in 
its  main  doctrines  and  the  general  tone  of 
its  sentiments,  it  is  quite  at  one  with  those 
of  evangelical  Christians  among  ourselves. 
We  admire  particularly  the  author's  power 
of  philosophical  analysis ;  his  ingenuity  in 
presenting  the  Divine  toyings  in  a  variety 
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of  side-lights,  both  striking  and  trne,  in 
which  it  would  scarcely  occur  to  any  other 
writer  to  yiew  them ;  his  large  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  ancient 
and  modern,  Greek  and  Latin,  English  and 
Grerman ;  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  Word  itself.  Like  Matthew 
Henry  and  other  great  textuaries  of  our 
own  land,  he  writes  as  from  an  open  scroll 
of  sacred  Scripture,  and  never  fails  in  his 
command  of  exact  and  felicitous  parallel 
passages  for  the  illustration  of  his  text. 
He  writes,  moreover,  like  one  conscious 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  enemies, 
watching  for  his  halting,  and  eager  to  find 
a  flaw  in  the  harness  in  which  he  does 
battle  for  the  truth.  To  this  fact  much  of 
the  interest  of  the  book  is  to  be  ascribed ; 
for  some  men  are  nothing  unless  they  are 
opposed,  and  some  appear  to  highest  ad- 
vantage when  most  closely  beleaguered  by 
the  foe.  Thoroughly  conversant  not  only 
with  the  writings  but  with  the  habituded 
and  modes  of  thought  of  the  neological 
party,  he  encounters  their  doubts  and 
objections  with  great  skill  and  force  of 
reasoning,  and  with  a  devout  earnestness 
of  purpose,  which  with  such  minds  will 
,be  more  effective  than  any  mere  dialectic 
talent. 

It  is  but  seldom  we  meet  in  Dr  Stier's 
pages  with  anything  to  which  we  can  take 
serious  exception;  but  his  position  as  a 
Lutheran  divine  gives  occasion  to  a  few 
sentiments  in  which  he  will  not  expect  us  to 
concur  with  him.  More  than  once  he  quotes 
the  Apocrypha  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
greater  respect  for  its  authority  than  we 
attach  to  it,  or  than  a  due  regard  for  the 
authority  of  canonical  Scripture  would 
seem  to  us  to  allow.  In  expounding  the 
parable  of  the  Net,  he  enunciates  views  of 
church  discipline  of  a  loose  and  pliable 
character — views  which  are  destructive  at 
once  of  the  spirituality  and  independence 
of  the  Saviour's  kingdom,  but  which  are 
necessitated,  in  the  case  of  this  writer,  by 
the  dependence  of  German  Lutheranism 
on  state  support.  The  rectification  of  this 
grievous  practical  error  on  the  part  of  the 
author  and  the  communion  to  which  he 
belongs,  is  not,  we  apprehend,  to  be  at- 
tained'by  any  learned  and  accurate  ex- 
positions of  the  Word,  but  by  laying  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  in  the  disse- 
yeration  of  the  union  between  church  and 
state.  Another  divergence  from  the  line 
of  our  Scotch  theology  we  notice  in  the 
author's  illustrations  of  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus.  Discarding  what 
he  calls  "that  easily  contented,  not  to 
say  wilfully  restricted  exposition,"  of  his 
eminent  countryman,  Neander,  who  says 
that  it  is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  para- 
ble to  give  us  any  clue  to  the  nature  of 


the  future  life,  and  attributing  to  *'  escha- 
tological  dimness"  the  opinion  of  Luther 
himself,  that  "this  whole  conversation 
passed  in  the  conscience,  even  Abraham's 
rejoinder  was  only  the  voice  of  an  accug- 
ing  conscience," — he  adopts  the  honest 
Val.  Herberger's  view,  "that  we  have  in 
this  parable  a  veritable  window  opened 
into  hell,  through  which  we  can  see  what 
passes  there.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceiye 
that,  on  this  principle  of  interpretation, 
he  has  ample  room  and  verge  enough  for 
speculations  on  Hades  and  the  intermediate 
state;  and  while  he  displays  a  caution 
and  sobriety  of  opinion,  as  compared  with 
some  expositors  of  the  parable,  he  opens 
a  door  through  which  others  will  be  able 
to  find  an  entrance  for  wild  and  profitless 
theories.  We  have  only  to  notice  further, 
in  the  way  of  warning  to  readers  of  this 
work,  that  the  author  finds  occasion,  from 
the  third  and  sixth  chapters  of  John,  to 
propound  and  defend  the  peculiar  sacra- 
mental theory  of  his  church  ;  but  on  this 
point  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
enlarge. 

To  those  for  whom  chiefly  the  English 
translation  of  this  work  has  been  pre- 
pared, the  subordinate  errors  we  have 
noticed  will  not  detract  A*oni  i^s  yahe; 
on  the  contrary,  such  readers  will  wish  to 
see  what  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  lesser 
points  on  which  they  difier  from  one  with 
whom  they  are  fundamentally  agreed.  To 
ministers  and  preachers  engaged  in  the 
connected  study  of  the  Gospels  we  com- 
mend these  volumes  as  a  storehouse  of 
valuable  biblical  learning,  which  maj  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  the  practical 
and  popular  illustration  of  Divine  truth. 


The  Libebatob  :  A  Monthly  Journal  of 
the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Re- 
ligion from  State  Patronage  and  Con- 
trol.   Vols.  I.  and  II. 

London:  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
The  appearance  of  this  journal  in  the  form 
of  a  volume,  reminds  us  of  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude we  owe.  We  have  frequently,  during 
the  past  year,  availed  ourselves  of  the 
Liberator,  in  furnishing  our  readers  with 
intelligence  and  suggestions  respecting  the 
progress  of  voluntary  principles  in  Parlia- 
ment and  throughout  the  empire.  The 
work  is,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  our  com- 
mendation. With  large  resources  of  Par- 
liamentary and  legal  .intelligence;  with 
oneness  of  purpose ;  with  felicitous  tact 
and  prudence ;  with  imperturbable  good 
nature,  arising,  apparently,  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  object  which  it  aims  at, 
must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time,  reqnir- 
ing  too  much  energy  for  itself  to  have  any 
to  spare  for  useless  fretting ;  with  indomit- 
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able  and  cheerful  perBererance,  founded 
OQ  the  conyiction  of  its  being  engaged  in 
a  righteous  and  hopeful  cause,  the  Libera" 
tor  has  maintained  its  course  for  the  last 
eighteen  months,  sowing  broadcast  the 
seed  which  will  by  and  by,  we  doubt  not, 
yield  a  plenteous  harvest.  As  a  proof  of 
the  sound  practical  sense  which  directs  the 


Liberator,  its  principal  work,  during  the 
last  year,  has  been  the  assault  of  the 
weakest  points  in  the  existing  system  of 
State  Churchism — the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
lishment, and  Church  Bates  in  England ; 
and  against  both  it  has  done  effectual  ser- 
vice. We  heartily  commend  the  publica- 
tion to  the  Voluntaries  of  Scotland. 


Etliginas  3BbUigBnit.— /nriigti. 


gOtrra  AFRICA. — THB  NATAL  DISTRICT. 

Some  recent  communications  from  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries  at  Faku's  Mission 
Station,  Caffreland,  give  a  very  descriptive 
accoant  of  what  the  Gospel  and  Christian 
edacatioQ  are  achieving  in  the  rudest  parts 
of  the  moral  wilderness  of  heathenism. 
This  station  is  situated  about  700  miles 
east  by  north  of  Cape  Town,  and  within 
150  miles  of  Port  Natal.  Ten  years  ago, 
when  this  station  was  commenced,  the  re- 
gion was  a  perfect  wilderness ;  not  even  a 
native  kraal  was  nearer  than  ten  miles. 
Formerly,  the  country  had  been  thickly  in- 
habited; but  constant  internal  wars  had 
swept  off  thousands,  and  others  had  taken 
refage  in  the  more  rugged  parts  of  the 
country.  Now  they  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  to  the  extent  of  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
with  a  dense  population.  The  mission 
was  commenced  with  two  or  three  families 
that  accompanied  the  missionary,  Mr  Jen- 
kins, from  ^untingville.  They  have  now 
nearly  100  families,  all  more  or  less  under 
Christian  instruction ;  and  the  number  is 
still  increasing :  while  the  village  is  a  centre 
of  attraction  to  the  surrounding  popula- 
tion ;  some  of  whom  are  constantly  visiting 
it,  and  while  witnessing  the  religious  ser- 
^ces,  acquire  iiinpressions  which  may  pre- 
pare the  way  of  the  Lord  among  them. 
The  people  of  the  station  have  been  making 
pleasing  efforts  to  advance  in  civilization, 
and  have  built  several  brick  cottages  in 
Enropean  style :  these  cottages  are  still  in- 
creasing; and  those  formerly  built  are 
undergoing  enlargement  and  improvement. 
This  is  a  great  advance  upon  their  former 
habits,  when  the  whole  family  were  huddled 
together  in  one  hut :  now  they  are  anxious 
to  have  substantial  houses,  of  two  and 
three  rooms  each.  With  their  whitewashed 
^oms,  they  are  feeling  the  want  of  chairs, 
tables,  etc.,  and  .a  few  young  men  are 
learning  to  make  these  parts  of  furniture, 
with  no  mean  proficiency.  Others  are  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  the  making  of  tin 
P^ls,  dishes,  etc,  which  the  people  are 
^  desiring.  Thus  Mr  Jenkins  is  occa- 
sionally employed  at  every  kind  of  work ; 


sometimes  with  the  plumb,  rule,  and  trowel, 
at  brick  work ;  sometimes  at  the  bench, 
instructing  in  all  sorts  of  carpenter's  work ; 
sometimes  at  the  forge  and  anvil;  and 
sometimes  at  tin-plate  working,  etc.,  etc. 
Some  of  the  people  united  together  and 
purchased  a  plough,  for  which  they  gave 
L.7, 10s. ;  and  they  have  been  hard  at  work 
with  it  during  the  past  season :  others 
seem  more  bent  on  following  the  example. 
Instead  of  the  cow-hide,  their  former  dress, 
they  are  now  clothing  themselves  in  the 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  of  Bri- 
tain: the  men  seeking  trowsers,  shirts, 
coats,  etc.,  and  the  women  are  not  be- 
hind them.  Some  of  the  men  lately  tra- 
velled to  Natal  to  make  purchases  of  these 
articles,  for  the  decent  and  comfortable 
clothing  of  their  wives,  children,  and 
widowed  mothers.  The  wife,  in  their  hea- 
then state,  was  thought  needful  only  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  her  master ;  and  when 
she  failed  in  this,  was  too  often  sent  off: 
but  Christianity  has  raised  her  to  her  right- 
ful rank,  as  the  companion,  friend,  and 
equal  of  her  husband.  Their  great  distance 
from  any  seaport  or  market-town,  for  the 
sale  of  any  produce  of  the  soil,  is  much 
against  them :  as  the  people  are  unable  to 
dispose  of  their  produce  for  money,  or 
articles  of  clothing;  the  nearest  market, 
at  Natal,  being  nearly  200  miles  distant. 
Many  of  the  young  men,  from  want  of 
labour,  proceed  to  Natal  to  work  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  and  then  return,  usually 
with  greater  loss  in  their  religious  condi- 
tion, than  their  gain  in  temporal  things. 
This,  however,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  soon 
remedied,  as  a  scheme  is  in  contemplation 
for  opening  the  port  of  Umximvaba,  dis- 
tant from  the  station  about  thirty  miles. 
British  manufactures  are  much  benefitted 
by  missionary  progress.  Some  thousands 
of  blankets,  axes,  picks,  etc.,  are  sold  or 
exchanged  for  cattle  among  the  people  of 
this  station ;  and  blue  calico  shirts  are 
likely  to  become  in  much  demand,  espe- 
cially with  the  young.  As  to  the  progress 
of  personal  religion,  eighteen  were  some 
time  ago  added  to  the  number  of  church 
members ;  some  of  whom  know  the  power 
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of  God  to  save ;  and  others  are  seeking  the 
blessing  of  justification  through  faith  in 
the  Redeemer.    In  one  of  their  love-feasts, 
it  was  delightful  to  hear  the  people  relating 
the  great  and  wondrous  change  the  grace  of 
God  had  wrought  in  them.  One  young  man 
said,  **  I  was  so  dark  and  bliud  before  I 
came  on  a  mission  station,  that  once  when 
a  Christian  man  came  into  my  father's 
house,  and  prayed  with  the  family,  I  won- 
dered who  he  was  talking  to  in  prayer; 
but  understanding  he  was  talking  with 
God,  whom  I  could  not  see,  I  went  in 
search  of  him  among  the  pots  and  baskets 
in  the  back  part  of  the  hut,  thinking  I 
should  see  Him  there.    But  now  His  word 
has  taught  me,  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they 
that  worship  llim,  most  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."    Another  man  said, 
**So  dark  was  I  formerly,  that  when  I 
heard  people  talk  about  God,  I  could  not 
comprehend  who  or  what  He  was.    The 
first  time  I  went  to  a  place  of  worship  was 
at  night ;  and  there  1  saw  a  sight  I  never 
saw  before,  a  bright  burning ;  it  kept  light 
of  itself;  I  watched  and  looked.     ^  Ah  I'  I 
said,  ^  that  is  God  V    I  never  saw  such  a 
thing  before :  so  ignorant  was  I,  that  I  took 
the  candle  to  be  God  hanging  on  the  wall. 
But  to-day  I  do  know  God  is  light ;  for  He 
bath  shown  me  I  am  a  miserable  sinner ; 
and  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners."    A  woman  said,  "As  for 
me,  you  all  know  me.    I  have  been  a 
witch-doctor,  and  I  am  guilty  of  many  of 
the  works  of  darkness.      In   darkness  I 
thought  I  was  right ;  but,  oh !  God's  word 
has  shown  me  I  was  all  wrong.    I  hate  my 
former  ways.    I  now  love  the  Word  of 
God,  and  I  have  vowed  ever  to  abide  by  it. 
So  pray  for  me."    A  young  man  said,  "  As 
for  me,  I  was  bom  in  the  Word  of  God.    I 
was  brought  «p  on  a  mission-station  ;  but 
no-one  knows  the  wickedness  of  my  heart. 
I  knew  the  right,  but  wrong  pursued,  till  I 
quarrelled  with  my  teacher;  and  then  I 
left  the  station  with  a  determination  to  be- 
come a  heathen.    I  therefore  left,  and  was 
going  through  this  station.    I  spent  a  Sab- 
bath here,  and  went  to  the  house  of  God. 
But,  oh  J   that  never-to-be-forgotten  day. 
The  Word  of  God  came  like  thunder  to  my 
heart ;  I  became  as  one  dead ;  I  could  not 
pass  to  accomplish  my  purpose.    I  went  to 
the  teacher ;  I  told  him  all.    He  advised 
me  to  return,  and  ask  pardon  from  the  late 
Mr  Palmer,  whom  I  had  grieved  and  in- 
sulted.   I  did  so  :  he  readily  forgave  me ; 
I  sou^t  God  ;  I  found  His  peace,  and  now 
I  am  a  happy  man;  but  all  through  the 
grace  of  God."    Many  others  spoke  in  the 
same  strain^  all  showing  the  gross  dark- 
ness of  the  heathen  mind,  and  the  saving 
power  of  the  grace  of  God.    It  is  noticed 
us  gratifying,  that  there  seem  to  be  not  a 


few  instances,  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  country,  of  strong  desire  to  be 
emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  darkness 
and  superstition,  in  which  they  and  their 
fathers  have  been  bound  for  generations 
past.    Many   are  well  convinced   of  the 
truths  they  hear,  and  approve  the  same, 
and  would  gladly  embrace  them  but  for 
fear  of  their  superstitious  countrymen,  who 
seem  to  think  that  any  departure  from  na- 
tional custom  would  endanger  even  their 
national  existence.    A  man  charged  with 
having   bewitched    the  cattle  of  one  of 
Faku's  sons,   was    assisted  by  his    chief 
(Faku's  son)  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
penalty  of  death,  attached  to  that  crime, 
by  fleeing  to  this  station,  where  he  now  is. 
A  chief  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
who  is  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on 
their  religious  services,  had  a  child  who 
died :  and  when  his  clan  sought  to  have 
the  witch-doctor  called,  he  refused.    Soon 
after,  another  daughter,  grown  up,  became 
very  ill ;  but  he  again  refused  to  call  in 
the  doctor.    A  few  months  ago,  one  of  his 
adherents  was   charged  by  another  clan 
with  having  caused  the  death  of  some 
cattle  by  witchcraft,  and  was  therefore  de- 
manded to  be  given  up :  but  his  chief  stood 
nobly  up  for  his   detence ;  and  forthwith 
went  with  a  number  of  his  men  to  Faku, 
the  great  chief,  and  stated  that  he  wished 
to  discontinue  such  customs  in  his  clan; 
and  begged  him  to  use  his  paramount 
authority  to  prevent  the   interference  of 
other  clans.    Faku  gave  him  such  a  reply, 
that  he  returned  with  great  satisfaction. 
It  is  also  satisfactory  to  know  that  Faku's 
son,  who  will  shortly  assume  great  autho- 
rity in  the  land,  and  ere  long  be  acknow- 
ledged   the    paramount    chief — since  his 
father  is  becoming  old  and  feeble — is  well 
disposed  to  missionary  objects  ;  and  so  is 
another  brother  especially,  who  is  of  great 
rank  in  the   nation.    Both  of  them  are 
miteh  attached  to  the  mission,  and  delight 
to  be  there  as  often  as  they  possibly  can. 
The  missionaries,   on  every  opportunity, 
instil  good  into  their  minds,  which  they 
appear  to  appreciate.    They  would  will- 
ingly introduce  many  changes ;  but  it  is 
yet  too  early  for  them  to  move  in  such 
matters.     Several  chiefs  around  have  also 
long  pleaded  for  missions  to  themselves 
and  their  people.    One  who  has  under  him 
about  5,000  souls,  has  repeatedly  applied 
to  Mr  Jenkins  to  have  a  missionary  sent. 
Another,  with  a  still  more  numerous  clan, 
offered  some  time  ago  to  furnish  cattle 
enough  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel 
and  mission-house,  if  a  missionary  could 
be  sent  him.    One  or  two  other  applica- 
tions are  mentioned :  all  open  doors,  with 
a  people  more  or  less  prepared  for  the 
Lord. 
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SAMOA. 
CESSATION  OF  A  LONG  WABFARE. 

[The  following  most  gratifying  intelligence 
is  from  a  letter,  receivea  a  few  days  ago 
by  Mr  William  Turner,  Glasgow,  from 
his  brother,  the  Rev  George  Turner,  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  agent  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  at  Upolu,  Samoa. 
The  letter  hears  date,— Malua  Upolu, 
Samoa,  July  9,  1856.— Ed.] 

Fob  the  last  three  months  our  war  parties 
hare  been  mustering  again.  Although  peace 
was  declared,  neither  party  broke  up.  Ma- 
lietoa  and  Manona,  as  you  would  see  from 
the  last  "  Reporter,"  wished  still  to  show 
their  supremacy,  or  at  least  equality,  by 
hiinging  over  to  this  island,  with  an  armed 
force,  some  parties  who  have  for  the  last 
nine  jears  been  helping  them  in  their  war. 
AtuA  and  Aana,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  jealous  of  this  move,  as  an  attempt  to 
get  up  fresh  war,  and  to  remove  the  seat 
of  hostilities  over  to  our  very  neighbour- 
hood here  again,  as  it  was  eight  years 
ago.  In  May,  I  spent  some  days,  in  com- 
pany with  two  brother  missionaries,  in  en- 
deavouring to  get  the  two  parties  brought 
together.  They  both  said,  thpy  did  not 
wish  any  more  fighting;  but  still  each 
seemed  to  wish  the  upper  hand.  Neither 
party  would  advance  to  shake  hands,  lest 
that  party  should  forthwith  be  branded 
as  cowards,  and  called  "  beaten."  After 
doing  all  we  could  think  of,  we  were  ob- 
liged to  leave  them :  sitting  there,  within 
sight  of  each  other,  the  one  party  at  the  end 
of  this  island,  and  the  other  on  the  island 
of  Manona,  about  a  mile  or  so  apart  from 
this  island.  Last  week  was  fixed.  Manono 
and  her  allies,  headed  by  the  great  chief 
Malietoa,  were  determined  to  cross  and 
come  up  to  our  district  here  at  all  hazards. 
Ataa  and  Aana  said,  "  No,  you  shan't ;  if 
you  come,  we  fight."  Early  on  Friday 
morning  last,  Msdietoa,  wiih  about  1000 
men,  in  a  fleet  of  12  war-boats,  mounted 
with  guns,  swivels,  etc.,  and  a  host  of 
smaller  canoes,  put  off  from  Manono. 
Atua  and  Aana  manned  their  fleet  in- 
stantly, loaded  their  guns,  and  left  the 
shore  to  meet  them.  They  neared  each 
other,  and  there  they  were  all  ready  to 
open  fire,  but  evidently  afraid  of  each 
other.  "  We  have  not  come  to  fight,"  said 
Malietoa's  party.  "  But  we  have  come  to 
fight,"  said  an  Atua  chief.  And  there  they 
talked  to  each  other, — one  threatening,  an- 
other conciliating ;  and  on  they  all  came, 
*wfe  by  side,  in  that  way  for  twelve  miles, 
the  Aana  and  Atua  fleet  moving  on  close 
^y  the  shore,  and  Malietoa's  fleet  abreast 
of  them.  Such  a  thing  without  a  despe- 
rate fight  was  never  known  in  Samoa. 


All  in  the  evening  were  astonished  at  it, 
and  there  was  but  one  feeling  and  senti- 
ment, even  among  the  most  wicked  of 
them,  "  It  is  the  Lord's  doing."  You 
recollect  my  description  of  the  battle  they 
had  some  two  years  ago,  when  these  two 
fleets  were  last  met. 

At  sundown,  Malietoa's  fleet  was  all 
drawn  up  right  off  our  hotase  here,  and 
the  Atua  and  Aana  fleet  had  stopped  short 
a  mile  below  us,  at  the  boundary  of  the 
Aana  lands.  Malietoa  sent  on  shore  a 
message,  saying  he  was  thankful  to  God 
that  they  were  all  safe ;  that  we  might 
rely  upon  it  he  would  have  no  more  war  if 
he  possibly  could  avoid  it ;  and  that  he  was 
going  on  to  an  adjacent  village,  where  he 
hoped  to  meet  me.  All  the  fleet  passed  on. 

To-day,  I  was  up  paying  my  respects  to 
Malietoa,  and  to  be  present  at  a  great 
meeting  of  all  this  middle  division  of  the 
island.  There  was  an  immense  assembly, 
some  5000  people,  I  should  think.  Ihe 
meeting  is  over :  all  are  for  peace ;  all  urg- 
ing each  other  now  to  have  done  with 
war,  and  attend  to  God's  Word,  which 
they  have  been  so  sadly  neglecting.  It 
was  quite  aflecting  to  hear  their  speeches. 
Now  that  Malietoa  has  brought  home  his 
allies  to  their  land  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
with  an  armed  force,  he  can  give  up  the 
war  honourably,  according  to  Samoan  no- 
tions ;  and  now,  while  I  am  writing,  I  hear 
the  drumming  and  noise  of  the  fleet  in 
motion  again  ;  they  are  all  to  muster  hero 
again,  and  go  back  to  Manopo  to-morrow. 
If  they  only  go  back  as  they  came,  without 
fighting,  we  may  conclude  that  this  nine 
years*  war  is  really  at  an  end.  I  hear  that 
Aana  and  Atua  have  had  a  meeting,  and 
decided  to  let  them  pass  without  interrup- 
tion, if,  in  their  meeting  to-day,  Malietoa 
and  his  partyj  still  declare  themselves  for 
peace.  You  can  hardly  imagine  our  joy, 
and  gratitude  to  God,  should  this  war  be 
really  at  a  close ;  we  must  have  a  general 
thanksgiving  all  over  the  groupe.  And 
may  God  make  war  to  cease,  not  only  in 
Samoa,  but  throughout  the  world  ! 

The  result  of  all  this  nine  years'  disturb- 
ance, vexation,  and  bloodshed,  is  just  the 
very  thing  which  we  implored  them  to  do  at 
the  outset  of  the  quarrel,  viz.— to  consider 
themselves  as  equals  have  equal  rights  and 
privileges,  and  have  done  with  their  old 
heathen  despotism,  of  one  party  trampling 
upon  another.  Malietoa  and  Manono 
would  not  take  our  advice  ;  they  thought, 
in  their  folly,  they  could  do  better;  but 
now,  after  struggling  in  vain,  they  are  glad 
to  escape  with  bare  equality.  If  anything, 
Atua  and  Aana  have  the  advantage.  I 
hope  our  next  European  news  will  be  of 
peace  also.  The  Samoans  are  not  the  only 
foolish  people  in  the  world ! 
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8AJC0A.~MAT  MBBTINOS. 

MUN1PICE2^T  CONTRIBUTIONS   OF  WATIVB 
CHRISTIANS. 

"But  I  must  tell  you  something,  continues 
Mr  Turner,  about  our  missionary  meet- 
ings, which  were  held  in  May.  I  attended 
six  meetings  this  year.  The  first  was  at 
Seluopata,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  May. 
Mr  Harbatt  and  Dicky  came  the  night 
before  the  meeting,  and  Mr  Drummond 
was  glad  to  have  our  help.  We  had  two 
nice  meetings,  and  good  speeches,  and  col- 
lected L.33.  Next  morning,  Mr  Harbatt 
and  Dicky  went  eastward  to  the  end  of 
the  island,  and  I  came  down  to  Malua. 
On  the  following  Monday,  Mr  Drummond 
and  his  two  motherless  children  came 
down  to  Malua ;  and  on  Tuesday,  we  had 
two  large  missionary  meetings  here.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Ella  came  up.  We  had  the 
meeting  outside,  under  the  shade  of  the 
bread-fruit  trees,  in  front  of  the  class-room. 
I  conducted  the  meeting,  and  Mr  Murray, 
Mr  Drummond,  and  Mr  Ella  spoke.  A 
number  of  the  natives  spoke  also.  This 
was  in  the  forenoon,  from  nine  to  twelve, 
and  we  had  a  collection  of  L.36.  At  two 
o'clock,  we  had  another  fine  turn  out  of 
all  the  children,  outside  also.  They  were 
all  ranged  in  front  of  our  table,  chairs,  and 
sofas;  and  along  the  sides  were  the  parents. 
They  were  all  nicely  dressed,  every  school 
with  some  particular  uniform.  They  all 
came  marching  in,  one  by  one,  and  took 
their  places  in  good  order.  We  were 
amused  at  the  appearance  of  the  boys  of 
Lalolagi's  school, — they  had  all  surtouts 


of  Turkey  red  calico,  and  white  trousers, 
and  looked  just  like  a  little  regiment  of 
soldiers  I  And  what  do  you  think  of  our 
Malua  boys  this  year  ?  They  had  all  shoes  ^ 
no  less  !  They  looked  all  so  respectable, 
as  they  marched  in  from  the  east  gate,  and 
took  their  places  under  the  trees.  We  had 
fine  weather  ^  sung  some  lovely  missionary 
hymns  ;  and  Mr  Murray,  Mr  Drummond, 
Mr  Ella,  and  I,  addressed  them.  At  the 
close,  we  had  a  collection  from  them  of 
L.28.  That  made  the  collections  for  the 
day  amount  to  L.64,  all  in  silver  money. 

On  the  following  Thursday  I  went  up 
to  Apia,  and  had  a  large  adult,  and  a 
large  children's  meeting  there ;  also  in  the 
Malae,  under  the  large  talic  and  bread- 
fruit trees.  The  collection  amounted  to 
L.94.  Then  Mr  Drummond  and  I  went 
to  help  Mr  Ella  with  his  meetings  at  Fasi- 
toctu,  and  there  we  collected  L.22.  Mr 
Ella  and  I  went  to  Manono,  but  the 
people  were  busy  with  war  affairs.  We 
got  a  meeting,  however,  of  children  as 
well  as  adults,  and  collected  L.7.  Then 
we  went  next  day  to  Falelatai,  and  had 
a  large  meeting  there,  outside  also.  Tooa 
and  a  great  many  chiefs  were  there.  We 
collected  there  L.24.  If  we  include  the 
collections  from  Mr  Harbatt's  station,  and 
Mr  Stall  worthy's,  that  will  make  upwards 
of  L.300  for  Upolu  and  Manono.  The 
teachers  in  the  villages  are  all  supplied, 
too,  with  something  from  their  people. 
The  united  collections  this  year,  for  Solo- 
mena  Lulolagi,  Moli,  Sao,  Petelu,*Petai, 
and  Isclu,  amounted  to  upwards  of  L.70. 
Is  not  that  good  ? 


MBlligtttiB.— ^uitei  :^fshijferiira  Cljnrtl;. 


FR£SBTT£RIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Aberdeen, — This  presbytery  met  on  Ja- 
nuary 13.  A  letter  from  Mr  Kobert 
Scott,  under  call  to  Stonehaven,  was 
read,  in  which  he  declined  said  call, 
which  was  therefore  set  aside.  A  modera- 
tion was  granted  to  the  congregation  of 
Shiels,  Mr  Ireland  of  Ellon,  to  preside.  It 
was  agreed  that,  at  future  regular  meet- 
ings of  presbytery,  business  shall  be  sus- 
pended at  half-past  12  o'clock,  for  half  an 
hour,  to  be  spent  in  devotional  exercises. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Sabbath  of  March. 

Annandale. — This  presbytery  met  at  Ec- 
clefechan  on  the  13th  January — the  Rev. 
Robert  Gardner,  moderator  pro  tern.  At- 
tention was  called  to  a  Synodical  corres- 
pondence on  congregational  statistics,  and 
the  presbytery  instructed  the  congregations 


within  the  bounds,  to  have  the  required 
returns  prepared  by  next  meeting ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  take 
exception  to  the  schedule,  as  still  too  com- 
plex and  minute.  The  presbytery  in- 
structed its  Committee  on  the  Aged  and 
Disabled  Ministers*  Fund  to  prepare  a  re- 
port of  progress,  and  transmit  without  de- 
lay to  the  convener  of  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee on  said  scheme.  Mr  William 
Dobie,  student  of  the  second  year,  delivered 
a  homily,  and  was  examined  in  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  and  theology  as  pre- 
scribed, all  of  which  exercises  were  unani- 
mously sustained.  Next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery is  to  be  held  at  Langholm,  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  March. 

Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, the  23d  December  last.  The  Rev. 
William  Ritchie,  of  Berwick,  intimated 
that,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  the 
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necessity  he  was  nnder  of  taking  relaxa- 
tion from  mental  labour,  and  a  change  of 
climate  for  an  indefinite  period,  he  was 
desiroas  of  obtaining  a  colleague,  who 
wonld  release  him  from  the  greater  part  of 
bis  ministerial  and  pastoral  work.  With 
a  view  to  this,  he  had  held  a  meeting  with 
his  people,  when  he  made  this  proposal  to 
them,  and  submitted  to  them  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  willing  to  enter  into  the 
arrangement.  The  congregation,  while 
expressing  their  sorrow  for  the  threatening 
smptoms  of  disease  he  was  labouring  un- 
der, approved  of  his  proposal  to  seek  an 
assistant,  and  agreed  to  the  terms  which 
he  snggested.  He  now  therefore  submitted 
his  case  to  the  presbytery,  and  requested 
their  sanction  to  his  proposals.  The  pres- 
hyteiy  expressed  their  deep  sympathy  with 
their  afflicted  brother,  and  Xheir  regret  to 
part  with  him,  either  permanently  or  only 
for  a  time.  They  acquiesced  in  his  pro- 
posal to  have  a  colleague  and  successor.; 
and,  after  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  proposal  was  made, 
they  agreed  to  them  also,  expressing  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  generosity  which 
led  him  to  give  up  his  claim  to  a  large 
portion  of  his  stipend,  and,  while  approv- 
ing also  of  the  excellent  spirit  manifested 
hj  the  people,  recommended  them  to  meet 
his  offer  with  a  corresponding  generosity. 
The  new  law  anent  border  marriages  was 
hroaght  under  the  notice  of  the  presbytery. 
As  the  object  of  this  recent  enactment  is 
to  abolish  these  marriages,  it  declares  that 
any  such  marriage  taking  place  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  January  1857,  will  be 
invalid,  or  held  as  no  marriage  at  ail.  It 
was  therefore  considered  to  be  of  great 
importance  to  make  the  public  aware  of  it, 
that  no  unsuspecting  youths  may  be  en- 
trapped into  the  deplorable  evils  they  will 
certainlv  draw  upon  themselves,  by  hence- 
forth following  this  always  irregular  and 
now  unlawful  custom.  The  ministers  of 
the  presbytery  were,  accoi?dingly,  recom- 
mended to  do  what  they  can  to  make  the 
matter  as  extensively  known,  and  as  clear- 
ly understood,  as  possible.  The  Bev.  Mr 
Limont,  convener  of  the  Committee  re- 
specting Lady  Hewley's  charity,  read  a 
memorial  which  they  had  been  instructed 
to  prepare.  The  memorial  was  adopted  by 
the  presbytery,  and  the  clerk  instructed  to 
forward  it  to  the  trustees.  The  memorial 
suggested,  that  the  aid  proposed  to  be  ex- 
tended to  ministers  of  new  and  additional 
chapels  capable  of  containing  from  600  to 
800  persons,  should  be  extended  to  minis- 
ters of  chapels  capable  of  contaiming  250 
and  upwards,  as* better  suited  to  rural  dis- 
tricts; that  the  maximum  income  of  appli- 
cants, eligible  for  aid  from  the  funds,  should 
be  higher  than  at  present,  say  L.120 ;  and 


that  in  cases  where  there  are  an  assistant 
and  successor,  aid  from  the  charity  be  given 
to  both  ministers,  where  both  are  inade- 
quately provided  for.  The  Rev.  Mr  Peden, 
convener  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  Synod's  Committee  on 
the  better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Minititry, 
in  visiting  the  congregations  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery,  gave  in  a  report 
of  their  proceedings.  The  joint  deputation 
consisted  of  Rev.  Dr  Baird  of  Paisley,  Rev. 
Mr  Young  of  Dunfermline,  Rev.  Mr  Jarvie 
of  Kelso,  Rev,  Mr  Goold  of  Dumfries,  with 
Mr  Alexander,  elder  in  Oonrock,  and  Mr 
Millan,  elder  in  Bronghton  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  part  of  the  Synod ;  and  of 
Rev.  Messrs  Ker  and  Ritchie  of  Dunse, 
Ritchie  and  Peden  of  Berwick,  Donaldson 
and  Limont  of  Alnwick,  and  Meams  of 
Coldstream,  on  the  part  of  the  presbytery. 
The  report  stated  that  the  committee  were 
much  pleased  with  the  willingness  mani- 
fested by  all  the  congregations  to  receive 
the  proffered  visit,  their  anxiety  to  have  as 
large  a  meeting  as  possible,  and  their  cour- 
tesy and  hospitality  toward  the  deputies ; 
that  they  were  also  persuaded  that  much 
good  has  been  done  by  the  conferences  of 
the  deputies  with  the  elders,  and  managers, 
and  members,of  the  several  congregations — 
some  will  be  encouraged,  others  stimulated, 
and  all  will  make  an  honest  effort  to  im- 
plement the  resolutions  to  which  they  came, 
or  to  follow  up  the  recommendations  that 
were  given  to  them ;  and  that  they  desired 
to  record  their  admiration  of  the  wisdom, 
and  prudence,  and  kindness  of  the  Synod's 
deputies,  and  their  gratitude  to  them  for 
their  labour  of  love  in  this  district  of  the 
church.  The  presbytery  were  much  grati- 
fied with  this  report,  and  agreed  to  engross 
in  their  minutes  the  results  of  each  con- 
gregational meeting.  The  next  meeting 
of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
Tuesdav  the  10th  February. 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  on  6th 
January — Rev*  Dr  George  Johnstone,  mo- 
derator. Several  students  delivered  dis- 
courses, which  were  sustained  as  parts  of 
trial  in  order  to  license.  A  proposal  that 
the  travelling  expenses  of  ministers  and 
elders,  attending  meetings  of  presbytery, 
should  be  defrayed  from  a  common  fund, 
was  remitted  to  a  committee  to  consider 
and  report. 

Falkirk. — This  presbytery  met  on  the  2d 
December — the  Rev.  James  Somerville, 
moderator,  pro  tern.  Mr  Peter  White,  pro- 
bationer, under  call  to  Denny,  being  pre- 
sent, requested  permission  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  presbytery,  when  he  intimated 
his  cordial  acceptance  of  the  call  from 
Denny.  The  call  was  put  into  his  hand, 
and  he  accepted  of  it.  There  was  presented 
and  read  a  petition  from  the  South  Con- 
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gregatioB,  Falkirk,  praying  the  presbyteiy 
to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  moderate 
in  a  call  /or  a  colleague  and  successor  to 
their  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr  SteeL  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr  Steel,  cordially 
approving  of  the  step  taken,  and  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  his  congregation. 
The  presbytery  granted  the  moderation, 
and  appointed  the  Bev.  Creorge  Hutton, 
Linlithgow,  to  moderate  on  Tuesday  the 
1 6th  December,  at  five  p.m.  The  presby- 
tery, considering  the  protracted  affliction 
of  the  Bev.  Mr  Steel,  agreed  to  record  their 
cordial  sympathy  with  him,  and  their  best 
wishes  for  his  future  comfort.  Mr  Hugh 
Stevenson,  student,  was  examined  on  the 
business  of  the  Divinity  Hall  during  the 
past  session,  and  his  examination  was  sus- 
tained. 

Glasgow. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day 13th  January — Rev.  Dr  Robertson, 
moderator.  On  petition  of  the  2d  Con- 
gregation, East  Campbell  Street,  Glasgow, 
a  moderation  in  a  call  was  appointed  to 
take  place  there  on  the  evening  of  27th 
January,  Mr  Edwards  to  preach  and  pre- 
side. Messrs  R.  M.  M'Innes,  J.  Craig,  W. 
Hutton,  H.  Miller,  J.  Wilson,  R.  S.  Pater- 
son,  J.  Pettigrew,  M.  Crawford,  and  G.  B. 
Alexander,  after  the  usual  examinations 
and  trial  discourses,  were  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Dr  Robson  drew  attention  to 
the  desirableness  of  vcxpressing,  in  some 
suitable  way,  the  interest  felt  by  the  pres- 
bytery in  the  safe  return  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Livingston  to  his  native  land,  after  a 
long  course  of  almost  unexampled  toil  and 
heroic  enterprise,  the  esteem  felt  by  them 
towards  the  illustrious  missionary  and  tra- 
veller himself,  and  the  gratitude  they  owe 
to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  for  the 
honour  He  has  put  on  one  of  His  servants, 
and  the  important  work  He  has  enabled 
him  to  accomplish,  in  opening  up  a  hither- 
to unexplored  region  to  the  entrance  of 
Christianity  and  Christian  civilization.  Dr 
Taylor  proposed  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  for 
presentation  to  Dr  Livingston,  expressive 
of  the  high  esteem  entertained  towards 
him  personally  by  the  presbytery,  the  deep 
interest  felt  by  them  in  the  important  dis- 
coveries effected  by  his  indefatigable  en- 
terprise, and  their  gratification  at  the  fresh 
token  of  the  Divine  favour  shown  in  con- 
nection with  his  labours  to  the  venerable 
society  of  which  he  is  an  honoured  agent. 
Mr  M/Gill  seconded  the  motion,  and  after 
several  members  of  the  presbytery  had  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  it,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  an  address,  to  be  laid 
before  the  presbytery  at  a  future  meeting. 

Hamilton.— This  presbytery  met  on  the 
25th  November— Rev.  Mr  B.  Battersby, 


moderator.  Mr  Leys  reported  that  Mr 
M^Lay  had  preached  in  the  West  Church, 
Strathaven,  on  the  18th  inst.,  after  which, 
assisted  by  Mr  MXay,  he  moderated  in  a 
call,  which  had  turned  out  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Gnnion, 
Hawick.  The  call,  signed  by  325  mem- 
bers, and  paper  of  concurrence  signed  by 
62  persons,  ordinary  hearers,  were  laid  on 
the  table.  The  call  was  sustained  and 
concurred  in,  and  the  usual  steps  appointed 
in  order  to  Mr  Gunion's  settlement.  Rea- 
sons of  translation  were  read,  and  Messrs 
M'Lay  and  Leys  were  appointed  to  accom- 
pany the  commissioners  from  the  congre- 
gation to  the  Presbytery  of  Melrose,  and  to 
prosecute  the  same  to  its  close.  Mr  Bobert 
Johnston  delivered  the  remainder  of  his 
trials  for  license,  which  were  unanimously 
sustained ;  and  the  presbytery  licensed  him 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  instructed  the 
clerk  to  send  notice  of  this  to  the  Mission 
Board.  Mr  Shearer  was  appointed  mo- 
derator for  the  next  six  months.  —  This 
presbytery  met  again  on  the  30th  Decem- 
ber— Bev.  Mr  B.  Battersby,  moderator, 
pro  tern,  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Se- 
cretary of  tha  Mission  Board,  requesting 
the  presbytery  to  ordain  Mr  Bobert  John- 
ston as  a  missionary  to  Cafiraria  as  soon 
as  convenient.  Mr  Johnston  having  de- 
livered his  trials  for  ordination  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  presbytery,  they  appointed 
his  ordination  to  take  place  in  the  church 
at  East  Kilbride,  with  which  congregation 
Mr  Johnston  is  connected,  on  Tuesday,  the 
20th  January  next,  at  twelve  o'clock ;  Mr 
Paterson,  Stonehouse,  to  preach,  Mr  Bon- 
nar,  Kilbride,  to  preside,  ordain,  and  give 
charge  to  Mr  Johnston,  and  Mr  Wilson  to 
address  the  people.  Several  congregations 
reported  that  they  had  collected  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  Scheme,  and 
also  for  the  Synod.  All  the  congregations 
were  instructed  to  give  in,  filled  up,  at  next 
meeting,  the  schedules  of  statistics  issued 
by  the  Synod. — At  a  meeting  of  this  pres- 
bytery on  20th  January,  Mr  Gunion's  in- 
duction at  Strathaven  was  appointed  to 
take  place  on  Tuesday  10th  February,  Mr 
M'Farlane,  Hamilton,  to  preach,  Mr  Brown, 
Wishawtown,  to  address  the  minister,  and 
Mr  Inglis,  Hamilton,  the  people. 

Lancashire.  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  January  20th,  in  Coupland  Street, 
Manchester^the  Bev.  David  Sim,  moder- 
ator. Messrs  Hay  and  M^Kerrow,  stu- 
dents, delivered  discourses,  which  were 
sustained,  and  were  examined  on  various 
subjects  previously  appointed.  The  Bev. 
B.  S.  Scott  conducted  the  devotional  ex- 
ercises of  the  presbytery.  Several  letters, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  Liverpool  session, 
in  reference  to  the  case  of  Mr  Alexander, 
student,  were  read,  and,  after  some  con- 
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yersation,  the  case  was  adjonmed  nntil 
next  meeting.  A  petition  for  a  moderation 
was  presented  bj  the  clerk,  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Bristol ;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
request  the  Rev.  Dr  Harper  to  preside  in 
the  moderation  of  a  call  at  Bristol,  on 
Friday  January  30th,  and  that  a  special 
meeting  of  presbjteir  should  be  held  in 
Greenhey*s  vestry,  on  Friday  February  6th, 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  moderation. 
The  Rev.  J.  Towers,  as  convener  of  the 
Committee  on  Lady  Hewley's  Charity,  pre- 
sented a  report  in  reference  to  the  congre- 
gation at  Tunley,  which  was  approved  by 
the  presbytery ;  and  the  committee  was 
reappointed,  with  instructions  to  consider 
the  resolutions  of  the  trustees  concerning 
the  general  administration  of  that  charity, 
and  to  report.    The  schedules  for  congre- 
gational statistics  were  returned  to  the 
clerk  from  Blackburn,    Tunley,  Kendal, 
Bootle,  Sutton,  Ramsey,  and  Bristol,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  other  congregations 
were  instructed  to  forward  their  returns  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  Mr  Scott.    It  was  re- 
ported that  eight  congregations  had  made 
the  collection  for    the    Synod's  General 
Fund  in  1856,  and  that  it  would  be  made 
in  the  other  congregations  shortly.  It  was 
reported  that  all  the  ministers  of  the  pres- 
hytery  (at  present  in  England),  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  Fund  for  Aged  and  Incapa- 
citated Ministers,  and  that  the  amount 
thus  promised  to  that  fund  was  L.53.    It 
was  arranged  that  the  Rev.  Dr  M^Michael 
should  visit  the  congregations  in  Manches- 
ter in  the  second  week  of  February,  and 
those  in  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  Bootle, 
in  the  third  week  of  that  month,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  fund.    Conditional  arrange- 
ments were  also  proposed,  in  reference  to 
a  visit  by  Dr  M'Michael,  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  Bradford  and  Blackburn.    It 
was  reported  that    the    congregation    at 
Bamsey,  had  paid  Mr  Scott  L.5  towards 
the  expenses  of  the   presbytery  at    Mr 
M'Owen's  ordination,  and  the  presbytery's 
treasurer  was  instructed  to  pay  the  balance 
out  of  the  presbytery's  fund.    The  clerk 
read  a  letter  from  Ramsey,  intimating  that 
since  the  Rev.  Mr  M'Owen's  settlement,  a 
Sabbath  school  had  been  commenced,  and 
other  Christian  agencies  put  into  operation 
in  the  congregation.    The  Rev.  William 
M.  Taylor  of  Derby  Road,  Bootle,  Liver- 
pool, was  elected  moderator  for  the  year 
1857 ;  and  the  next  ordinary  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  Bootle,  on  Tuesday 
17th  February,  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Melrose. — The  presbytery  met  at  Lillies- 
leaf,  on  the  1 3th  ult.  The  call  to  Strath- 
aven  to  Mr  Gunion,  was  taken  up.  The 
reasons  for  translation,  and  the  answers 
being  read,  the  Rev.  Messrs  M'Lay  and 
I^ys,  commissioners  from  the  Presbytery 


of  Hamilton,  and  Messrs  Jack  and  Harvey, 
commissioners  from  the  congregation, 
Strathaven,  were  heard  in  support  of  the 
translation.  Messrs  TumbuU,  Mmrray, 
Ogg,  and  Robertson,  commissioners  from 
Hawick,  were  also  heard  in  favour  of  Mr 
Gunion's  continuance  with  his  present 
congregation.  Parties  being  removed,  Mr 
Gunion  then  expressed  his  sentiments,  and 
intimated  his  acceptance  of  the  call.  The 
commissioners  from  Hawick  having  re- 
quested the  presbytery  to  give  their  views 
on  the  subject,  the  presbytery  did  so, 
whereupon  Mr  Gunion  again  rose,  and 
signified  his  adherence  to  the  decision  he 
had  formerly  given.  He  was  accordingly 
loosed  from  his  charge,  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
Henderson  was  appointed  to  preach  at 
Hawick,  and  to  declare  the  church  vacant. 
The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  at 
Melrose,  on  Tuesday  the  10th  March. 

Newcastle.  —  This  presbytery  met  6th 
January,  when  the  Rev.  John  Mathison 
was  appointed  moderator  for  six  months. 
A  communication  being  received  from  the 
Synod's  Mission  Board  in  reference  to  Mr 
Thomas  Boyd,  preacher,  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  ordination  as  a  mission- 
ary to  Jamaica,  Mr  Shennan  to  preach, 
and  Mr  Bell  to  preside  in  the  ordination, 
and  to  give  the  charge  to  Mr  Boyd,  on 
Wednesday  28th  inst.,  at  eleven  a.x.,  in 
Carliol  Street  Chapel,  Newcastle.  A  me- 
morial on  behalf  of  West  Hartlepool  as  a 
missionary  station  was  approved,  and  cor- 
dially recommended  to  the  Synod's  Board 
for  Home  Missions. 

Perth. — The  Presbytery  of  Perth  met  on 
the  30th  December — Rev.  William  Bayne, 
moderator.  The  decease  of  Dr  Young 
was  communicated  amidst  the  deep  regrets 
of  all  the  brethren,  and  his  name  was  dropt 
from  the  roll  of  presbytery.  Dr  Newlands, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery, 
withdrew  his  resignation  of  his  charge, 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  table  at  the  last 
meeting  of  presbytery.  Mr  Henry  Stirling 
gave  all  his  trials  from  the  subjects  assigned 
him  for  ordination,  which  were  unanimous- 
ly approved,  and  his  ordination  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  at  Dunning,  on  the 
14th  January,  Mr  Hill  to  preach  the  ser- 
mon, Mr  Ramsay  to  preside  in  the  ordina- 
tion, and  give  the  charge  to  the  minister, 
and  Dr  Newlands  to  address  the  people. 


FBOBATIONEBS  LICENSED. 

Mr  Robert  Johnstone,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Hamilton,  November  2. 

Messrs  G.  B.  Alexander,  James  Craig, 
Matthew  Crawford,  William  Hutton,  B. 
M.  M*Innes,  Henry  Miller,  R.  S.  Paterson, 
John  Pettigrew,  and  John  Wilson,  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  January  13. 
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CALLS  HODEBATED. 

Muckhart—Ur  Thos.  Sidey,  called  24th 
Dec. — Mr  Russell,  Dunfermline,  presiding. 

Kilmaurs. — Mr  A.  Gray,  called  22d  Dec. 
Mr  Symington^  Kilmarnock,  presiding. 

OBDIKATIOK8. 

Dunning, — Mr  Henry  Stirling,  ordained 
14th  Jan. — Mr  Hill,  Scone,  Mr  Ramsay, 
Crieff,  and  Dr  Newlands,  Perth,  officiating. 

Baifron, — Mr  James  Robertson,  ordained 
dOth  December — Mr  Cowan,  Glasgow,  and 
Mr  Hay,  Girran,  officiating. 

LiUie^Uaf. — ^Mr  Wm.  Young,  ordained 
13th  January — ^Mr  Poison,  Jedburgh,  and 
Mr  Gunion,  Hawick,  officiating. 


MI88IONABT  ORDINATIONS. 

Messrs  Daniel  M^Xiean  and  Tyo  Soga, 
probationers,  were  ordained  in  John  Street 
Church,  Glasgow,  on  23d  December,  the 
former  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies, 
the  latter  to  his  native  country,  Caffi:aria ; 
Mr  Calderwood  and  Dr  Anderson,  offi- 
ciating.— On  the  21st  January,  Mr  Robert 
Johnstone,  probationer,  was  ordained  a 
missionary  to  Caffiraria,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Hamilton;  the  serrices  were  held  in 
the  church  at  East  Kilbride ;  Mr  Paterson, 
Stonehouse,  Mr  Bonar,  East  Kilbride,  and 
Mr  Wilson,  Bellshill,  officiating.— On  the 
13th  January,  Mr  William  Gillies,  proba- 
tioner, was  ordained  by  the  Paisley  and 
Greenock  Presbytery,  in  Union  Church, 
Greenock,  as  a  missionary  to  Goshen,  Ja- 
maica ;  Mr  Smith,  Greenock,  Mr  Pinlayson, 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr  Sandy,  Grourock,  offi- 
ciating.— Mr  William  Whitecross  was  or- 
dained by  the  Dundee  Presbytery,  on  Tues- 
day the  13th  January,  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Grand  Caymanas ;  the  Rev.  Alex.  Miller 
preached,  the  Rev.  James  R.  M'Gavin  pre- 
sided and  addressed  Mr  Whitecross,  the 
Rev.  James  Stirling  addressed  the  people. 


LIBRARIAN  OF  THEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

On  19th  January,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Simp- 
son, Forres,  was  elected  Librarian  of  the 
Theological  Hall,  Edinburgh. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  27th  Decem- 
ber last,  the  Rev.  James  Mather,  F.A.S., 
Librarian  of  the  Theological  Hall,  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 


THE  LATE  REV.  DR  TOUNG,  PERTH. 

Our  obituary  last  month  recorded  the  de- 
parture of  this  able  and  eminent  minister. 
The  lessons  of  his  life  are  of  too  general 
and  varied  interest  to  be  compressed  within 
the  brief  limits  of  a  Magazine  sketch,  and 
we  are  happy  to  understand  that  an  ex- 
tended Memoir,  worthy  of  the  subject,  is 
likely  soon  to  appear,  nrom  the  pen  of  one 


well  competent  to  do  justice  to  tbe  rare 
and  valuable  materials  which  will  be  put 
into  his  hands.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  readers  of  this  Magazine^  throughout 
the  wide  bounds  of  the  United  Synod, 
would  be  much  disappointed  were  they 
compelled  to  wait  till  the  publication  of 
the  expected  volume,  before  being  fur- 
nished with  something  more  than  a  mere 
obituary  notice  of  one  so  prominent  among 
the  leaders  of  our  Church,  In  the  mean- 
time, therefore,  we  publish  the  foUo^ing 
paragraphs,  for  the  facts  of  which,  as  weU 
as  for  most  of  the  language,  we  are  in- 
debted to  an  article  which  appeared,  on 
occasion  of  Dr  Young's  ftmeral,  in  a  local 
newspaper— the  Perthshire  Advertiser— oi 
December  18th  i — 

The  Rev.  David  Young,  D.D.,  was 
bom  in  the  village  of  Methven,  Perthshire, 
in  May  1784.  As  a  boy  and  a  young  man, 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  Secession  con- 
gregations of  Stirling  and  Dunblane.  He 
entered  the  Divinity  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
under  Professor  Paxton,  in  1814,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  in 
the  spring  of  1820.  Up  to  the  meeting  of 
Synod  in  the  spring  of  1821,  he  had  re- 
ceived no  fewer  than  five  calls — namely, 
from  Arbroath,  Barrhead,  Carnoustie, 
Lochwinnoch,  and  Perth.  In  those  days 
the  Synod  decided  in  these  matters,  ard 
having  resolved  to  send  him  to  Perth,  he 
was  ordained  colleague  to  Dr  Pringle  in 
the  North  Church  there,  on  the  17th  July 
1821,  the  then  vacancy  of  that  collegiate 
charge  being  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Black,  who  did  not 
approve  of  the  union  of  the  Burgher  and 
Anti-Burgher  Synods. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr  Young  did 
not  enter  the  Divinity  Hall  till  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  before  which  time  a 
man's  course  of  life  is  usually  determined. 
Previous  to  this,  he  attended  the  usual 
course  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  sus- 
taining himself  (as  is  not  unusual  with 
Scottish  students)  by  teaching  during  the 
vacations.  It  was  not  without  a  struggle 
that  he  climbed  to  the  ministerial  office. 
Converang  one  day  with  a  warm-hearted, 
but  eccentric  and  impulsive  friend,  about  a 
school  in  Glasgow  that  was  to  let,  his  friend 
strongly  urged  him  to  take  it.  He  said  he 
could  not  afford  to  do  so,  and  the  matter 
then  dropped.  A  day  or  two  after,  he  again 
saw  his  friend,  who  told  him  he  had  taken 
the  school  for  him.  He  was  startled  at 
this  intelligence ;  but  his  friend  interposed 
with,  "Never  mind,  it  will  be  all  right." 
And  so  it  turned  out.  He  entered  on  the 
duties  of  the  school,  and  it  prospered 
amazingly.  "  That  school,"  said  the  doctor 
a  few  months  ago — "  that  school  was  the 
making  of  me." 
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His  manner  of  life,  ft'om  his  settlement 
at  Perth  in  1821,  to  tlie  closing  scene  on 
the  9th  December,  will  famish  ample 
materials  for  a  regular  biography ;  bat  we 
most  pass  it  with  a  brief  notice.  During 
eighteen  of  these  years  he  was  the  junior 
minister  of  the  North  Church — a  delicate 
and  dif&cult  position  in  any  case,  and  par- 
ticularly trying  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
tempers  of  both  ministers  were  ^  naturally 
qnick."  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  credit- 
able to  both,  or,  as  both  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  express  it,  it  was  an  eminent 
triumph  of  Christian  principle,  that,  during 
this  long  period,  the  utmost  harmony  pre- 
vailed between  them.  Before  Dr  Pringle's 
death,  his  colleague's  fame  had  spread  far 
and  wide;  and  in  1838  the  College  of 
NVashington,.  United  States,  conferred  on 
him  the  degre^  of  D'.D.  His  fame  was 
won  in  the  arena  of  ecclesiastical  contro- 
Terer,  in  which  he  was  a  master — in  the 
defence  and  exposition  of  the  Voluntary- 
principle,  which  hurst  ^^>on  the  world  with 
the  force  of  a  new  discovery  in  the  second 
decade  of  his  nunistry  in  Perth.  But, 
though  Dr  Young  shone  ia  this  department,. 
he  was  far  from  being  a  man  of  one  idea — 
unless,  indeed,  that  one  idea  was  the  one 
paramount  over  his  whole  public  life — the 
idea  of  ministerial  faithfulness,  and  what 
he  owed  to  his  large  congregation.  To 
this  he  sacrificed  what,  with  his  masculine 
powers,  would  have  been  an  easy  literary 
repatation;  and  it  may  be  said  that  he 
gave  up  to  the  North  Church  what  was 
meaut  for  the  Church  universal.  For  this 
reason,  his  printed  works  are  hy  no  means 
voluminous.  They  consist  of  introductory 
essays  to  Christian  authors,  such  as  Mead's 
'Almost  a  Christian,'  and  Boston's  *  Four- 
fold State ;'  and  biographical  works,  as  the 
'Life  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  MoncrieiF,' 
in  the  Unked  Presbytenan  Fathers;  *  Me- 
moir' of  his  late  Colleague,  *  Dr  Pringle ;  * 
'Life  of  the  late  Mr  Jameson  of  Methven,' 
etc.  Another  series  consists  of  writings  on 
the  Voluntary  question,  embracing  the 
controversy  on  this  subjeet  with  the  late 
Rev.Dr  Esdaile  of  Pterth;.  and  a  fourth, 
occasional  contributions  in  the  shape  of 
speeches,  lectures,  and  sermons,  bearing 
npon  objects  of  Christian  philanthropy. 
All  these  works  bear  the  characteristic 
traits  of  his  intellect,  and  are  distinguished 
oy  idiomatic  force,  perspicuity,  and  logical 
precision. 
Since  the  summer  of  ISSa,  Dr  Young 
1  the  sole  charge  of  the  largest  congre- 
gation in  Perth.  Up  till  about  six  years 
^0,  he  preached  regularly  twice  every 
oabbath,  had  separate  classes  of  young 
njen  and  young  women  every  week,  visited 
all  the  outlying  families  of  his  congrega- 
tion once  a-year^  and  the  families  in  town 


once  in  two  years.  He  was  bordly  ever 
absent  from  a  public  meeting  that  had  re- 
ligious or  social  improrement  for  its  ob- 
ject ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  visita- 
tion of  the  sick  and  the  infirm— always  a 
numerous  class  in  so  large  a  congregation 
— it  will  be  obvious  that  his  work  was  sueh 
as  could  have  been  overtaken  only  on  two 
conditions — first,  a  moderate  amount  of 
health;  and,  secondly,  rigid  systematic 
order.  The  latter  condition  was  secured 
by  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will,  and  the 
former,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
prudent  nurture  of  a  naturally  vigorous 
constitution.  During  the  last  six  years  he 
has  not  often  preached  twice  on  Sabbaths, 
as  the  pulpit  has  been  open  for  candidates  ^ 
but  there  was  no  relaxation  in  his  other 
labours.  Mentally,  there  was  no  abate- 
ment of  his  powers  up  to  the  close  of  life. 
His  last  leeture,  which  was  delivered  on 
Sabbath,,  the  1 6th  November,  from  Pro- 
verbs XV.  1-6,  was  not  inferior  to  his  best 
pulpit  addresses.  But  the  strong  outer 
man  had  been  breaking  down  for  years, 
though  neither  he  nor  his  friends  antici- 
pated that  the  closing  scene  was  so  near  at 
hand.  He  was  delighted  with  the  recent 
settlement  of  his  young  colleague,  Mr 
Cameron ;  and,  on  being  congratulated  on 
the  event,  about  four  weeks  ago,  he  re- 
marked that  the  finger  of  Providence  was 
clearly  in  it.  He  cherished  favourite  plans 
of  ministerial  and  pther  work,  including, 
we  believe,  a  volume  of  sermons  for  the 
press,  in  the  prospective  leisure  which  this 
harmonious  settlement  seemed  to  open  up 
to  him  'y,  but  it  was  otherwise  ordered :  his 
good  day's  work  was  done,  and  the  reward 
of  rest  and  peace  was  at  hand.  He  was 
confined  only  two  weeks  to  the  house,  and 
one  to  his  bed.  He  was  attacked  by  a 
complication  of  diseases,  the  chief  of  which 
was  a  bronchial  affection.  His  end,  men- 
tally and  physically,  was  all  that  friends 
could  wish  for.  The  truths  which  he  had 
long  preached  to  others  stood  him  nobly 
in  stead  in  the  last  days  and  hours  of  his 
life ;  and  at  the  dose  of  a  conversation  on 
the  consolations  of  Christianity  with  his 
nearest  relatives,  at  four  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day, the  9th  December,  he  turned  himself, 
without  assistance,  on  his  left  side,  arranged 
the  bed-clothes  with  the  right  hand,  fell 
asleep,  and  awoke  at  five  o'clock  in  para- 
dise. '  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright^  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace.' 

"  We  feel,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Perth' 
shire  Advertiser,  in  conclusion,  "  that  this 
is  hardly  the  time  or  the  place  for  any 
critical  estimate  of  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir. Whoever  takes  this  task  in  hand 
will  have  to  speak  of  the  strong  common 
sense  which  was  the  groundwork  of  Br 
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Tonng's  eTiaracter^of  die  faculty  of  ob- 
fervation,  by  which,  without  an  effort,  he 
apprehended  men,  and  things,  and  erents, 
in  their  broad  outlines  and  characteristics 
— of  the  rigorous  intellect  which  laid  hold 
of  these  elements,  and  operated  from  them 
to  conclusions  which  became  settled  con- 
victions and  rules  of  action — of  the  strong 
and  clear  logic  which  set  moral  truths  al- 
most in  the  light  of  mathematical  demon- 
atration — and  of  the  rare  power  of  gene- 
ralization, which  was  specially  conspicuous 
in  the  summings-up  or  practical  application 
of  his  lectures.  Hi?  biographer  will  hare 
to  notice  farther,  that  hhj&rte  lay  in  the 
direction  of  the  intellect,  and  that  he 
rarely  entered  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
imagination  or  the  emotions.  The  remark, 
howerer,  is  applicable  only  to  his  usual 
pulpit  ministrations ;  for  when,  on  the 
evening  of  a  communion  Sabbath,  he  ad- 
dressea  the  children  in  the  galleries,  he 
had  the  happy  art  of  descending  to  their 
level ;  and  this  childlilte  adaptation  to  the 
capacity  of  children  was  stUI  more  con- 
spicuous in  his  family  visitations.  The 
theme  is  inviting,  buf  we  must  not  pursue 
it  farther:  and,  indeed,  it  is  less  in  the 
spirit  of  critical  dissertation,  than  of  admi- 
ration and  regret,  that  we  wouH  close  our 
brief  memorial  of  this  manly  man,  and 
faithful  Christian  minister." 

Dr  Young's  funeral  took  place  on  Tues- 
day, the  16th  December.  The  religions 
exercises,  which  were  held  in  the  Iforth 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  were  con- 
ducted by  the  lie  v.  Mr  Young,  Logie- 
/  Almond,  the  father  of  the  Perth  Presby- 
tery; and  the  Bev.  Br  Newlands,  Perth. 
In  front  of  the  hearse  walked  the  Lord 
Provost  and  Magistrates  of  Perth,  and 
the  Town-Councillors — this  having  been 
agreed  to  at  a  Council  meeting  specially 
held  on  Monday  evening  to  deliberate  on 
the  matter.  Immediately  following  the 
hearse  were  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
and  then  came  in  order  the  elders  of 
the  North  Church,  the  members  of  the 
Perth  Presbytery  and  other  ministers,  the 
managers  of  the  church,  the  members  of 
the  General  Session  of  Perth,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  and  other  friends ; 
and  the  procession  was  closed  by  children 
belonging  to  the  congregational  Sabbath- 
school.  The  whole  route  on  both  sides 
was  lined  with  spectators — many  thou- 
sands in  number — and  the  shops  were 
shut,  with  few  exceptions,  throughout  the 
town.  On  the  following  Sabbath  the  pul- 
pit of  the  North  Churdi  was  occupied,  in 
the  forenoon,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Cameron, 
now  left  sole  pastor  of  the  congregation ; 
in  the  afternoon,  by  the  Rev.  John  Lamb, 
.  Enroll ;  and,  in  the  evening,  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Eadie. 


HisTosiCAi.  KoTss  or  rms  Vvrrmwf  Fbes- 

BTTBRIAH   ChTTBGH^     ChSYI€>T     StII£ET, 
WOOLBB,  NoKTHV]fBB]lI.A]rD« 

£At  the  reopenisg  of  this  aneieBt  ebiurch, 
after  extessive  repairs,  on  Sabbath,  4th 
Peeember  last,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Moirhead, 
minister  of  the  church,  delivered  the 
following  address.  As  embodying  some 
interesting  facts  coanected  with  the  his- 
tory of  evangelical  dissent  is  Northum- 
berland, we  have  n^ueh  pleasBre  in  pre- 
senting this  address  in  the  eoliunns  of 
the  Magazine, — £i>«} 

To  Bs — the  members  of  this  Cbristian 
society — this  is  a  day  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving, (jrod,  in  His  good  providence,  has- 
permitted  w^  after  a  season  of  protracted 
and  uneonafortable  exclusion,  to  reassemble 
in  our  own  sanctuary — a  place  endeared 
to  most  of  us  by  many  touching  vemem- 
branees  and  sacred  associations — to  not  a 
few  of  us,  I  trust,  by  many  felt  experiences 
of  the  Divine  presence  and  blessing ;  aod 
venerated  by  us  all,  as  having,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half,  been  hallowed 
by  the  worship  of  God,  ^'^How  awful  i» 
this  place  I  **  On  this  spot  of  ground,  if 
not  within  these  walls,  your  fathers,  back 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  generations,  sought 
preparation  for  that  eternity  in  whose 
dread  solemnities  they  are  bow  mingling, 
and  bent  at  the  footstool  of  His  throne 
before  whose  tribunal  they  have  long  since 
appeared  in  j-udgment.  Here,  voices — 
how  manyt — long  since  dumb,  blended 
together  in  the  song  of  praise ;  and  ears 
listened  to  the  word  of  wisdom,  that  are 
BOW  *^  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer ;'' 
and  eyes  glistened  at  the  news  of  salva- 
tion whose  light  is  now  quenched  amidst 
the  darkness  of  death  f  and  hearts  felt 
the  glow  of  a  Saviour's  love,  that  are  now 
cold  and  issensible  as  the  clods  of  the 
valley. 

It  was  in  the  year  1700  that  a  congrega- 
tion of  Christian  worshippers  fir^t  began  to 
assemble  on  this  spot.  It  consisted  of  two 
parties,  who,  while  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  still  in  foree,  had  been  accustomed  to 
meet,  the  one  in  a  thicket  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  East  Lilbum,  and  the  other 
under  covert  of  the  tall  broom  on  Milf  eld 
Plain.  We  are  thus  the  living  represen- 
tatives, and  some  of  us  the  lineal  descend- 
ants, of  those  who,  in  days  of  prelatic  in- 
tolerance and  royal  usarpation,  dared  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  conseiesce,  and 
chose  rather  to  cBcovnter  the  hazard  of 
fines,  and  confiscations,  and  imprison- 
ments, than  be  guilty  of  the  impietj  of 
^  rendering  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  sre 
Grod's,"  May  we  prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  such  aa  aacestry,  not  only  by  upholdisg 
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the  principles  for  which  they  showed  them- 
selves willing  to  suffer,  and  many  of  them, 
perhaps,  did  suffer ;  hat,  in  general,  bj 
firmly  adhering  to  truth  and  duty,  what- 
ever it  may  cost  us.  Animated  by  their 
spirit,  not  nishion  or  the  world's  applause, 
but  conscientious  conviction,  will,  in  all 
circamstances,  be  our  regulating  principle. 
Treading  in  their  footsteps,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  "  follow  Christ,  through  evil  re- 
port," as  well  as  "  good  report." 

The  congregation  thus  constituted  in 
1700  were,  for  nearly  six  years,  supplied 
with  sermon  by  the  neighbouring  churches 
of  Etal,  ^armoor,  and  Branton.    Towards 
the  close  of  1706  they  succeeded  in  pro- 
caring  a  minister  for  themselves  ;  and  the 
following  extract  from  the  records  of  the 
con{;regation  acquaints  us  with  the  names 
and  dates  of  ordination  of  the  pastors 
snccessively  appointed  to  watch  over  them 
from  that  time  to  the  present. 

"The  Rev.  John  Bone,  ordained  in  Oc- 
tober 1706,  was  minister  for  13  years. 

"The  Rev.  Daniel  Atkin,  ordained  in 
September  1719,  was  minister  for  14  years. 

"  The  Rev.  Alex.  Wilson,  ordained  in 
November  1734,  was  minister  for  42  years. 

"  The  Rev.  Wm.  Wilson,  son  of  the  above, 
ordained  in  January  1778,  was  minister 
for  five  years. 

"The  Rev.  Thos.  Murray  of  Chirnside, 
appointed  by  the  trustees,  in  opposition  to 
the  majority  of  the  congregation,  was  or- 
dained by  the  Presbytery  of  Chirnside  on 
the  21st  September  1784 ;  but  not  long 
after  was  ejected  by  a  legal  decision, 
which  asserted  the  right  of  the  majority 
to  determine  the  choice  of  a  pastor,  and 
was  succeeded  by 

"  The  Rev.  Thomas  Murray  of  Eccles, 
whowas  ordained  by  the  Northumberland 
Class  on  the  2d  February  1785.  He  was 
translated  to  Channel  Kirk  in  1793,  and 
was  succeeded  by 

"  The  Rev.  William  Johnstone,  who  was 
translated  to  Spittal  in  1 807. 

"  The  congregation  being  very  irregular- 
ly supplied  with  preachers  by  the  Northum- 
berland Class,  after  Mr  Johnston's  transla- 
tion, they  resolved,  by  a  large  majority,  to 
ask  admission  into  the  Relief  Synod,  and 
were  admitted  accordingly.  Having  twice 
issued  a  call  unsuccessfully,  in  favour  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Johnston  of  Roxburgh 
Terrace,  Edinburgh,  their  choice  fell  on 
the  late  Rev.  William  Gilmour,  who  was 
ordained  in  1808,  and  died  on  the  2d  April 
1835." 

The  grave  has  been  called  "  the  land  of 
forgetfalness,"  and  of  most  of  these  men 
there  is  now  no  remembrance  upon  earth. 
Ifiin  their  day,  they  enjoyed  the  applause 
of  faithful  ministers  of  Christ,  the  echo  of 
thsir  fame  has  died  away.    The  record  of 


their  deeds  has  been  sealed  up,  till  that 
great  day  of  final  reckoning,  when  all 
that  is  past  in  the  history  of  mankind^ 
unitedly  and  individually,  shall  be  re- 
called, and  form  the  basis  of  that  sentence 
which  shall  fix  their  destiny  for  ever. 
Let  us  recollect  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  we,  too,  shall  be  forgotten,  and  let 
us  aim  at  something  more  enduring  than 
worldly  fame.  "  The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  God  abideth  for  ever."  "  The 
righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance." Yes  I  time  shall  not  efface  the 
names  which  are  *'  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life."  Eternity  itself  will  not  ren- 
der dim  the  record  of  pious  deeds,  se- 
curely laid  up  in  the  archives  of  heaven. 
The  X)ivine  omniscience  embraces  alike 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  and 
the  labours  of  His  faithful  servants,  when 
they  are  forgotten  by  men,  still  find  a  place 
in  the  memory  of  God. 

The  house  in  which  we  are  now  assem- 
bled was  built  in  the  year  1778.  It  was 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers  unencum- 
bered with  debt,  and  we  shall,  I  trust,  be 
able  to  bequeath  it  equally  unencumbered 
to  our  children.  The  expense  incurred  by 
the  extensive  repairs  which  have  been  put 
upon  it,  has  been  considerable  ;  but  there 
is  a  spirit  of  liberality  abroad  amongst  us, 
sufficient  to  accomplish  its  entire  and  im- 
mediate extinction.  Nor  shall  any  of  us 
find  ourselves  the  poorer  that  we  have 
given  freely  of  our  substance  for  so  holy  a 
purpose.  ^*  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet 
increaseth."  Nor  shall  our  offering,  if 
piously  bestowed,  be  forgotten  on  the  day 
of  final  recompense.  The  largest  offerings 
laid  on  the  altar  of  God  are  indeed  infi- 
nitely small,  when  compared  with  our  ob- 
ligations to  Him  who  died  for  us.  Yet, 
such  is  the  grace  of  the  Most  High,  that 
even  the  smallest  offering,  given  in  a  right 
spirit,  shall  not  by  any  means  lose  its  re- 
ward. 

Let  me  conclude  by  expressing  the  ear- 
nest wish,  that  the  new  stage  of  our  con- 
gregational history  upon  which  we  are 
entering  may  be  marked  by  an  increase 
of  spiritual  prosperity.  May  the  Lord  re- 
vive His  work  in  every  Christian  soul 
amongst  us,  and  make  us  more  intensely 
zealous,  both  in  working  out  our  own  sal- 
vation, and  in  labouring  to  promote  the 
salvation  of  others.  May  the  ministra- 
tions of  this  pulpit  be  more  signally  bless- 
ed for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the 
edification  of  saints ;  to  thousands  yet 
unborn  may  this  sanctuary  be  the  scene  of 
their  spiritual  nativity ;  and,  on  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord,  may  the  multitudes  be 
great  of  whom  it  shall  be  said,  "  This,  and 
that  man  was  born  there." 
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Iftnntlilti  ^tUupil 

DEATH  OF  HUGH  MILLER. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  paper  on  the  death  of  Hugh  Miller,  which  the  biographer 
of  Dr  Chalmers  has  insertea  in  the  Witness,  has  been  so  frequently  copied  that  it 
must  have  met  the  eye  of  most  of  our  readers.     There  will  be  a  general  concurrence 
in  the  estimate  there  given  of  the  services  of  the  deceased  to  science  and  to  the  Free 
Church ;  for  henceforth  an  honourable  place  must  be  assigned  to  his  name  as  often 
as  the  progress  of  geology  is  traced,  or  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  Disrup- 
tion are  narrated.     It  would  have  been  well,  perhaps,  if  the  writer  had  withheld  the 
closing  reference  to  the  sovereignty  of  Providence,  and  the  ascription  to  his  friend,  of 
the  merit  of  having  offered  heaven's  best  gift — ^his  reason— on  the  shrine  of  duty  as  a 
vindicator  cf  revealed  truth,  since  few  will  believe  that  there  is  anything  mysterious  in 
a  man's  bram  burning  with  madness  after  being  overdriven  so  long ;  or  that  a  sacrifice 
can  be  worthy  of  commendation  which  the  worshipper  did  not  mean  to  offer,  and  did 
not  know  that  he  was  ofifering.     The  light  in  which  we  are  disposed  to  view  Hugh 
Miller  here  is,  as  a  noble  specimen  of  the  working-men  of  Scotland.    He  owed  his 
eminence,  we  think,  chiefly  to  the  possession,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  of  qualities 
which  are  pretty  widely  diffused  among  the  class  from  which  he  sprung.     He  was 
distinguished  by  habits  of  reflection.    The  education  of  the  senses  he  prosecuted 
from  his  boyhood;  but  if  he  had  not  added  to  his  powers  of  observation  corresponding 
powers  of  reflection,  he  would  not  have  realised  the  same  position.     Wherever  he 
went  his  eye  was  on  the  stones  and  on  the  men ;  and  instead  of  merely  gratifjbg 
his  own  curiosity,  by  extending  his  researches  in  these  departments,  or  gratifying 
the  curiosity  of  others,  bv  making  the  result  of  his  researches  the  subject  of  idle 
gossip,  he  carefully  considered  the  causes  of  things.    His  love  of  reading  was  ardent. 
He  read  at  first  from  that  sort  of  gluttony  of  books  which  impels  so  many  young 
readers  to  devour  indiscriminately  whatever  comes  to  hand ;  and,  as  his  library  was 
poorly  furnished  in  the  outset,  he.  was  obliged  to  read  thoroughly  whatever  he  read. 
In  maturer  years  he  seems  to  have  read,  not  from  the  love  of  knowledge  only,  but 
from  that  perception  of  literary  beauty  which  derives  pleasure  from  the  manner  and 
style,  apart  from  the  matter  of  a  volume,  from  the  discovery  that  the  power  of  ex- 
pression is  necessary  to  draw  public  attention  to  scientific  observations,  and  from 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  fitted  to  shine  in  the  walks  of  literature  as  well  as  of 
science.    His  perseverance  was  indefatigable.     Having  distinctly  set  before  his  own 
mind  what  were  to  be  the  main  objects  of  his  pursuit,  he  girt  himself  for  the  labour 
of  his  life,  with  a  determination  not  to  be  daunted  by  difficulty,  or  to  be  wearied  by 
delay.    Whether  in  Ross,  or  Sutherland,  or  Inverness — whether  in  the  north  or  in 
the  south  country,   whether  in  shed,   or  bothie,  or  barrack,  or  boat,  or  bank, 
whether  by  sunlight,  or  moonlight,  or  candlehght,  or  firelight,  he  was  constantly 
labouring  in  his  vocation.    He  had  a  sturdy  sense  of  independence.  He  was  no 
parasite  or  hanger-on;  he    was  his  own  patron;  he  would   be  indebted  to  no 
man's  purse,  and  would  sit  at  no  man's  table  except  as  a  friend;  however  he 
might  feel  the  disparity  between  his  merits  and  his  circumstances,  he  never  aban- 
doned his  original  position,  in  the  hope  that  something  would  be  done  for  him.    He 
plied  the  chisel  and  the' mallet  till  Mr  Ross  invited  him  to  be  an  accountant  in  the 
Cromarty  Bank ;  he  kept  his  seat  at  the  desk  there  till  Dr  Candlish  invited  him  to 
become  editor  of  the  Witness ;  he  occupied  the  editorial  chair  till  the  pen  refused 
to  do  its  office.     He  was  an  honest  man.    He  declares  in  his  autobiography  that, 
when  he  ceased  to  be  a  mechanic,  he  laid  down  his  implements  with  a  clear  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  free  from  any  act  of  injustice ;  and  that,  when  he  was  consi- 
dering his  chances  of  success  as  a  newspaper  editor,  he  was  often  restrained  from 
becoming  a  candidate  for  an  editorship  by  his  determination  never  to  be  a  special 
pleader.     He  was  a  man  who  had  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  evangelical 
religion.     At  what  period  of  his  life  religious  principle  asserted  its  ascendancy  o\rer 
him  we  do  not  know,  but  the  ministry  of  Mr  Stewart  appears  to  have  been  conducive 
to  his  growth  in  grace.    The  tone  in  which  he  ever  speaks  of  <^  his  ministei^'  is  most 
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creditable  to  both.  Mr  Stewart  knew  Hugh  Miller,  and  Hugh  Miller  kneir  Mr 
Stewart ;  and  as  the  world  has  ratified  the  minister's  judgment  of  the  hearer,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if  proper  materials  had  been  presented,  it  would  have 
also  ratified  the  hearer^s  judgment  of  the  minister.  Besides  these  qualities,  hj 
which  he  was  distinguished  from  the  more  respectable  order  of  working  men  onlj 
in  a  de^ee,  there  were  no  doubt  others  which  distinguished  him  more  radically — 
constitutional  or  congenital  qualities.  These  we  shall  not  now  seek  to  name,  for 
the  lesson  on  which  we  wish  to  fix  the  attention  of  our  younger  readers  is,  that  let 
their  natural  endowments  be  what  they  may,  their  ultimate  success  in  life  will  de- 
pend on  those  home-spun  virtues,  without  which  the  mason  of  Cromarty  would  never 
have  risen  to  be  the  editor  of  the  Witness,  His  is  not  the  only  example  of  this  sort 
vhich  is  exhibited  to  young  Scotchmen.  Robert  Bums  was  an  Ayrshire  plough- 
man. Alexander  Wilson  was  a  Paisley  weaver.  James  Hogg  was  an  Ettrick  shep- 
herd. Livingstone  was  a  Blantyre  piecer.  Ferguson,  Murray,  John  Brown,  and 
the  rest,  we  need  not  say  how  humble  were  their  beginnings.  Some  of  these  illus- 
trious Scotchmen,  indeed,  were  not  entirely  self-taught.  Yet  they  may  be  quoted 
as  models  to  the  working-men  of  their  own  country  of  self-improvement,  intellectual 
and  moral.  We  have  all  known  among  the  working-classes  Hugh  Millers  in  em- 
bryo, who  died  and  made  no  sign,  just  because  they  had  not  cultivated,  like  him, 
habits  of  reflection,  a  love  of  reading,  a  resolution  to  persevere,  a  sense  of  independ- 
ence, and  the  fear  of  God,  and  because,  unlike  him,  they  accompanied  the  sc^uad 
ia  their  visits  to  the  public-house  and  to  the  theatre.  With  Hugh  Miller's  prin- 
ciple, what  might  not  Robert  Burns  have  been  I 


DEATH  OF  DR  HARRIS. 

Thb  name  of  Dr  Harris  is  not  so  extensively  known  here  as  that  of  our  countryman, 
Mr  Miller.  Many  knew  him  well  enough  to  sympathize  with  the  English  Dissenters 
under  the  severe  loss  they  have  sustained  in  his  removal  by  death,  in  the  meridian 
of  his  well-earned  reputation,  and  in  the  midst  of  feuds  which  it  needs  all  the  wisdpm 
and  the  weight  of  their  best  men  to  compose.  It  was  the  publication  of  his  prize  essay 
on covetousness  (*' Mammon'')  which  brought  him  within  the  knowledge  of  Scotch 
readers.  In  that  work,  notwithstanding  its  occasional  extravagance  of  thought  and 
of  expression,  they  recognized  the  rudiments  of  great  power  and  taste  as  to  popular 
vriting.  "The  Great  Teacher,"  "Union,"  and  the  "  Great  Commission,"  confirmed 
the  favourable  opinion  which  had  been  produced.  He  soon  diverged  from  this  more 
familiar  track,  and  undertook  a  series  of  theological  treatises,  which,  if  it  had  been 
executed  according  to  the  original  prospectus,  would  have  secured  for  him  no  inferior 
place  in  the  roll  of  philosophical  divines.  The  ,"Preadamite  Earth,"  "Man, 
Primeval"  and  "Patriarchy,"  nave  been  already  published;  theothers^if  they  appear, 
inust,  alas !  be  posthumous.  It  has  always  been  oiu:  impression  that,  in  this  transi- 
tion from  popular  to  philosophical  authorship,  Dr  Harris  miscalculated  his  own 
powers.  His  mind  was  of  the  receptive  rather  than  of  the  inventive  order ;  he  had 
more  talent  than  genius ;  and  hence  he  was  better  qualified  to  embellish  what  is  old 
than  to  fabricate  what  is  original.  On  each  separate  question,  as  it  arises,  he  shows 
that  he  has  read  fully  up  to  its  present  state,  that  he  has  so  exercised  his  faculties 
on  his  reading,  as  to  incorporate  it  with  the  products  of  his  own  thought,  and 
that  he  can  state  his  results  in  a  style  of  great  clearness  and  elegance.  But  when 
he  proceeds  to  connect  all  the  scattered  parts  of  his  argument,  so  as  to  make  them 
converge  in  the  theory  he  seeks  to  establish,  he  seems  to  us  to  stumble  and  to 
falter,  as  if  the  gates  of  Gaza  were  too  heavy  for  his  shoulders.  Had  such  a  man  pre- 
pared a  course  of  lectures  on  theology,  or  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  he 
luight  have  been  expected  to  produce  a  work  that  would  have  been  acceptable  to 
general  readers,  and  yet  would  have  been  hailed  by  students  as  a  favourite  text- book. 
These  remarks  are  not  offered  without  some  degree  of  diffidence ;  for  we  are  aware 
they  may  reveal  to  deeper  thinkers  how  deficient  we  are  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  intellect  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  grasp  t)ie  scheme  of  Dr  Harris  in  all  the 
grandeur  of  its  proportions.     They  seem  to  be  confirmed,  however,  by  his  popularity 
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as  a  preacher,  which  was  steaditj  on  the  increase.  He  preached  in  Glasgow  on  the 
occasion  of  Dr  Wardlaw's  jubilee,  and  it  was  the  testimony  of  all  his  clerical  hearers, 
with  whom  we  conversed,  some  of  them  being  themselves  no  mean  proficients  in 
sacred  oratory,  that  both  in  matter  and  in  manner  he  was  equal  to  any  preacher 
they  ever  heard.  His  character  is  highly  extolled  by  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  him  ;  and  there  is  one  feature  about  which  there  is  common  consent  amon^ 
journalists,  who  are  inclined,  for  the  present  to  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as 
possible.  He  was  a  cheerful  Christian.  Happy  himself,  he  delighted  in  the  happi- 
ness of  all  around  him.  The  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  loss  to  his  relatives,  to  his 
friends,  to  the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  to  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England,  and  to  the  British  churches.  We  hope  that  his  d€fath  will  not  deprive  us 
of  admission  to  the  piles  of  carefully  elaborated  manuscripts  he  must  have  collected, 
in  the  shape  of  sermons,  or  lectures,  or  addresses,  or  treatises.  He  has  consecrated 
all  his  talents  to  the  cause  of  God  and  truth ;  he  has  been  laborious  in  its  advocacy, 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  and  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh. 


PUBLIC  QUESTIONS. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of  late  on  several  public  questions,  which 
we  group  together  in  this  summary  form  because  most  of  them  will  be  brought 
under  distinct  notice  during  the  Parliamentary  session.     1.  The  Ma^nooth  Grant 
This  is  mentioned  first  because  it  occupies,  we  think,  peculiar  ground.     The  national 
will  has  been  pronounced  on  it  with  an  earnestness  and  an  emphasis  that  should 
preclude  all  misunderstanding.     There  is  an  undeniable  collision  here  between  the 
people  and  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Surely  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  with  all  his  seal  for  constitutional  government,  has  not  studied  the  legitimate 
functions  of  Parliament.     M.  Guizot  could  teli  him,  that  when  the  popular  branch 
of  the  legislature  persists  in  acting  in  defiance  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  consti- 
tuencies, it  is  apt  to  be  invaded  by  deputations,  unwashed  and  not  very  formally 
appointed.     Let  the  Protestant  Alliance  act  in  this  matter  as  leaders  should  act  who 
have  a  great  nation  at  their  back.     2.   The  National  ^stem  of  Education  in  Scot- 
land.    On  this  question,  we  hold  by  the  principles  which  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church   has  so  frequently  affirmed  in  authoritative  decisions.     We 
prefer  a  bill  which  is  framed  in  strict  accordance  with  these  principles  :  we  are  pre- 
pared, for  the  sake  of  the  high  interests  at  stake,  to  accept  a  bill  by  which  these 
principles  are  not  contravened.     We  now  know  well  enough  what  hinders  us  from 
obtaining  an  acceptable  measure.     If  we  had  a  Parliament  in  Edinburgh  there 
would  not  be  long  delay.     We  have  no  wish  to  see  a  Parliament  there,  for  Scotland 
has  little  reason  to  glory  in  its  native  Parliament.    But  in  a  matter  that  is  so 
entirely  Scotch,  should  not  the  British  senate  defer  to  the  majority  of  Scotchmen  ? 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  Voluntary  Educationists,  who  indeed  are  careful  to  re- 
fresh our  memory  by  the  circulation  of  reports  of  their  meetings  and  speeches. 
Being  great  admirers  of  eloquence,  we  have  no  objection  to  read  all  they  send ;  for 
we  are  free  to  confess,  that  as  specimens  of  oratory,  some  of  these  speeches  well 
deserve  to  be  read.     But  we  have  always  regarded  eloquence  as  the  art  of  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  hence,  the  declamation  of  a  platform  speaker  is  the  very  last  source  to 
which  we  would  repair  for  a  fair  and  full  view  of  any  grave  question.     For  the  most 
part,  the  most  eloquent  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  expatiate  on  the  dismal 
consequences  of  the  adoption  of  our  principles.     Were  we  Brutus,  and  Brutus 
Antony,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  horrible  results  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Voluntary  Educationists  that  wouM  make  the  crowds  who  frequent 
our  City  Halls  and  our  Music  Halls  stand  aghast,  like  Katterfelto,  with  their  hair 
on  end.     But  what  would  all  this  prove,  except  the  consummate  art  of  the  per- 
former?    3.   The  English  Church  Rates.     We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  congratulate 
our  brethren,  the  English  Dissenters,  on  their  prospects  of  immediate  relief  from  the 
grievance  under  which  they  have  so  long  groaned.     Though  there  are  many  Church- 
men who  are  favourable  to  their  demand,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  that  it  aims  a 
blow  at  the  ascendency  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  hence,  there  is  no  wonder 
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that  all  the  resources  of  that  Church  should  be  wielded  against  it.    That  colossal 
influence  has  hitlierto  prevailed :  it  may  be  expected  still  to  prevail.     Every  session 
is  bringing  the  desired  object  nearer  and  nearer.     Whatever  assistance  Scotch  Dis- 
senters are  capable  of  lending,  may  be  confidently  relied  on.     4.  The  Irish  Church. 
The  movement  headed  by  Mr  Miall  must  be  protracted  through  a  long  series  of 
years.     Civil  establishments  of  Christianity  display  a  marvellous  tenacity  of  life. 
In  the  heat  of  our  own  Voluntary  controversy,  there  were  sanguine  speakers  and 
writers  who  ventured  to  proclaim  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  worth  ten 
years'  purchase.     After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  worth  more  now. 
That  controversy  was  followed  by  results  that  no  man  anticipated — a  disruption  and 
a  union,  which  have  both  contributed  wonderfully  to  the  promotion  of  vital  religion 
in  Scotland.     Much  of  its  utility  was  due  to  the  masterly  ability  and  admirable 
spirit  of  our  leaders — men  whom  we  shall  greatly  miss  in  any  coming  struggle — our 
Wardlaw,  and  Heugh,  and  Marshall,  and  Anderson,  and  King.     Let  Mr  Miall  and 
the  Liberation  Society  imitate  the  wisdom,  and  prudence,  and  charity  which  these 
displayed ;  and  if  a  quarter  of  a  century  should  leave  their  main  object  unaccom- 
plished, they  may,  nevertheless,  achieve  changes  for  which  Ireland  will  cherish  their 
memory.     5.  The  Revision  of  the  English  Bible,    This  is  a  measure  that  must  be 
resisted  to  the  utmost.     There  is  no  need  of  the  proposed  revision.     There  is  no 
iikehhood  that,  if  undertaken,  it  will  be  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  improve  • 
the  version.     There  is  certainty  that  the  new  version  would  not  be  universally  re- 
ceived.    Has  not  every  scholar  in  the  three  kingdoms  an  unlimited  right  to  publish, 
at  his  own  risk,  all  the  emendations  of  which  he  thinks  the  English  Bible  admits, 
and  thus  to  submit  them  to  the  notice  of  his  fellow-scholars  ?     Has  not  any  number 
of  scholars  an  unlimited  right  to  form  a  joint-stock  company  for  publishing  an 
edition  of  the  Scriptures  that  would  embody  the  product  of  their  united  scholarship  ? 
Let  the  agitators  show  us  a  copy  of  the  book  they  wish  to  substitute  for  the  present, 
and  then  we  shall'  be  able  to  say  whether  it  is  better  or  worse.     In  the  meantime, 
we  decline  to  sanction,  we  vehemently  resist,  the  appointment  by  Parliament  of  any 
Board  to  which  the  revision  of  the  English  Bible  shall  be  entrusted.     The  American 
sample  is  not  satisfactory.     6.  Dr  Begg's  Charter.     This  is  too  much  a  question  of 
party  politics  to  be  discussed  here.     We  act  as  much  as  possible  on  the  Pythagorean 
maxim,  at  least  on  the  explanation  of  it  with  which  we  became  first  acquainted  : 
Abstain  from  beans,  that  is,  beware  of  the  ballot  box.     At  the  same  time,  we  must 
say  that  the  experience  of  a  hundred  years  has  shown  how  safe  it  would  be  to  en- 
trust to  the  members  of  Dissenting  Churches  the  elective  franchise,  to  which  many 
attach  a  higher  value  than  we  do.     There  are  no  public  bodies  in  Great  Britain 
which  have  committed  fewer  blunders  than  Presbyterian  Church  Courts  in  Scotland. 
Though  they  have  blundered  often  enough  to  verify  the  clause  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  which  affirms  that  **  all  councils  have  erred,"  yet  when  they  have  resisted  the 
aggressions  of  the  civil  magistrate  on  their  peculiar  province,  there  is  not  much  in 
their  history  of  which  any  of  their  adherents  has  cause  to  be  ashamed.     Their  com- 
parative exemption  from  error  has  not  been  in  despite,  but  on  account  of,  the  large 
infusion  of  the  popular  element :  the  popular  has  been  to  them  the  conservative 
element.     As  far  as  Scotlnnd  is  concerned,  there  might  safely  be  a  much  wider  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise  than  Dr  Begg  contemplates.     This  we  know,  that 
the  Queen  has  not  more  loyal  subjects,  or  the  constitution  warmer  friends,  th  an 
in  the  ranks  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Free  Churches.    7.   The  Bowhardment 
of  Canton,     There  has  been  a  simultaneous  outburst  of  virtuous  indignation  from 
many  of  the  leading  newspapers,  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces,  on  the  origin 
ot  the  Chinese  war.    As  the  record  is  not  closed,  the  case  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
ripe  for  judgment ;  and  therefore  we  shall  not  presume  to  decide  whether  or  not 
Britain  deserves  to  be  stigmatized  as  the  aggressor.      One  can  scarcely  resist  the 
feeling  that,  although  he  would  not  sanction  the  violation  of  justice  ibr  the  promo- 
tion of  the  object,  he  would  hail  any  event,  should  it  assume  the  dreadful  shape  of 
war  itself,  that  would  open  up  that  immense  country  to  the  influences,  not  of  com- 
merce and  civilization  only,  but  of  Christianity.     It  deeply  stirs  the  spirit  of  every 
philanthropist,  and  of  every  Christian,  to  think  of  one-third  of  the  human  race  being 
shut  up,  from  age  to  age,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  privileges  which  have  so  greatly 
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augmented  tbe  happiness  of  tbe  rest.  It  is  not  by  tbe  tbougbt  of  China  alone  tbis 
feeling  is  produced,  for  there  are  countries  in  Europe,  we  need  not  name,  which 
suggest  the  same  hard  problems.  Now  that  steamboats  and  raihroads,  and  tele- 
graphs, have  brought  all  nations  so  near  to  each  other,  their  mutual  influence  and 
reaction  must  be  greater,than  ever ;  and  it  may  become  necessary,  in  self-defence,  or 
in  defence  of  the  common  interests  of  humanity,  to  abandon  the  principle  of  non- 
interference. Britain  might  do  a  great  deal  more  than  she  has  yet  attempted,  to 
promote  tbe  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world,  and  that,  too, 
without  the  aid  of  Napier,  or  Dundas,  or  Lyon,  if  it  were  just  universally  believed 
that  her  Cabinet  is  in  earnest.  8.  The  Disposal  ofCrimimds.  Whether  there  has 
been  an  absolute  increase  of  crime  during  the  last  year  we  do  not  know,  but  there 
has  been  an  unprecedented  succession  of  that  sort  of  crime  which  startles  tbe  public 
mind.  Leaving  the  discussion  of  remedial  measures  till  we  see  what  is  proposed  by 
our  legislators,  we  shall  notice  a  few  of  the  causes  that  may  contribute  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  our  criminal  population.  There  is  the  rash  and  indiscriminate  discussion 
in  our  public  journals  of  questions  that  aflect  the  foundations  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence. The  freedom  of  the  press  ought  to  be  unfettered  ;  but  there  should  be 
an  internal  check,  arising  from  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  press — its  respon- 
sibility, not  to  the  government  of  the  country  only,  but  to  the  government  of  God. 
A  man  is  accountable  for  what  he  writes,  as  well  as  for  what  he  does  or  says;  and  it  is 
not  right  for  him  to  ventilate  all  sorts  of  opinions  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  As  he  would 
not  allow  the  first  principles  of  morality  or  religion  to  be  disputed  at  his  fireside,  in 
the  hearing  of  his  children,  he  should  not  throw  out  random  speculations  on  crime 
and  punishment  before  those  who  are  not  competent  to  discriminate.  The  doctrine 
of  reserve  has  its  legitimate  application.  The  old  distinction  of  exoteric  and 
esoteric  was  not  so  knavish  as  has  been  represented.  We  refer  chiefly  to  discussions 
on  capital  punishment.  There  is  the  spirit  of  much  of  our  current  literature. 
We  do  not  concur  in  the  wholesale  denunciations  of  novelists,  in  which  some  writers 
indulge.  With  such  natural  endowments  and  such  a  peculiar  course  of  observation 
as  belong  to  Scott,  and  Bulwer,  and  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  and  others,  we  are  not 
able  to  see  that  any  guilt  attaches  to  them  for  the  simple  act  of  giving  to  the  world 
the  creations  with  which  their  brains  teemed  in  the  form  of  novels.  We  are  sure 
that  they  have  allured  many  a  youth  to  spend  in  reading  the  hours  that  would  have 
been  given  to  sport  or  to  vice ;  that  they  have  enabled  many  a  one  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  history,  by  reproducing  the  facts  and  characters  of  a  state 
of  society  that  has  passed  away  ;  that  they  have  peopled  the  realms  of  imagination 
with  a  race  of  being«  all  their  own.  But  there  has  been  lately  a  tendency  to  intro- 
duce novel  readers  to  heroes  of  low  life,  in  circumstances  which,  instead  of  inspiring 
moral  abhorrence,  awaken  admiration  and  a  desire  to  imitate.  Then,  in  a  certain 
school  which  seeks  to  hold  rank  above  the  novelist,  there  has  been  an  extravagant 
laudation  of  mere  earnestness.  Be  in  earnest  I  be  in  earnest !  about  good  or  ill,  be 
in  earnest !  Palmer,  and  Robson,  and  Redpath,  and  the  bullion  robbers,  and  the 
British  Bankers,  were  decidedly  earnest  men ;  and  if  their  exploits  have  reached  the 
ears  of  '^  the  master,"  he  must  be  highly  delighted  with  the  performances  of  so  pro- 
ficient pupils.  There  is  the  vulgar  pride  of  riches.  There  is  a  false  theory  of 
punishment.  There  is  the  too  frequent  divorce  of  education  from  religion. — But 
this  is  a  theme  that  must  soon  turn  up  again. 
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THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  ELIJAH. 

2  Kings  ii.  9-11. 

Thb  interest  universally  felt  in  the  career  of  great  and  good  men,  attaches 
peculiarly  to  their  last  moments.    When  one  has  stood  forth  from  the  crowd 
of  his  contemporaries,  distinguished  for  virtues  which  hring  honour  on  him- 
self, and  exert  an  influence  for  good  on  his  age  and  country,  we  may  like  to 
trace  the  first  dawning  of  his  patriotic  designs,  and  follow  him  through  the 
various  fields  of  action  in  which  they  have  been  carried  out,  whether  in 
repelling  his  country's  invaders,  or  resisting  its  oppressors,  or  stemming  the 
current  of  popular  vice,  or  forming  schemes  for  the  enlightenment  and  moral 
elevation  of  his  countrymen,  or  in  any  other  way  advancing  their  happiness 
and  ameliorating  their  sufferings.     But  especially  we  seek  to  know  how  it 
fared  with  him  at  the  end :  whether  the  final  scene  was  in  keeping  with  the 
foregoing  acts  of  his  life ;  whether  the  last  look  obtained  of  him  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  earth,  and  the  last  words  he  uttered  in  the  prospect  of  his 
departure,  were  such  as  we  should  wish  to  crown  the  goodly  column  which 
he  had  spent  his  life  in  rearing.     Not  unfrequently  we  are  disappointed  in 
the  expectations  we  had  formed  of  the  close  of  such  a  history.     Sometimes 
the  great  man  dies  amidst  anxieties  and  doubts,  such  as  we  had  supposed 
could  have  no  place  at  a  death-bed  of  one  like  him.     Sometimes  he  is 
removed  suddenly  and  in  obscurity,  with  no  human  eye  to  see  the  dying 
conflict,  and  attest  with  what  heroism  he  met  it.     Sometimes  the  severity  of 
bodily  complaint  hinders  the  manifestation  of  the  mighty  spirit  agonizing 
within.    But  sometimes,  too,  the  conclusion  is  all  we  could  anticipate, 
almost  all  we  could  desire ;  and  the  great  soul's  exit  from  the  body  is  like  a 
gorgeous  sunset,  filling  the  western  sky  with  a  splendour  and  a  beauty  such 
as  had  not  been  equalled  when  the  sun  shone  in  his  meridian  power,  and 
attracting  the  eyes  of  wondering  spectators,  who,  though  they  may  have 
often  looked  on  a  similar  spectacle  before,  gaze  upon  the  departing  glory 
with  ever  fresh  delight. 
The  closing  scene  in  the  history  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite  belongs  to  this 
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resplendent  class.  One  of  the  most  heroic  men  and  most  disinterested  and 
useful  patriots  the  world  ever  saw,  his  final  day  on  earth  was  his  most 
illustrious  day.  It  maj  he  laid  down  as  a  rule  of  Providence,  that  wher- 
ever eminent  excellence  has  heen  attained,  eminent  trials  have  preceded  it. 
It  needs  a  strong  heat  to  prepare  the  refined  gold.  It  needs  the  hidden  fires 
of  the  earth,  with  an  intensity  of  power  heyond  our  computation,  to  educe 
the  hrilliant  diamond  from  the  mountain  mass  of  anthracite  coal  out  of 
which  it  is  formed.  It  requires  that  the  furnace  of  afiiiction  be  heated 
seven  times,  to  bring  out  such  graces  of  character  as  those  which  shone  so 
resplendently  in  Elijah.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  his  lot  was  cast  upon 
evil  times.  In  the  work  of  reformation  to  which  he  was  devoted,  he  had  to 
encounter  the  wrath  of  an  unscrupuloifs  tyrant  on  the  throne,  the  malignant 
rancour  of  his  infamous  queen,  and  the  jealous  hatred  of  a  horde  of  idola- 
trous priests,  who  had  spread  themselves  like  locusts  throughout  the  land, 
and,  worse  than  all,  he  had  to  brave  what  seemed  the  unanimous  opposition 
of  a  people  who  had  renounced  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  voted 
Baal  to  be  the  only  God  in  Israel.  But  against  this  powerful  league  Elijah 
had  been  faithful  to  his  commission,  lifting  up  his  solitary  voice  for  Jehovab, 
and  with  scorching  mockery  exposing  the  madness  of  idolatry,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  wicked  Jezebel  had  the  land  filled  with  spies  and  assassins, 
seeking  his  life.  He  had  thus  done  much,  and  suffered  much,  in  the  cause 
of  truth  ;  and  the  God  of  truth,  who  has  promised,  '^  them  that  honour  Me 
I  will  honour,"  was  preparing  for  His  servant  a  glorious  reward. 

Having  obtained  some  intimation  from  Heaven  of  what  was  awaiting 
him,  Elijah,  with  his  devoted  attendant  and  friend,  Elisha,  withdrew  to  a 
retired  and  sequestered  spot,  beyond  the  Jordan.  By  a  miracle  of  power, 
an  appropriate  precursor  and  pledge  of  the  wonders  that  were  to  follow  ere 
the  day  should  close,  the  waters  of  the  river  divide,  and  make  a  dry  passage 
for  them  to  cross.  There  was  to  be  no  encounter  by  Elijah  that  day  with 
the  waves  of  the  dark  Jordan  of  death,  notwithstanding  it  was  to  be  the  day 
of  his  admission  into  heaven.  He  is  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
and  from  this  point  let  us  follow  him. 

I.  We  notice,  first,  Elijah's  parting  expression  of  regard  for  his  attendant: 
^^  And  it  came  to  pass^  when  they  were  gone  over,  thai  Elijah  said  unto  Elisha^ 
Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  be  taken  from  thee"  The  intimacy 
which  subsisted  between  these  two  men  of  God,  was  of  the  most  confiden- 
tial and  affectionate  character.  From  the  day  when  the  old  prophet  of 
Tishbe  had  called  Elisha  from  following  the  plough  to  become  his  minister 
and  companion  in  the  prophetical  office,  the  two  had  been  recognised 
throughout  Israel,  not  simply  as  teacher  and  disciple,  but  as  father  and  son 
in  the  Lord.  The  promptitude  with  which  Elisha  abandoned  his  home  and 
all  his  worldly  prospects,  so  soon  as  the  prophetic  mantle  had  been  cast 
upon  him,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  he  regarded  it  as  his  highest 
ambition  to  wait  upon  the  persecuted  Tishbite,  and  he  spared  no  attentions 
by  which  he  might  manifest  his  attachment.  It  is  not  astonishing,  there- 
fore, that  he  won  the  old  man's  heart ;  and  this  he  had  done  so  effectualij, 
that  though  Elijah  had  previously  resolved  to  be  alone  in  his  last  moments, 
and  had  forbidden  any  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  in  any  of  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed,  to  attend  him  that  day,  he  could  not  resist  the 
affectionate  importunity  of  this  favourite  disciple  to  be  permitted  to  wait  on 
him  till  the  last.  The  two  have  come  thus  fi^r  in  company,  and  now,  before 
bidding  each  other  farewell,  the  aged  prophet  asks  the  other  what  proof  he 
can  give  him  of  his  cordial  regard. 
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Here  is  an  ezamjyle  of  true  friendship.  Infideb  have  sometimes  objected 
to  the  Bible  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  inculcate  friendship  as  a  sacred 
datj,  and  that  no  system  of  morals  can  be  regarded  as  coming  from  God,  in 
which  80  admirable  a  virtoe  is  overlooked  or  neglected.  The  objection, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  truth,  is  preposterous ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  not  pre- 
posterous, is  untrue.  Friendship,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  objectors  use 
the  word,  implies  that  peculiar  kind  affection  which,  in  certain  special 
instances,  two  individuals  feel  for  each  other,  beyond  what  they  feel  for  any 
other  human  being  besides.  There  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother.  Now,  this  is  too  delicate  a  thing  to  be  legislated  on,  or  in  any 
way  inculcated  by  authority,  as  honesty,  or  charity,  or  forbearance,  might 
be  inculcated.  It  will  not  be  forced  into  existence.  It  springs  spontane- 
OQslvfrom  the  congenial  sentiments  of  two  kindred  hearts ;  and  witliout  that 
congeniality  out  of  which  it  naturally  grows,  no  power  on  earth  can  produce 
it.  To  enjoin  friendship  as  a  doty  would  be  unwise.  In  certain  cases,  as 
nany  a  betrayed  and  baffled  jouih  can  testify,  there  is  more  need  to  cau- 
tion against  such  intimacies  than  to  inculcate  them.  But  if  it  be  meant 
thai  the  Bible  does  not  countenance  the  cordial,  friendly  alliance  between 
two  kindred  hearts,  the  allegation  is  untrue ;  and  we  appeal  in  denial  of  it  to 
David  and  Jonathan,  to  Ruth  and  Naomi,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
beloved  disciple,  to  Paul  and  Timothy,  and  to  the  scene  here  between 
Elijah  and  his  friend  Elisha. 

Again,  here  we  see  the  noble  disinterestedness  of  true  piety.  Elijah  was 
now  much  occupied  with  his  own  afikirs.  He  is  about  to  take  the  great 
irrevocable  step  between  time  and  eternity,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
fully  realized  the  solemnity  of  his  position,  as  affecting  his  own  personal 
welfare;  but  he  does  not,  on  that  account,  neglect  the  welfare  of  others. 
And  so  has  it  been  oflen  with  the  dying  Christian.  Even  on  the  verge  of 
the  eternal  world,  and  when  he  might  be  held  excusable  if  he  attended  only 
to  the  awful  realities  with  which  he  is  in  so  near  contact,  the  Christian  has 
still  at  heart  the  interests  of  surviving  friends,  and  seeks  how  he  may  do 
them  good.  "  Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thet^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Elijah  fixes  precisely  the  time  when  the  request  is  to  be  made,  *^  hefire  I 
h,  taken  from  thee*^  But  why  not  after,  rather  than  before  ?  If  Elijah  had 
believed  that,  when  exalted  into  heaven,  he  would  be  able  to  bend  down 
and  listen  to  the  petitions  of  his  friend  and  successor,  lefl  in  dejection  and 
trouble  here  on  earth;  surely  he  would  not  have  urged  that  the  request  be 
made  now,  and  on  the  spot,  and  so  hurriedly,  but  rather  would  have  sug- 
gested that  the  matter  be  taken  into  calm  consideration  for  a  time,  and  that, 
^r  due  reflection,  a  prayer  be  offered  to  Saint  Elijah  in  heaven.  Plainly, 
however,  such  a  practice  was  unknown  to  his  religion.  His  faith  on  this 
subject  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul ;  and  he  knew  that, 
though  to  be  translated  to  heaven  would  be  far  better  for  himself,  his  re- 
maining on  earth  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the  Church  of  God.  "  To 
depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  is  far  better ;'  nevertheless,  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is 
wor«  needful /or  yoti" — (Phil.  i.  21.)  What  we  can  do  for  God's  people,  let 
us  do  it  now ;  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work. 

II.  We  notice,  next,  Elisha's  request,  founded  on  the  permission  thus 
given  him  :  ^^And  Elisha  said,  Let  a  dotible  portion  of  thy  spirit  rest  upon  me,^* 
Thus  challenged  to  ask  what  he  would  of  his  master,  Elisha  is  fairly  put  to 
the  test.  He  cannot  open  his  mouth  in  reply,  without  showing  what  manner 
of  man  he  is.  He  knew  that  the  words  addressed  to  him  were  no  empty 
speech,  such  as  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  hollow  friendships  of  this  world. 
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He  had  oflen  Been  Elijah's  ability,  and  now  he  oould  not  question  his  willing- 
ness, to  fuMl  the  promise  here  implied.  He  had  seen  the  rains  and  the  dews 
4ried  up  for  years  together  at  Elijah's  bidding ;  he  had  heard  of  the  handful 
•of  meal  and  the  cruise  of  oil  multiplied  at  hla  word;  ^f  the  fire  which  came 
-down  from  heaven,  at  his  prayer,  on  the  day  of  the  great  contest  with  the 
priests  of  Baal;  of  the  flaming  wrath  which  consumed  snccessive  companies 
•of  Ahaziah's  soldiers,  who  attempted  .to  lay  hands  on  the  man  of  God. 
And,  not  to  mention  ^ther  instances  of  the  power  which  resided  in  Elijah's 
word,  he  had,  just  an  hour  before,  been  witness  to  it,  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan,  that  Elijah  -might  have  a  dry  path  to  the  other  side.  With  the 
fullest  confidence,  therefore,  that  the  request  would  be  granted,  he  now 
presents  it. 

Elisha's  words  have  been  interpreted  m  different  ways.    Some  understand 
him  as  desiring  thait  he  should  receive  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
a  measure  double  ^f  what  he  already  enjoyed.;  for  now,  being  left  without 
the  direction  and  counsel  of  his  spiritual  father,  he  would  need  more  grace 
than  sufficed  for  his  share  of  duty  before.    Others  say  he  desires  double  of 
what  was  ordinarily  possessed  by  the  eons  of  the  prophets  4  for  naw  these 
would  look  to  him  as  occupying  Elijah's  room,  and  he  would  need  unusual 
gifts  to  maintain  so  important  a  position.     Others,  again,  represent  him  as 
seeking  double  >of  what  El^ah  himself  possessed  ;  for  now  that  idolatry  was 
on  the  increase,  and  evil  men  and  seducers  were  waxing  worse  and  ^pvorse, 
he  would  need  in  -still  higher  degree  the  zeal  and  courage  by  which  the 
intrepid  Tishbite  had  endeai^oured  to  stem  the  swelling  tide  of  corruption. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  .to  apply  any  strictly  arithmetical  rale 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase.     Dr  Kitto  understands  it  as  denoting 
the  successorship  to  Elijah's  prophetical  office ;  the  heir,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  receiving  a  portion  double  of  that  bestowed  on  every 
other  member  of  ithe  household. ,  This  explanation  does  not  well  account  ibr 
what  is  said  by  Elijah  in  reply,. that  Elisha  had  asked  ''  a  hard  things"  for 
there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  Elisha  should  not,  as  easily  as  any  other  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets,  become  the  successor  of  his  master.     We  are 
.  inclined  to  regard  »the  expression  as  an  instance  of  .a  common  Hebrew  con- 
struction,'by  which  a  definite  number  is>made  to  denote  an  indefinite,  as  we 
read  of  a  "  seven  times  "  heated  furnace,  and  of  Judah  receiving  '^  double  " 
for  all  her  sins.     In  this  sense  of  the  phrase,  Elisha  will  be  understood  as 
«^xpressing  a  desire  to  receive  in  a  very  copious  measure  of  the  spirit  of  his 
master ;  to  resemble  him  in  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  his  fortitude  in 
maintaining  the  truth  against  the  threats  of  an  idolatrous  court,  his  noble 
integrity  amidst  abounding  temptation  to  sin,  and  his  power  of  working 
miracles,  when  tthat  might  be  necessary,  for  .the  support  and  confirmation 
^f  the  truth. 

HI.  We  notice,  farther,  the<ionditionS'On  which  Elisha's  request  might  be 
granted.  Ver.  10.  ^^Andheeaid,  Thou  hast 4J^ked  a  hard  thing  ;  nevertheless,  if 
thou  see  me  when  I  am  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee ;  hut  if  not,  it 
shall  not  he. so J^  With  God  all  things  are  possible.  He  with  whom  is  the 
residue  of  the  Spirit  could  grant  the  influences  of  that  Spirit  to  any  one,  in 
any  measure,  and  in  any  circumstances,  that  might  seem  to  Him  good. 
What,  then,  is  there  "hard"  in  the  request  of  Elisha?  Simply  this,  that 
according  to  the  rule  which  directs  the  Divine  administration  of  spiritual 
gifts,  it  was  difficult  for  any  human  being  to  attain  a  blessing  so  great.  We 
have  a  parallel  instance  in  the  Gospel  history.  The  same  power  which  cast 
.  out  one  kind  of  devil,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  could  as  easily  cast  out  aa- 
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Other ;  but  the  disciples  fouod  that  there  was  a  kind  irhieh  eame  BOt  forth 
except  bj  fasting  and  prayer.  And  who  will  call  in  question  the  Divine  re- 
gulation in  this  matter  ?  Has  not  tl>e  Most  High  a  right  to  fix  His  own 
terms  in  distributing  His  own  free  gifts  ?  But  His  wisdom,  as  much  as  His 
sovereignty,  is  manifest  in  this  arrangement  Is  it  not  good  and  right  that 
industry  should  be  encouraged,  in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  affairs,  by 
the  promise  that  ^  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich  V*  Is  it  not  best 
that  waiting,  and  seeking,  and  trusting,  and  labouring— in  short,  that  the 
active  exercise  of  grace,  should  be  the  way  to  obtain  more  grace  ?  When 
the  disciples  received  a  double  portion  of  the  Spirit  at  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
thej  had  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  till  the  appointed  time.  And  if  Elisha  would 
have  a  double  blessing  now,  he  must  wait  and  watch  for  it« 

Nothing  trnly  valuable  is  to  be  found  without  care  and  labour.     It  is 

only  sordid  dust  or  useless  weeds  that  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  land  or 

*  the  sea ;  jewels  and  the  precious  metals  are  buried  beneath.     They  who 

would  have  a  double  portion  of  God's  Spirit ;  who  would  be  mighty  in 

iScriptare,  quick  in  observing   and  appreciating  Divine  truth,  fervid  and 

powerful  in  discourse,  acquainted  with  a  wide  range  of  Christian  kaming, — 

must  think  much,  study  hard,  pray  without  ceasing,  deny  themselves  many 

gratifications  which  they  see  others  enjoying,  and  use  their  time  and  their 

talents  and  all  their  resources,  with  great  diligence.     We  have  now-anlays 

many  helps  to  the  attainment  of  every  kind  of  learning,  sacred  and  secular ; 

but  let  us  not  mistake.     No  helps  will  gain  the  object  without  earnest,  con* 

tinuous,  laborious  effort. 

IV.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  grand  consummation  of  this  memorable 
journey — the  translation  of  Elijah  to  heaven.  Ver.  1 1.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  as- 
they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that  behold  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire  mid  horses 
of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into 
haven!*  Many  interesting  questions  are  raised  by  this  narrative.  What 
were  these  chariots  and  horses,  and  whence  came  they  ?  That  they  were 
from  God  in  heaven  we  may  safely  conclude,  from  the  errand  on  which 
they  came ;  but  were  they  clouds  fashioned  into  the  appearance  here  pre* 
sented  ?  Or  were  they  angels  sent  to  execute  the  purpose  of  God  towards 
His  chosen  servant  ?  We  know  that  God  "  maketh  His  angels  spiritSr  and 
His  ministers  a  flame  of  fire  ;"  and  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  La- 
zarus, we  learn  that  the  angels  carried  Lazarus  to  Abraham's  bosom.. 
Bearing  still  more  directly  on  the  history  before  us  are  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist :  "  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of 
angels." — (Psalm  Ixviii.  17.)  From  these  texts,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  agency  employed  for  the  translation  of  EHjah  were  those  ministering 
spirits,  who  are  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  that  are  the  heira  of  salvation. 
Much  precious  doctrine  had  been  taught  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  by 
Elijah  while  he  lived  and  laboured  among  them,  but  the  lesson  they  learned 
from  his  departure  was  the  most  precious  of  all.  Fifty  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,  standing  on  an  adjacent  mountain,  shared  with  Elisha 
the  honour  and  privilege  of  witnessing  the  ascension  of  their  venerated 
father ;  and  through  them  their  countrymen  received,  when  it  was  urgently 
needed,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  immortal  existence  of  man,  in  regard 
both  to  his  body  and  his  soul.  The  lesson  is  still  of  value  to  the  people  of 
God.  As,  in  the  numerous  cases  which  the  New  Testament  records  of  per- 
sons raised  from  the  dead,  we  have  examples  of  the  change  which  is  to 
take  place  when  the  vast  majority  of  the  redeemed  shall  be  prepared  for  the 
full  enjoyment  of  heavenly  happiness,  and,  soul  and  body  united,  shall  enter 
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upon  the  joy  of  their  Lord ;  so,  in  the  ascension  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  we 
have  specimens  of  the  transformation  which  is  to  be  effected  on  the  smaller 
proportion  who,  not  having  tasted  of  death,  at  the  Lord's  coming,  shall  not 
need  a  resurrection.  '^  The  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first ;  then  we  which 
are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds, 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air." — (1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17.) 

To  honour  God,  and  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  in  oar  depar- 
ture from  the  world,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  depart,  as  Elijah  did,  in  a 
chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire.  If,  after  a  life  of  faithful  service  like  his,  we 
bear  our  last  affliction  with  the  joy  and  peace  of  believing,  and  meet  the  last 
enemy,  full  of  the  lively  hope  which  is  begotten  in  the  heart  through  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.from  the  dead,  we  bear  witness  for  Him  who 
hath  conquered  death  for  His  people,  and  give  evidence,  which  they  who  look 
on  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge,  of  '^  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

MOORLANDS. 

In  speaking  of  the /people  of  the  moorlands,  we  refer,  of  course,  to  the  times 
of  persecution  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  would  not  be  afraid  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  upland  wastes  and  their  ao- 
cestry,  however  much  renowned  in  covenanting  story.  The  moorlapd  people 
of  the  present  day  inherit  many  of  the  religious  excellences  of  their  perse- 
cuted forefathers,  which  seem  to  have  descended  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. The  same  scriptural  instructions  are  given,  the  same  Christian 
example  is  witnessed,  and  the  same  prayerful  habits  are  impressed  on  their 
posterity. 

In  noticing  the  religious  habits  of  our  persecuted  forefathers  who  dwelt 
apart  in  the  wilderness,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  their  prayer/ulness. 
Their  devotional  temper  was  indeed  a  prominent  feature  in  their  character. 
Next  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  the  conventicle  preachers  inculcated  prayer ; 
and  this  lesson  their  hearers  did  not  fail  to  learn.  The  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed  naturally  enough  induced  this  practice.  They  were 
in  peril  night  and  day,  and  their  only  refuge  was  in  God,  to  wh<Mn  they 
betook  themselves  by  fervent  supplication.  The  habit  of  secret  prayer,  it  is 
true,  is  characteristic  of  all  the  people  of  God  in  every  age,  for  this  is  as 
natural  to  them  as  to  breathe  the  air ;  but  as  it  regards  our  ancestors  of 
persecution  memory,  ''  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication"  seems  to  have 
been  poured  out  on  them  in  tin  extraordinary  degree.  Not  that  all  the 
people  who  wonned  in  the  deserts  were  real  Christians  and  praying  people, 
but  generally  speaking  they  were  so ;  because  it  was  into  the  solitudes  that 
the  pious  portion  of  the  community  fled  in  the  day  of  trial.  There  were  few 
families,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  which  the  worship  of  God  was  not 
regularly  observed.  Indeed,  any  exception  to  this,  in  certain  localities  at 
least,  would  have  been  deemed  something  uncommon.  Almost  every  house- 
hold was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  in  which  the  hallowed  sound  of 
prayer  and  praise  was  heard  morning  and  evening  ascending  to  the  upper 
tonctuary,  and  ascending  with  acceptance  through  the  great  Intercessor, 

But  what  we  would  more  particularly  notice  here  is,  the  practice  which 
prevailed  of  holding  praying  associatwns  in  the  difiPerent  localities  where  this 
was  at  all  practicable.    Tha  practice  was  a  distinctive  feature  of  their  reli- 
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gious  exercise.  They  travelled  far  along  ih^  heath  to  the  place  appointed, 
in  some  lonely  hut  on  the  moor,  where,  without  fear  of  interruption,  they 
could  pour  out  their  hearts  together  in  fervent  prayer,  and  sing  aloud  the 
high  praises  of  their  God.  It  was  here  they  discoursed,  with  bursting 
hearts,  on  Zion's  troubles,  and  on  the  domestic  bereavements  that  filled 
many  a  household  with  wailing.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  their  hearts 
were  comforted.  These  meetings  were  little  wells,  of  which  they  drank,  and 
were  refreshed  ;  for  the  Lord  was  in  the  midst  of  their  assemblies,  and  tbey 
felt  that  He  was  so.  Many  a  weary  mile  would  they  travel  to  meet  in  this 
pleasant  association.  It  was  to  them  ^^  the  very  gate  of  heaven."  Meetings 
of  this  kind  were  often  held  in  the  house  of  John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  whose 
gift  in  prayer,  it  is  said,  was  altogether  singular,  and  accompanied  with  the 
most  overpowering  e£fect  on  the  hearts  of  the  devotional  group,  as  they 
knelt  on  the  clay  fioor  of  the  lowly  cottage.  The  ^^  cottage  patriarchs"  of 
those  times  were  all  priests  in  their  own  houses,  and  could  open  their  mouths 
in  prayer  with  a  fluency  and  a  propriety  which  proved  how  deeply  their 
minds  were  imbued  with  spiritual  things.  Over  all  the  wilderness  these 
pRsyiog  associations  were  common,  and  were  appreciated  in  proportion  as 
the  people  were  deprived  of  a  stated  ministry ;  and  it  is  impossible  fully  to, 
estimate  their  beneficial  tendency. 

Their  dameatie  Sabbath  observance  is  another  thing  worthy  of  notice.  They 
remembered  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy  ;  and  if  they  could  not  keep  it 
in  the  public  assemblies,  they  kept  it  within  their  own  houses.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  worship  in  the  churches,  unless  at  the  expense  of  a  good 
conscience ;  but  then,  every  hut  was  made  a  church,  and  all  the  observances 
peculiar  to  the  holy  Sabbath  were  strictly  kept.  The  father  gathered  his 
household  about  him,  and  imitated  the  public  services  of  the  church  by 
going  over  the  same .  exercises,  and  with  much  greater  success  than  many 
who  occupied  the  official  situation  of  preachers  in  the  parishes.  The  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time,  and  it 
might  be,  also,  a  sermon  full  of  the  good,  old,  racy,  Scotch  divinity,  which 
came  with  a  warmth  and  a  potency  on  the  hearts  of  the  simple  audience, 
richly  compensating  for  the  loss  of  a  regular  discourse  delivered  from  the 
pulpit.  This  mode  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy  was  in  some  degree  common 
long  after  the  persecuting  period.  We  have  heard  the  aged  people  tell  that, 
in  their  youth,  the  pious  householders  in  certain  districts,  whose  places  of 
residence  were  fkr  from  the  church,  on  stormy  Sabbath  days  congregated 
their  domestics,  and,  commencing  with  praise  and  prayer,  read  a  sermon  of 
the  venerable  Boston  of  Etterick,  and  then  concluded  the  service  exactly  as 
is  done  in  public  worship.  In  this  way  the  Sabbath  was  Christianly  spent, 
and  the  savour  of  godliness  preserved  on  the  minds  of  the  family. 

In  connection  with  this  practice  we  may  mention  domestic  inaCructiony — a 
duty  which  was  strictly  observed  by  our  covenanting  ancestors.  The  house- 
bolds  in  the  wilderness  were  little  seminaries,  in  which  were  reared  many  a 
witness  for  Christ  in  those  days  of  spiritual  destitution.  Under  the  training 
of  godly  and  intelligent  parents,  who  felt  the  full  responsibility  of  their  duty, 
a  class  of  youths  of  both  sexes  were  reared,  whose  acquaintance  with  divine 
truth  might  well  put  to  shame  the  boasted  acquirements  of  the  same  class  of 
Persons  in  our  times,  notwithstanding  all.  the  advantages  they  enjoy.  The 
godly  carrier  of  Priesthill  kept  a  school  of  religious  instruction  in  his  house, 
iQanyalong  yeatf  before  the  institution  of  Sabbath  schools  was  heard  of; 
and  the  benefit  which  the  young  persons  in  the  district  around  his  "  cottage 
in  the  muir"  rec0ived|  was  manifest  long  after  his  h<moured  head  wa3  laid 
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in  the  martyr's  grave.  The  example  of  John  Brown,  in  this  respect,  was 
not  a  solitary  one.  The  necessity  of  the  case  obliged  the  parents  in  those 
times  to  apply  themselves  to  the  general  education  of  their  children,  and,  in 
particular,  to  their  spiritual  instruction.  Schools  were  far  away ;  and  eyen 
though  it  had  been  in  their  power  to  reach  them,  danger  deterred,  so  that 
the  schooling  of  the  moorland  peasantry,  especially  of  the  covenanting 
portion  of  them,  was,  for  the  most  part,  had  around  the  family  hearth. 
The  extent  of  the  capabilities  of  the  parents  was  the  measure  of  the  children's 
information  ;  and  though  this  education  must  necessarily  have  been  limited, 
still  it  was  an  earnest  education,  an  education  in  the  great  doctrines  of 
Diyine  truth ;  and  in  this  view  few  will  doubt  the  competency  of  the  teachers. 
Under  this  course  of  instruction,  and  in  connection  with  the  conventicle 
preaching,  a  race  arose  that  supplied  a  host  of  witnesses  to  bear  aloft  a 
banner  for  the  truth  in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day,  when  the  noblest  blood  of 
Zion's  sons  was  made  to  stream  like  water  on  the  wastes. 

Another  thing  in  the  pious  habits  of  the  people  in  the  upland  districts,  in 
the  times  of  which  we  speak,  was,  what  we  may  term  incidental  intercourse. 
In  the  days  of  confusion,  when  the  godly  of  the  land  were  driven  by  their 
persecutors  as  the  down  on  the  face  of  the  wilderness  is  driven  by  the  wind, 
their  incidental  meetings  were  frequent.  They  encountered  one  another  in 
lonely  places ;  and  when  they  met,  they  hailed  each  other  as  brethren — 
brethren  in  the  Lord,  and  brethren  in  affliction.  They  needed  mutual  sym- 
pathy, and  mutual  words  of  encouragement.  When  they  thus  "  forgathered," 
their  conversation  was  of  heavenly  things ;  and  before  they  parted,  they 
would  retire  into  a  suitable  place  to  pray.  Sometimes  they  hid  among  the 
thick  brackens  on  the  steep  hill-side,  whence  they  could  descry  the  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  all  around.  At  other  times,  they  betook  themselves  to 
fiome  green,  round  hollow,  on  the  heights  or  in  the  moor,  where  only  the 
sky  could  be  seen  above  their  heads.  These  were  places  of  frequent  resort, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  well  known  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  ^'  the 
Whigs'  Holes."  The  deep  furrow  of  the  dark  moss-hag  was  often  occupied 
in  this  way,  and  so  were  the  wooded  ravines,  and  the  cold  dripping  caves. 
All  such  places  were  used,  as  occasion  afforded,  as  little  sanctuaries  for  prayer 
and  spiritual  intercourse.  This  practice  was  occasionally  both  their  danger 
and  their  safety.  It  was  when  Marion  Cameron  and  her  female  companions 
were  praying  and  singing,  "  with  soft  sweet  voices,"  the  praises  of  their  Re- 
deemer, in  a  hollow  on  the  moors  of  Daljig,  that  they  were  detected  by  the 
soldiers  as  they  were  prowling  through  the  wilds,  and  were  shot  on  the  spot. 
Their  bodies  now  lie  buried  in  the  moss ;  part  of  their  clothes  has  occa- 
fiionally  been  turned  up  by  the  hoo&  of  the  cattle.  Hair  and  Corson,  ts90 
martyrs  of  Upper  Nithsdale,  were  discovered  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in 
like  manner  suffered  death. 

In  other  cases,  however,  it  was  their  safety ;  for  not  unfrequently  did  their 
retiring  to  a  secret  place  to  pray  withdraw  them  from  the  paths  of  the 
troopers,  who  undoubtedly  would  have  met  them  and  made  them  their  prey. 
This  was  the  case  with  two  worthies  in  Galloway,  who  incidentally  met  on 
the  banks  of  an  upland  stream,  on  the  path  that  led  along  the  margin. 
Having  conversed  for  a  few  moments,  they  agreed  to  retire  into  the  heart  of 
a  thicket  just  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  praying  before  they  separated.  Thej 
had  not  been  long  in  the  thicket,  when  a  party  of  troopers  passed  along  the 
path  on  which,  a  few  moments  before,  they  had  stood,  aifd  swept  onwards 
without  discovering  them.  Their  retreating  for  prayer  obviously  saved 
them.    No  doubt  many  similar  instances  might  be  adduced. 
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These  honoured  people  lived  very  near  God,  for  they  never  felt  themselves 
safe  uuless  when  they  took  refuge  at  His  footstool.  They  lived  as  persons 
on  the  wing  to  eternity,  for  their  life  hung  in  doubt  before  them  every 
moment ;  and  they  behaved  themselves  as  denizens  of  another  world  than 
this.  Christianity  with  them  was  not  a  thing  of  mere  profession,  it  was  a 
matter  of  deep  spirituality.  B.  S. 
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THEOLOGY. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  PBOM  1)R  KEH)  TILL  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Is  a  former  paper,  we  presented  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Dr  Heid, 
Vith  some  notices  of  the  progress  of  his  mind,  and  the  development  of  his 
opinions,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1796.  But  our  space  did  not 
permit  us  to  carry  forward,  to  the  same  period,  the  history  of  his  philo- 
^phj.  The  author  himself  had  taught  it  in  Aberdeen  during  the  time  of 
his  professorship  there ;  and  be  continued  to  teach  it  afterwards,  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  During  this  time  it  began  to  make  its  way  into  the 
other  universities.  It  was  taught  in  Aberdeen  by  Dr  Beattie,  a  man  of 
poetical  genius,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Minstrel."  Next  to 
Reid  himself,  Dr  Beattie  was  the  most  distinguished  of  those  professors  who, 
at  this  stage,  gave  currency  and  eclat  to  his  philosophy.  A  few  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  "  Inquiry,"  Dr  Beattie  published  his  "  ESsay  on 
Truth,"  founded  on  the  same  basis,  and  containing  substantially  the  same 
doctrines.  But  the  Essay  embraced  one  topic,  that  of  evidence ;  treated  it 
systematically  and  at  large ;  and,  by  enumerating  the  channels  by  which 
trath  enters  the  mind,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  ascertained,  it  placed 
the  subject  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  was  enriched  with  varied  learning, 
and  enforced  with  much  eloquence  and^earnestness  ;  so  that  it  found  its  way 
into  quarters  which  Dr  Reid's  more  calmly  philosophical  discussions  could 
not  reach.  And  so  seasonable  and  valuable  was  it  reckoned,  that  it  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  highest  personages  of  the  countiy,  who  gave  the 
author  a  substantial  token  of  their  approbation.  It  attained  an  extensive 
circulation,  and  within  forty  years  it  had  gone  through  eight  editions. 

The  publication  of  Dr  Reid's  "  Lectures  on  the  Intellectual  and  Active 
Powers"  contributed  to  spread  and  perpetuate  the  philosophy  and  fame  of  the 
author.  He  dedicated  the  work  to  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr  Gregory ; 
and,  with  the  candour  and  humility  which  belongs  to  true  greatness,  confessed 
that,  if  the  Essays  had  any  merit,  these  friends  had  a  considerable  share  in 
it,  as  they  had  encouraged  him  to  publish  them,  and  favoured  him  with 
their  observations  and  corrections.  These  lectures  are  very  able  and  per- 
spicuous. "While  they  are  worthy  to  be  read  on  the  subject  of  Percep- 
tion, they  are  specially  valuable  for  their  discussions  on  the  other  powers. 
His  essay  on  judgment  is  at' once  accurate,  extensive,  and  profound. 

But  a  brighter  era  was  approaching  for  metaphysical  science  in  Scotland. 
Dugald  Stewart  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1753.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr 
Matthew  Stewart,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  and  who  was  celebrated  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  geometry. 
Dugald  Stewart  was  sent  to  the  High  School  at  seven  years  of  age,  and 
there  he  early  distinguished  himself  by  the  elegance  of  his  translations  of 
the  classics.    At  college  he  rose- to  high  eminence  as  a  student,  and  was 
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peculiarly  attracted  by  the  study  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy.  In  order 
to  study  the  latter  under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  he  repaired  to  Glas- 
gow University  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Dr  Beid,  at  that  time  in  the'zenith 
of  his  fame.  He  pursued  the  study  with  great  ardour,  entered  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  doctrines  taught  from  the  chair,  and  formed  a  strong  attach- 
ment for  his  master.  That  connection  was  propitious  to  his  own  celebrity, 
to  that  of  Dr  Reid,  and  to  the  metaphysical  science  of  Scotland.  After  a 
session  spent  in  Glasgow,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  teach  the  mathema- 
tical classes  as  the  substitute  of  his  father ;  and  in  two  years  more,  was 
appointed  his  assistant  and  successor.  In  1785,  he  became  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  he  continued  to  teach  this  class  with  increasing  re- 
putation. The  fame  of  his  eloquence  and  attainments  drew  together  students 
from  all  quarters ;  and  in  a  college  which  included  such  men  as  Black, 
CuUen,  Gregory,  Bobison — ^all  eminent,— Mr  Stewart  seems  to  have  formed 
to  general  students  the  central  point  of  attraction.  Young  and  ardent 
spirits  clustered  around  him ;  and  some,  after  having  finished  their  curri- 
culum elsewhere,  took  a  session  or  more  in  Edinburgh  to  hear  his  lectares, 
and  those  of  some  of  his  colleagues.  Rank  and  talent  were  drawn  within  the 
sphere  of  his  elegant  genius ;  and  not  a  few  of  those  who  afterwards  figured 
prominently  in  the  literature  of  their  country,  or  rose  to  high  positions  in 
other  respects,  sat  under  his  prelections.  There  we  find  Brougham, 
Lansdowne,  Palmerston,  Mcintosh,  Chalmers,  Thomas  Brown  ;  and  Sidnej 
Smith,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer^  and  witty  Canon  of  St  Paul's,  attended  his 
lectures  for  Jive  sessions. 

Professor  Stewart  continued  to  teach  the  class  of  moral  philosophy,  which 
included  metaphysics,  till  1810,  when  he  resigned  its  active  duties  to 
Dr  Thomas  Brown,  and  retired  to  Kinneil  House,  Borrowstonness,  where 
he  continued  to  reside,  devoting  his  time  to  study  and  the  preparation  of 
works  for  the  press.  He  had  begun  the  career  of  authorship  in  1 792,  by 
publishing  the  ^^  Elements  of  the  JPhilosophy  of  the  Human  Mind;"  and  in 
subsequent  years  he  issued,  in  succession,  the  '^  Outlines  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy," "  Philosophical  Essays,"  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Elements,'*  the 
"  History  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy,"  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Elements." 
He  finished  his  labours  of  this  kind  by  publishing  his  '^  Philosophy  of  the 
Active  Powers,"  in  1828.  It  was  his  last  effort ;  fmd  in  June  the  same 
year  he  died  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

Thus,  full  of  years  and  honourable  service,  departed  this  eminent  and  ardent 
philosopher,  a  man  of  great  original  powers  and  extraordinary  attainments ; 
who  was  at  once  a  scholar,  a  logician,  a  mathematician,  a  physical  philosopher, 
and  a  metaphysician ;  and  such  was  his  mastery  over  these  varied  branches  of 
knowledge,  that  in  the  event  of  the  illness  or  absence  of  the  other  professors, 
they  availed  themselves  of  his  services  in  conducting  their  classes.  We  must 
not  forget  the  close  friendship  that  subsisted  between  him  and  Dr  Beid.  Tbej 
kept  up  a  correspondence  till  the  end  of  Dr  Beid's  life  ;  it  was  only  a  f<B^ 
months  before  his  death  that  he  paid  a  friendly,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  parting 
visit  to  Mr  Stewart  in  Edinburgh.  Mr  Stewart  wrote  an  elegant  biography 
of  his  friend  ;  and  within  two  years  before  his  own  decease,  he  paid  his  last 
duty  to  his  master  and  friend,  by  vindicating  his  philosophy  from  the  attacks 
of  Dr  Brown.  That  vindication  was  reckoned  by  Dr  Brown's  biographer  as 
an  effect  of  splenetic  old  age,  or  rancorous  envy  ;  but  time  and  a  careful 
examination  have  proved,  that  while  it  was  in  some  respects  severe,  it  was 
generous  and  just ;  that  in  what  he  praised,  and  in  what  he  censured,  io  ^ 
Brown,  he  accurately  estimated  his  merits. 
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Diigald  Stewart  has  been  called  a  mere  commentator  on  Dr  Beid*  But 
if  80,  he  was  such  a  commentator  as  rivalled  the  fame  of  his  original*  He 
greatly  excelled  Dr  Beid  in  eloquence.  ^'  As  a  public  speaker,'*  says  his 
biographer,*  "  he  was  justly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  first  of  his  day  ;  and 
had  an  adequate  sphere  been  afforded  for  the  display  of  his  oratorical 
powers,  his  merit,  in  this  line  alone,  would  have  sufficed  to  secure  him  an 
eternal  reputation."  This,  in  the  circumstances,  was  more  useful  than  the 
profound  thought  of  his  predecessor  wopld  have  been.  But  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  mere  commentator  is  unduly  to  disparage  him.  He  made  many  ori- 
gioal  contributions  to  his  favourite  science.  His  "  History  of  Metaphysics," 
his  Essays,  his  ^'  Natural  Theology,"  and  the  third  volume  of  his  "  £le* 
meats,''  are  all  of  this  character.  Our  natural  theology  has  been  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  ejQTorts,  even  to  the  present  day.  And  that  he  did  not  try 
to  subvert  Reid's  system,  and  establish  one  of  his  own,  proves  the  soundness 
of  bis  judgment,  rather  than  the  deficiency  of  his  genius.  When  a  great 
mind  rises,  and  brings  into  view  the  fundamental  truths  of  any  science,  it 

does  what  can  never  be  done  again,  and  gathers  a  fame  which  successora 
csfloot  rival.  We  can  never  have  another  Newton  ;  so  we  may  safely  say, 
we  shall  never  have  another  Beid.  One  may  diffuse  and  illustrate  the 
scienoe,  and  another  may  carry  it  forward ;  but  none  can  have  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  to  repudiate  and  refute  the  ideal  theory,  and  to  apply  with 
efect  the  Baconian  method  to  the  science  of  mind.  Dugald  Stewart,  recog* 
msing  this  truth,  and  having  no  desire  to  tear  from  the  brow  of  his  master 
his  well-earned  laurels,  acted  a  wise  and  a  noble  part.  And  he  had  his 
reward.  He  was  admired  by  his  pupils  and  the  public ;  his  monument 
stands  on  the  Calton  Hill ;  and  his  elegant  dissertations  on  the  subject  of 
mind  and  morals  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 

Stewart's  successor  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  moral  philosophy 
class  was  Dr  Thomas  Brown.  He  was  born  at  the  manse  of  Kirkmabreck, 
io  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  1778 ;  educated  in  various  schools  in 
England,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  classical  literature ;  "entered  the 
College  of  Edinburgh  about  1792,  and  joined  the  class  of  Dugald  Stewart 
io  the  aQtumn  of  1793 ;  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  about  1803  ;  was 
elected  (as  colleague  to  Mr  Stewart)  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  1810; 
and  after  a  brief  but  brilliant  career,  died  in  London  in  April  1820. 

During  his  life,  Dr  Brown  had  published  various  works,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry.  But  those  on  which  his  fame  rests  are  chiefly  two,  his  '^  Essay  on 
Cause  and  Effect,"  and  his  "  Lectures,"  which  were  posthumous.  These 
bave  enjoyed  a  very  distinguished  popularity.  Various  opinions,  however, 
have  been  formed  of  the  merits  of  their  author  as  a  mental  philosopher.  That 
be  was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man,  no  one  can  doubt  He  had  a  vast 
memory  and  great  acquirements;  a  taste  of  considerable  refinement ;  an  ima- 
gination that  was  fitted  to  embellish  his  prose  compositions,  without  making 
him  a  great  poet ;  a  facility  of  reference  to  literature  and  the  facts  of  science 
ior  illustration ;  and  great  command  of  language  and  freshness  of  style.  And 
^en,  he  had  a  considerable  power  of  speculation,  which,  even  when  it  leads 
to  no  result,  is  often  interesting,  and  sometimes  instructive.  And  he  is  sin- 
gularly happy  when  he  glances  at  nature,  or  illustrates  a  point  in  ethics, 
^here  there  is  room  for  a  burst  of  moral  sentiment,  over  which  he  occa* 
sionaUy  diffuses  a  tinge  of  exaggeration.  Hence  there  is  an  appearance 
of  originality,  and  a  novelty  of  arrangement  and  expression,  and  a  subtlety 
of  argumentation,  of  which,  even  when  it  is  faulty,  it  is  not  easy  to  detect 
*  In  Chambers'  ^  Lives  of  Illustrious  Scotsmen." 
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the  error.  These,  except  the  last,  are  substantial  merits  ;  and  there  is,  he- 
sides,  a  remarkable  compactness  abont  his  lectures,  giving  a  treatise  on  the 
different  parts  of  philosophy  in  One  publication.  Had  his  judgment  been 
equal  to  his  genius,  and  his  grasp  of  mind  equal  to  its  subtlety,  he  would 
have  left  almost  nothing  to  be  wished.  This,  however,  cannot  be  said. 
While,  therefore,  his  lectures  will  always  deserve  perusal,  for  various  excel- 
lences— for  their  literary  merits,  for  their  moral  discussions,  and  their  noble 
sentiments ;  and  while  they  enlarge  the  mind  by  their  very  antagonism,  yet 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  exhibiting  a  connect  system  of  metaphysical 
science.  Dr  Brown  is  to  be  consulted  as  a  writer  on  metaphysicfvl  science, 
not  to  be  followed  as  a  guide. 

Dr  Brown  divides  the  phenomena  of  mind  into  two  great  classes.  First, 
external  states;  secondly,  internal  states.  He  divides  the  second  into  two, 
namely,  intellectual  states,  and  emotions.  We  have  no  very  strong  objec- 
tions to  this  division,  except  that  it  leaves  no  place  for  the  will.  JBut  we 
have  strong  objections  to  the  phraseology  which  he  employs.  "  A  state  of 
mind,"  to  signify  a  faculty  of  mind ;  *'  external  states,"  to  signify  sensa- 
tion and  perception  ;  and  "  internal  states,"  to  signify  memory  and  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  term  "  emotions,"  to  signify  the  passions  and  affections, — are 
all  objectionable.  Every  passion,  for  instance,  has  an  intellectual  aspect,  as 
well  as  an  emotional  ;  and  the  intellectual  often  remains  after  the  emotional 
has  subsided.  But  without  dwelling  upon  these  matters,  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment glance  at  his  lectures  on  the  external  senses,  which  extend  from  the 
19th  to  the  82d  of  the  course.  There  is  little  that  is  satisfactory  in  these 
lectures.  When  you  peruse  them  after  Reid's  "  Inquiry,"  it  is  like  descend- 
ing from  the  light  of  day  into  a  gloomy  mine,  illuminated  by  a  few  glimmer- 
ing lamps,  and  the  scanty  light  of  which  is  still  farther  obscured  by  the  wire- 
gauze  with  which  they  are  covered.  First,  he  has  obscured  th6se  points 
which  Dr  Reid  had  cleared  up,  and  confounded  distinctions  which  he  had 
established.  Secondly,  what  Reid  left  obscure  or  defective  he  has  failed  to 
illuminate  dl*  to  supply.  And,  thirdly,  he  has  introduced  positive  errors, 
and  left  the  subject  in  a  worse  state  than  he  found  it.  And  then,  the  levity 
with  which  he  treats  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject,  is  an  unlovely 
*  contrast  to  the  earnestness  which  he  displays  in  the  attempt  to  level  Dr 
Reid's  reputation.  To  this  last  subject  he  devotes  about  three  lectures,  and 
seems  greatly  pleased  with  his  success.  "  He,"  says  Solomon,  "  that  is  first 
in  his  own  cause  seems  just,  but  his  neighbour  cometh  and  searcheth  him." 
Never  was  this  observation  more  fully  verified  than  on  the  present  occasion. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  came  after  him,  and  exploded  the  whole  fabric ;  con- 
victed him  of  the  misrepresentation  of  historical  facts,  of  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  and  inconclusive  reasoning.  In  Sir  William's  hands,  Dr  Brown 
appears  as  a  very  ordinary  man  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant. 

But  peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown.  As  we  peruse  the  memoirs 
of  his  life,  we  weep  over  the  conclusion  of  his  days,  so  prematurely  and  af- 
fectingly  cut  short.  We  weep,  not  for  the  loss  to  philosophy,  but  for  the 
early  fall  of  an  amiable  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  beau- 
tiful tone  of  friendship  and  sorrow  in  which  the  writer  indulges.  Dr  Brown 
was  happy  in  his  biographer.  Dr  Welsh  was  a  man  of  learning  and  taste, 
an  amiable  man,  and  a  good  Christian.  With  less  genius  than  Brown,  he 
was  in  some  respects  superior  to  him.  He  had  a  metaphysical  mind,  was  a 
sincere  disciple  of  his  master,  and  had  very  fully  comprehended  his  philo- 
sophy ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  portion  of  the  popularity  of  Dr 
Brown's  lectures  was  owing  to  the  very  admirable  memorial  of  him,  pre- 
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sented  by  his  friend  and  pupiL  But  Dr  Welsh  iff  vforihj  of  mention  on 
other  accounts.  When  we  consider  his  learning,  ])is  modesty,  his  excellence 
as  a  preacher,  his  efficiency  as  a  Professor  of  Church  History,  and  the  pro- 
minent  place  which  he  occupied  At  the  Disruption,  as  the  retiring  mode- 
rator of  the  General  Assembly,  as  w«ll  as  his  early  and  exemplary  end,  we 
perceive  how  much  there  is  to  call  forth  respect  and  affection. 

We  come  now  to  a  name  still  more  illustrious.  His  merits  ab  a  metaphy- 
sician have  been  overshadowed  by  his  greatness  in  other  aspects.  Dr|Chal- 
mers  was  born  in  Anstruther  in  1780 ;  was  educated  at  St  Andrews,  where 
he  was  first  distinguished  in  mathematics  ;  became  minister  of  Kilmany  in 
1803  ;  was  translated  to  Glasgow  in  1815  ;  and  became  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews  in  1^28 ;  and,  afler  having 
heen  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the  New 
College,  died  in  1847.  Scotland  is  in  possession  of  his  history,  and  appre- 
ciates his  extraordinary  character  and  elocjuence.  He  did  not  profess  to 
teach  mental  philosophy  at  St  Andrews.  But  he  treats  it  in  a  fragmentary 
way  in  his  ^^  Bridge  water  Treatise,"  and  in  his  ^'  Philosophy  of  the  Emo- 
tioas;"  and  he  displays  no  little  acuteness,  truthfulness,  and  eloquence. 
He  seems  a  disciple  of  Dr  Brown,  yet  does  not  hesitate  to  differ  from  him ; 
and  we  think  that,  when  he  does  so,  he  has  generally  the  best  of  the 
argument.  The  science  of  mind,  howevei*,  was  not  his  forte.  While  he  was 
a  great  metaphysician  among  ordinary  men,  he  was  not  a  great  master 
among  metaphysicians.  His  scientific  taste  lay  in  a  different  direction. 
But  in  mathematical  and  physical  attainments,  in  sublimity  of  mind,  in 
powerful  oratory,  in  Christian  piety,  and  Christian  phiknthropy,  he  was 
pre-eminently  great.      ,  > 

Did  our  limits  permit,  there  are  a  few  other  names  which  might  be 
noticed.  Professor  Wilson  was  much  admired  by  his  students  as  a  lecturer, 
hat  they  had  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  his  system.  Sydney  Smith  gave 
lectures  on  moral  philosophy ;  and  these,  published  since  his  death,  show  a 
strong  grasp  of  mind.  Dr  Abercrombie  of  Edinburgh  published  a  very 
good  volume  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  Sir  James  Mcintosh  studied  in 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and  had  much  fame  as  a  metaphysician  ;  but  he 
has  added  little  to  the  science.  Professor  Mylne  of  Glasgow  deserves  notice. 
Some  points  in  liis  ethics  were  objected  to  ;  but  he  had  the  reputation  of  an 
acute  and  profound  metaphysician.  His  system  occupied,  a  middle  position 
between  the  excessive  simplification  of  some  of  the  French  philosophers  and 
the  more  extended  classifications  of  Reid  and  Stewart.  There  was  no  mys- 
tification about  him  ;  everything  was  elegantly  simple  and  perspicuous  ;  and 
he  was  admirable  on  the  passions.  We  apprehend  that,  in  order  to  get  a 
complete  view  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  it  was  necessary  to  consult  Reid 
and  Stewart  in  connection  with  his  lectures  ;  yet  it  was  no  small  advantage 
to  be  able  to  compare  his  system  with  theirs. 

But  respectable  as  these  names  were,  not  one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  put 
together,  were  equal  to  the  existing  exigency  of  our  philosophy.  Happily, 
the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  all  good  gifts  and  graces  come,  raised  up 
one  suited  to  the  occasion — the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton.  It  was  an 
auspicious  hour,  when,  in  1830,  he  published,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Perception."  In  that  essay  he  showed  his 
ability,  not  only  to  vindicate,  but  to  improve  mental  science.  In  the  course 
of  a  most  masterly  analysis  of  the  argument  between  Reid  and  Brown,  he 
shows  that,  while  Reid  had  made  some  mistakes,  and  exhibited  some  con- 
fusion, his  system  is  fundamentally  just,  while  that  of  Brown  is  fundamen- 
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tally  erroneous  ;  that  his  attempts  to  convict  Beid  of  historical  inaccuracj 
are  misrepresentations  ;  that  he  misconceives,  at  once,  Mr  Hume's  argument 
in  favour  of  scepticism,  and  Dr  Reid's  refutation  of  it ;  that  he  scarcelT 
seems  to  know  his  own  sentiments ;  that  he  is  inconsistent  with  himself; 
and  that  he  actually  seems  to  admit  the  astounding  conclusion,  that  the 
existence  of  an  external  world  is  disproved  by  reason,  and  yet  true,  because 
^e  believe  it ;  and  that,  in  short,  he  has  failed  to  convict  Reid  of  a  single 
error,  and  that  his  refutation  of  Hume  is  unassailable. 

The  following  dialogue  is  submitted,  as  giving  the  substance  of  the  argu- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  Reid's  philosophy,  as  explained  by   Sir  William 
Hamilton : — Hume — "  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  an  external 
world."*     Idealist — "  There  is  ;  for  I  contemplate  the  ideas  of  it  in  mj 
mind."    Hume — "  Yfes.    But  you  admit  that  you  do  not  see  the  objects  them- 
selves."   Idealist — "  I  admit  it."    Hume — "  Do  you  not  then  see  that  con- 
scfousness  attests  only  the  existence  of  images,  and  that  the  existence  of  the 
originals  is  a  mere  assumption."    Idealist — "  But  then  the  doctrine  is,  that 
I  am  still  receiving  ideas  from,  without,  through  the  medium  of  sensation ; 
and,  consequently,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  proposition,  the  objects  neces- 
sarily exist."     Hume — "  But  you  reason  in  a  circle ;  you  take  for  granted, 
that  your  ideas  come  from  external  objects,  and  then  from  these  ideas  jon 
infer  their  existence.     You  do  not  pretend  that  you,  or  any  one  else,  has 
seen  these  objects."    To  this  the  idealist  has  no  reply.     Reid — "I  deny 
your  premises.     In  perception,  I  see  things  themselves,  not  their  images." 
Hume — "  I  admit  that,  if  you  can  prove  this,  niy  argument  fails.    But  how 
do  you  prove  itt"     Reid — "  I  suppose  that  if  I  can  produce  the  same  evi- 
dence that  you  assign  for  your  ideal  theory,  you  must  be  satisfied^"    Hume— 
"  Entirely  so."     Reid — "  Well,  I  can  produce  this  evidence.    When  I  see  a 
tree,  I  am  not  conscious  of  contemplating  the  idea  of  a  tree  existing  in  my 
own  mind,  but  I  feel  that  I  look  upon  a  tree  external  to  myself.    Is  not 
your  consciousness  the  same  ?"     Hume — "I  admit  that  it  is."     Reid — "It 
is  plain,  then,  that  the  consciousness  of  seeing  the  things  themselves  is  the 
original  consciousness,  and  that  the  doctrine,  that  we  contemplate  the  ideas 
of  them,  is  merely  a  hypothesis."     Hume — "  I  never  saw  this  before.   I 
must  consider  how  it  affects  my  argument.     Meanwhile,  I  confess  that  the 
ideal  theory  will  not  bear  investigation."     "  But,"  says  Dr  Brown,  "  we 
have  only  to  change  the  term  idea  into  the  synonymous  phrase,  states  o^ 
mind,  and  the  scepticism  is  in  strength  exactly  what  it  was  before.*'    Sir 
William  Hamilton — "A  definition  that  signifies  everything  signifies  nothing. 
This  phrase,  *  states  of  mind,'  which,  according  to  you,  signifies  anything  or 
everything  with  regard  to  the  mind,  is,  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  definition, 
utterly  useless.  •   First,  I  repudiate  your  doctrine,  that  a  faculty  of  mind  is 
simply  a  state  of  mind.     Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  exertion  of  a  facnlty, 
and  its  result,  are  simply  a  state  of  mind.     The  definition  is  neither  precise 
nor  adequate.     Thirdly,  as  a  definition  of  perception,  it  is  vague  and  am- 
biguous.    For  the  question  is.  What  is  the  particular  state  of  mind  ?    Do 
you  mean  the  mind  looking  in  upon  itself,  and  contemplating  its  own  ideas? 
Or  do  you  mean  the  mind  conscious  of  looking  out  upon  external  nature, 
and  contemplating  its  objects  ?     If  you  mean  the  first,  then  you  are  an 
idealist,  and  are  confuted  by  what  Reid  has  advanced  against  Hume.    But 
if  you  mean  the  last,  then  you  admit  that  the  mind  perceives  external 

*  Sir  Winia,ra  carries  Hume's  view  a  step  further  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  pennit 
its  discussion. 
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objects  immediately,  and  the  ideal  theory  falls  to  the  ground.''  Brown — ^  I 
beg  pardon ;  I  was  merely  making  an  experiment  in  extemporaneous  philo- 
sophy." Sir  William — "  That  is  sufficiently  obvious.  But  such  extempo' 
raneous  philosophy  has  almost  ruined  our  philosophy." 

It  is  questionable  whether  Sir  William,  with  all  his  splendid  talents, 
would  have  been  equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  time,  had  he  remained  in  a 
private  station.  But  by  bis  election  to  the  Professorship  of  Logic  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  in  1886,  he  was  put  into  a  position  to  make  his 
weight  be  felt,  and  to  disseminate  his  doctrines  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
He  taught  for  about  twenty  years,  with  increasing  reputation,  till  last  year 
he  died,  to  the  grief  of  his  admirers  and  of  all  lovers  of  science.  We  reserve 
a  remark  or  two  on  the  efl^t  of  his  teaching,  and  some  other  topics,  til]  our 
next  paper,  in  which  we  shall  try  to  estimate  the  effects  of  our  philosophy 
npon  our  divinity.  Meanwhile,  let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  of  both. 
They  are  twin  sisters,  that  cannot  be  dissevered  or  set  in  opposition,  without 
mutual  detriment  and  destruction.  But  an  agreement  on  a  false  basis  would 
be  still  more  calamitous.  In  the  same  proportion,  their  union  on  one  that  is 
true,  is  propitious.  May  we  long  witness  such  a  union  ;  and  may  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,"  be  followed  by  '^  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David. 
Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Resh. 
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AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  TO  THE  COKGREQATION  OP  DUNNING  AT  THE  ORDINATION  OP 
THE  RBV.  BENRT  STIRLINO.      BY  THE  REV.  DR  NEWLANDS,  PERTH. 

Published  at  the  SolicUation  of  Members  of  the  Presbytery, 

In  addressing  myself  to  the  members  of  this  congregation,  I  begin  by  offer- 
ing them  my  sincere  congratulations  on  the  auspicious  event  of  this  day. 
In  your  present  circumstances,  you  have  not  a  little  reason  for  thankfulness 
to  God.  Some  time  since,  you  were  visited  with  a  heavy  trial,  in  the 
removal  of  a  pastor  under  whose  care  all  your  interests  were  seeming  to 
prosper.  It  would  appear  strange  and  mysterious  to  you,  as  it  did  to  many, 
that  one  so  richly  endowed,  and  so  well  fitted  to  be  useful,  should,  after  so 
short  a  term  of  service,  be  called  from  the  scene  of  labour  to  enter  on  his 
rest.  After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  period,  it  is  your  happiness  to  have 
one  settled  among  you,  in  compliance  with  your  unanimous  call,  and  one 
who  is  worthy,  in  all  respects,  to  be  the  successor  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him. .  Your  eyes  again  behold  your  teacher.  He  is  one  whose  whole 
course  of  theological  study  has  been  carried  on  under  the' superintendence  of 
this  presbytery ;  one  known  to  us  as  endowed  with  talent,  with  piety,  and 
with  amiable  dispositions ;  one  well  qualified  to  feed  you  with  knowledge  and 
understanding.  There  is,  therefore,  not  a  little  in  your  present  circumstances 
which  calls  for  thanksgiving  to  God. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  members  of  a  voluntary  church  owe  to  their 
pastor,  I  would  make  mention  of  the  regular  and  conscientious  appropria- 
tion of  a  portion  of  their  substance  to  his  temporal  support.  In  a  church 
like  ours,  which  is  supported  altogether  by  the  voluntary  liberality  of  its 
members,  this  is  a  duty  of  primary  importance.  The  motives  which  should 
prompt  our  giving,  are  those  which  arise  out  of  the  love  of  Christ  in  laying 
down  His  life  for  us ;  and  the  measure  of  our  giving  should  be,  the  ability 
which  God  has  given  us.     If  we  act  in  agreement  with  this  rule,  and  under 
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«  the  influence  of  these  motives,  it  will  rarelj  be  found  that  there  is  reason  to 
complain  of  deficiencj  of  means.  I  do  not  enlarge  on  this  topic,  not  because 
1  consider  it  of  secondary  importance,  nor  because  I  am  restrained  by  any 
feeling  of  delicacy,  for  there  ought  to  be  no  delicacy  regarding  matters  in- 
volving the  interests  of  truth,  and  the  obligations  of  duty,  but  because  I 
consider  that  there  are  other  occasions  more  suitable  for  enforcing  it. 

The  great  duty  owing  to  their  pastor  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  is  to 
make  a  wise  and  diligent  improvement  of  his  ministry.  For  this  purpose, 
they  should  give  regular  attendance  on  his  public  ministrations.  This  \s 
what  they  owe  to  him  as  well  as  to  themselves.  His  ministrations  are  the 
results  of  much  anxious  thought,  and  much  laborious  study.  It  is  not  only 
discouraging  to  him,  but  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  amount,  and  to  lower 
the  tone  of  his  preparations,  when  he  finds  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
made,  absenting  themselves  needlessly  from  the  sanctuary.  It  leads  him  to 
suppose  that  that  which  he  prepares  with  so  much  labour,  is  either  not  held 
in  estimation,  or  is  awanting  in  salutary  influence.  Indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  people  is  apt  to  beget  a  corresponding  indiflerence  on  the  part  of  the 
minister.  Would  you  wish  your  minister  to  increase  in  the  measure  of  his 
zeal  and  attainments  I  Let  it  be  your  care  to  manifest  interest  in  his  public 
ministrations,  in  the  way  of  regular  attendance.  That  you  may  appreciate 
his  ministrations  ^  a  whole,  your  attendance  must  not  be  partial,  but  must 
extend  to  them  all.  Do  not  content  yourselves  with  being  present  at  one 
service  on  the  Sabbath,  when  there  is  nothing  in  your  circumstances  to 
prevent  you  from  being  present  at  both. 

In  repairing  to  the  sanctuary,  let  it  be  your  object,  not  to  find  the  mate- 
rials for  criticism,  but  the  means  of  spiritual  life.  Regard  the  ministry  as 
the  ordinance  of  God,  not  only  for  converting  sinners,  but  also  for  building 
up  his  people  in  holiness  and  comfort.  The  greatest  satisfaction  which  a 
minister  can  desire  from  his  people,  is  to  find  them  profiting  by  his  ministry) 
growing  in  grace,  increasing,  not  only  ;n  knowledge,  but  also  in  conformity 
to  the  character  and  law  of  God.     I  have  greatly  mistaken  the  character  of 

,  your  minister,  if  he  will  derive  any  satisfaction  from  the  prosperity  of  mere 
numbers,  or  wealth,  unless  it  shall  also  be  conjoined  with  that  higher  pros- 
perity which  consists  in  the  prevalence  of  faith,  and  holiness,  and  love. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  confidence  I  feel,  in  common  with  all  the 
brethren  of  the  presbytery,  in  our  young  brother,  ordained  to  be  your  pastor, 
as  one  who  will  prove  himself  to  be  a  workman  needing  not  to  be  ashamed. 
I  feel  assured  that  he  will  be  found  to  realize  any  expectations  which  yoa 
are  warranted  to  form.  I  would,  however,  remind  you  that  a  great  variety 
of  causes  are  constantly  operating  to  affect  our  ministrations.  Our  labours 
are  such  as  to  require  the  absence  of  everything  tending  to  distract  the 
attention,  or  to  agitate  the  mind.  But  this  cannot  always  be  attained.  A 
slight  bodily  ailment  will  unfit  us  for  the  vigorous  application  of  our  minds. 
The  occurrence  of  some  worldly  care,  from  which  ministers  are  by  no  means 
exempted,  may  for  the  time  engross  our  minds  and  impair  our  energies.  The 
langour  and  exhaustion  arising  from  continuous  exertion,  may  unfit  for  the 
speedy  renewal  of  labour ;  and  thus  it  may  be  that,  in  consequence  of  causes 
which  he  cannot  control,  but  which  he  greatly  deplores,  a  minister,  accus- 
tomed to  make  conscience  of  his  work,  may  yet  be  compelled  to  perform  his 
public  duties  without  that  complete  preparation  which  he  desires  to  make. 
In  such  cases,  if  habitually  doing  his  duty,  he  is  entitled  to  the  charitable 
indulgence  of  his  hearers.  They  may  suppose  that  there  are  reasons  which, 
if  known  to  them,  would  entitle  their  minister  to  their  sympathy. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  members  of  the  church  to  underrate  the  amount 
of  labour  connected  with  ministerial  work.      The  labours   of  the  mind 
are  supposed  by  many  to  be  less  exhausting  tlian  those  of  the  bodj.     He 
whos^  employment  is  to  think,  and  write,  and  speak,  is  supposed  to  lead 
an  easy  life,  compared  with  the  man  who  earns  his  subsistence  by  the  labour 
of  his  hands,  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow..    This  is  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  every  person  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.     The  con- 
tinuous labour  of  the  mind  is  known  to  be  more  exhausting  to  the  physical 
energies  than  bodily  labour.     After  the  experience  of  thirty-three  years, 
I  am  free  to  express  my  conviction,  that  I  know  of  no  employment  involving 
so  great  an  amount  of  mental  labour  and  anxiety,  as  the  ministry  of  dis- 
senting churches.     I  mention  these  things  for  a  twofold  purpose,  one  of 
which  is,  to  remind  you  that  your  pastor  will  require  the  whole  of  his  time 
for  doing  his  work  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  and  with  profit  to  you.    You 
will,  therefore,  show  a  considerate  kindness  for  him,  by  not  enci*oaching  on 
his  time,  either  by  unnecessary  callS)  or  by  exacting  from  him.  unnecessary 
labours.     It  is  in  habits  of  study,,  too  easily  lost,  and  never  more  likely  to 
be  lost  than  when  his  time  is  broken  by  iidvolous  calls,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  a  solid,  useful,  and  growing  ministry  are  laid.     The  other  reason  is, 
to  reonind  you  of  the  obligation  under-  which  you  are  laid^  to  remember  your 
pastor  in  your  secret  and  in  your  family  prayer^.     The  ministry  is  a  work 
which  can  be  carried  on,  in  comfort  and  success,  only  in  strength  derived 
from  God.     If  an  inspired  apostle  fslt  such  a  consciousness  of  his  own  in- 
sufficiency, as  prompted  him^  to  seek  an  interest  in  the  prayers  ef  Christians, 
may  it  not  be  expected  by  ordinary  pastors,  that  their  people  will  pray  for 
them  f    Amidst  our  labours  and  anxieties,  it  is  no  small  encouragement  to 
know  that  believing  prayer  is  rising  to  the  throne  of  God  on  oar  behalf. 
The  performance  of  this  duty  will  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  your  minister, 
as  well  as  to  your  own  edification.     When  he  appears  in  the  midst  of  you, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  prayer,  fully  fraught  with  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  of  salvation,  and  is  enabled  so  to  declare  the  truth  as  to  commend  it 
to  your  hearts  and  consciences  as  in  the  sight  of  Gojd,  then  you  receive  the 
answer  to  your  prayers. 

I  would  also  remind  you  that  there  is  an  assimilating  process  always 
going  on  between  a  pastor  and  the  people  of  his  charge.     They  act  and 
re-act  on  each  other.     While  it  is  true  that  the  spirit  which  he  breathes 
exerts  aa  influence  on  his  people,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  .spiri4;  prevailing 
among  them,  exerts  a  corresponding  influence  on  him  in  return.     I'his  is 
More  likely  to  be  the  ease,  when  his  ministry  begins  in  early  life.     The  spirit 
of  a  young  minister  is  likely  to  be  greatly  modified  by  those  among  whom 
he  labours.     If  he  does  not  succeed  in  bringing  them  up  to  the  level  of  his 
own  piety,  they  will  be  apt  to  bring  him  down  to  the  level  of  theirs.     They 
can  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  only  when  agreement  in  mind  and 
spirit  subsists  among  them.     This  is  as  likely  to  be  brought  about  in  a 
^ay  hurtful  to  him,  as  in  a  way  profitable  to  them.     Finding  himself  un- 
able to  effect  any  salutary  change  on  the  spirit  of  his  hearers,  he  gradually 
accommodates  himself,  by  a  process  almost  imperceptible,  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  be  is  placed j  until  his  youthful  fervour  is  deadened  by  the  cold 
and  chilling  influences  whieh  prevail  around  him»     We  believe  that  many  a 
^imatry,  commencing  in  great  zeal  and  earnestness,  is  gradually  enfeebled, 
deprived  of  life  and  power,  by  the  spirit  of  formality  and  worldliness  to 
^hich  it  is  opposed.    The  world,  while  remarking  the  change,  overlooks  the 
causes  which  produced  it,  which  will  be  found,  not  in  any  change  of  view 
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in  the  minister,  but  in  the  deadening  influences  to  which  he  is  exposed. 
Let  me  exhort  you  not  to  discourage  your  minister  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  glory  of  his  Master,  and  the  good  of  men.  Be  ever  ready  to  second  his 
efforts  for  promoting  what  is  good  and  usefuL  Seek  to  strengthen  his 
bands,  and  to  encourage  his  heart,  in  every  good  word  and  work.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  quench  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  but  rather  to  sustain  and  keep  it 
alive.  When  desiring  to  engage  you  in  woHls  of  usefulness,  do  not  offer 
him  the  resistance  of  a  cold,  worldly,  and  selfish  spirit ;  but  rather  make  him 
feel,  even  when  you  cannot  enter  into  all  his  plans,  that  yet  you  honour  him 
for  his  faithfulness  and  zeal. 

It  cannot  be  unseasonable  to  remind  you  of  the  influence,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  which  a  pure  and  faithful  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  fitted  to  exert 
Where  such  a  privilege  is  enjoyed,  it  involves  solemn  responsibilities.  The 
light  of  truth,  when  failing  to  transform  and  sanctify,  serves  to  increase  the 
siuner's  guilt,  and  to  enhance  his  punishment.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
same  truth,  human  beings  are  ripened  either  for  perfect  blessedness,  or  for 
eternal  destruction.  '^  We  are,"  says  the  apostle,  ^'  a  sweet  savour  of 
Christ  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish :  to  the  one  we  are 
the  savour  of  life  unto  life  ;  to  the  other,  we  are  the  savour  of  death  unto 
death :  and  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  The  truth  of  God,  presented 
to  the  mind  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  when 
eith^  disbelieved,  or  only  producing  such  impressions  as  are  lost  as  soon  as 
the  living  voice  ceases  to  be  heard,  tends  to  harden  the  heai%  to  deaden 
the  conscience,  and  to  bring  the  sinner  into  the  awful  condition  in  which  he 
is  described  as  having  eyes  while  he  sees  not,  ears  while  he  hears  not,  and 
a  heart  while  he  does  not  understand.  Let  it  be  the  sulg®^^  ^^  your  earnest 
desire,  that  the  light  of  a  Gospel  ministry,  again  to  ahine  among  you,  maj 
not  prove  to  your  condemnation^  but  rather  to  your  present  comfort,  and  to 
your  eternal  salvation. 

Let  me  also  exhort  you  to  aim  at  growth  in  religion,  at  degrees  of  attain- 
ment corresponding  to  the  measure  of  privilege  you  enjoy.  Do  not  be  con- 
tent with  such  an  amount  of  knowledge,  or  of  outward  decency,  as  may  be 
needful  to  secure  your  position  in  the  church.  Be  ever  aiming  at  increas- 
ing conformity  to  that  high  standard  of  attainment  which  the  Word  pre- 
scribes. The  present  are  times  in  which  the  achievements  of  human  skill 
are  so  varied  and  wonderful,  that  attention  is  apt  to  be  withdrawn  from 
those  things  which  are  unseen,  and  fixed  on  the  material  wonders  that  sur- 
round us.  To  the  latter  we  are  not  to  be  indifferent ;  and  yet  we  must 
remember  that  all  wisdom  which  pertains  exclusively  to  time  is  of  small  im- 
portance, when  compared  with  the  wisdom  that  maketh  wise  unto  salvation. 

I  would  exhort  you  to  the  improvement  of  present  privilege,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  you  know  not  how  long  you  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  it. 
You  know  not  how  soon  you  may  be  required  to  render  your  account; 
neither  do  you  know  how  soon  your  pastor  may  be  required  to  render  his. 
It  seems  but  as  yesterday,  when  we  were  last  assembled  in  this  place  for  the 
ordination  of  one  to  be  your  pastor.*  Short  as  the  period  is,  he  has  fini^ed 
his  course,  and  entered  on  his  rest.  He  now  speaks  to  us,  in  accents  of 
warning,  from  the  cold  and  silent  grave.  The  father  who  then  addressed 
you,  as  I  do  now,  has  also  fallen  asleep.t  We  are  thus  reminded  that 
neither  high  endowments,  nor  enlightened  zeal,  nor  extensive  usefuhiess, 

*  Rev.  Peter  Barron.    Ordained  January  1662 ;  died  Jane  1855. 
t  Rev.  Dr  Young. 
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will  secure  us  against  the  ravages  of  death.  But,  if  there  is  much  in  our 
present  circumstances  to  remind  us  that  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the 
glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass,  there  is  not  a  little  also  to  remind  us, 
that  while  the  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  fi^eth  away,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever. 

Your  minister  has  been  told,  by  the  brother  who  preceded  me,  that  one 
part  of  his  duty  is  to  visit  his  people  in  afliiction.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
you  have  also  a  duty  to  perform  in  connection  with  this  matter.  It  is  your 
daty  to  give  him  information  when  such  cases  do  occur.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  persons  to  complain  of  ministers  for  not  having  visited  them  in  sickness, 
while  they  themselves  are  to  blame  for  not  having  informed  them  of  their 
sickness.  There  is  a  plain  direction  given  to  persons  in  sickness,  namely, 
to  "  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,"  They  may  say,  indeed,  that  the 
minister  may  happen  to  hear  of  their  illness,  and  may  come  unasked ;  but  if 
he  should  not  happen  to  hear,  what  ground  have  they,  in  right  or  reason,  to 
complain  ?  They  would  not  act  thus,  if  they  were  sincerely  desirous  of  his 
visits.  They  send  for  the  physician.  Why  not  also  call  for  th;e  elders  of 
the  church  ? 

I  would  exhort  the  young  to  make  conscience  of  waiting,  not  only  on  the 
puhlic  ministrations  of  their  pastor,  but  also  on  his  private  instructions.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  he  will  feel  the  obligations  under  which  he  is  laid,  to  feed 
Christ's  lambs.  In  such  labours  he  has  been  most  usefully  engaged  in  the 
years  that  are  past.  I  feel  assured  that  he  will  look  to  this  still  as  an  im^ 
portant  department  of  his  work.  Make  it  evident  that  you  appreciate  his 
instructions,  and  that  under  him  you  are  increasing,  not  only  in  years,  but 
in  wisdom,  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  "  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend 
you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  who  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and 
to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified."    Amen. 
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No.  III. — ^FBV£B  POISONS :   HOW  TO  MAKB  THEM  IN  THE  CITT.* 

Let  the  reader's  fancy  call  up  to  view  a  strange,'  dirty-looking  fluid — or  rather  half 
solid,  half  fluid,  soft,  gelatinous  sort  of  thing — and  his  imagination  contemplates  a 
remarkable  substance,  recently  discovered,  which,  in  minute  quantity,  has  sometimes 
been  injected  into  the  veins  of  dogs,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  its  extraordinary 
effects.  As  I  hold  it  up  to  you  in  a  well  stoppered  phial,  you  think  it  a  very  harm- 
less looking  thii^  indeed,  nothing  perhaps  but  a  little  dirty  water,  with  a  deal  of 
gluey  stuflf  dissolved  in  it.  But,  ^ !  that  label ;  see  there  conspicuously  displayed 
the  ghastly  figure  of  a  human  skull  I  An  emblem  that  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  fluid  within,  and  a  warning  to  all  who  may  handle  such  a  phial  to  be  cautious 
how  ihey  tamper  with  its  deadly  contents.  While  nobody  would  think  of  tasting 
such  a  fluid,  with  its  venomous  character  so  grinningly  set  forth,  some  one  might 
suppose  there  could  be  no  great  harm  at  least  in  opening  the  stopper,  and  feeling 
its  smell.  The  moment  I  saw  such  a  thing  attempted,  I  would  cry  out  in  the  greatest 
consternation,  **  Hold,  friend  I  Be  cautious  even  how  you  scent  its  odour  1  That 
fluid  is  nothing  but  a  sraeU— a  subtle,  invisible,  poisonous  smell — condensed  by 
chemistry  into  a  liquid  form,  and  made  palpable  to  sight !  Aye,  a  smell  so  noxious, 
that  in  a  state  of  concentration,  one  inspiration  has  often  struck  down  a  man  with 
instant  death;  and  so  universally  diffused,  that  of  the  total  number  of  human  beings 

•  By  Robert  Pairman,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Biggar.    See  United  Prabytarian  Magazine  for 
Jamtary,  p.  15. 
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that  annually  perish  throughout  the  globe,  nearly  the  one-half  perish  in  consequence 
of  its  inhalation ! " 

Let  the  reader  conjecture  what  is  this  mysterious  fluid — ^its  nature  and  its  name? 

This  we  ma^  call  the  ^'  Liquid  Essence  qf  all  putrid,  typhoidy  or  malignant  f even!* 
And  why  call  it  by  such  a  name  ?  Because,  by  inserting  a  few  drops  into  the  yeios 
of  a  dog,  you  can  inoculate  that  dog  with  typhus  fever,  as  easily  as  you  can  ino9alate 
a  man  with  small-pox.  For  a  short  perioa  the  animal  seems  little  harmed  ;  then 
becomes  restless,  feverish,  shows  signs  of  great  distress ;  soon  falls  into  a  state  of 
helpless  prostration ;  in  one  word,  exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of  malignant  feyer, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  or  hours,  dies  either  with  the  foetid  mouth  and 
delirious  brain  of  typhus,  or  under  the  influence  of  that  hlaek  vomits  so  characteristic 
of  yellow  fever.  That  subtle  thing,  the  infection  of  typhus,  we  have  caught  it  at 
last  I  A  few  years  ago,  many  doubted  its  existence.  Now,  in  some  respects,  ve 
know  its  nature  and  composition  as  well  as  we  know  the  composition  of  arsenic; 
can  even  make  it ;  cork  it  up  in  a  phial,  as  we  would  cork  up  strychnine  or  prussie 
acid ;  and  carry  it  about  with  us  to  experiment  upon  dogs  or  other  animals.  For 
chemistry  has  seized  hold  of  its  subtle  atoms,  caused  them  to  coalesce,  and  com- 
pelled  them,  by  the  potency  of  its  magic  touch,  to  stand  forth  in  a  form  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  I  In  essential  composition,  this  flud  p<Mson  is  found  to  consist  of 
condensed  watery  vapour,  holding  in  solution  organic  (t.  e.  animal  or  vegetable) 
matter,  in  a  state  of  high  ptttrescenci/.  Its  degree  of  putrescency  seems  to  indicate 
its  degree  of  virulence.  And,  according  as  the  animal  or  vegetable  matter  predomi- 
nates, so  will  vary  the  type  of  the  resulting  fever. 

Of  this  mystenous  fluid  we  next  enquire,  How  is  it  made,  and  where  procured  ? 

An  infallible  recipe  for  making  fever  poisons  would  be  very  unnecessary,  were  it 
not  that  many,  alas  I  make  them,  not  knowing  what  they  are  about ;  and  were  it  Bot 
that  we  hope  to  draw  from  it  another'  recipe  of  more  importance,  viz. :  the  most 
effectual  means  of  sweeping  typhus  fever  from  the  face  of  our  land.     Suppose  you 
apply  to  a  chemist  to  make  for  you  a  few  drops  of  this  fluid  essence.    **  Go  (he 
might  say)  to  yon  fever  patient,  lying  in  a  small,  close,  ill-ventilated  chamber. 
Bring  me  a  jar  of  air  from  thence,  loaded  as  it  is  with  the  infectious  effluvia  eman- 
ating from  his  sick-bed,  and  I  will  show  to  you  the  importance  of  ventilation,  for  I 
will  condense  it  to  you  out  ofthat^    ^^Sir!  Tyou  reply)  I  dare  not  visit  such  a 
dangerous  chamber.     If  the  poison  can  be  found  nowhere  else,  I  will  rather  want  it 
than  run  the  risk."     "  O,  then  (he  continues),  bring  me  a  jar  of  air  from  yon  over- 
crowded, filthy  lodging-house.     Collect  the  effluvia  emanating  from  so  many  animal 
frames;  and,  though  fever  has'not  yet  commenced  its  ravages,  I  will  show  you  that 
it  cannot  long  be  idle, /or  /  toill  condense  it  to  you  out  of  that*'    Or  he  might  sar, 
'*  Go  to  yon  stagnant  marshy  bog,  where  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  is 
rotting  in  the  sun,  and  I  will  show  you  wh^  fever  ever  hovers  around  its  border, /or 
/  will  condense  it  to  you  out  of  that.*'  Or,  *'  if  you  wish  the  fever  of  the  purely  typhoid 
type,  collect  me  the  effluvia  of  yon  accumulated  mass  of  animal  substance  undergoing 
decay,  and  I  will  show  you  why  the  mansions  of  the  dead  should  never  be  placed 
near  the  abodes  of  the  hving ;  why  a  crowded  burial  ground  in  the  centre  of  London, 
a  few  years  back,  sucked  into  its  vortex,  through  the  avenue  of  tvphus,  multitudes 
of  the  living  all  around ;  why  the  plains  of  Sevastopol,  converted  by  victory  into  a 
gigantic  graveyard,  created  for  the  gallant  French  who  occupied  them,  a  foe  that 
valour  could  not  cope  with,  and  shafts,  emanating  from  Russian  slain,  far  more 
deadlv  than  aught  that  were  hurled  at  them  from  Russian  phalanx ;  collect  me,  I 
sa^,  tne  effluvia  emanating  from  any  animal  matter  imdergoing  decay,  and  the  poison 
of  typhus,  pure  and  unalkyed,  I  will  condense  to  you  out  of  that."    Finally,  a  few 
years  back  he  might  have  said,  "  Bring  me  a  jar  of  air  from  yon  filthy,  pest-produc- 
ing lane  of  London ;  and  I  will  show  you  why  fever  there  erects  its  sable  throne ; 
prowls  about  it  like  a  fell  destroyer ;  knocks  at  the  door  of  almost  every  dwelling, 
and  ceases  not  to  hold  its  carnival  of  death.    For  out  of  that  air,  such  as  it  exists  in 
its  natural  and  ordinary  state,  and  such  as  it  is  breathed  day  by  day  as  a  substitute 
for  the  pure  breeze  of  heaven — as  surely  as  we  can  find  the  poison  floating  in  the 
ward  of  a  fever  hospital,  so  surely  will  I  condense  it  to  you  out  of  that." 

The  reader  may  rest  assured  there  is  not  in  all  this  any  exaggeration.    Jars  of 
air  have  actually  been  collected  from  these  various  quarters — over-crowded  dens, 
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lathy  lanes,  and  all  atmospbefes  loaded  with  organic  imptrrity — the  fever  poison  ex- 
tracted from  them,  and,  with  the  condensed  infection  thus  procured,  dogs  have  been 
inoculated  with  typhus  fever.  That  eminent  authority,  Dr  8outhwood  Smith,  refer- 
ring to  this  very  poison,  says,  "  By  varying  the  intensity/  and  the  dose  of  the  poison 
thus  obtained,  it  is  possible  to  produce  fever  of  almost  anv  type,  endowed  with 
almost  any  degree  of  mortal  power."  Thus  have  been  solved  the  important  prob- 
lems, why  the  world  hitherto  has  been  so  afflicted,  and  what  means  we  may  expect 
the  Lord  to  bless  for  its  restoration  to  a  better  state  of  things. 

In  all  tropical  climates  people  catch  fever  from  a  marsh,  precisely  in  the  same 
iraj  as,  and  much  more  frequently  than,  we  do  here  from  a  human  bemg.  Indeed, 
it  can  be  calculated,  from  the  number  of  medical  students  daily  yisiting  a  fever  hos- 
pital, that  the  ratio  of  infection  caught  in  a  fever  ward  rarely  exceeds  1  for  every 
1000  visits.  In  other  words,  were  1000  medical  students  in  a  body  to  visit  a  fever 
v&rd,  the  probability  is,  that  out  of  that  number,  not  more  than  one  would  become 
affected.  Whereas,  were  1000  persons  to  remain  as  long,  in  the  autumn  months 
especially,  in  some  of  the  marshes  and  jungles  of  India,  500  at  least  would  be  almost 
certain  to  catch  a  fever.  And  if  these  marshes  be  situated  in  glens,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  lofty  hills,  so  as  to  prevent  adequate  ventilation,  the  poison  becomes  so 
mhx  and  intense,  that  one  inspiration  of  the  envenomed  air  will  strike  a  man 
dead  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning's  flash — the  effect  (as  the  superstiti- 
ous natives  fancy)  of  invisible  arrows,  shot  by  the  malignant  divinity  of  the  glen 
against  all  who  have  the  temerity  to  invade  his  haunts.  If  a  boat  or  ship  be  sailing 
in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  marsh,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  crew  dare  not  for 
their  lives  approach  within  even  miles  of  the  shore,  unless  the  wind  be  in  a  favour- 
able direction.  They  would  rather  encounter  the  raging  lion  himself,  roaming 
about  in  an  African  forest,  or  the  ferocious  tiger  springing  forth  from  an  Indian 
jungle,  than  they  would  encounter  such  a  harmless  looking  thing  as  the  land  smell 
of  such  a  shore.  A  sudden  shifting  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  blow  on  them  from  the 
land  side,  will  throw  that  crew  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  consternation  and  alarm  ; 
because  they  know,  by  sad  experience,  that  before  they  can  get  all  the  port-holes 
closed,  and  before  they  can  possibly  get  out  of  the  way,  those  of  their  number  who 
may  require  to  remain  on  deck  to  do  what  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  are  almost 
sure  to  be  stricken  down,  if  not  in  the  arms  of  immediate  death,  at  least  there  and 
then  to  imbibe  the'seeds  of  a  fever  that  may  run  its  deadly  course  within  a  week. 

In  our  more  northern  climate,  where  heat  is  less  intense,  and  putrefactive  decom- 
position much  more  slow,  the  poison  rarely  shows  itself  in  this  very  virulent  and 
concentrated  form.  We  have  read,  indeed,  of  men  being  suddenly  killed  on  descend- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  deep  wells,  where  organic  substance  was  undergoing  decay ;  of 
others  invading,  with  sacrilegious  hands,  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  that  were  punished 
for  their  temerity  with  an  attack  of  fever  ;  and,  sure  enough,  even  in  this  country, 
ditches  far  more  infectious,  as  sources  of  fever,  than  any  human  being  is  fit  to  be, 
are  sometimes  known  to  exhale  a  poison  almost  equal  to  the  venom  of  any  tropical 
clime. 

This  condition  of  the  poison,  however,  is  with  us  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  all  accumulations 
of  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  materials,  all  pools  of  stagnant  foetid  water,  every 
Bndrained  morass  throughout  our  land,  yea,  every  little  dub  before  our  doors,  into 
which  we  pour  our  dirty  water  and  the  refuse  of  our  vegetables,  are  all  sources  of 
tbis  fever  poison.  And,  in  proportion  as  they  abound  in  any  locality,  especially  in 
large  towns,  where  the  proximity  of  houses  prevents  the  free  circulation  of  air,  in 
that  proportion  will  fever  find  there  an  abiding  resting-place  and  a  congenial  home. 

This  truth  was  very  strikingly  illustrated  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  London 
Board  of  Health  issued,  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  various  unions  throughout  the 
metropolis,  a  series  of  queries  as  to  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  their  respective  dis- 
^cts.  The  answers,  being  all  independent  of  each  other,  proclaim  aloud,  in  most 
emphatic  terms,  the  never-failing  connection  that  subsists  between  the  healthiness 
<jf  a  locality  and  its  degree  of  cleanliness.  One,  for  example,  answers,  that  of  all 
diseases  which  invade  his  district,  typhus,  and  continued  fever  are  the  chief; 
and  |hen  remarks,  that  "  there  is  an  open  sewer  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
ferict,"  and  that  the  **  great  majority"  of  the  fever  cases  occur  in  the  houses  situ* 
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ated  near  this  niirsery  of  disease.  Another  answers  that  his  district,  on  the  n^liole, 
has  salubrious  air,  and  is  remarkably  healthy.  Typhus  fever  scarcely  known  in  it, 
except  in  two  localities  only,  and  there  it  is  eoer  sure  to  riot*  And  then  we  find, 
that  these  localities  are  chiefly  distinguished  for  narirowness  of  street^  and  the  hea^ 
of  manure  with  which  they  abound.  A  third  describes  a  wry  dirty  street  of  forty 
houses.  In  that  street  alone  twelve  whole  families  have  been  seized,  not  one  menikr 
escaping !  A  fourth  describes  a  court  of  twenty  houses,  containing  nuisances  too 
indecorous  to  name;  in  this  court,  as  the  narrator  adds,  ^^  there  is  no  free  circulation 
of  air"  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  almost  every  house  fever  prevailed  I"  Others, 
again,  condescend  on  the  exact  number  of  their  cases.  Thus,  in  one  parish,  out  of  a 
pauper  population  of  5856,  2404,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  attacked  with  fever  in  the 
course  of  the  year !  In  other  parishes  this  proportion  is  greatly  exceeded !  While, 
in  St  George  the  Martyr,  the  pauper  population  being  1467,  all  were  the  subjects  of 
fever  together,  with  the  fractional  exception  of  191  persons! ! !  *  And  then,  as  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  these  various  districts,  we  will  not  shock  the  reader  by  de- 
scribing them.  In  the  words  of  the  narrator,  it  is  "  appalling."  But  why  wade 
further  through  such  sickening  nuisances,  or  enlarge  on  such  a  revolting  theme! 
Surely  we  have  said  enough  to  show,  that  all  atmospheres  loaded  with  organic  im- 
purity are  hot-beds  of  fever — that  typhus  especially  finds  there  its  appropriate  ali- 
ment— that  in  pure  fresh  air  it  cannot  live — in  an  atmosphere  of  vileness,  cannot  die. 

Dwellers  in  the  City !  do  you  wish  to  have  health  ?  you  must  first  have  air.  You 
must  widen  your  closes,  and  cover  your  ditches,  and  thin  your  lodging-bouses, 
and  burn  your  smoke,  and  deluge  your  sewers;  and  if  you  wish  to  sweep  fever  &om 
the  face  of  your  city,  you  must  sweep  it  at  the  point  of  a  scavenger's  broom  I 

True,  indeed,  such  nuisances,  by  corrupting  the  air,  in  general  only  predispose  to 
fever.  But,  under  circumstances  favourable  for  developing  the  poison,  they  do  some- 
thing more.  "Persons  then  direciij  catch  infection  from  them.  Dr  Potter  of  PeoQ- 
sylvania  (we  abridge  from  the  Fifth  London  Keport),  was  called  to  a  family  of  tive 
members,  two  of  whom  were  aflected  with  dysentery,  the  other  three  with  malignant 
fever,  one  seemingly  at  the  point  of  death.  Such  an  unusual  thing  as  a  whole 
family,  in  a  healthy  district,  being  prostrated  at  once  under  malignant  disease,  ex- 
cited his  suspicions  that  some  enemy  must  be  lurking  about  the  house  itself.  Search 
discovered  some  apertures  in  the  floor,  communicating  with  a  cellar  below,  in  which 
was  lodged  much  stagnant  water.  On  removing  the  family  to  another  house,  all, 
from  that  day^  became  convalescent.  But,  alas  I  two  men,  hired  by  the  owner  to 
pump  out  the  water,  were  dead  of  fever  within  a  week.  What,  again,  is  a  foetid 
marsh,  but  a  huge  monster  of  a  fever  patient,  exhaling  from  his  surface  infectious 
effluvia,  and  tainting  by  his  breath  the  atmosphere  around  ?  O  that  men  would 
look  on  it  as  such,  and,  opening  several  sluices  in  his  body,  have  him  bled  to  death ! 
Edinburgh  had  once  some  swampy  land  near  her  western  b(M:ders ;  and  for  the  people 
of  the  district,  every  spring  especially,  to  escape  an  attack  of  intermittenL  fever,  was 
almost  as  rare  as  for  children  now-a-days  to  escape  the  measles.  But  the  advance 
of  agriculture,  by  substituting  for  the  exhalations  of  stagnant  pools  the  fragrance 
of  fresh  and  blooming  fields,  has  rendered  the  locality,  where  our  ague-stricken 
forefathers  shivered  and  died,  equal  in  salubrity  to  any  in  the  land. 

And  what  a  marsh  is  to  intermittent  fever,  that,  probably,  is  every  mass  of  cor- 
rupting manure  to  typhus.  In  airy  situations  they  may  do  little  harm.  But  when 
peculiarly  vile,  and  favoured  by  such  congenial  influences  as  heat,  moisture,  confined 
air,  etc.,  they  are  not  only  unwholesome,  but,  like  marshes,  may  even  become  directljf 
infectious.  Away,  then,  from  the  precincts  of  our  dwellings  with  those  hillocky 
homes  of  our  country's  subtle  and  most  malignant  foe  I  We  are  wise  if  we  look  on 
them  as  so  many  typhoid  Malakoff  towers — ^receptacles  of  the  enemy  in  amazing 
force — and  shots  from  which  are  highly  dangerous.  Dr  Amot  of  London  mentions 
an  instance  where  four  members  of  one  family  were  all,  ai  one  and  the  same  moment, 
prostrated  in  the  arms  of  a  malignant  fever,  and  where  the  infecticm  could  be  dearly 

*  This  system  of  wholesale  poisoning  almost  reminds  us  of  Gibraltar  in  1804,  when, 
out  of  a  population  of  9000  civilians,  only  28  persons  escaped  an  attack  of  yellow 
fever! — ^more  than  one-third  of  the  population  dying.  The  state  of  the  drains,  and 
other  nuisances,  were  suspected  as  the  cause. 
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traced  to  this  very  cause.  And  it  is  quite  well  known,  that  when  the  effluvia  of 
foul  obstructed  drains  gain  admission  into  a  house  (as  happened  to  a  farm-house  in 
Peeblesshire  a  few  years  ago),  the^  never  fail  to  poison  the  family,  either  with 
fever,  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  degree  of  vileness. 

Let  us  look  to  Ethiopia — ^look  to  Egypt — and  study  the  phenomena  of  fever 
poisons  on  a  magnificent  scale.  In  Ethiopia  we  find  that  an  invasion  of  plague  is 
usually,  perh^ips  always,  preceded  by  an  invasion  of  locusts.  Myriads  of  these 
creatures  infest  the  land,  in  such  swarms  as  to  blacken  the  face  of  the  sky.  They 
settle  down  on  the  extensive  plains  of  Ethiopia ;  and,  after  eating  up  every  green 
thing,  lie  down  and  die.  By  and  by  the  rainy  season  sets  in.  These  pliuns  are 
converted  into  extensive  swamps,  in  which  lie  tne  corrupting  bodies  of  the  locusts. 
The  atmosphere  becomes  poisoned  all  around,  and  the  poor  Ethiopians  fall  in  thou- 
sands. In  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  phenomena  of  plague  are  still  more  strange.  Its 
birth-place  there  is  a  stagnant  canal,  which  traverses  Grand  Cairo,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  Nile  ;  and  the  time  of  its  birth  is  when  the  river  is  ebbest,  and  the 
kat  most  intense.  Issuing  thence,  this  destroying  angel  almost  invariably  travels 
i»  0  northerly  direction,  i.  «.,  follows  the  Very  track  of  the  river.  Because,  partly  by 
reason  of  its  own  mud,  and  partly  also  from  the  great  amount  of  impurities  con- 
stantly being  poured  into  it,  the  Nile  is  something  like  a  great  open  common  sewer 
trarersing  Egypt.  And  once  established,  nothing  earthly  can  arrest  its  course.  On- 
ward, onward,  in  its  deadly  march,  it  bids  defiance  to  all  human  power ;  till  nature 
herself  suddenly  stops  it,  m  a  manner  at  once  striking  and  instructive :  and  that  is, 
when  she  causes  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  overflow,  and,  by  one  great  measure  of 
Sanitary  Reform,  sweeps  away  the  exciting  causes  of  the  disease. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  men  have  at  length  learned  a  lesson  from  nature ;  and,  having 
fevered  that  plague  is  just  one  form  of  typhus  fever,  we  have  applied  the  same 
principles  of  treatment  to  other  forms  of  it,  prowling  about  our  closes  and  lanes, 
and  have  found  that  cleanliness  operates  like  a  charm.  Already  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  is  beginning  to  appear.  In  numerous  instances,  the  digging  even  of 
one  dram,  or  covering  one  common  sewer,  has  arrested  the  course  of  a  devouring 
fever,  and  snatched  from  it  multitudes  of  human  beings.  Indeed,  Providence  has 
so  blessed  the  labours  of  our  various  Sanitary  Commissions,  that  the  progress  of 
their  agents  throughout  the  land  can  be  distinctly  traced,  in  the  diminution  of  dis- 
ease that  marks  their  path.  "  If  you  trace  down  (says  Dr  Southwood  Smith)  the 
fever  districts  on  a  map,  and  then  compare  that  map  with  the  map  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  you  will  find  that,  wherever  the  Commissioners  have  not  been, 
there  fever  is  prevalent;  and,  on  the  contrary,  wherever  they  have  been,  there  fever 
is  tomparativdy  absent !  " 

Let  all  unite,  then,  in  this  cleanly  work.  So  shall  we  be  honoured  to  hasten  the 
advent  of  that  blessed  era,  when  disease,  like  a  thing  ashamed,  shall  hide  its  head ; 
and  streams  of  health,  blending  their  waters  with  streams  of  righteousness,  shall 
foil  down  our  streets  like  a  mighty  river — to  wash  from  their  virus  all  the  dens  of 
fe^er,  and  inundate  every  alley,  court,  and  wynd. 


SONGS  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

When,  courting  slumber.  My  soul  Thou  keepest, 

The  hours  I  number,  Who  never  sleepest ; 

And  sad  cares  cumber  'Mid  gloom  the  deepest, 

My  wearied  mind ;  There's  light  above., 

This  thought  shall  cheer  me^  Thine  eyes  behold  me; 

That  Thou  art  near  me ;  Thine  arms  enfold  me ; 

Thme  ear  to  hear  me  Thy  Word  hast  told  me 

Is  still  inclined.  That  God  is  Love. 

Conder^s  Hymns, 
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THE  SEVEN. 

DEDICATED   TO   THE   REVS.   TIYO    SOGA,    ROBERT   JOHNSTON,   DANIEL  M*LEAN, 
WILLIAM   GILLIES,    WILLIAM  WHITECROSS,   DUNCAN   FORBES, 

AND   THOMAS  BOYD,, 

Od  their  designation  as  Missionaries  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
to  Caffraria  and  the  West  Indies. — January,  1857. 
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Brothbrs,  to  the  s:v7art  race  sent ! 
Brothers,  to  the  Lord's  work  lent ! 
Go  the  way  your  Master  went, 

Sy  the  Spirit  driven ; 
To  the  desert,  and  the  war ; 
To  the  kloofs  and  isles  afar 
Where  the  Spoiler's  strongholds  are 

Valiant  go,  ye  seren  I 

By  the  blood  the  hlest  One  shed, 
When  He  bowed  to  death  His  head ; 
When  the  pierced  limbs  streamed  red. 

And  the  side  was  riven ; 
By  the  bursting  of  His  grave, 
Signal  of  His  might  to  save ; 
By  the  living  Fire  He  gave, 

Conquering  go,  ye  seven ! 

He  who  once  from  Olives*  crest, 
Psrting  to  His  glorious  rest, 
^orth  and  south,  and  east  and  west, 

Sent  His  own  eleven, — 
Bade  them,  swift  as  couriers,  run 
Publishing  salvation  won, 
Widely  as  the  circling  sun, — 

Sendeth  you,  His  seven. 

Fear  not  earthly  bonds  to  sever ; 
He  forsakes  His  servants — ^never ; 
I  am  with  you,  lo,  for  ever — 

So  the  word  was  given : 
Leaning  on  the  promise  sure, 
Underneath  His  shield  secure. 
Strong  to  do,  and  dare,  and  dure. 

Joyous  go,  ye  seven  I 

Tiong  have  veterans,  from  the  field, 
Sending  weary  o'er  their  shield, 
Brave,  but  few,  for  help  appealed ; 
Patient  have  they  striven : 


Now  be  welcome  snccours  sped  I 
Step  where  stood  the  honoured  dead ; 
Where  the  pioneers  have  led, 
Follow  on,  ye  seven ! 

Hark  I  thev  call  yon,  o'er  the  wave,— 
Sons  by  fallen  warrior's  grave, 
Children  of  the  exile-slave — 

(Be  the  wrong  forgiven !) 
Haste  ye,  herald-sons  of  peace, 
Bid  the  mourner's  wailing  cease ; 
Sound  the  captive  soul's  release ; 

Speed  ye,  brothers  seven  I 

As  you  toil,  this  thought  shall  cheer, 
Sevenfold  love  has  linked  you  here ; 
And  when  summons,  late  or  near. 

Calls  your  first  to  heaven, 
There  shall  He,  in  white  robes  drest, 
As  He  mingles  with  the  blest. 
Whisper,  mindful  of  the  rest, — 

"  I  am  one  of  seven." 

Bod  from  noble  Erskine's  root  I 
Branch  from  good  Gillespie's  shoot ! 
Twined,  and  clustered  now  with  fruit. 

Like  the  cedar,  thriven ; 
Happy  church,  united,  free. 
Bless  the  King  that  blesseth  thee ; 
Prospered  aims,  adoring,  see. 

Sending  forth  thy  seven. 

Pledge  them,  honoured  as  thou  art, 
Pledge  them  open  hand  and  heart, 
Pledge  them  prayer,  when  far  apart, 

Ofiered  mom  and  even ; 
Till  in  Eden  bloom  shall  smile, 
Cafire  glen  and  Indian  isle, 
Sending  blessings  back  the  while. 

Seventy  fold  for  seven. 
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SYSTEM,  OB  METHOD  OF  INBTBITGTIOK. 

Two  great  practical  difficulties  meet  us  in 
.he  working  of  Sabbath  schools.    The  one 
iJB,  to  maintain  a  sufficient  staff  of  qualified 
teachers ;  the  other,  to  get  them  to  adopt 
and  follow  out  an  approved  method  of 
teaching.    I  purpose  to  devote  some  re- 
marks to  the  discussion  of  this  latter  dif- 
ficulty.   Taking  for  granted  that  you  ever 
keep  steadily  in  view  the  great  aim  of 
Sabbath-school  training — to  instil  into  the 
yoang  mind  love  to  Jesus,  and  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  and  that  you  are  careful 
in  the  selection  of  teachers ;  I  shall  in- 
quire what  is  the  best  system  of  Sabbath- 
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school  tuition,  and  what  is  the  best  mode  of 
prosecuting  that  system. 

Let  me  remind  you  at  the  outset,  that, 
to  give  any  system  a  fair  chance  of  success, 
there  must  be  a  careful  classification  of 
scholars,  according  to  age,  ability,  and 
other  considerations,  and  not  more  than  six 
or  eight  pupils  in  each  class.  There  must 
also  be  a  well  defined  system  of  order, 
government,  and  discipline ;  without  these, 
no  school  can  prosper,  and  no  style  of 
teaching  be  productive  of  much  good.  The 
discipline  of  the  school,  after  its  arrange- 
ments are  well  considered  and  complete, 
must  be  a  combination  of  kindness  and 
energetic  firmness.     Let  the  commands 
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issued  be  carefiillj  weighed  and  ever  reason- 
able, and  then  let  obedience  to  teachers, 
and  obedience  to  the  superintendent,  be 
the  first  law  of  the  institution.  I  am  well 
aware  that,  on  the  subject  of  discipline  in 
schools,  there  is  diversity  of  opinion,  and 
that  there  is  room  for  it.  No  one  mode  of 
management  will  be  found  equally  well 
adapted  to  all  classes  of  children.  While 
the  law  of  kindness  ought  to  be  the  general 
rule,  there  may  occasionally  be  need  for 
punishment,  or  ejection  from  school.  I 
cannot  forbear  quoting  an  anecdote  on  this 
point,  from  the  recently  published  life  of 
Dr  Chalmers.  "  Although  we  had  no  set 
forms  of  teaching,  yet  we  conversed  over 
all  the  modes,  that  we  might  find  out  the 
best.  On  one  point  we  had  much  dis- 
cussion, namely,  whether  or  not  punish- 
ment should  be  resorted  to  in  a  Sabbath 
school.  Mr  Stow  was  very  strenuous  in 
condemning  its  introduction — ^I  was  rather 
inclined  the  other  way.  Among  other 
strong  cases,  Mr  Stow  told  us  of  a  boy  who 
had  been  so  restless,  idle,  and  mischievous, 
that  he  was  airaid  he  would  have  to  put 
him  away,  when  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  to  give  the  boy  an  office.  He  put, 
accordingly,  all  the  candles  of  the  school 
under  his  care.  From  that  hour  he  was  an 
altered  boy,  and  became  a  diligent  scholar. 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  trying 
my  way  of  it  also.  A  school,  composed  of 
twenty  or  thirty  boys,  situated  in  the  east 
end  erf  the  parish,  had  become  so  unruly 
and  unmanageable,  that  it  had  beaten  off 
every  teacher  who  had  gone  to  it.  The 
Society  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
and  the  doctor  asked  me  if  I  would  go  out 
and  try  to  reduce  it  to  oVder.  I  was  not 
very  fond  of  the  task,  but  consented.  I 
went  out  the  next  Sabbath,  and  told  the 
boys,  whom  I  found  all  assembled,  that  I 
had  heard  a  very  bad  account  of  them,  that 
I  had  come  out  for  the  purpose  of  doing  them 
good,  that  I  must  have  peace  and  attention, 
that  I  would  submit  to  no  disturbance,  and 
that,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  begin  with 
prayer.  They  all  stood  up,  and  I  com- 
menced, and  certainly  did  not  forget  the 
injunction — Watch  and  pray.  -I  had  not 
proceeded  two  sentences,  when  one  little 
fellow  gave  his  neighbour  a  tremendous 
dig  in  the  side ;  I  instantly  stepped  for- 
ward, and  gave  him  a  sound  cuff  on  the  side 
of  the  head.  I  never  spoke  a  word,  but 
stepped  back,  concluded  the  prayer,  taught 
for  a  month,  and  never  had  a  more  orderly 
school.  The  case  was  reported  at  one  of 
our  own  meetings.  The  doctor  enjoyed  it 
exceedingly ;  and,  taking  up  my  instance, 
and  comparing  it  with  Mr  Stow*s,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  question  of  punishment  or 
non-punishment  stood  just  where  it  was, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  found  that  the 


judicious  appointment  of  a  candle-snnffer- 
general  and  a  good  cuff  on  the  lug  had  been 
about  equally  efficacious.^' 

These  preliminaries  settled,  we  approach 
the  question  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves 
for  consideration — What  is  the  best  system 
or  method  of  teaching  in  Sabbath  schools? 
We  confess  that  a  constant  theorizing,  and 
too  many  new  plans,  is  a  great  evil.  There 
must  be  occasional  inquiiT  into  well  ascer- 
tained improvements,  and  a  keeping  pace 
with  the  advances  of  the  age ;  but  when 
theory  and  invention  are  ever  at  work, 
the  teacher  will  exhaust  his  best  energies 
on  these,  and  his  pupils,  meanwhile,  will 
reap  little  benefit.  Dr  Chalmers  spoke  of 
Christians  being  sometimes  in  danger  of 
being  bustled  out  of  their  (spirituality. 
There  is  some  danger  of  our  being  planned 
or  projected  out  of  true  practical  useful- 
ness. The  most  efficient  teachers  will 
generally  be  found  to  have  the  fewest  plans 
and  theories. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  is,  even  in  this  advanced  age, 
too  much  random  work  in  our  Sabbath 
schools.  Every  teacher  does  just  as  he 
pleases  ;  and  the  system  pursued  is  simply 
no  system  at  all.  No  Sabbath  school  can 
flourish  under  such  mismanagement.  There 
must  be  some  uniform  series  of  lessons, 
and  a  harmonious  plan  of  procedure,  if  the 
machinery  of  the  school  would  be  found  to 
work  sweetly  and  effectively.  Many  well 
tried  plans  are  before  us,  and  we  must 
select  the  one  best  suited  to  our  circum- 
stances, ana  adhere  steadily  to  it,  until  we 
hear  of  one  decidedly  preferable. 

In  England,  we  think  there  has  been 
more  theorizing  than  in  Scotland;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  much  more  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  conveniences  of  Sabbath 
school  teaching.  *  They  are  perhaps  more 
systematic — more  business-like,  and  less 
slovenly,  than  we  are  in  Scotland.  At  the 
same  time,  some  of  their  plans  would  not 
meet  our  views  of  Sabbath  school  training 
at  all.  The  systems  adopted  in  England 
have  been  fully  discussed  in  the  work  of 
Louisa  Davids.  They  are  chiefly  the  fol- 
lowing, on  which  I  proceed  to  offer  some 
brief  strictures : — 

l»f.  The  Individual  Method^ — or  hearing 
each  child  repeat  the  lesson  separately. 
This  plan  is  decidedly  bad.  While  the 
teacher  is  engaged  with  a  child  towards  the 
one  end  of  the  form,  the  children  towards 
the  other  end  are  idling  or  talking,  or 
something  worse.  But  bad  as  this  plan 
undoubtedly  is,  it  is  very  prevalent  among 
us.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  requires  some 
enei^,  and  not  a  little  tact,  to  attract  and 
sustain  the  attention  of  a  whole  class  at 
once ;  and  our  female  teachers  especial!/ 
find  it  difficult.    Nevertheless,  my  earnest 
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counsel  is — ^Abandon  the  tWtVu/uo/ method, 
as  fit  to  be  tolerated  only  in  the  lowest 
grade  of  schools,  where  poor  neglected 
cliildren  are  being  taught  the  alphabet  or 
first  lessons  in  reading,  and  make  an  effort 
to  secure  the  attention  of  the  whole  class 
at  once,  and  thus  each  scholar  will  get  the 
benefit  of  all  that  may  be  said. 

2d,  The  Simultaneous  Method, — or  the 
whole  class  repeating  a  hymn  or  lesson  at 
the  same  time.    This  plan,  once  so  com- 
mon, has  few  claims  on  our  forbearance. 
It  may  do  for  an  infant  class  repeating 
hymns,  but  should  be  tolerated  nowhere 
else.    Its  natural  tendency  is  to  generate 
indolence,  by  preventing  the  teacher  from 
indindaalizing  his  class,  and  ascertaining 
the  proficiency  of  each  pupil.    Besides,  it 
is  by  far  too  noisy  for  our  Sabbath  schools, 
where  not  one  class,  but  all  the  classes, 
proceed  with  the  lesson  at  the  same  time. 

id,  The  Lesson  System, — or  deducing 
a  doctrine  and  application  from  some  pas- 
sage or  verse  of  Scripture.  Now,  where 
doctrines  and  applications  are  simple,  and 
obviously  deducible  from  the  passage,  no 
intelligent  teacher  will  fail  to  notice  them. 
Bat  where  recondite  truths  are  attempted 
to  be  dug  out  by  comparatively  inex- 
perienced teachers,  there  is  no  small  danger 
that  the  Scriptures  will  be  often  wrested, 
and  passages  of  the  Bible  made  to  teach 
doctrines  not  contained  in  them.  These 
and  kindred  evils  render  this  plan,  espe- 
cially in  the  hands  of  young  teachers,  very 
objectionable. 

There  are  some  other  methods  practi- 
cally adopted  in  England,  but  little  known 
among  us,  such  as  Mimpriss'  graduated 
simultaneous  system,  which  is  too  mechani- 
cal and  too  intricate  with  its  manifold  ap- 
paratus, for  the  pupils  usually  found  in  our 
Scottish  schools.  Passing  over  these,  we 
come  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  London 
Sunday  School  Union.    It  is  called, 

4<A,  The  Collective  System,  The  same 
Scripture  lesson  is  presented  to  all,  and 
each  pupil,  in  turn,  says  part  of  the  lesson, 
th  rest  listening  attentively.  This  latter 
point  should  be  strictly  enforced.  This 
plan  also  includes  interrogation  by  the 
teachers ;  and,  if  properly  followed  out,  is 
by  far  the  best.  The  only  serious  draw- 
back is  the  giving  of  the  same  lesson  to  all 
the  pupils  in  a  school,  whether  younger  or 
more  advanced.  In  short,  it  is  not  gradu- 
ated to  suit  different  stages  of  advance- 
ment. But,  while  the  lesson  is  the  same, 
and  the  printed  notes  for  teachers  precisely 
the  same,  surely  there  can  be  no  very 
serious  difficulty  with  a  judicious  teacher 


who  knows  the  capabilities  of  his  scholars. 
With  a  little  care,  he  can  so  simplify  hi« 
questions,  and  so  select  the  easiest  portions 
of  the  lesson,  as  to  bring  it  down  to  the 
level  of  the  least  profioient  of  his  pupils. 
Taking  it  as  a  svstem,  and  thus  managed, 
we  reckon  it  the  least  objectionable  we 
know. 

And  then,  consider  its  great  advantages. 
Bv  having  a  uniform  series  of  lessons  for  the 
whole  school,  these  lessons  can  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  all  the  teachers  for  carefol 
study  at  home.  And  it  is  here,  I  think, 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  teachers'  prepam- 
tion  should  be  made,  having  the  help  of 
printed  notes  on  the  lesson.  Besides,  this 
system  admits  of  a  teacher's  weekly  pre- 
paration meeting;  whereas,  if  each  class 
had  a  different  lesson,  such  a  meeting  could  > 
not  be  carried  on  without  cross  purposes 
and  endless  confusion.  And  these  meet- 
ings, together  with  a  Normal  Class  for 
training  young  teachers,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, and  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
mere  gossiping  clubs,  are  of  immense  value 
in  producing  and  fostering  good  feeling,  as 
well  as  piety  and  diligence,  among  the 
teachers,  and  promoting  the  general  effi- 
ciency and  prosperity  of  the  school. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Collective  System,  with  a  uniform  series 
of  lessons  for  the  whole  school,  skilfully 
used,  and  accommodated  by  each  teacher 
to  his  class,  is  the  best.  We  do  not  say, 
that,  in  all  its  parts,  it  should  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  class,  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 
For  example,  while  the  general  rule  ought 
to  be  as  we  have  stated  it — that  each  pupil 
in  turn  take  a  share  in  the  lesson,  all  the 
rest  meanwhile  listening  attentively — the 
teacher  may  often,  when  the  pupil  whose 
turn  it  is  fails,  throw  open  the  question  to 
the  whole  class,  and  thereby  stimulate 
their  attention,  and  ascertain  which  scholars 
are  the  most  prompt  and  proficient. 

In  short,  let  the  series  of  lessons  be 
simple  and  carefully  selected — let  the  les- 
son for  the  week  be  prescribed  to  the  class 
a  week  before  it  is  taught,  so  that  the 
children  may  go  over  it  at  home — let 
the  teachers  meet  to  study  that  lesson  on 
Monday  evening,  one  being  appointed  to 
make  remarks,  and  offer  explanations  for 
the  guidance  of  the  rest— >let  each  teacher 
then  carefully  consider  it  in  private ;  and 
thus,  thoroughly  finished,  let  them,  in  the 
spirit  of  humble  confidence,  come  forth  on 
the  Lord's  day  evening  to  the  school,  and 
great  good  can  scarcely  fail  to  follow.  * 

•  Hints  to  Sahbftth   School  Teachers.      By  a 
MiuiBter.    Kilmarnock:  J.  Brown. 
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UAHnSJJSQ  WOUNDS. 

A  HJLN  strikes  me  with  a  sword,  and  in- 
flicts a  wound.  Suppose,  instead  of  bind- 
ing up  the  wound,  I  show  it  to  everbodj ; 
and,  after  it  had  been  bound  up,  I  am 
taking  off  the  bandage  continually,  and 
examining  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and 
'making  it  to  fester,  till  my  limb  becomes 
greatly  inflamed,  and  my  general  health 
is  materially  affected  ;  is  there  a  person  in 
the  world  who  would  not  call  me  a  fool  ? 
Now,  such  a  fool  is  he,  who,  by  dwelling 
upon  little  injuries,  or  insults,  or  provoca- 
tions, causes  them  to  agitate  and  inflame 
his  mind.  How  much  better  were  it,  to 
put  a  bandage  over  the  wound,  and  never 
look  at  it  again. — Jamison, 


PENITENCE  IN  TRUE  PHILANTHBOPT. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  6od  Is  found  to  avail 
little  apart  from  the  kno)wledge  of  our- 
selves ;  and  unless  some  genuine  emotions 
of  contrition  have  broken  down  the  pride 
of  the  heart,  the  abstract  truth  of  the 
Divine  unity  seems  only  to  inflame  our 
arrogance,  and  to  prepare  us  to  be  inex- 
orable and  cruel.  So  it  was  in  the  system 
of  Mohammed ;  it  had  no  true  philan- 
thropy, because  it  had  no  humiliation,  no 
penitence,  and  no  method  of  propitiation. 
The  Koran  does  indeed  teach  and  inspire 
a  profound  reverence  toward  God ;  and  it 
has  actually  produced  among  its  adherents, 
and  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  prostration 
of  the  soul  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme 
Being  which  becomes  rational  creatures. 
But  at  this  point  it  stops :  Moslem  humi- 
liation has  no  tears,  and  as  it  does  not 
reach  the  depths  of  a  heartfelt  repentance, 
so  neither  is  it  cheered  by  that  gratitude 
which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of 
pardon.  No  sluices  of  sorrow  are  opened 
by  its  devotions ;  the  affections  are  not 
softened ;  there  is  a  feverish  heat  among 
the  passions ;  but  no  moisture.  Faith  and 
confidence  toward  God  are  bold  rather 
than  submissive,  and  the  soul  of  the  be- 
liever, basking  in  the  presumption  of  the 
Divine  favour,  might  be  compared  to  the 
scorched  Arabian  desert,  arid  as  it  is,  and 
unproductive,  and  liable  to  be  heaved  into 
billows  by  the  hurricane All  reli- 
gious history  may  be  appealed  to  in  attes- 
tation of  this  averment,  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the 
only  one  which  has  ever  generated  an 
efficacious  and  tender-spirited  philan- 
thropy. It  is  this  doctrine,  and  no  other, 
that  brings  into  combination  the  sensitive- 


ness and  the  zeal  necessary  to  the  vigour 
of  practical  good-will  toward  our  fellow- 
men.  Exclude  this  truth,  as  it  is  excluded 
by  sceptical  philosophy,  and  then  philac- 
thropy  becomes  vapid  matter  of  theory 
and  meditation.  Distort  it  with  the  Church 
of  Bome,  and  the-  zeal  of  charity  is  ex- 
changed for  the  rancour  of  proselytism. 
Quash  it,  as  the  Koran  does,  and  there 
springs  up  in  the  bosoms  of  men  a  hot  and 
active  intolerance.  The  Christian,  and  he 
alone,  is  expansively  and  assiduously  com- 
passionate; and  this  not  merely  because 
he  has  been  formally  enjoined  to  perform 
the  seven  works  of  mercy,  but  because  bis 
own  heart  has  been  softened  throughout 
its  very  substance ;  because  tears  have  be- 
come a  usage  of  his  moral  life ;  and  be- 
cause he  has  obtained  a  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  that  Divine  compassion,  rich  and 
free,  which  sheds  beams  of  hope  upon  all 
mankind. — Iscuxc  'Taylor, 

PANIHSIBTIC  PIETT. 

With  some  persons  the  ascripfion  of 
**  divinity"  to  everything  good  and  ^reat 
may  be  nothing  more  than  poetic  senti- 
ment, but  with  others  it  is  the  very  spirit  of 
atheism ;  in  this  polite  form,  they  bow  the 
Creator  out  of  His  own  universe.  To  mate 
everything  divine,  is  to  make  nothing 
divine  ;  to  find  essential  divinity  in  every- 
thing, a  part  of  everything,  or  an  attribute 
of  everything,  is  to  deprive  it  of  that  per- 
sonal, intelligent,  self-conscious,  and  al- 
mighty existence  which  constitutes  ijod- 
head. — Ktnnedy  on  the  Divine  Life. 


HOW  TO  DISCHARGE  AFFLICTIONS. 

If  any  hard  affliction  hath  surprised  thee, 
cast  one  eye  on  the  hand  that  sent  it,  and  ^ 
the  other  on  the  sin  thafbrou^t  it.    If 
thou  thankfully  receive  the  message,  He 
that  sent  it  wiU  discharge  the  messenger. 


MXTTUAL  FOBBaSAItAltCB  IK  WEDDED  LI7E. 

We  counsel  husbands  and  wives  to  a 
mutual  forbearance, — a  mutual  concession 
to  each  other's  foibles  and  weaknesses ;  a 
life  of  negotiated  exchanges,  in  which  both 
are  prepared,  by  turns,  to  give  up  something 
of  their  own.  You  have  taken  each  other 
for  better,  or  for  worse.  And  it  is  probable, 
that  if,  in  some  things,  your  unmairied 
ideal  has  been  exceeded  by  the  reality,  in 
other  things  it  may  have  fallen  short.  Ton 
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most  learn  to  set  the  one  over  against  tbe 
other.  Never  irritate  tendencies,  which 
yoa  see  it  is  bejond  your  power  to  change ; 
and  bear  with  infirmities,  which  yon  yet 
hope  to  mend.  The  lesson  you  have  to 
bear  in  mind,  throughout  your  married 
life,  is  one  which  you  ought  to  have  known 
before  you  entered  upon  it, — namely,  that 
jou  are  not  two  angels  who  have  come  to- 
gether, but  two  children  of  waywardness, 
and  weakness,  and  selfishness,  and  ^sin. 
And,  therefore,  if  yon  cannot  yield  to  each 
other,  and  concede  preferences  to  each 
other,  and  admit  the  possibility  of  your 
being  sometimes  in  error  to  each  other, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  you  but  to  drag 
on  your  sorrowing  and  fretful  existence 
throngh  the  waters  of  strife,  but  never 
coming  to  the  fair  haven  of  domestic  unity 
and  peace.  Wherefore,  I  say,  pray  each 
of  you  for  greater  power  over  your  own 
spirit;  for  the  magnanimity  to  be  able  to 
siv  sometimes,  '^  I  am  wrong."  Learn  to 
mortify  pride,  to  exercise  self-denial,  to 
forestall  a  feared  disagreement,  to  bend  to 
the  coming  storm.  Find  out  each  other's 
predilections,  and  promote  them.  Study 
each  other's  aversions,  and-  avoid  themr. 
Above  all,  after  a  dispute,  or  in  differei^ce 
of  opinion,  guard  against  any  remaining 
soreness. 

CHAliMEBS  AND  WILBEBFORCE. 

I  HAVE  seldom  observed  a  more  amusing 
and  pleasing  contrast  between  two  great 
men  than  between  Wilberforce  and  Chal- 
mers.   Chalmers  is  stout  and  erect,  with  a 
broad  countenance;  Wilberforce  minute 
and  singularly  twisted^ — Chalmers,  both 
in  body  and  mind,  moves  with  a  deliberate 
step;  Wilberforce,  infirm  as  he  is  in  his 
advanced  years,  flies  about  with  astonish- 
ing activity ;  and  while,  with  nimble  finger, 
he  seizes  on  everything  that  adorns  or 
diversifies  his   path,  his  mind  flits  from 
object  to  object  with  unceasing  versatility, 
Chalmers  can  say  a  pleasant  thing  now 
and  then,  and  laugh  when  he  has  said  it ; 
and  he  has  a  strong  touch  of  humour  in 
his  countenance;   but  in  general    he  is 
grave— his  thoughts  grow  to  a  great  size 
before    they    are    uttered :    Wilberforce 
sparkles  with  life  and  wit,  and  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  mind  is  *'  rapid  productive- 
ness."    A  man  might  be  in  Chalmers' 
company  for  an  hour,  especially  in  a  party, 
without  knowing  who   or  what  he  was, 
though  in  the  end  he  would  be  sure  to  be 
detected  by  some  unexpected  display  of 
powerful  originality;  Wilberforce,  except 
when  fairly  asleep,  is  never  latent.    Chal- 
mers knows  how  to  veil  himself  in  a  decent 
cload ;  Wilberforce  is  always  in  sunshine 
—seldom,  I  believe,  has  any  mind  been 


more  strung  to  a  perpetnal  tnne  of  love 
and  praise.     Tet  these  persons,  distin- 

giished  as  they  are  from  the  world  at 
rge,  and  from  each  other,  present  some 
admirable  points  of  resemblance.  Both 
of  them  are  broad  thinkers  and  liberal 
feelers ;  both  of  them  are  arrayed  in 
humility,  meekness,  and  charity ;  both  ap- 
pear to  hold  self  in  little  reputation ;  above 
all,  both  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
reverently  acknowledge  Him  to  be  their 
only  Saviour. — J,  J.  Gumey, 


DIYERSITIES  IS  THE  DAWK  OF  SPIBITITAL 

LIFE. 

In  some  latitudes  the  dawn  of  day  is  al- 
most instantaneous.    The  transition  from 
darkness  to  light  is'  clearly  defined.    So  is 
it  often  with  the  soul.    Up  to  a  given  hour 
or  day  the  spiritual  darkness  is  complete, 
the  soul  loves  it  and  endures  all  its  misery 
without  one  prayer  for  light;  when  sud- 
denly, by  some  unseen  agency,  which  Holy 
Scripture  teaches  us  to  recognise  as  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  dark  night  passes  away, 
and  the  true  light  shines.    In  other  lati- 
tudes the  dawn  of  day  is  more  gradual, 
and  the  night  is  separated  from  the  day 
by  a  considerable  twilight.    The  first  rays 
that  reach  our  horizon  are  so  faint,  that 
even  if  we  watch  for  them,  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish them  or  determine  the  moment 
when  they  penetrate  the  darkness.    And, 
if  we  continue  to  watch  the  progress  of 
sunrise,   so  gradually  does  the  darkness 
disappear  before  the  approach  of  light, 
that  we  cannot  mark  its  departure,  ex- 
cept by  the  comparison  of  considerable  in- 
tervals.   The  emergence  of  the  soul  from 
spiritual  darkness  is  often  similarly  imper- 
ceptible, and  its  reality  is  to  be  seen  only 
by  the  comparison  of  the  antecedent  night 
with  the  brightness  of  the  day  to  which  it 
has  happily  given  place.    Again,  the  sun 
rises  sometimes  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  re- 
joices as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,  his 
progress  not  only  unimpeded,  but  unob- 
scured  by  cloud  or  storm.    But  it  is  often 
otherwise.    Though  risen,  it  is  concealed 
from  us  by  dark  and  tempestuous  clouds, 
and  pursues  a  course  which  to  mortal  eyes 
is  uncertain,  and  which  bears  the  aspect 
of  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict  between 
the  light  of  heaven  and  the  vapours  of  a 
turbid  atmosphere.    Even  so  is  it  with 
human  spirits.    One  man  emerges  from 
the  night  of  ignorance  and  sin,  and,  as  it 
were,  shakes  from  him  at  once  all  signs  of 
its  darkness,  and  his  light  shines  more  and 
more,   without  fluctuation  or  hindrance, 
unto  the    perfect  day.     Another  comes 
forth  from  the  deep  night  of  his  impeni- 
tency  and  unbelief  feebly  and  uncertainly ; 
now  seems  to  be  "  light  in  the  Lord,"  and 
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then  seems  covered  by  a  clond  of  thick 
darkness;  and  not  nntU  many  days  or 
months,  or  even  years,  of  conflict,  have 
been    endured,  does  it  become  evident, 


either  in  his  sonl's  experience  or  in  his 
life's  practice,  that  he  has  really  passed 
from  death  unto  life. — Kennecbf  oa  the 
Divine  Life^ 


l^iAm  jf  Mm  IfnWinrtiniiB. 


SSSMOKS    BT    THE    LATB    RsT.   WlLLIAX 

NiBBET,  Minister  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Abbey  Close,  Paisley. 
With  a  Prefatory  Sketch  of  his  Life  and 
Character,  by  John  £)adie,  D,D.,  LL.I)., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Edinburgh :  William  Olipbant  and  Sons. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  many  who  were 
privileged  to  sit  under  the  ministry  of  the 
late  Mr  Nisbet  of  Paisley,  a  few  of  his 
sermons  have  at  last  been  given  to  the 
world.  Mr  Nisbet  was  known  throughout 
the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged, 
as  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  this  volume  of  his  discourses  will  prove 
that  it  was  no  false  report  that  had  gone 
abroad  respecting  him.  The  sermons  now 
published  were  preached  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  ministry,  and  give,  we  believe, 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  die  character  of 
his  preaching.  They  have  been  selected 
almost  at  random,  as  the  nature  of  his 
handwriting  made  it  next  to  impossible  to 
select  from  the  large  number  of  MSS. 
which  he  left  behind  him,  the  most  elo- 
quent and  finished  of  his  discourses.  They 
who  sat  under  his  ministry,  therefore,  will 
miss  many  of  the  discourses  whicli  they 
would  most  have  desired  to  see ;  but  those 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world  will 
show,  and  that  all  the  more  from  the  fact 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  that  Mr  Nisbet 
was  in  the  habit  of  feeding  his  flock  with 
♦•  the  finest  of  the  wheat." 

The  characteristics  of  Mr  Nisbet 'spreacli- 
ing  were  manliness  and  vigour.  There 
was  with  him  none  of  that  sxnsm  and 
straining  after  effect,  which  are  now  so 
jfrequently  applauded  as  fine  preaching. 
There  was  with  him  none  of  that  false 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  which  some 
believe  to  be  the  mark  of  tme  greatness. 
With  him  there  was  nothing  like  flummery. 
His  sermons  were  full  of  rich  Scriptural 
truth,  plainly,  yet  not  inelegantly,  stated 
and  addressed  to  the  consciences  of  his 
hearers.  Their  tendency  never  was  to  pro- 
duce mere  intellectual  or  mere  sentimental 
Christians,  but  uniformly,  rather  to  pro- 
duce intelUgent  practical  Christians.  Mr 
Nisbet  carefully  prepared  his  discourses 
for  the  pulpit ;  he  never  served  God,  in 
this  respect,  with  what  cost  him  nothing ; 


and,  in  consequence,  his  sermons  were 
never  flimsy,  loose,  and  superficial.  Thev 
were  always  characterized  by  close  and 
practical  reasoning,  by  judicious  statement 
of  Scriptural  doctrine,  and  earnest  enforce- 
ment of  Christian  duty.  As  Dr  Eadie 
remarks,  in  his  able  and  discriminating 
sketch  prefixed  to  the  volume  before  us, 
^^  probably  his  practical  discourses  were 
his  masterpieces."  The  sinner  never  lis- 
tened without  hearing  some  forcible  appeal 
to  his  conscience ;  and  the  saint  was  al- 
ways sure  to  have  a  word  of  direction  or 
comfort.  No  one  could  listen  without 
tmderstanding,  and  no  one  could  under- 
stand without  profiting  by  what  he  heard. 
One  very  prominent  characteristic  there 
was  in  Mr  Nisbet's  sermons — they  were 
lich  w^th  Scriptural  quotation  and  allu- 
sion. Few,  indeed,  excelled  him  in  his 
acquaintance  with  Scripture  language,  and 
in  his  ability  to  make  striking  and  appro- 
priate use  of  it. 

The  sermons  in  this  volume  are  ten  in 
number,  all  of  them  characterized  by  the 
same  clear  statement  of  Scripture  truth, 
the  same  sturdy,  manly  reasoning,  and  the 
same  earnest  appeal.  In  the  hope  that 
our  readers  will  possess  themselves  of  the 
volume,  we  present  them  with  a  passage, 
selected  almost  at  random,  from  the  second 
discourse.  The  text  is,  **  Behold  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock;"  and  the  preacher 
IS  illustrating  the  marvellons  willingness 
of  Christ  to  save  sinners. 

"  But,  ?9everthele8S,  brethren,  behold  mean- 
while His  patience.  It  is  worthy  of  our 
particular  remark,  that  the  word  here  trans- 
lated stand,  is  in  the  past  tense,  and  denotes 
that  the  Saviour  is  not  only  standing  now, 
but  that  He  has  been  doing  so  all  along. 
This  has  been  His  employment  from  the  first 
annunciation  of  the  scheme  of  mercy,  down 
to  the  present  hour.  He  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  first  as  well  as  of  every  subsequent 
transgressor's  heart,  wherever  the  Gospel 
has  been  proclaimed  at  least,  though  He  has 
nowhere  altogether  left  Himself  without  a 
witness ;  and  He  is  this  day  standing  at  ours. 
Oh,  how  wonderful  His  patience  then !  and 
how  unwearied  His  endeavours  to  gain  ad- 
mission t  Verily,  the  mind  of  that  man  must 
be  more  than  enmity  against  Him,  and  his 
heart  must  be  cased  as  in  triple  brass,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  this  earnest  and  perse- 
vering kindness,  is  still  determined  to  excluQA 
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Him.  Mark  His  posture,  O  man,  and  see  the 
aoparalleled  g^reatness  of  HU  patience,  as 
well  as  the  incivility,  nay,  the  absolute  bar- 
barity,  of  your  conduct!     He  is  standing  I 
Apostare  not  easy  to  ourselves,  especially  if 
we  stand  long ;  but  how  many  months  and 
years,  if  we  may  illustrate  spiritual  things  by 
nataral,  has  Jesus  Christ  stood  ?    Instead  of 
^ving  Him  a  resting  place  in  your  hearts,  a 
place  which  is  His,  not  only  by  right  of  crea- 
tion, but  also  by  right  of  redeeming  kindness, 
yoD  have  insulted  Him  by  giving  that  place 
to  His  and  your  own  enemy.     And  He  is 
standing  at  the  door,  the  place  of  cold,  and 
poverty,  and  wretchedness,  His  head  being 
'filled  with  dew,'  and  'His  locks  with  the 
drops  of  the  night  I*    This  is  not  the  manner 
in  which  He  would  treat  you.    '  Him  that 
Cometh  unto  Me,'  says  He,  *  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out;'  nay  more,  *  To  him  that  overcom- 
eth,' instead  of  being  allowed  to  stand  ne- 
glected at  the  posts  of  the  gates,  *  will  I  grant 
to  sit  with  Me  on  My  throne,  even  as  1  also 
crercame,  and  am  set  down  with  My  Father 
00  flis  throne.'     Mark  His  posture,  O  man, 
aad  admire  His  readiness  to  enter.    If  you 
opeo,  He  has  not  to  rise  and  then  enter ;  but 
He  stands  ready  to  enter  instantly.    But  also 
mark  His  posture,  and  see  the  imminence  of 
TOQr  danger.    He  has  not  seated  Himself  at 
the  door  of  your  heart  in  token  of  His  de- 
termination to   remain  there.     No;  He  is 
standing :  an  attitude  evidently  denoting  His 
readiness  to  depart  on  being  refused  admis- 
sion. And  having  stood  and  been  refused  so 
long,  are  you  not  afraid  lest  He  should  do  so 
presently?    Far  be  it  from  me  to  limit  either 
His  patience  or  His  grace ;  but  be  it  never- 
theless known  to  you,  that  He  Himself  cer- 
tainly limits  both.     Tlie  period  when   this 
limitation  will  take  place,  though  unknown  to 
you,  is  vet  well  known  to  Him.      He  fore- 
ordained from  eternity  the  precise  point  of 
time  when  His  strivings  with  you  were  to 
cease  for  ever,  and  so  soon  as  that  predeter- 
mined moment  arrives,  admission  into  your 
hearts,  if  not  previously  granted,  will  never 
more  be  sought.    He  wUl  instantly  withdraw 
from  you,  saying", '  O  that  thou  hadst  known, 
e^en  thou,  in  this  thy  day  at  least,  the  things 
which  belong  nnto  thy  peace,  but  now  they 
*re  hid  from  thine  eyes.'    *  He  is  joined  to 
his  idols,  let  him  alone.'    But  this  is  not  yet 
yoar  case.    He  still  waits  and  addresses  you 
thus,  *  Behold,   I  stand   at   the  door  and 
knock !'— I  who  am  God  over  all !— I  who  am 
blessed  in  Myself,  and  have  all  the  ability  and 
willingness  requisite  to  make  you  so  I — I,  the 
chief  good,  and  without  whom  there  is  no 
true  happiness  I — I,  in  whose  *  favour  is  life, 
and  whose   loving-kindness  is  better  than 
»f«!'~*  Behold,   I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock ;  if  an v  man  hear  My  voice,  and  open 
u|e  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup 
With  him,  and  he  with  Me.'    As  an  *  ambas- 
^orfor  Christ,'  then,  and  <  as  though  God 
fl'tnself  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you,* 
while  yet  the  day  of  grace,  and  consequently 
^  forgiveness,  lasts,  *  to  be  reconciled  to 
Him ;'  to  say  in  faith,  and  from  your  inmost 
*OQu>  'Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord, 


wherefore  standest  Thon  without?'  And 
rest  assured  that,  though  He  knows  all  your 
works,  how  inveterate  has  been  your  rebel- 
lion, and  how  black  are  your  hearts  still.  He 
will,  nevertheless,  enter  and  love,  and  ever 
dwell  with  you." 


Thb  Coitrsb  of  Time:  a  Poem.  Br 
Robert  Pollok,  H.A.  Hlastrated 
Edition. 

Bdinburgh  and  London :  TV.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Onb  of  the  most  splendid  **  Books  of  the 
Season,"  the  whole  external  of  which  is 
in  happy  keeping  with  the  refined  gold 
within.    Nearly  thir^  years  have  elapsed 
since  an  obscure  student  from  the  Meams 
Muir  took  the  reading  world  by  storm,  and 
set  himself  down,  without  dispute,  in  one 
of  the  most  elevated  seats  in  our  Modem 
Parnassus, — a  seat  never  so  filled  before, 
save  by  him  of  the  sightless  orbs,  who 
sang  of  *'  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the 
fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree."    Unquestion- 
ably, since  the  days  of  Milton,  no  nobler 
religious  poem  has  appeared,  whether  we 
consider  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  the 
noble  simplicity  of  the  style,  its  severe 
stateiiness  and  solemn  march,  with  the  oc«- 
casional  harshness,  abruptness,  and  densitr 
of  its  diction,  and  its  scorn  of  all  smau 
afiectations  and  paling  sentimentalities. 
It  is,  in  verity,  the  Epic  of  the  Cross, 
conceived  and   expressed   in   tlic  fervid 
impulsiveness  of  one  of  its  most  devoted 
followers.  There  is  no  mincing  of  matters^ 
no    melting  down   of  religious   truth   or 
doctrine,  to  snit  the  taste  of  a  fastidious 
age ;  but,  in  tones  terribly  deep  and  thrilling, 
he  tells  the  story  of  a  lost  world's  guilty 
career, — of  the  final  triumph  of  humble, 
sufTering,  much  enduring  faith,  and  the 
awful  blackness  of  darkness,  with  the  worm 
that  never  dies  ever  at  work  in  its  dark 
recesses,  to  which  the  wicked  are  con- 
signed.    The  gloomy  grandeur  of  many 
of  the  scenes  of  "The  Course  of  Time,** 
and  what  some  reckon  the  morbid  delight 
of  the  poet,  as  he  describes  and  dwells  upon 
them,  may  be  accounted  fpr  l>y  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  the  writer.    The  shadow 
of  his  early  doom  lay  upon  his  spirit  aft 
the  time  of  its  composition,  and  within 
less  than  twelve  months  of  its  publication, 
after  taking  his  high  place  on  earth,  he 
passed  to  a  higher  in  the  heavens.     In 
this  grand  song,  he  poured  out  his  soul, 
in  all  its  virgin  freshness,  fiilness,  and 
freedom.    It  was  an  offering  of  himself, 
of  all  of  earth  for  him,  to  Him  who  had 
inspired  and  sustained  tiie  strain ;  and,  like 
the  dying  swan,  he  perished  with  its  last 
lingering  symphonies. 

Let  us  now  look  for  an  instant  at  the 
exquisite   iHustratiom^   typography,  and 
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binding,  which  are  the  onter  shell  of  this 
magnificent  poem,  like  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver.    Some  of  the  first  artists 
in  the  country  have  been  employed  to 
decorate  its  pages,  such  as  Birket,  Foster, 
Tenniel,  ana  Clayton ;  and  for  engravers, 
Evans,  Dalzell,  Green,  and  Woods.    The 
engravings  are  numerous,  and  in  general 
very  happy  as  illustrative  of  passages  in 
the  poem.    We  prefer  the  exquisite  wood- 
land pictures  of  Foster,  which  reflect,  with 
happy  fidelity,  those  sweet  touches  by  the 
poet,  of  tljie  still,  calm,  grand  scenery,  by 
which  his  youth  was  surrounded,  and  whicn 
lay,-  in  living  truth  and  beauty,  spread  out 
before  his  poetic  eye  and  rapt  imagination. 
These  last  are  happily  very  numerous,  and 
everyi'one  is  a  gem,  which  you  would  like  to 
cut-out, /and  hang>up  in  your  sitting-room. 
ThosS'  in^'^wh'ich   figures  are  introduced 
are  not  so  mtich  to  our  taste.    There  is  an 
affectation  of  a  pro-Kaphaelish  vigour  and 
boldness  of  conception,  but  this  is  accom- 
panied, in  some  of  them,  with  a  stiffness, 
and  harshness  of  outline,  which  jar  upon 
the  eye,  and  have  a  painful  effect,|something 
like  reading  some  of  the  terrible  descrip- 
tions of  Dante,  with  their  statuesque  and 
over-awing  beauty  and  grandeur.    On  the 
whole,   it    is   a   magnificent  volume, — a 
noble  monument  to  the  poet.     Follok's 
was  probably  the  finest  mind  which  the 
Secession    ever   produced ;  and   in  this 
edition  of  his  works,  we  are  persuaded,  our 
church  will  feel  a  noble  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.  For  a  Christian  family's  drawing- 
room  table,  or  for  prizes  or   presents  to 
our  ingenuous  youth,  we  shall  not  soon 
see  its  like  again. 


The  Home  School  ;  or.  Hints  on  Home 
Education.  By  the  Rev.  Nobman 
M'Leod,  Minister  of  the  Barony,  Glas- 
gow. 

Bdinburgh :  Paton  and  Ritchie. 

It  is  one  of  our  national  proverbs,  that  grace 
does  not  run  in  the  blood :  by  which  we 
understand  to  be  meant,  that  the  religious 
character  of  children  does  not  uniformly 
correspond  with  the  religious  character 
of  parents ;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  godless 
children  are  sometimes  descended  from 
truly  pious  parents ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
pious  children  are  sometimes  descended 
from  very  profligate  parents.  We  do  not 
question  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  but  we 
object  to  the  use  that  is  sometimes  made 
of  it.  Because  there  is  not  a  uniform  simi- 
larity between  the  religious  character  of 
parents  and  children,  it  seems  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  religious  element  is  a  matter 
of  mere  accident,  and  that  religious  training 
is  only  of  trifling  moment.  No  inference 
could  be  more  fallacious.  That  the  Christian 


parent  cannot,  of  himself,  convey  saving 
grace  to  the  heart  of  his  child,  is  a  truth 
written  on  every  page  of  the  Bible;  but 
that  the  pious  parent  may  exert  a  powerfnl 
influence,  by  his  example  and  instructions, 
in  leading  his  child  to  Jesus,  the  foun- 
tain of  grace,  is  a  truth  that  is  proved  by 
all  experience,  and  is  corroborated  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  revelation.    In  the  family 
of  Timothy,  we  read  of  "  unfeigned  faith  " 
passing  through  three  generations  :  the 
grandmother  Lois,  the  mother  Eunice,  and 
the  young  evangelist  himself.    Now,  we  do 
not  say  that,  in  this  family,  grace  ran  in 
the  blood  more  than  in  others :   we  do 
not  say  that  Lois  was  the  source  of  grace 
to  her  daughter  Eunice,  or  that  Eunice,  in 
her  turn,  was  the  source  of  grace  to  her 
son  Timothy.    The  only  source  of  grace 
to  each  was  the   Saviour.     But   we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  aged  Lois 
was  instrumental,  by  her  pious  example 
and  counsels,  in  bringing  Eunice  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Abraham's  God,  and  that  Lois  and 
Eunice  conjoined   were  instrumental  in 
leading  Timothy  to  a  knowledge  of  Jesns, 
and  Him  crucified ;  and  what  was  trne  of 
these  parents  may  be  true  of  others.    They 
cannot  of  themselves  convey  grace,  but 
they  can  lead  the  young  to  Him  who  can 
convey  it ;  and  the  neglect  of  this  duty 
places  many  a  parent  under  a  heavy  con- 
demnation. With  the  same  object,  namely, 
that  of  disparaging  the  supreme  importance 
of  parental  training,  is  often  perverted  the 
injunction  of  Solomon  on  this   subject: 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."     Here  a  common  method  is, 
to  point  to  this  and  that  godless  person^ 
and  such  are  often  to  be  found — ^who  are 
descended  from  pious  parents,  and  then 
draw  the  inference,  or  leave  it  to  be  drawn, 
that  the  connection  between  the  precept, 
train,  and  the  promise,  he  shall  not  depart 
from  it,  of  the  wise  man,  is,  at  best,  very 
precarious  and  uncertain.    But  who  does 
not  see  the  fallacy  here  ?      The  objector 
assumes,  that  parents  who  ^are  pious,  and 
parents  who  train  their  children  in  the 
way  they  should  go,  are  identical  and  con- 
vertible terms,  whereas  they  may  have  a 
veiy  different    significance.      There  are 
multitudes  of  pious  parents  who  do  not 
train  their  children  in  the  way  of  God,  but 
shamefully  neglect  this  part  of  duty.    Eli 
was  a  pious  man ;  but  he  lacked  the  autho- 
rityjand  watchfulness  necessary  for  parental 
training,  and  nothing  more  is  needed  to 
accoimt  for  the  scandalous  doings  of  his 
so^s,  Hophni  and  Phinehas.    David  was 
a  pious  man ;  but  the  arrangements  and 
working  of  his  polygamous   and  partly 
idolatrous  household,  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  training  his  children  free 
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from  noxious  and  nentralizing  inflnences, 
and  nothing  more  is  needed  to  accoant 
for  the  unnatural  doings  of  the  rebellious 
Absalom.  liOt  we  believe  to  hare  been  a 
pious  man ;  but  what  must  have  been  the 
parental  training  of  that  father,  who  could 
deliberately,  for  the  mere  sake  of  riches, 
select  the  plain  of  Sodom  for  his  residence  ? 
and  who  can  wonder  at  the  hardening  and 
corrupting  influence  of  the  locality  upon 
his  children,  and  at  the  ruin  of  some  of  them 
in  the  day  of  Sodom's  doom  ?  Parental 
training  requires  not  merely  personal  piety, 
bat  personal  exertion,  counsel,  instruction, 
watchfulness,  example,  authority,  and  all 
these  combined  with  prayerful  persever- 
ance. Moses  indicates  the  two  great 
elements  necessary  for  the  parent  in  the 
Home  School,  when  he  says,  *'  These  words 
shall  be  in  thine  own  heart,  and  thou 
phalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children." 
The  lawgiver  of  Israel  had  no  confidence 
that  parents  would  teach  with  effect  till 
the  law  was  in  their  own  hearts;  and  neither 
bad  he  any  expectation  that  children  would 
be  benefited  till  they  were  placed  under  a 
sjstem  of  diligent  teaching. 

The  volume  before  us  is  published  by  its 
aathor,  not  as  a  systematic  work  upon  the 
subject  of  parental  training,  but  rather  as 
"  hints,"  designed  and  fitted  to  be  useful, 
for  the  heads  of  families.  And  no  one 
interested  in  the  important  subject,  can 
peruse  it  without  benefit.  It  is  marked 
hj  the  characteristic  broad  sense  and 
Christian  principle  of  its  author.  We 
would  give  it  our  unqualified  approbation, 
but  for  one  passage.  After  having  spoken 
of  the  Sabbath  evening  as  a  season  which 
ought  to  be  specially  employed  in  domestic 
instruction,  in  conversing  on  the  sermons 
heard  during  the  day,  in  catechising,  in 
reading  the  Bible  and  other  books,  with 
other  exercises  of  a  similar  kind,  the 
author  proceeds  to  say : — "  Such  Sabbath 
evening  instruction  as  this,  is  quite  com- 
patible with  that  measure  of  out-door 
enjoyment  with  wife  and  children,  or 
friend,  which  those  know  best  how  to  relish 
who  have  been  pent  up  during  the  week 
in  the  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart." 
This  flimsy  sentence  in  suits  the  massive 
mind  of  Norman  M'Leod.  No  doubt  he 
is  able  to  say  some  fine  things  about  the 
''vernal  seasons,*'  and  partaking  in  the 
"  rejoicing  of  heaven  and  earth ; "  but 
neither  are  these  worthy  of  him.  We 
simply  ask  the  author,  how  many  miles 
would  the  hundreds  of  thousands  pent  up 
in  the  dusky  streets  of  Glasgow  have  to 
travel,  ere  they  could  reach  the  "  quiet- 
pesg,"  and  "  peacefulness,"  and  "  refresh- 
ing scenes  of  God's  lovely  world,"  of  which 
he  speaks ;  and,  after  travelling  the  neces- 
saiy  distance   to  obtain  the    "ont-door 


enjoyment,"  bow  mndi  time  would  remain 
for  the  indoor  exercises  ?  It  is  downright 
trifling  with  a  serious  practical  subject,  to 
speak  of  the  compatibility  of  the  prescribed 
exercises  to  be  undertaken  within,  and  the 
enjoyments  to  be  sought  without.  The 
author  might  easily  have  seen  that  the 
thing  is  impossible,  and  should  have  con- 
sidered the  danger,  that  as  those  over 
whom  he  exercises  any  influence  will 
soon  find  out  this  impossibility,  they  will 
adopt,  of  course,  the  alternative  they  like 
best.  Still  we  do  most  cordially  sympathize 
with  those  who  are  pent  np,  during  the 
week,  in  the  lanes  and  workshops  of  the 
city.  But  we  would  suggest  another  remedy. 
Let  Christian  men  of  influence  press  for 
a  half  week-day,  or,  if  necessary,  a  whole 
week-day,  in  the  seven,  for  the  overtasked 
workman.  The  productiveness  of  our  ever 
improving  machinery  ought  easily  to  admit 
of  the  relaxation.  Then  let  the  workman, 
with  his  family,  seek  enjoyment  and  amuse- 
ment in  the  country  on  a  week-day,  and 
let  him  feel  that  he  can  appropriate  God's 
day  to  its  proper  work. 


Gbeek  Syntax  ;  with  a  Kationale  of  the 
Constructions.  By  James  Clyde,  A.M. 
Edinburgh  :   Sutherland  and  Knox. 

"  Gbaeca  exemplaria  versate,"  is  an  advice 
which,  thanks  to  Professor  Blackie,  and 
the  well-trained  band  of  ingenuous  youth 
who,  year  by  year  entering  his  class,  find 
themselves  within  the  charmed  circle  of 
genius, — is  at  this  day  more  attended  to 
in  Scotland,  than  it  has  been  for  many  a 
long  year.  What,  during  a  past  regime, 
was  a  sickening  drudgery,  and  a  sore  dis- 
couragement, has,  by  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  a  master-mind,  been  transmuted  into  a 
pleasure.  Imbued  themselves  with  intense 
love  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
native  land  of  song,  the  professor,  and 
his  two  able  fellow-workers,  Clyde  and 
Donaldson,  have  done  their  best,  not  only 
to  smooth  the  way  of  Scottish  youth  to 
high  attainment  in  Greek  Letters,  but  to 
charm  them  onward. 

Professor  Blackie  gives  it  as  the  result  ol^ 
his  experience,  that  the  best  way  of  learning 
a  language,  is  to  do  what  the  child  does  in 
mastering  the  words  and  idioms  of  his 
mother-tongue,  i.e.,  get  a  stock  of  words,  and 
learn  to  use  them  with  readiness,  even  at 
the  risk  of  gros^  Tiolations  of  ^mar 
rules.  In  doing  this,  he  would  suggest  a 
plan,  followed  with  success  by  Professor 
Ollendorff,  and  to  which  Captain  Basil 
Hall  owns  himself  greatly  indebted,  viz. — 
eoUoquial  lessons,  in  which  the  same  words 
are  frequently  used  in  difierent  positions 
and  applications.'  Adopting  this  plan  in 
the  lower  stages  of  progress,  he  would, 
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however,  insist  npon  a  strict  attention  to 
the  .roles  and  principles  of  grammar  in 
the  higher.  *'  It  is  manifest,"  he  says,  in 
his  prefatory  notice  to  this  work,  ''that, 
with  the  greatest  care,  it  will  be  difBcult 
for  the  teacher  to  elicit  a  systematic  whole 
of  syntactical  doctrine  merely  out  of  the 
materials  presented  by  the  reading,  especi- 
ally if,  as  in  the  meagre  way  of  the  Scotch 
universities,  he  sees  Uie  greater  part  of  his 
students  only  for  one  short  campaign  of 
five  months.  To  remedy  this  defect,  it 
seems  expedient  that  he  should  have  at 
hand  a  good  manual  of  syntax,  concise, 
but  scientific  and  complete,  to  which  he 
may  constantly  refer  the  student,  and 
which,  in  point  of  bulk,  shall  be  so  manage- 
able as  to  be  easily  mastered  by  a  diligent 
youth  in  the  course  of  a  single  session." 
Carrying  out  the  professor's  idea,  Mr 
Clyde's  object,  in  this  work,  has  been, 
"  to  furnish  the  student  not  only  with  a  Vcuk 
Mecum  of  roles,  but  also  with  a  guide  to 
principles." 

In  working  out  his  plan,  he  makes  an 
important  use  of  parallelisms  of  thought 
and  expression  in  other  languages.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  book, 
and  gives  a  wonderful  charm  to  the  expos- 
ition of  principles,  and  the  detail  of  idiom- 
atic peculiarities.  Take  the  following  as 
examples,  selected  at  random.  Illnstrating 
the  influence  of  euphonism  in  producing 
syntactical  irregularities,  he  says,  ''  A  fa- 
miliar instance  of  the  power  of  mere  sotmd 
in  determining  the  use  of  lingual  forms,  is 
the  me  of  the  Scotch  dialect  for  /  emphatic, 
or  the  moi  of  the  French  for  ie  emphatic. 
Thus, — ^Moilje  neferai  rien  de  la  8orte,*=z 
*Mel  I'U  do  nocht  o'  the  kind.'  The 
corresponding  forms  moi  and  me,  in  these 
examples,  are  not  copies  of  each  other: 
both  have  come  into  use  as  emphatic 
nominatives,  because  the  ordinary  nomina- 
tives, from  their  mode  of  pronunciation, 
Je,  and  the  Scotch  /,  being  both  obscure 
short  sounds,  were  incapable  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  the  full  volume  of  sound 
required  by  emphasis.  Accordingly,  in 
English,  German,  and  Italian,  whe^^  the 
ordinary  nominatives  /,  ticA,  to,  are  so 
pronounced  as  easily  to  admit  of  vocal 
emphasis,  no  forms  are  used  parallel  to 
the  French  moi,  and  the  Scotch  me.  It 
thos  appears  what  a  petty  matter,  in  its 
origin,  classicism  sometimes  is ;  that  which 
is  classical  in  French  and  Scotch  is  un- 
classical,  and  in  fact  ungrammatical,  in 
English,  simply  because  kindred  forms 
happen  to  be  pronounced  ore  rotunda  in 
England,  and  between  the  teeth  in  France 
and  Scotland.  He  parallelizes  the  use  of 
the  Greek  Dative  of  general  reference 
with  such  English  expressions  as,  "  that 
was  fun  for  you ; "  ''  tliere  was  a  row  for 


you ;"  and  the  corresponding  German  ex- 
pressions ; — the  passage  in  Homer  literallT 
translated,  "But  sitting  by  the  swift  sailing 
ships,  he  nursed  his  wrath,  Achilles  swift  of 
foot,  Jove  descended  son  of  Feleos,"  with 
the  passage  in  Campbell,  ''  When  he  sank 
in  her  arms,  the  poor  wounded  hossar  ;,"— 
the  difierent  uses  of  the  Greek  prepositions 
with-  the  difierent  uses  of  English  preposi- 
tions for  instance, — By  =  near,  as,  I  have 
a  cask  of  wine  by  me, — By  =  along,  I  shall 
walk  by  the  river-side, — By=on,  Battles  by 
sea  and  land, — By  =  before,  By  this  time 
the  sun  had  risen, — By  =  during,  By  the 
spaee  of  forty  years, — By,  denoting  the 
agent,  as,  the  Iliad  was  written  by  Homer, 
— By,  denoting  the  manner,  as,  We  entered 
by  force. 

German,  English,  Scotch,  French,  and 
Bomaic,  are  made  to  fomish  a  multitnde 
of  striking  parallels. 

Discarding  all  arbitrary  constroctions,  he 
shows  that  government  in  syntax  is  a  form 
of  concord ;  and  that,  though  sometinei 
the  underlying  congroity  cannot  be  yeir 
distinctly  traced,  it  must  ever  be  presumed 
to  exist,  and  not  till  it  has  been  traced, 
is  the  principle  of  a  construction  discovered. 

This  is  an  important  principle,  which, 
were  it  duly  attended  to  by  the  compilers 
of  school  grammars,  would  save  a  world  of 
meaningless  application  in  the  comniittal 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  meaningless 
rules  of  syntax,  which  have  as  little  reler- 
ancy  and  foundation  as  those  profound  hvis 
of  thought  which,  in  days  of  old,  enabled 
us  to  derive  an  aorist  from  a  future,  and  a 
future  from  a  perfect. 

Minuteness,  completeness,  and  precision, 
with  a  careful  avoidance  of  whatever  may 
cloud  or  cumber,  characterize  this  Tolume. 
The  author  is  a  master  of  analysis,  bat  is 
not  betrayed,  by  fondness  for  it,  into  an 
inordinate  display  of  philosophical  erodi- 
tion.  There  is  nothing  superfluous.  In 
illustration,  we  would  refer  to  the  com- 
parison of  English  and  Greek  arrangement 
of  words  in  a  sentence,  to  the  remarks  on 
the  government  of  prepositions,  and,  in 
fact,  to  the  book  passim. 

From  the  author's  powers,  and  habits  of 
patient  research,  careful  analysis,  and  clear 
and  vigorous  thought,  we  should  like  to  see 
him  undertake  a  task,  ably,  if  fancifully, 
handled  already  by  the  erudite  and  inge- 
nioos  Pococke, — ^a  comparison  of  the  Greek 
with  the  Sanscrit,  and  a  determination  of 
the  mooted  question  of  afiinities  between 
the  Felasgi,  the  names  of  places,  and  the 
physical  features  of  Northern  Greece,  with 
the  mountain  population,  thenomenclatore, 
and  the  physical  features  of  Northern  India. 

We  expect  great  work  from  Mr  Clyde,  as 
a  popularizer  of  profound  scholarship,  « 
he  be  spared  to  follow  up  the  good  begin* 
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niog  which  he  Has  here  made.  We  may 
add,  that  as  a  son  of  the  United  Fresby- 
teriaa  Manse,  his  career  in  the  honourable 


field  of  serrice  which  he  has  chosen,  will 
be  followed  by  the  friendliest  wishes  of 
very  many  in  our  choreh. 


llBltgilHUI   SuttlligBDR.— /DKlgtt^ 


TAHITI. 

KoTwiTHSTANBiNQ  the  Very  serious  re- 
ftrictions  imposed  by  the  French  protec- 
torate government  in  Tahiti  upon  the 
Protestant  missionaries,  by  which  their 
freedom  has  been  circumscribed,  and  their 
&cilities  for  useful  influence  among  the 
people,  except  by  means  of  the  press,  have 
ken  gradually  curtailed  within  the  nar* 
lowest  limits,  yet  the  French  authorities 
OQ  the  island  have  never  resorted  to  any 
direct  means  for  imposing  the  yoke  of 
Popeirapon  the  natives.  So  far  as  re- 
gards the  right  of  worshipping  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 
Queen  Fomare  and  her  people  exercise 
tbe  same  uncontrolled  liberty  as  in  the 
dafs  of  their  national  independence.  The 
Ber.  William  Home,  missionary  there, 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has 
W  called  upon  to  undergo  successive 
persecutions,  by  criminal  and  civil  process, 
at  the  suit  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Bishop. 
And  while  the  conduct  of  the  French 
judges,  who  presided  at  these  trials,  was 
iQch  as  to  reflect 'the  highest  credit  upon 
their  integrity  and  impartiality,  the  pro- 
clings  terminated  in  the  complete  and 
triamphant  vindication  and  acquittal  of 
Mr  Home.  In  consequence  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  missionaries  in 
Tahiti,  four  of  them  left  the  island  at  the 
end  of  1852,  for  other  fields  of  hibonr.  Mr 
Home  remained;  and  being  prohibited 
from  preaching  to  the  natives,  ne  has  di- 
Kcted  hit  chief  attention  to  the  mission 
press ;  by  which  he  has,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  authorities,  circulated  a  large  num- 
ber of  religious  and  other  useful  tracts. 
The  Bishop  having  issued  a  catechism  in 
which  Popery  was  taught,  and  Frotest- 
wtism  misrepresented,  Mr  Home  pub- 
"shed  a  firm  but  temperate  refutation. 
'or  this  publication  a  criminal  action  was 
commenced  against  him  by  the  Bishop  in 
the  autumn  of  1655 ;  but  so  unfounded 
were  the  charges,  that  the  legal  officer  of 
the  government,  though  urged  by  the  go- 
vernor, declined  to  bring  the  case  into 
^rt;  for  which  he  was  suspended  from 
^iQce.  And  when  at  length  the  case  was 
ejmed  before  the  proper  tribunal,  the 
charges  against  Mr  Home  were  dismissed. 
^i  this  criminal  prosecution  against  the 
nussionary  faUed,  the  Bishop  determined 
^  raise  a  cwU  action  againit  him  on  the 


same  grounds,  and  gave  notice  of  it  on  the 
15th  March  last.  The  trial  commenced 
on  the  28th  April :  the  Bishop  claiming 
30,000  francs  damages;  the  suppression 
of  the  publication,  and,  that  Mr  Home  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  courts,  and  the 
cost  of  2000  copies  of  the  judgment  for 
distribution.  The  court  into  which  it  was 
first  brought  declared  itself  incompetent  to 
judge  the  case,  fined  the  Bishop  100  francs, 
and  condemned  him  to  all  the  expenses  of 
that  court,  and  those  of  the  preceding 
chambers.  The  Bisho])  appealed  to  the 
Imperial  Tribunal  from  this  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  "  First  ln.0tance."  Mr  Home 
objected  to  one  of  the  judges  of  this  Court 
of  Appeal,  as  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  Bishop;  and  his  objection  was  sus- 
tained. He  also  objected  to  the  Bishop's 
advocate,  as  under  pain  of  banishment  for 
political  ofiences ;  which  objection  was  also 
sustained.  After  this  the  Bishop  appeared 
himself  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  ob- 
jected to  one  of  the  judges ;  but  his  objec- 
tion was  overruled.  After  several  attempts 
to  prove  Mr  Home's  defence  unsound,  the 
Bishop  at  length  ofiered  to  withdraw  the 
action,  if  Mr  Home  would  consent  to  sub- 
mit his  work  to  arbitration,  which  he  did, 
on  condition  that  the  Bishop's  work  be 
submitted  to  the  same  test ;  to  which  the 
Bishop  consented.  The  court  then  re- 
tired, and  on  its  return,  announced  its 
judgment  to  be,  that  the  decisions  of  the 
previous  courts  were  sustained,  and  that 
the  Bishop  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
this  appeal,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the 
previous  courts.  From  this  decision  the 
Bishop  has  no  farther  appeal.  This  afiair 
has  terminated  in  favour  of  Mr  Home,  to 
the  surprise  of  himself,  and  of  many  others. 
He  had  much  sympathy  throughout  from 
French  lawyers,  French  officers,  and 
others.  The  British  Consul  and  the  Ame- 
rican Consul  were  most  assiduous  in  their 
friendship  and  assistance.  The  natives, 
too,  felt  a  most  lively  interest  in  the  afiair ; 
and  the  throne  of  grace  was  besieged  in 
private,  in  the  family,  and  in  public,  on 
his  behalf.  The  trial  has  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  island,  and  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  And  a  confident 
hope  is  felt,  that  so  long  as  the  cause  of 
Bible  truth  is  represented  in  Tahiti  by 
such  men  as  Mr  Home,  and  so  long  as  the 
courts  of  justice  on  the  island  are  presided 
over  by  men  who,  without  fear  or  favour,- 
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dispense  their  judgments  in  accordance 
with  truth  and  equity,  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  can  never  be  extinguished  in  Tahiti. 


CHIXA. 

VIOLENT  DEATH  OF  A  BOHAN  MIS8IONEB- 
APOSTOLIC. 

The  details  have  just  been  published,  con- 
nected  with  the  arrest  and  execution  of 
this  missionarj-,  whose  death  was  recently 
noticed  in  the  newspapers  He  has  at  an 
early  age  fallen  a  martyr  to  the  faith 
which  he  professed.  He  was  a  native  of 
France ;  and  sailed  for  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions in  1851 ;  having  been  destined  for 
the  province  of  Quang-si,  which  is  next  on 
the  west  to  that  province  of  which  Canton 
is  the  chief  town,  and  had  never,  so  far  as 
known,  been  previously  opened  to  any 
Gospel  labourer.  His  name  was  M.  Au- 
gustus Chapdelaine.  He  left  Hong-Kong 
in  October  1853 ;  and,  after  a  painful 
journey  of  three  months,  having  been 
robbed,  and  often  threatened  with  death, 
on  the  way,  he  reached  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  a  distance  of  about  1200  miles. 
In  two  years  he  had  about  200  converts. 
The  wife  of  one  of  these  converts  was  a 
pagan,  who,  having  had  a  dispute  with 
her  husband,  complained  to  her  father  and 
brother,  who  were  servants  to  the  man- 
darin, and  bitter  enemies  to  Christianity. 
These  lodged  some  foolish  accusations 
against  the  Christians,  which  led  to  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  fifteen  of  the 
converts,  and  shortly  after  of  the  mission- 
ary, who  might  have  escaped,  but  deter- 
mined to  stand  by  his  converts,  and  so 
surrendered  himself;,  another  young  na- 
tive convert  was  seized  and  put  in  chains 
along  with  him.  Altogether  about  forty- 
five  were  apprehended.  They  were  put  in 
irons,  and  severely  beaten  with  the  rattan. 
To  their  chains  was  added  the  canguef  a 
piece  of  wood  fitted  painfully  to  the  neck, 
which  causes  much  suffering.  On  the 
26th  February  last,  one  of  these  converts, 
Lawrence  Pe-mou,  a  young  man  much 
devoted  to  the  missionary,  was  examined. 
He  was  asked  why  he  followed  a  perverse 
religion  and  a  foreign  missionary  ?  and  if 
he  intended  still  to  follow  him  ?  To  all 
which  he  replied  with  firmness,  stating 
that  he  would  never  abandon  the  mission- 
ary. The  mandarin  declared  that  if  he 
would  not  leave  him  and  forsake  his  reli- 
gion, he  would  have  his  head  cut  ofi*;  to 
which  he  answered,  that  he  might  behead 
him,  and  his  wife  and  children  too,  but  he 
would  never  apostatize  from  his  religion, 
on  whieh  he  was  immediately  beheaded. 
The  next  one  brought  to  trial  was  a  youth- 
ful female,  Agues,  now  a  widow,  who  had 


been  employed  in  the  instruction  of  her 
own  sex  in  the   Christian    religion.    In 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  mandarin, 
she  told  them  where  she  came  from ;  who 
taught  her  the  Christian  religion ;  that  she 
had  come  there  to  teach  the  women  and 
girls  how  to  pray  and  to  serve  God,  but  not 
how  to  fly  as  birds,  which  their  adversaries 
had  accused  them  of,  and  various  other 
things ;  declaring,  in  reply  to  the  threat- 
ening of  death,  that  she  would  never  re- 
nounce the  religion  of  the  missionary,  be- 
ing the  religion  of  the  Lord  of  heaven. 
Being  asked  how  she  wished  to  be  put  to 
death,  she  replied,  '*  With  the  same  saffer- 
ing  as  her  teacher,  the  missionary."    A 
cage  of  torture,  sueh  as  that  intended  for 
the  missionary,  was  then  prepared  for  her, 
which  she  entered  on  February  28 ;  and 
after  passing  four  days  of  cruel  torture, 
wasted  with    hunger  and  thirst,  and  all 
bruised  and  mutilated,  she  expired  on  the 
3d   March.      Father    Chapdelaine   came 
next,  who  first  answered  as  to  his  religion ; 
and  being  next  asked,.  *^  how  much  money 
he  had  ?  and  why  he  taught  his  followers 
to  fly  ? "  etc.,  made  no  answer ;  on  which 
his  enraged  judge  ordered  him  a  hundred 
blows  on  the  cheeks,  by  a  piece  of  leather, 
one  blow  of  which  is  sufficient  to  draw 
blood..    He  was  next  laid  flat  on  his  sto- 
mach, and  received  a  hundred  strokes  of 
the  rattan  on  his  back,  without  a  groan  or 
complaint.    The  mandarin  attributing  this 
extraordinary    silence    to    some  magical 
power,  ordered  a  dog  to  be  killed,  and  its 
blood  sprinkled  on  the  body  of  the  mis- 
sionary.    He  was  then  beaten  again,  until 
unable  to  move,  and  after  this  carried  back 
to  prison.    During  the  whole  of  the  27th 
day  he  was  subjected  to  the  terrible  tor- 
ture of  the  iron  chain,,  under  which  they 
are,  by  means  of  strong  cords,  kept  sus- 
pended by  the  thumbs  and  the  hair,  bat  so 
that  the  full  weight  of  the  body  rests  on 
the  bare  knees.    He  was  put  into  his  cage 
the  same  day  as  young  Agnes  was  put  into 
hers.    They    were    within  sight  of  each 
other,  but  not  so  near  as  to  speak  to  one 
another.      The  cage  is  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  so  constructed  that  the 
sufferer's  feet  scarcely  touch  the  ground, 
while  his  head  is  suspended  above  the  cage 
by  means  of  two  boards  hollowed  out  and 
fitted  to  the  neck,  so  as  to  cause  all  the 
suffering  of  strangulation,  and  yet  having 
sufficient  freedom  of  breathing  to  allow 
the  patient  to  live  even  so  long  as  five  or 
six  days.    The  sufferer  is  thus  placed  in 
front  of  the  prison,  and  exposed  to  pub- 
lic   gajBC.      In  this  painful    position  the 
missionary  was  kept  two  nights,  when  the 
mandarin  sent  to  him,  offering  to  set  him 
at  liberty  for  400  taels  (a  Chinese  coin  in 
value  about  5s.  lOd.),;  but  the  Father  re- 
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plied,  that  he  had  no  money,  but  only  a 
few  books.  The  mandarin  sent  a  second 
message,  offering  for  at  least  150  taels,  not 
to  pat  him  to  death  ;  but  he  answered  as 
before,  that  he  had  no  money,  and  that 
the  mandarin  might  do  what  he  pleased 
with  bim.  On  the  29th  February,  or  the 
5th  of  March  in  our  calendar,  the  man- 
ikin, finding  that  he  still  breathed,  had 
bim  taken  out  of  the  cage,  and  ordered  one 
of  the  guards,  with  a  sharp  cutlass,  to 
strike  his  head  off.  It  is  fujcther  stated, 
tbt  his  heart  was  taken  out,  still  palpi- 
tating ;  and  after  being  examined  by  these 
barbarians,  was  fried  in  hog*s  lard  and 
eaten. 

A  letter  from  this  missionary  is  given, 
d&ied  July  20th  1855,  giving  an  account 
of  bis  entrance  on  his  labours,  and  of 
an  examination  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jectedbj  a  local  mandarin,  about  ten  days 
after  lis  arrival,  and  which  terminated 
^rooiably  for  him.  But  his  letter  breathes 


so  much  of  the  most  offensive  idolatries  of 
his  religion,  as  to  give  painful  impressions 
as  to  his  meetness  for  passing  from  a  bar- 
barous earthly  tribunal  to  that  of  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth : — placing  his  missionary 
undertaking  under  the  protection  of  the 
blessed  virgin ;  celebrating  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  same ;  commending  his 
poor  people  daily  to  her  care ;  attributing 
to  her  their  missionary  success ;  and  to 
her  protection  the  kindness  shown  by  the 
local  mandarin ;  praying  that  St  Joseph, 
who  brought  the  Gospel  to  China,  might, 
as  the  powerful  protector  of  their  apostle- 
«hip,  intercede  for  that  desolate  province, 
and  obtain  for  it  in  abundance  the  graces 
of  conversion.  These  exhibit  a  state  of 
mind  far  removed  from  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the 
melancholy  narrative  of  his  barbarous  suf- 
ferings and  death  is  not  relieved  by  the 
hope,  that  it  was  grace  which  gave  to  him 
such  fortitude  uncbr  them. 


SBtBllipn.— ^mhii  ^ttsbiifemii  Cjittrr^. 


^SESBTTBBIAL  PROCBBSINOS. 

Berwick,  —  This  presbytery  held  its 
Donthly  meeting  on  Tuesday  the  10th 
Febraaiy.  A  moderation  having  been 
again  granted  to  the  congregation  of  Eye- 
month,  the  Rev.  James  Ker  of  Chirnside 
was  appointed  to  preach  and  preside  on 
the  occasion,  on  the  evening  of  Monday 
the  23d  February,  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  congregation  will  be 
not  only  unanimous,  but  successful  in  the 
call  which  they  give  on  this  occasion.  The 
letnms  of  congregational  statistics  being 
called  for,  a  few  were  given  in,  and  the 
presbjtery  feeling  it  desirable  to  have  the 
letorns  as  complete  as  possible,  instructed 
the  clerk  to  write  to  absent  ministers,  to 
letom  their  schedules  as  soon  as  conve- 
Bient  The  usual  devotional  exercises 
were  engaged  in,  conducted  by  Mr  Ker  of 
Chimside,  and  no  further  business  being 
^fore  them,  the  next  meeting  was  ap- 

SiQted  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  17  th 
arch. 

^KcAan.— At  the  meeting  of  this  presby- 
tery on  the  12th  January,  Mr  D.  Forbes  was 
licensed;  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
held  at  Savoch  of  Deer  on  27th  January, 
he  was  set  apart  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  with  a  view  to  his  labouring  as  a 
missionary  in  Jamaica.  The  Rev.  J. 
Alexander  preached  the  ordination  ser- 
mon ;  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter  offered  up  the 
ordination  prayer ;  the  Rev.  A.  Lind  gave 
the  address;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Balfour  con- 


cluded the  services  with  the  usual  devo- 
tional exercises.  Although  the  weather 
was  unpropitious,  yet  the  attendance  was 
good.  Mr  Forbes  carries  along  with  him 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  members  of 
presbytery  for  his  safei^  arrival  and  success- 
ful labours  in  that  interesting  sphere 
where  Providence  has  cast  his  lot.  Sta- 
tistical returns,  with  one  exception,  were 
received  from  all  the  congregations. 
Next  meeting  to  be  held  at  Stuartfield,  on 
Tuesday  aftw  the  second  Sabbath  of 
April. 

Cupar. — This  presbytery  met  in  Bum- 
side  Church  session-house,  on  Tuesday  the 
10th  February — Mr  Smith,  moderator.  A 
petition  was  presented  from  St  Andrews, 
praying  for  a  moderation,  which  was 
granted,  and  appointed  to  take  place  on 
the  evening  of  Monday  the  23d  inst.,  Mr 
Rankine,  of  Cupar,  to  preach  and  preside. 
A  petition  from  the  West  Congregation, 
Ceres,  for  another  hearing  of  Mr  Barrie, 
preacher,  was  also  granted.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  at  last  meeting  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  aiding  the  Aged  and  In- 
firm Ministers'  Scheme,  gave  in  their  re- 
port, which  was  received ;  and  the  presby- 
tery agreed  to  recommend,  in  terms  of  said 
report,  that  subscriptions  should  be  taken 
up  without  delay  in  behalf  of  this  scheme, 
and  where  it  was  thought  proper  that  a 
collection  should  also  be  made.  Ministers 
who  were  desirous  to  exchange  with 
brethren  at  the  time  of  taking  up  this  col- 
lection, were  left  to  make  the  arrangement 
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most  suitable  to  themselves;  and  it  was 
agreed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  effort 
Bhould  be  made  in  all  the  congregations 
before  the  month  of  April.  The  attention 
of  the  members  was  called  to  the  order  of 
Synod  regarding  statistical  returns;  and 
they  were  instructed  to  forward  their  re- 
turns to  the  clerk  before  the  next  meeting 
of  presbytery,  which  was  appointed  to  be 
held  in  the  same  place  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  second  Sabbath  of  March. 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  on  3d 
February — Rev.  Joseph  Young,  Hadding- 
ton, moderator.    A  report  was  presented 
by  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  a  law  process    instituted 
against  the  session  of  Kirkgate  Congre- 
gation,  Leith,  in  consequence  of  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
The  Court  of  Session  had  giVen  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  session  of  Kirkgate.    The 
presbytery  agreed  to  express  their  sympa- 
thy with  the  congregation  of  Kirkgate, 
whose  session  appeared  to  have  maintained 
the  order,  and  defended  the  rights  of  the 
church  in  this  case,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
assist  them  in  every  practicable  way.    Dr 
Joseph  ;^rown  reported  for  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  a  scheme  proposed 
at  last  meeting,  for  paying  out  of  a  general 
fund,  the  expenses  of  ministers  and  elders 
attending  presbytery.    It  was  agreed  that 
the  report  be  sent  down  to  sessions  for  their 
consideration,  to  report  to  presbytery  before 
the  end  of  March.    Messrs  ^W.  Calvert, 
B.A.,  T.  Campbell,  W.  Wilson,  and  John 
Taylor,  having  completed  their  trials,  were 
licensed  as  probationers  of  the  church. 

Glasgow, — This  presbytery  met  on  9th 
February — Rev.  Dr  Robertson,  moderator. 
Mr  Edwards  reported  his  proceedings  in  a 
moderation  in  2d  East  Campbell  Street 
Church,  Glasgow.  The  call,  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Wallace,  Potterrow 
Church,  Edinburgh,  was  laid  on  the  table, 
signed  by  196  members,  with  papers  of 
concurrence  signed  by  73  ordinary  hearers. 
The  presbytery  approved  of  the  modera- 
tor's conduct  in  the  case,  and,  after  hearing 
commissioners,  concurred  in  the  call. 
Reasons  of  translation  were  read,  and  Mr 
Edwards,  Mr  M'Gill,  and  Mr  Johnstone, 
were  appointed,  with  the  commissioners  of 
the  congregation,  to  prosecute  the  call  be- 
fore the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  Dr 
Robson,  convener  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  presbytery  to  prepare  a  statement,  as 
instructed  by  Synod,  to  be  be  sent  to  pres- 
byteries and  sessions  throughout  the  church, 
in  reference  to  union  with  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Ireland,  gave  in  a  report, 
which  the  presbytery  adopted  and  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  presbyteries  and  sessions,  with 
a  request  to  send  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  April, 


that  fa  digest  of  the  returns  may  be  pre^ 
pared  to  lay  before  Synod.  A  letter  waj 
read  from  Dr  Livingston,  the  African  tra^ 
veller,  intimating  his  willingness  to  meel 
with  the  presbytery  in  a  private  way  wlie« 
he  visits  Glasgow  in  April.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  moderator  should  call  a  special 
meeting  of  presbytery,  at  the  time  that  mai 
be  found  convenient  for  Dr  Livingston' 
Mr  Burgess  presented  an  overture  for  di- 
viding  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  intotwc 
or  more  presbyteries.  Mr  Clark  seconded 
the  motion.  Mr  Edwards,  seconded  by  Ml 
M*Gill,  moved  that  the  overture  be  nol 
transmitted.  After  some  discussioD,  i( 
was  carried,  by  a  large  majority,  that  the 
overture  be  not  transmitted.  The  presby- 
tery's Mission  Committee  gave  in  a  report; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  corres- 
pond with  the  Mission  Board  in  reference 
to  the  stations  at  Portree  and  Lismore. 

Hamilton. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
27th  January — the    Rev.   John  Shearer, 
moderator.    Messrs  Wm.  Craig,  G.  Flem- 
ing, David  Cameron,  Mungo  Giffen,  Wm. 
Martin,  John  Young,  John   Giffen,  and 
James  M*Kenzie,  students,  were  examined 
in  the  lectures  delivered  last  session  in  the 
Divinity  Hall,  and  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as 
appointed,  with  all  of  which  the  presbyteiy 
expressed  their  satisfaction.   Messrs  Craig, 
Fleming,    and    Cameron,    delivered  dis- 
courses,  which  were  sustained.    Sereral 
congregations  reported  the  amount  of  their 
collections  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Minis- 
ters' Scheme.   Schedules  of  statistics,  fiiied 
up,  were  given  in  by  a  number  of  congre- 
gations. The  remainder  were  ordered  to  be 
given  in  on  or  before  next  meeting;  and 
Messrs  Inglis  and  Battersby  were  appoint- 
ed,  along  with  the  clerk,   to  prepare  a 
digest  of  the  whole  returns,  and  transmit 
it  to  the  Synod's  Committee  on  Statistics. 
— ^This  presbytery  met  again,  in  Strath- 
aven,  on  the  10th  February,  to  indnct  the 
Rev.  Andrew  J.  Gunion,  late  of  Hawick, 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  West  Con- 
gregation there.     Mr  M*Farlane  of  Ha- 
milton preached,  Mr  Brown  of  Wishawton 
presided,  offered  up  the  induction  prayer, 
and  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister,  and 
Mr  Battersby,  in  room  of  the  Bev.  3Ir 
Inglis,  who  was  prevented  by  a  domestic 
bereavement,  addressed  the  people.   Kext 
meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  in  the 
vestry  of  Brandon  Street  Church,  on  the 
last  Tuesday  of  Marct. 

Kilmarnock. — This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday  the  10th  February— Eev.  Geoijre 
Morris,  moderator  pro  tern.  The  annual 
statistics  ordered  by  Synod  were  called  for, 
and  returns  were  laid  on  the  table,  from  a 
majority  of  the  congregations.  The  Kev. 
Messrs  Ronald,  Giffen,  and  Boyd,  wereap- 
pointed  a  committee  to  obtain  the  rest  ot 
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these  returns  without  delaj,  and  prepare 
the  digest  reqnired  by  Synod.  Rev.  J  ohn 
iJjmington,  conrener  of  the  committee  on 
the  Aged  Ministers*  Fund,  gave  an  interim 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  almost 
all  the  ministers  of  this  presbytery,  and  14 
OQt  of  26  congregations,  had  already  contri- 
bnted  nearly  L.6U0.  The  committee  was  re- 
appointed, with  instructions  to  use  all  pru- 
dent measures  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  other  churches  within  the  bounds. 
A  petition  for  supply  of  sermon  at  Ardros- 
sau,  signed  by  a  goodly  number  of  mem- 
bers and  adherents  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  presented;  and  after 
hearing  parties,  the  presbytery  very  cor- 
dially granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  appointed  the  Kev.  Messrs  Ronald  and 
Oiften  of  Saltcoats,  and  Mr  Boyd,  West 
Kilbride,  to  preach  at  Ardrossan  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  March,  and  open  this  very 
promising  station.  Mr  Andrew  Gray, 
probationer,  intimated  by  letter  his  accept- 
ance of  the  call  to  Kilmaurs,  and  is  expected 
to  give  his  trials  for  ordination  at  next 
meeting.  Mr  Symington  submitted  an 
overtnre  to  Synod  for  the  addition  of  a 
Jewish  branch  to  our  existing  missionary 
orgauization,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
tbe  table  till  next  meeting.  The  Rev.  Dr 
Macfarlane,  Glasgow,  appeared  as  commis- 
aoner  for  the  Lancashire  Presbytery  and 
the  congregation  at  Bristol,  and  laid  on  the 
presbytery's  table  a  call  from  that  congre- 
gation to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Dickie,  Cum- 
nock, signed  by  92  members  and  138  ad- 
herents, promising  L.300  stipend,  L.20  for 
travelling  expenses,  a  month's  supply  for 
the  pulpit  in  summer,  and  a  life-policy  for 
tluoo,  should  Mr  Dickie  see  fit  to  accept 
said  call.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bowman  was 
appointed  to  preach  at  Cumnock,  and  in- 
timate this  call  to  the  congregation  there, 
4nd  cite  them  to  appear  for  their  interest 
«  next  meeting  of  presbytery,  to  be  held  at 
Kilmarnock,  on  Tuesday  the  lOth  March. 

Lanark,— This  presbytery  met  on  the  3d 
Febrnary— the  Rev.  John  Thomson,  mo- 
derator. A  certificate  was  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Perth,  transferring  Mr 
tender,  student  in  divinity,  to  the  over- 
sight of  this  presbytery.  Messrs  Aikman 
and  Fyfe  gave  the  remainder  of  their  trial 
exercises,  and,  after  being  examined  in 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Church  histor}',  they 
were,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  Mr  James  H.  Scott, 
owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  could  not 
be  present  to  finish  his  trials  for  license, 
bis  medical  adviser  having  recommended 
him  to  rest  from  his  studies  for  a  brief  sea- 
son. The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  was 
appointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  24th 
March,  when  all  the  members  are  enjoined 
to  be  present,  with  a  report  of  what  their 


congreffations  have  subscribed  for  the 
Aged  Ministers*  Scheme,  and  the  clerk 
was  instructed  to  write  absent  members  to 
transmit  to  him  before  that  day,  their  con- 
gregational statistics. 

Lancashire. — A  meeting  in  hvnc  effectum 
of  this  presbytery,  was  held  at  Greenheys, 
on  February  6th,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  moderation  in  a  call  at  Bristol  on 
January  29th — Rev.  R.  S.  Scott,  moderator 
pro  tern.  The  Rev.  Dr  Harper  intimated, 
by  letter,  that  he  had  presided  in  the  mo- 
deration according  to  appointment,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  church  had  unani- 
mously elected  the  Rev.  Matthew  Dickie 
of  CuQinock  to  be  their  pastor.  The  call, 
signed  by  92  members  in  full  communion, 
and  a  paper  of  adherence  signed  ^by  138 
ordinary  hearers,  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  copies  of  the  reasons  for  translation 
were  produced  and  read.  The  presbytery 
then  cordially  approved  of  Dr  Harper's 
procedure  in  the  moderation,  sustained  the 
call,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
congregation  agreed  to  request  Dr  Mac- 
farlane of  Glasgow  to  present  it  to  the 
presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  on  the  10th 
February,  with  the  request  that  an  early 
meeting  of  that  presbytery  may  be  held  to 
receive  Mr  Dickie's  decision  in  reference  to 
the  call. — This  presbytery  met  at  Bootle, 
on  Tuesday  17th  February  —  the  Rev. 
Wm.  M.  Taylor,  moderator.  The  Rev, 
Professor  M*Michael,  being  present,  was 
invited  to  correspond.  Mr  Hay,  student, 
delivered  a  lecture,  which  was  cordially 
sustained,  and  exercises  for  examination 
were  appointed  to  him.  Mr  John  Alex- 
ander, student,  was,  after  the  full  consi- 
deration of  his  case,  admonished  by  the 
moderator,  and  restored  to  his  status  as  a 
student  of  theology  nnder  the  inspection 
of  the  presbytery.  The  nsual  devotional 
exercises  were  conducted  \>y  the  Rev. 
Messrs  Taylor  of  Bootle,  and  Pirret  of 
Sutton.  The  moderator  was  appointed 
the  commissioner  from  the  presbytery  to 
support  the  call  from  Bristol  to  the  Rev. 
M.  Dickie  of  Cumnock,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  on  the  10th 
March;  and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to 
request  Drs  Macfarlane  and  Eadie  of 
Glasgow  to  appear  as  commissioners  in 
support  of  the  call,  in  compliance  with  the 
desire  of  the  Bristol  congregation.  The 
ministers  and  congregations  who  have  not 
returned  the  schedules  of  statistics  to  the 
clerk,  were  again  requested  to  do  so  with 
all  convenient  speed,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  report  concerning  them  at  next  meeting 
of  presbytery,  to  be  held  in  Lloyd  Street, 
Manchester,  on  Tuesday  17th  March.  At 
the  request  of  the  presbytery,  Dr  M^Michael 
gave  a  report  of  his  proceedings  within  the 
bounds,  in  connection  with  the  Synod's 
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Scheme  for  the  Belief  of  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers,  and  stated  that  he  had  received 
(including  the  munificent  donation  of 
L.685,  made  in  the  name  of  the  family  of 
the  late  Dr  Heugh,  hy  John  Heugh,  Esq.) 
nearly  L.900  in  Manchester,  and  about 
L.700  in  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  find 
Bootle;  and  that  he  hoped  to  receive  at 
least  L.lOO  from  Blackburn  and  Bristol ; 
thus  ma^ng  a  total  of  L.  1700,  or  upwards, 
from  this  district.  The  presbytery  agreed 
to  record  their  cordial  and  gratefcd  thanks 
to  Professor  M*Michael  for  the  statement 
he  had  made,  and  especially  for  the  zeal 
and  assiduity  with  which  he  had  laboured 
to  advance  the  interests  of  this  scheme, 
and  by  which  he  had  already  secured  for  it 
unexpected  and  unexampled  success.  The 
half-yearly  financial  statement  of  the  Ram- 
sey congregation  was  read,  and  also  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board  of  the  presbytery.  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  call  the  attention 
of  [the  board  to  the  interests  of  Ramsey 
congregation,  that  they  may  give  all  possi- 
ble encouragement  to  Mr  M*Owan  in  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  there.  It 
was  reported  that  supply  of  sermon  would 
probably  be  requested  from  the  presbytery 
by  friends  resident  in  Burton-upon-Trent. 
Newcastle. — This  presbytery  met,  28th 
January,  in  Carliol  Street  Chapel,  when 
there  was  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr 
Somerville,  stating  that  the  Synod's  Mission 
Board  had  unanimously  accepted  Mr 
Thomas  Boyd,  preacher,  as  a  missionary  for 
Jamaica.  The  presbytery  then  proceeded 
to  the  solemn  services  of  the  day.  Mr 
Shennan  preached  from  Mark  xvi.  15, 
"  Go,  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
Mr  Bell,  who  presided  on  the  occasion, 
offered  up  the  ordination  prayer,  and  then 
gave  the  charge  to  Mr  Boyd.  After  the 
ordination,  the  presbytery's  Missions'  Com- 
mittee were  instructed  to  complete  their 
arrangements  for  missionary  meetings,  and 
to  report  to  the  presbytery  on  the  3d  of 
March. 


Glcuffow^  2d  East  CampbeU  5tree^.— Thei 
Rev.  A.  Wallace,  Edinburgh,  called  27tbi 
Jan. — Mr  Edwards,  Glasgow,  presiding. 

Bristol. — The  Rev.  M.  Dickie,  Cumnock,! 
called  29th  January — ^Professor  Harper 
presiding. 

Sanquhar^  South  Ckmgregation.  —  Mr 
Thomas  Miller,  probationer,  called  16th 
February — Mr  McDonald,  Bumhead,  pre- 
siding. 

INDUCTION. 

SircUhavejL,  West. — Rev.  A.  J.  Grniion, 
formerly  of  Hawick,  inducted  10th  Febru- 
ary— Mr  Brown,  Wishawton,  Mr  Batters- 
by,  Hamilton,  and  Mr  M^Farlane,  Hamil- 
ton, officiating. 

ORDINATION. 

Denny. — Mr  Peter  White,  ordained  ITth 
February — Mr  Scott,  Bathgate,  and  Mr 
Gardiner,  Kincardine,  officiating. 


MISSIONABT  OBDINATIONS. 

On  27th  January  last,  the  Presbyteiy  of 
Bnchan  met  at  Savoch  of  Deer,  and'or- 
dained  Mr  Duncan  Forbes,  preacher,  as  a 
missionary  to  Jamaica*— Mr  Alexander, 
New  Deer,  Mr  Hunter,  Savoch,  Mr  Lind, 
Whitehill,  and  Mr  Balfour,  Rosehearty, 
officiating. 

On  28th  January,  the  Presbyteiy  of 
Newcastle  met  in  Carliol  Street,  Newcastle, 
and  ordained  Mr  Thomas  Boyd,  preacher, 
as  a  missionaiy  to  Jamaica — Mr  Shennan, 
Houghton-le- Spring,  and  Mr  Bell,  New- 
castle, officiating. 


PROBATIONEBS  LICENSED. 

Messrs  Alexander  Aikman  and  James 
E.  Fyfe,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lanark. 

Messrs  William  Calvert,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, John  Taylor,  and  William  Wilson,  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr  John  Squair,  by  the  Presbyteiy  of 
Inverness. 

Mr  Simon  Stobbs,  by  the  Presbyteiy  of 

Orkney. 

CALLS  MODERATED. 

Johnshaven. — Mr  Robert  Brown,  proba- 
tioner, called  12th  January. 


UNITED  PBE8BYTERIAN  CHURCH SUFPOBT 

OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

A  MEETiNO  of  the  office-bearers  of  the 
various  United  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
Glasgow,  called  by  a  special  committee  of 
Synod,  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  Sth 
February,  in  the  hall  of  the  Religions  In- 
stitution Rooms,  with  the  view  of  interest- 
ing the  churches  in  Glasgow  in  relation  to 
the  scheme  of  the  Synod  for  the  Better 
Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  particu- 
larly in  thinly  populated  parts  of  the 
country.  There  was  a  good  attendance. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Bailie  Young; 
and  among  those  present  were  the  Kev. 
Dr  Robson,  Rev.  Messrs  M*Coll,  J.  Es- 
mond, M^Gill,  Dick,  and  Niven;  Messrs 
W.  Melvin,  Alexander,  Mitchell,  M'Innes, 
Stewart,  J.  M*Dowall,  and  other  gentle- 
men. The  meeting  was  opened  vith 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr  M*Coll. 
The  Chairman  introduced  the  b^ioess 
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in  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  all  present  would  fally 
sympathise  with  the  object  which  the  com- 
mittee had  in  view,  and  be  prepared  to 
aid  ia  the  carrying  oat  of  that  object  ac- 
cording to  their  ability.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Synod  belieyed  it  would  not  be  judici- 
oas  to  carry  the  movement  farther  than 
L.120  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  manse, 
to  those  whose  stipend  was  under  that 
amoant;  but  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
stipend  averaged  from  L.120  to  L.140,  it 
vassoDght  to  raise  the  amount  to  L.150. 
He  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  no  minister  would  have  less  than 
L.150  yearly  with  a  manse.  When  they 
considered  the  great  claims  which  minis- 
ters  had  upon  their  liberality,  this  was 
certainly  the  smallest  sum  that  should  be 
offered  to  them.  He  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  Free  Church  were  about  to  attain  this 
object  presently,  and  he  should  like  if  the 
rnited  Presbyterians  were  to  attain  it 
without  losing  another  year.  Much  would 
depend  on  what  the  churches  in  large 
towns  did,  and  without  some  material 
lid  the  L.l.'iO  could  not  be  secured.  He 
was  quite  sure,  however,  that  among  the 
chttrches  generally,  the  feeling  was  uni- 
Tersal,  or  all  but  universal,  that  their  min- 
isters ought  to  be  sufficiently  remunerated. 
What  had  been  done  within  the  last  few 
months,  in  providing  for  aged  ministers, 
showed  the  great  respect  in  which  minis- 
ters were  held  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
and  the  sense  of  obligation  which  the 
Church  felt  towards  them. 

Mr  Mblvin,  one  of  the  Conveners  of 
the  Synod's  Special  Committee,  stated, 
that  the  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  annual  collection  to  be 
made  in  behalf  of  the  scheme  this  month 
(February);  it  was  likewise  anticipated 
that  such  a  meeting  would  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  on  country  congregations,  and 
tend  to  encourage  those  ministers  who 
were  still  labouring  at  a  low  stipend.  Mr 
Melyin  then  submitted  a  report  with  refer- 
ence to  .the  proceedings  of  the  Special 
Committee.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Committee^s  operations  in  1853  it  was 
found,  on  examination,  that  the  stipends 
of  the  ministers  in  many  cases  were  liberal, 
ranging  from  L.200  to  L.500  per  annum, 
yet  a  large  number  were  by  far  too  low. 
Four  years  ago  it  was  found  that  there 
were  256  congregations,  besides  those  con- 
nected with  the  Home  Fund,  where  the 
stipends  were  under  L.150  and  a  manse, 
and  167  of  these  were  under  L.120  of  an- 
nual stipend.  Of  the  167  mentioned,  42 
were  receiving  an  aggregate  supplement 
of  L.500— about  an  average  of  L.12  ;  45 
whose  numbers  and  circumstances  had  led 

the  committee  to  make  an  offer,  were  in 


the  way  of  being  corresponded  with  and 
visited.  Upwaxds  of  60  congregations, 
without  assistance,  had  added  an  aDnual 
sum  of  L.1000.  In  1856  the  amount  col- 
lected for  missions  was  L.  18,977,  and  for 
the  Aged  Minister's  Fund,  L.  10,000,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  L.28,977.  Mr  Melvin  urged 
the  importance  of  the  present  scheme, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  having  all  the 
ministers  brought  up  to  L.l  50.  The  thing 
might  easily  be  done,  and  he  trusted  the 
churches  would  not  rest  till  it  was  accom- 
plished. 

Mr  Alkxamdbr,  one  of  the  members  of 
committee,  stated  that  he  had  visited  some 
of  the  churches,  and  his  experience  led 
him  to  say  that  what  had  been  done  for 
those  congregations  which  had  been  sup- 
plemented had  not  been  thrown  away.  The 
opinion  of  the  committee  was  that  this 
was  really  an  elders'  scheme ;  it  had  been 
started  and  carried  on  chiefly  by  them, 
and  on  them  rested  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  the  scheme  properly  wrought  out. 
The  funds  were  managed  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  and  economy,  and  great  good 
had  already  been  done.  Town  congrega- 
tions, however,  ought  to  take  a  deeper  in- 
terest than  they  had  ever  done  in  country 
congregations.  He  had  no  fear  of  success ; 
the  principle  was  in  the  church,  and  what 
was  wanted  was  action.  It  was  not  right 
to  say  that  this  work  was  done  for  the 
ministry;  they  were  the  congregations, 
whose  ministers  were  not  properly  remun- 
erated, and  from  whom  the  remuneration 
should  come,  that  were  aided. 

Mr  James  Mitchell  made  an  earnest 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  scheme,  showing 
the  duty  of  churches  in  town  to  support 
those  in  the  country,  on  account  of  the 
large  accession  annually  received  from  the 
latter.  He  suggested  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing a  statement  drawn  up,  containing  a 
short  vidimus  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  to 
be  read  from  the  pulpits.  The  Glasgow 
congregations,  he  remarked,  had  not 
hitherto  contributed  to  the  scheme  so  as 
to  show  that  they  duly  appreciated  or  were 
grateful  for  the  services;which  the  country 
congregations  rendered  to  them. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Bobson  made  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  duty  of  sustaining  their 
country  congregations,  as  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  church,  seeing  the  large 
numbers  who  were  annually  drawn  from 
the  country  congregations  to  those  in  town. 

Messrs  M*Innes,  Stewart,  and  Revs.  J. 
Edmond  and  H.  M.  M'Glll,  afterwards  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  agreed  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  scheme,  and  duty  of  the 
churches  generally  to  contribute  liberally 
towards  it  support. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Dick  closed  the  meeting 
with  the  benediction. 
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Kelioious  Denominations  in  United 
States  of  Amebica. — Dr  Baird  gives  the 
following  synopsis  of  the  yarious  evange- 
lical denominations^  in  the  United  States. 
The  order  of  time  is  observed  in  which 
each  group  of  churches  began  to  appear 
in  the  country ;  and  a  calculation  is  made, 
that  is  probably  very  nearly  accurate,  of 
the  population  that  is  more  or  less  under 
their  influence : — 
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I.  The  Episcopal   Church, 

with  the  Moravians, 

n.  Congregational     Ortho- 
dox Christians 

III.  Baptist  Churches, 

IV.  Presbyterian  Churches, 

.   V.  Methodist  (estimated)... 
VI.  Lutheran  Church, 

To  this  must  be  added  596  licentiates  of 
the  Baptist  churches,  854  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian churches,  and  12,618  Methodist  local 
preachers. 

Protestantism  of  Nobwat. — The  Nor- 
wegian people  profess  the  Protestant  faith : 
Catholicism  is  altogether  unknown  in  the 
country.  For  three  centuries,  no  church 
or  chapel  has  been  built  for  the  exercise  of 
the  Roman  worship,  and  the  country  people 
are  ignorant  of  even  the  existence  of  the 
pope.  This  state  of  things  has  attracted 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Sacred  College, 
and  a  mission  has  been  set  on  foot  to  pro- 
mote Popery  in  Norway. 

The  Gospel  in  Ireland. — ^The  follow- 
ing quotations  from  various  Romanist 
authorities  attest  the  progress  of  the  Pro- 


testant movement  in  Ireland  within  the 
last  few  years : — 

^*  We  repeat  that  it  is  not  Tnam,  nor 
Cashel,  nor  Armagh,  that  are  the  chief 
seats  of  successful  proselytism,  but  this 
very  city  (Dublin)  in  which  we  live." — 
Tabktj  November  4,  1851. 

'*The  desolate  places  of  Connaught  and 
Kerry  are  the  strongholds  of  proselytism. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  many  are  falling 
away  from  the  faith*" — Theljompj  Decem- 
ber 4,  1852. 

"The Irish  nation  is  fast  dissolving. . . . 
Ireland  is  ceasing  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
nation.  .  .  .  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  will  need  a  defence  association 
of  guardian  angels  to  save  it  from  extinc- 

^^  There  never  was  a  period,  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  when  this  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  our  religion  was  exposed  to 
more  Insidious  attacks  than  at  the  present 
time." — Pastoral  o/Droghtda  Synod,  May 
1854.  Signed  by  Dr  Dixon,  Roman  Catholic 
Primate^  and  eight  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 

"  Tracts  destined  to  scoff  at  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  our  holj  religion, 
and  to  undermine  our  faith,  are  printed  in 
millions,  and  put  in  circulation  with  the 
most  malicious  activity.  Who  will  give 
water  to  my  head,  and  a  fountain  of  teais 
to  my  eyes,  to  weep  over  the  ruin  and 
desolation  coMsed,  especially  among  nnsos- 
pecting  youth,  by  the  infidel  and  immoral 
publications  which  spread  like  a  torrent 
over  the  land,  and  hurry  on  to  perdition 
innumerable  souls  ?" — Pp.  30  and  31  of  Dr 
CuUevCs  Pastoral  on  the  Feast  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  December  1855. 

"  The  truth  is,  we  are  in  an  emergency. 
We  have  fallen  upon  a  crisis,  and,  if  my 
unbending  friend's  reasoning  held  good  in 
ordinary  times,  it  won't  stand  now.  The 
enemy  has  already  forced  our  entrench- 
ments. These  gallant  Celtic  poor  that 
stood  the  front  of  the  battle  these  300  years 
are  routed  and  fallings  and  we  are  holding 
silly  councils  in  the  camp!  The  prose- 
ly tisers  are  everywhere." — Second  Letter  of 
"  Testis  "  in  the  Freeman*s  Journal,  April 
23,  1856. 

"  We  have  heretofore  frequently  warned 
you,  dearly  beloved,  of  the  dangers  to 
which  your  faith  is  exposed,  and  exhorted 
you  to  watch  and  pray,  lest  you  should 
fall  into  the  snares  of  the  enemy." — Pas- 
toral  Letter  signed  by  twenty-five  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
dated  June  27,  1856. 

"  A  feeling  of  unutterable  sadness  comes 
over  our  hearts,  as  we  peruse  the  long  list 
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of  eyils  which  the  Church  has  to  endure  in  Inbyitabls  Fkoobsss  ov  YoLUirrABT- 

this  the  isie  once  famed  as  the  happj  so-  ism. — Speaking  of  the  abolition  of  church 

joam  of  saints.    What  a  picture  for  the  rates,  Lord  Stanley  sometime  ago  observed. 

Catholic  world  to  contemplate,  to  weep  "  I  think  that  the  change  is  doubly  im- 

o?er,  and  to  turn  from  with  anguish  of  portant,  not  only  on  account  of  the  intrinsio 

heart  and  bitterness  of  soul  I    Perversion  merits  of  the  case,  but  because  it  will 

gliding  stealthily  here,  openly  there,  and  afford  us  the  first  tri&l,  the  first  practical 

fiendishly  everywhere,  amongst  the  poor,  experiment  of  that  principU  of  self-support 


the  destitute,  the  forlorn,  and  the  helpless,  in  religious  matters,  which,  whether  we  like  it 

.   .    .    Females  in  the  world's  proudest  or  no,  whether  we  approve  of  it  or  no,  whether 

circles  boast  of  the  treachery — men,  the  we  think  it  the  best  possible  system  or  tw, 

noblest  in  the  land,  exult  in  the  treason  seems  likely,  perhaps  certain,  in  the  inevitable 

which  they  thus  practise  upon  the  poor  of  progress  of  public  events,  to  be  the  principle 

God*s  Church  I     Bat  the  picture  is  too  of  the  next  generation,** 


dark,  too  hideous,  it  is  too  often  forced  Calyinism  in  ths  United  States  of 

upon  our  vision,  and  our  very  hearts  sink  Amebic  a. — In  a  recent  work  by  Dr  Schaff, 

within  us  as  we  attempt  to  sketch  its  har-  on  religion  in  America,  the  author  acknow- 

rowiag  features." — Catholic  Telegraph,  Jttly  ledges    that  Calvinism  is  the  dominant 

\%  1356,  upon  the  above  Pastoral.  influence  in  the  American  churches. 


3finDtIili[  Eitrn8|ini 

OPENmG  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

OiTB  legislators  have  resumed  their  places  in  their  respective  Houses.  The  Queen's 
speech  was  quite  a  model  of  that  sort  of  eloquence — vague,  indefinite,  circumlocu- 
tion ary;  intended  to  convey  no  information,  and  accomplishing  the  object  most 
successfully.  The  debate  on  the  address  did  not  suffice  to  elicit  the  schemes  of 
domestic  policy  which  may  have  engaged  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  during  the 
recess ;  although  it  not  obscurely  foreshadowed  that  the  Premier  is  likely  to  be 
beset  by  foes,  with  whom  he  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  cope  than  with  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  There  are  signs  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  Peelites,  and  the  two  great  parties  appear  to  be  already  buckling 
on  their  armour  for  the  contest,  by  which  is  to  be  decided  which  of  them  shall  enjoy 
the  well-known  advantages  of  office,  in  the  general  election  whicl^  must  soon  happen. 
In  party  wars  and  party  triumphs  we  feel  no  interest :  our  solicitude  is  about  prin- 
ciples, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  country  will  withhold  its  confidence  from  every 
clique  or  coalition,  however  high  may  be  its  bidding,  to  which  the  cause  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  cannot  be  safely  entrusted.  Our  lot  has  fallen  on  an  age  when 
that  cause  is  in  danger  at  home  and  abroad,  and  chiefly  from  the  usurpations  of 
Popery  in.  some  form  or  other.  Neither  oratorical  power,  nor  forensical  ability,  nor 
philosophical  statesmanship,  nor  administrative  capacity,  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  official  authority  will  be  employed  to 
crush  the  rising  spirit  of  freedom  throughout  Europe.  Britain  may  pursue  a  policy 
of  isolation,  but  she  must  not  pursue  a  policy  of  selfishness ;  and  if  she  call  to  her 
councils  men  who  will  do  anything  that  is  not  sinful  or  degrading,  to  preserve 
peace,  and  yet  who  will  rather  incur  the  hazards  of  war  than  allow  the  despot  to 
interfere  to  assist  his  brother-despot  in  manacling  nations  that  would  otherwise  be 
free,  she  might,  we  believe,  be  both  generous  and  pacific.  Those  who  pay  the 
income-tax,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  they  are  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the 
war  ninepence. 

THE  VOLUNTARIES  AND  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SESSION. 

The  Voluntaries  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  attained  the  dignity  of  a  recog- 
nised Parliamentary  party,  and  are  rapidly  acquiring  influence  from  year  to  year. ' 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  independent,  voting  with  the  liberals  on  every  question 
that  appeals  to  progress  or  to  patriotism,  but  not  identified  either  with  Tories, 
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Whigs,  or  Radicals.  Some  of  tbem  hare  that  sort  of  ability  and  tact  which  is  so 
serviceable  in  such  an  assembly  as  the  House  of  Commons,  and  without  which, 
indeed,  no  man  can  secure  a  fair  hearing  there.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  Cobden 
or  the  Bright  of  our  cause  has  jet  caught  the  eye  of  the  Speaker,  but  if  the  Libera- 
tion Society  continues  its  labours  with  the  same  zeal,  and  with  the  same  success,  he 
must  soon  be  forthcoming.  The  services  that  have  been  rendered  by  Parliamentary 
Voluntaries  in  the  past  session  have  been  most  valuable,  and  much  may  be  expected 
from  them  during  the  present.  A  meeting  is  to  be  held  (social  or  convivial  we  pre- 
sume), at  which  the  programme  of  this  yearns  operations  will  be  read — is  to  be  held, 
we  say,  for  it  is  future  when  we  write.  It  is  an  excellent  scheme,  we  daresay,  boldly 
sketched,  and  to  be  boldly  executed.  The  Abolition  of  Church  Rates,  the  Disen- 
dowment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  Repeal  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  the  Cessa- 
tion of  Regium  Donums,  are  included  in  their  list  of  measures.  In  the  event  of  a 
general  election,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Voluntaries,  wherever  they  are  strong  enough, 
to  fortify  this  noble  band  of  patriots,  by  adding  to  their  number,  for  besides  their 
usefulness  in  all  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  religious  liberty  are  concerned,  they 
are  most  effective  auxiliaries  in  promoting  the  cause  of  good  government.  We  hare 
more  confidence  in  the  party  of  honest  men,  than  in  any  other. 


MAYNOOTH. 

In  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  Society,  it  is  announced  that 
there  is  now  every  prospect  that,  if  Protestants  will  only  bestir  themselves,  May- 
nooth College  will  in  one  year  be  disendowed.  One  year !  Is  it  this  year  that  is 
meant,  or  is  it  next  year?  For  really  Protestants  have  bestirred  themselves  pretty 
"well,  and  they  have  been  tantalized  pretty  long  already.  They  wish  to  know  why 
or  how  it  is  that,  after  they  have  communicated  to  their  representatives  in  every 
available  form,  what  is  their  will  in  this  matter,  the  Maynooth  Grant  is  still  con- 
tinued. They  are  aware  that,  in  obedience  to  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of  con- 
stituencies, even  the  income-tax  must  be  modified  or  repealed ;  and  when  they  see 
how  impotent  the  same  wish  as  strongly  expressed,  is,  when  it  relates  to  a  paltry 
sum  which  has  been  given  as  a  bribe,  or  as  hush-money,  to  the  Papists  of  Ireland, 
they  wish  to  be  informed  who  and  what  they  are  who  mterpose  their  veto  between 
the  demand  of  the  people,  and  the  deed  of  the  People's  House.  Are  they  Scotcb, 
or  English,  or  Irish  ?  Are  they  British  or  foreign  ?  Are  they  Protestants  or 
Papists  ?  Are  they  ecclesiastics  or  politicians  ?  The  grant  itself  is  a  grievance  not 
to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with  the  greater  grievance — that  when  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  population  demands  that  the  grant  shall  be  withdrawn,  their 
representatives  treat  the  demand  with  scorn,  from  a  regard  to  some  secret  and  irre- 
sponsible power  unknown  to  the  theory  of  the  British  constitution.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  dared  to  defy  the  imanimous  wishes  of  the  Protestants  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  Lord  Palmerston  dare  not 
offend  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  (or  perhaps  of  Italy  or  Austria),  to  conciliate 
the  Protestants  of  the  British  empire.  So,  foreseeing  a  man  must  know  that  this 
is  one  of  the  things  that  must  be  done,  sooner  or  later,  Protestants  will  bestir 
themselves  again,  and  again,  and  again,  till  they  are  successful,  for  they  are  deter- 
mined that  as  long  as  their  country  is  free,  what  is  called  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  not  be  in  reality  the  House  of  Jesuits. 


THE  DISENDOWING  POLICY,  AS  SEEN  FROM  IRELAND. 


on 


The  Nonconformist  calls  attention  to  an  article  in  the  Irish  Quarterfy  Reciew, 
Mr  Miall's  measure  for  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church.  The  writer  pro- 
fesses to  sympathize  with  the  object  of  the  member  for  Rochdale  and  the  Liberation 
Society,  but  he  seeks  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church,  not  because  he  is  a 
Voluntary,  but  because  he  is  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic.  He  should  be  sorry  if 
the  overthrow  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Church 
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of  England;  for  he  is  conscious  of  greater  sjuritual  affinity  to  the  Anglican  than  to 
the  Dissenter.  Yet  he  thinks  it  must  he  overthrown  at  all  hazards.  He  cannot 
promise,  however,  that  Irish  Catholics  shall  assist  English  Dis8e]>ter8  in  their 
present  movement,  hy  political  organization,  by  pecuniary  contribution,  or  by  Par- 
liamentary votes.  He  dwells  vrith  special  indignation  on  the  inconsistency — the  im- 
morality he  calls  it — of  the  advocates  of  religious  equality,  uding  and  abetting  Mr 
Spooner  in  his  assault  against  Maynooth.  Mr  Miall  is  a  philosopher,  Mr  Spooner  is 
a  fanatic ;  but  if  ever  the  odious  grant  is  withdrawn,  it  will  be  more  out  of  deference 
to  the  fanaticism  of  Spooner  than  to  the  philosophy  of  Miall.  Mr  Miall  explains 
(for  the  editor  of  the  Nonconformist  is  known  to  be  on  very  intimate  terms  with  the 
member  for  Rochdale),  that  the  question  of  the  anti-Maynooth  agitation  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  equity,  or  as  one  of  policy.  As  long  as  he  and  his  friends  took 
the  ground  of  mere  equity,  they  voted  against  Mr  Spooner,  for  in  their  eyes  all 
endowments  are  alike  unjust.  When  they  exchanged  this  for  the  ground  of  policy, 
they  voted  with  Mr  Spooner ;  for  Maynooth  is  an  outwork  of  the  Irish  Church,  and 
the  attack  must  begin  somewhere.  As  we  are  writing,  not  for  Irish  Catholics,  but 
for  Scotch  Protestants,  we  need  not  stay  to  inquire  how  far  this  explanation  is 
likely  to  be  sustained  in  the  proper  quarter.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask 
whether  we  are  chargeable  with  fanaticism  in  our  opposition  to  the  Maynooth  grant? 
If  ?e  understand  aright  the  motives  by  which  United  Presbyterians  are  actuated  in 
this  matter,  they  are  two ;  an  aversion  to  all  endowments,  and  a  special  aversion  to 
the  endowment  of  Popery.  We  object  to  the  endowment  of  the  purest  church  that 
ever  existed ;  we  object  more  decidedly  to  the  endowment  of  what  we  consider  the 
most  corrupt.  According  to  the  reviewer,  we  may  object  to  all  endowments,  and 
deserve  to  be  called  philosophers  ;  it  is  only  when  we  specially  object  to  the  endow- 
ment of  Popery,  we  deserve  to  be  called  fanatics.  Fanaticism  is  a  long  word,  and 
lexicographers  differ  about  the  proper  definition  of  it,  but  whatever  it  may  mean  in 
the  sister-island,  we  are  not  to  be  scared  by  it  so  long  as  we  can  declare  that  our 
conduct  toward  Catholics  is  regulated  by  the  measure  of  the  golden  rule.  We  wish 
them  to  receive  neither  more  nor  less  of  the  public  money  than  ourselves.  If  all 
that  Isaac  Taylor  says  be  true,  when  the  Romanist  in  his  pride  of  power  has  Pro- 
testants pleading  with  him  for  religious  equality,  he  is  a  fanatic  after  a  different 
fashion. 


ALICIA  RACE. 

The  case  of  Alicia  Race,  a  girl  about  ten  and  a  half  years  bid,  has  furnished  a  little 
occupation  to  lawyers  and  judges.  Her  father  was  a  Protestant,  who  by  his  will  en- 
trusted the  whole  education  of  his  children  to  their  mother,  who  is  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. She  consented  that  the  Patriotic  Commission  should  undertake  the  care  of 
her  son  and  daughter.  During  the  present  year,  however,  she  demanded  that  they 
should  be  sent  back  to  her.  The  boy  returned  home,  but  the  girl,  who  has  displayed 
an  intelligence  and  firmness  beyond  her  years,  expressed  her  desire  to  remain  in  a 
school  where  she  would  be  educated  as  a  Protestant.  An  action  was  brought  before 
Lord  Campbell  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  that  it  might  be  decided  whether 
the  will  of  the  mother  or  of  the  daughter  was  supreme  with  regard  to  religious 
education.  His  Lordship  ruled  that  the  right  and  the  responsibility  are  with  the 
mother.  Persons  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  girl  naturally  disliked  the 
idea  of  surrendering  her  at  her  immature  age  to  the  perverting  influence  of  Romish 
instructors,  and  an  application  has  been  made  to  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court.  The 
judgment  of  Lord  Campbell  has  been  reversed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  has  de- 
cided that  the  child  shall  be  restored  to  the  Sailors'  Orphan  School  at  Hampstead. 
For  the  sake  of  Alicia  Race,  who  is  placed  under  affectionate  and  vigilant  guardianship 
till  she  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  who  will  be  carefully  trained  in  the  same  doc- 
trines her  father  would  have  taught  her  if  he  bad  been  alive,  we  rejoice  in  this  decision ; 
jet,  viewing  the  case  as  a  simple  question  of  right  and  wrong,  we  are  not  free  from 
doubts  about  its  equity,  unless  it  has  special  elements  which  have  not  been  stated. 
The  principle  en  which  it  is  founded  may  have  enabled  Protestants,  in  this  case,  to 
rescue  an  interesting  child  from  the  grasp  of  an  insidious  priesthood ;  but  will  it  not, 
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in  many  others,  enable  that  same  priesthood  to  prefer  a  legal  claim  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  orphans,  who  might  otherwise  haye  been  educated  in  a  purer  faith  ?  It 
is  a  delicate  point,  to  what  extent  the  law  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  between 
parents  and  children. 

MR  ROEBUCK  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

Tffls  outspoken  senator,  in*a  recent  speech  at  Liverpool,  brought  a  charge  against 
our  public  men,  which  we  shall  extract  here,  because,  if  true,  it  proves  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  national  morals  has  reached  a  pitch  which  the  most  censorious  had 
not  hitherto  imagined,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  inspire  alarm  everywhere.  Is  it 
come  to  thi^  "  I  know  that  real  honest  and  distinguished  mercantile  houses  re- 
fuse to  have  anything  to  do  with  Government  contracts,  because  they  are  obliged  to 
preface  their  proceedings  by  bribing  the  departments.  I  am  not  now  speaking 
in  a  whisper.  What  I  am  now  saying  I  see  the  gentlemen  below  will  tell  to  the 
people  of  England.  And  I  am  as  sure  of  this  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence — that 
from  the  very  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  standing  departments,  the  permanent  depart- 
ments of  this  country,  there  is  corruption  to  be  found." 


DR  MEDHURST. 

This  eminent  missionary,  who  has  so  long  been  a  labourer  in  China,  expired  on  the 
day  after  his  return  to  his  native  country.  He  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  strenuous 
and  uninterrupted  toils  in  the  evangelization  of  that  singular  people,  who  have  lately 
been  favoured  with  the  opportunity  of  studying,  in  the  concrete  form,  two  very  dis- 
similar aspects  of  the  British  mind — one  in  the  shape  of  a  million  Testaments,  with 
bands  of  preachers  to  expound  them :  the  other  in  the  shape  of  a  fleet  of  men-of- 
war,  with  regiments  of  soldiers  to  assist  their  operations.  Dr  Medhurst  appeared 
among  them  as  the  representative,  not  of  the  bellicose,  but  of  the  Bible-reading 
propensities  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  when  the  historian  of  the  church  shall  write  the 
annals  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  era  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  he  must 
assign  an  honourable  place  to  his  name  in  the  Chinese  department,  along  with  Mor- 
rison and  Gutzlaffe. 


THE  CONVOCATION. 

There  has  been  a  meeting  of  Convocation,  but  in  the  brief  report  of  the  proceedings 
we  have  happened  to  see,  there  is  little  that  merits  our  notice.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  introduce  Denison's  case  into  the  Upper  House. 
There  was  a  long  conversation  on  the  fact,  that  in  various  dioceses  of  England,  per- 
sons were  officiating  as  clergymen,  not  being  in  orders ;  and  that,  although  precau- 
tions had  been  taken  to  restrain  them,  they  still  continued  their  self-assumed  minis- 
trations. In  the  Lower  House  there  were  various  notices  of  motions  founded  on 
Denison's  case.  There  were  three  notices  of  motions  regarding  the  revision  of  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Bible — that  there  should  be  a  thorough  revision — that 
proposed  alterations  should  be  inserted  on  the  margin — and  that  there  should  be  no 
revision.  It  used  to  be  said  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  the  speaking  had  no  influence  on  the  voting,  for,  during  the  leaden  age  of  Mo- 
deratism,  the  Highflyers  carried  off"  the  palm  of  eloquence,  but  the  majority  of  votes 
belonged  to  them  who,  as  Witherspoon  has  it,  were  fierce  for  moderation.  It  could 
never  be  said  that  the  voting  had  no  influence  on  the  practical  result  of  the  debate. 
The  Convocation  is  a  sheer  palaver. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  there  was  a  general  expectation,  we  think,  that 
at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
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the  Bivttkt  Controversy  would  be  considered,  and  the  new  theology  be  put 
on  its  trial.     Of  course,  we  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the  difference  between 
Presbytery  and  Independency  to  know,  that  there  would  be  no  formal  libel, 
no  discussion  of  the  relevancy,  no  probation,  no  judgment  of  court  or  autho- 
ritati?e  decision.     But  we  expected  to  have  an  opportunity  of  learning, 
otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  controversial  pamphlets,  what  are 
the  errors  which  are  supposed  to  be  spreading  through  the  ranks  of  the 
English  Dissenters,  who  are  the  parties  accused  of  being  instrumental  in  the 
dissemination  of  these  errors,  on  what  evidence  their  orthodoxy  is  impeached, 
and  what  is,  in  the  opinion  of  their  brethren,  the  weight  due  to  the  charges 
that  have  beeen  brought.     It  now  appears  that  in  this  expectation  we  were 
misled,  by  transferring,  with  too  little  modification,  to  a   Congregational 
Union,  ideas  derived  from  the  proceedings  of  a  Presbyterian  Synod  or  As* 
sembly.     Such  things  are  not  consistent  with  the  Independent  form  of  go* 
vernment.     So  much  the  worse,  then,  we  say,  for  the  Independent  form  of 
government,  if  it  is  so  feeble  either  in  protecting  good  men  and  true  from 
the  calumnious  accusations  which  are  scattered  on  all  sides  by  its  own  ser- 
Tants,  or  in  protecting   the  truth  from  the   assaults,  either  of  a  negative 
theology  or  of  a  negative  morality.     We  have,  indeed,  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  close  of  this  meeting,  in  which  we  are  assured  that  the  rumours  of 
heresy  are  groundless.     Had  that  resolution  followed  an  investigation,  such 
as  was  expected,  it  would  have  reassured  the  members  of  the  Independent 
churches  in  England  ;  it  would  have  reassured  the  members  of  other  churches 
which,  like  our  own,  regard  the  movements  of  the  English  Dissenters  with  a 
truly  fraternal  interest ;  it  would  have   silenced   the  members  of  hostile 
churches,  who  are  waiting  for  their  halting.     In  the  actual  circumstances, 
what  can  any  man  make  of  the  resolution,  considered  by  itself,  except  that  the 
majority  of  the  persons  present  at  this  meeting  entertain  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  their  own  orthodoxy  ?     Notwithstanding  these  objections  to  the 
form  of  the  proceedings,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  perusal  of  the  report 
of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  aJong  with  the  notes  and  comments  of  the  editors  of  the  British 
Standard  and  the  Nonconformist^  has  left  on  our  minds  an  impression  that  the 
progress  of  the  negative  theology  among  the  English  Congregationalists  has 
not  been  nearly  as  extensive  as  we  had  reason  to  apprehend.     Our  impres- 
sion is,  that  the  real  heretics  are  a  small  party  who  have  been  indebted  more 
to  their  noise  than  to  their  numbers,  for  the  attention  they  have  attracted  ; 
that  some  who  have  been  identified  with  them  are  waverers,  who  have  been 
caught  at  the  moment  when  they  were  meditating  the  first  false  step  ;  that 
some  have  been   actuated,^  not  so  much  by  a  proclivity  to  error,  as  by  a 
chivalrous  regard  to  the  rights  of  friendship,  or  a  Quixotic  puissance  in  the 
championship  of  freedom  of  speech  ;  that  some  (we  are  sorry  to  add)  have 
been  impelled  by  no  higher  motive  than  personal  hostility — not  that  they 
love  Mr  Lynch  more,  but  that  they  love  Dr  Campbell  less.     The  Doctor  may 
have  faults  enow,  nor  is  a  man  of  his  force  of  character  likely  to  have  either 
the  disposition  or  the  ability  to  conceal  them.     But  some  of  his  enemies  hate 
him,  not  for  his  faults,  but  for  his  excellencies,  and  chiefiy  for  his  habit  of 
speaking  and  writing  on  every  occasion  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth, 
although  it  should  be  ofiensive  to  the  denominational  Diotrephes,  to  the  me- 
tropolitan ministers,  to  the  idol  or  idols  of  some  literary  coterie  or  aristo- 
cratic clique,  to  would-be  poets,  that  have  neither  the  vision  and  faculty 
divine,  nor  the  accomplishment  of  verse,  to  the  whole  Germanic  Confedera- 
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tion.  He  was  bred  in  Scotland,  while  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  exercised  his 
editorial  functions,  and  be  seems  to  partake  in  no  small  measure,  both  in  the 
faults  and  the  excellencies  of  that  great  man,  of  whom  surely  we  ought  to 
have  had  long  since  a  memoir  worthy  of  its  subject.  He  resembles  him  in 
his  sustained  force  of  thought  and  expression,  in  his  fearlessness  6f  conse- 
quences, wherever  the  interests  of  truth  are  seen  to  be  at  stake,  in  his  inde- 
fatigable perseverance,  in  his  extraordinary  capacity  of  tact ;  he  resembles 
him,  too,  in  an  occasional  tendency  to  magnify  unduly  the  subject  in  dispute, 
in  impugning  the  motives  of  his  opponents  when  their  opinions  only  are 
liable  to  animadversion,  in  his  love  of  conflict  for  its  own  sake.  He  has  the 
thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  sound  doctrine  for  his  conduct  in  this  controversy, 
by  whatever  shortcomings  it  may  have  been  marred  ;  and  he  has  their  good 
wishes  in  lifting  up  the  British  Standard.  He  has  not  been  forgetful  of 
Hugh  Miller's  maxim,  that  an  editor,  like  a  premier,  must  have  a  policy- 
some  principle  or  plan  which  he  has  elaborated  or  adopted  as  his  own,  and 
which  his  readers  will  recognize  as  establishing  a  closer  affinity  with  him 
than  with  any  other  purveyor  of  periodical  literature.  In  selecting  it  as  his 
policy  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  negative  theology,  he  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  man  that  has  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel 
should  do  ;  for  it  is  beyond  all  dispute,  that  there  has  been  imported  among 
us,  from  Germany  and  elsewhere,  partly  in  the  ^fbrm  of  philology,  and  partly 
in  the  form  of  philosophy,  certain  tendencies  which,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
develope  themselves  without  interruption,  will  eventually  undermine  and 
overthrow  the  good  old  theology  which  has  made  the  British  churches  what 
they  are.  It  is  the  design  of  the  persons  in  whom  these  tendencies  are 
strongest  or  most  dominant,  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  adoption  of 
false  views  by  rendering  it  unfamiliar  with  the  true  views,  to  which  they  are 
antagonistic.  Dr  Campbell's  publications,  therefore,  will  serve  a  most  useful 
purpose  if  they  expose  the  tricks,  and  the  spirit,  and  the  negations  of  these 
men,  so  that  the  friends  of  truth  may  know  where  to  look  for  information 
about  this  great  struggle.  But  he  must  remember,  that  however  important 
may  be  an  ^editor's  distinctive  policy,  he  need  not  expect  to  retain  a  perma- 
nent hold  on  the  attention  of  the  community,  unless  he  allot  a  fair  portion  of 
his  space  to  every  subject  for  the  sake  of  which  the  friends  of  religion  and 
liberty  take  a  weekly  newspaper  into  their  family.  In  his  notes  to  corres- 
pondents he  has  already  given  evidence  that  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  peril 
he  would  incur  by  allowing  the  British  Standard  to  dwindle  down  into  the 
organ  of  one  idea  ;  and  we  hope  the  importunity  of  over-zealous  friends  T\ill 
not  induce  him  to  disregard  the  dictates  of  his  own  better  judgment. 
Hitherto  every  number  has  been  superior  to  that  which  preceded  it.  Let 
him  go  on  and  prosper  ! 
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HOW  SIN  FINDS  OUT  THE  SINNER. 

Sin,  after  it  has  been  perpetrated,  assames  usually  a  very  different  aspect  to 
the  view  of  the  sinner,  from  that  which  it  bore  while  it  was  only  purposed 
in  his  heart.  Contemplating  it  as  a  thing  still  future,  it  has  charms  which 
render  it  "  much  to  be  desired ;"  and  he  follows  it  with  all  the  painstaking 
skill,  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  hunter  in  pursuit  of  his  prey ; 
perhaps  laying. his  plans  for  days  and  weeks  beforehand,  correcting  and 
improving  them  by  every  new  circumstance  he  learns  bearing  on  the  casf ^ 
surveying  the  ground  where  the  deed  is  to  be  done,  weighing  the  possibilities 
of  interruption  and  detection,  and  at  length,  when  the  favourable  opportunity 
has  arrived,  striking  the  blow,  or  abstracting  the  property,  with  something 
like  the  flush  of  triumph  which  follows  well  rewarded  enterprise.-  But, 
having  thus  overtaken  his  sin  and  passed  it,  and  seen  it  from  the  other  side, 
how  different  its  appearance  then]  If  it  fled  from  him  before,  it  now 
becomes  the  pursuer  in  its  turn.  The  care  and  diligence  he  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  reach  it,  he  needs  now  to  escape  its  vengeful  countenance ; 
and  he  rushes  into  the  turmoil  of  sinful  pleasure,  or  the  throng  of  worldly 
business,  or,  like  the  first  great  criminal,  he  becomes  a  fugitive  and  a  vaga- 
bond on  the  face  of  the  earth — ^anywhere !  anywhere !  that  he  may  hide 
from  his  sin. 

But  the  attempt  is  vain ;  for  the  words  of  Moses  to  his  countrymen  (Num. 

xxxii.  23)  are  as  true  of  individuals  as  of  nations,  and  as  true  of  other 

nations  as  of  Judah :  <'Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."   This  saying  has 

been  awfully  verified  in  the  national  judgments  which  continue  till  this  day 

to  drive  the  Hebrew  race  from  country  to  country,  and  make  them  a  byword 

and  a  hissing  throughout  the  earth.     It  receives  new  illustration,  as  the 

scroll  of  the  world's  history  continues  to  be  unrolled,  in  the  troubles  and 

calamities,  the  decadence  and  doom,  of  the  various  communities  into  which 

mankind  are  distributed.    And  probably  there  is  no  human  being  who  has 

attended  closely  either  to  his  own  experience,  or  to  his  observation  of  others, 

l^ut  could  furnish  instances  in  proof  of  the  same  Divine  warning. 
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The  sinner  is  found  out  hj  his  sin,  in  the  painful  consciousness  of  his  own 
heart.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  is  fatally  successful  in  averting  this  con- 
sciousness for  a  time.  Like  the  drunkard,  who  seeks  a  refuge  from  the  con- 
sequences of  yesterday's  excess  by  indulging  in  deeper  draughts  to-day,  so 
the  sinner,  to  whatever  class  he  belongs,  attempts  to  heal  the  stings  of  con- 
scious guilt  by  rushing  into  new  transgression.  Or  he  takes  another  way : 
like  the  ostrich  of  the  desert  burying  its  head  in  the  sand  at  the  approach  of 
danger,  as  if  that  shutting  out  of  the  fact  from  its  view  would  send  the 
danger  away,  so  the  sinner  tries  to  blind  his  conscience  by  adopting  infidel 
principles,  denying  an  over-ruling  Providence,  and  man's  responsibUity  to  a 
Divine  tribunal ;  or  he  becomes  antinomian,  going  on  to  sin  that  grace  may 
abound ;  or  he  embraces  the  tenet  of  universal  salvation,  holding  that,  no 
matter  what  a  man's  conduct  may  be  in  this  world,  all  shall  go  well  with 
him  in  the  next.  Or,  if  he  cannot  reconcile  any  of  these  systems  to  his 
convictions  of  truth,  and  so  cannot  use  them  as  a  shield  from  the  stings  and 
arrows  of  an  offended  conscience,  then,  like  the  ox  stung  by  the  summer  fly^ 
and  careering  through  the  field  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  as  if  the  hurry  and 
heat  of  its  strained  activity  banished  or  eased  the  pain,  he  busies  him- 
self in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  honour,  learning  or  science,  and  has  no  time 
to  listen  to  the  still  small  voice  of  "  the  man  within  the  breast."  But  such 
refuges  cannot  always  avail  him.  There  are  quiet  times  in  his  life,  when 
even  that  still  smsdl  voice  will  be  heard  ;  and  then  the-  recollection  of  his  sin 
bursts  into  the  chamber  of  his  thoughts,  with  an  aspect  all  the  'more  terrible 
that  it  has  been  forced  to  stand  without  so  long.  Man  is  so  constituted, 
both  as  to  his  body  and  his  mind,  that  he  must  have  seasons  of  repose  after 
periods  of  strained  exertion ;  and  as,  wh^i  the  sea  has  receded  at  ebb  tide, 
the  shore  may  sometimes  be  seen  strewed  with  mire,  luid  dirt,  and  pnttid 
carcases,  which  have  been  accumulating  from  the  sea  itself  and  the  streams 
by  which  it  is  fed,  so,  when  it  is  low  water  with  the  sinner,  ha  has  many  a 
foul  memory  of  his  bygone  life  cast  up  before  the  eye  of  his  mind,  and  send- 
ing  forth  its  norious  exhalations  to  fiU  him  with  abhorrence  of  himself,  h 
spite  of  all  his  expedients,  he  finds  that  the  way  of  transgressora  is  hazo. 
When  you  see  the  bold  bad  man  out  in  the  world,  flaunting  with  the  gayest 
of  the  gay,  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  him  from  the  throng  with 
which  he  mingles.  But  were  you  to  stand  by  his  bedside  in  the  watches  of 
the  night,  were  you  witness  of  the  visions  which  scare  his  slumbers,  were 
you  to  hear  his  groans  and  see  his  horror-stricken  features  before  he  hafi 
been  able  to  shake  off  the  results  of  the  ever-r«curring  momiBg  battk 
with  his  outraged  conscience,  then  would  you  say  liiat  his  sin  had  foasd 
him  out. 

The  sinner  is  often  found  out  by  his  ran,  in  the  punishment  with  whicb 
it  is  visited  in  the  course  of  human  law.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  sumy 
offenders  succeed  in-  eluding  the  strong  arm  with  which  society  BBtks  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  wrongnioing.  So  wary  is  their  walk ;  qo  j^ilfuUy  tfa^ 
adulterate  the  stuffs  in  which  they  deal ;  so  craftily  they  make  use  of  the 
&lse  balance  and  the  unjust  measure ;  so  cunningly  they  employ  the  help  d 
others  in  working  that  portion  of  their  dishonest  scheme,  which,  if  deteded, 
would  lay  them  open  to  a  legal  conviction ;  so  adroitly  they  steer  their 
course,  like  the  pirates  of  certam  Eastern  seas,  amidst  shoals  and  fats  in 
whieh  no  jraeaaares  yet  constnicted  by  human  legislatiives  can  foUov'tiieD, 
that  even  when  nobody  doubts  theic  guilt,  it  cannot:  be  Isrou^  hove  to 
them  in  a  coiu*t  of  jnstioe.  And  yet  horn  often  their  prances  sre  deteetfid 
at  last  1    Like  the  moth  which  has  danced  round  the  oandle  §sr  a  lian,  and 
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at  length  is  cau^tin  the  flante,  so  the  criminal,  hj  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  act,  becomes  ovor  confident,  and  his  very  success  proves  his  minj 
The  precautions  with  which  he  fenced  himself  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
career,  are  by  and  by  neglected,  and  in  a  moment  when  he  thinks  not,  ha 
£018  into  some  snare  which  has  been  SQt  to  entrap  him.  How  often,  too^ 
some  little  circumstance  which  his  most  jealous  caution  would  have  £Bdied 
to  notice — something  unusual  in  his  look  or  manner,  some  act  or  wocd  in- 
dicating more  solicitude  than  could  easily  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  innocence,  some  slight  mark  upon  his  dress,  some  expression 
littered  in  the  excitement  of  strong  drink,  or  drawn  from  him  by  some 
Delilah  to  whom  he  had  breathed  it  in  confidence— either  betrays  the  secret 
at  once,  or  furnishes  a  cue,  which  the  eye  skilled  in  detecting  crime  can 
follow  up  till  it  lead  to  the  full  proof  of  his  guik.  The  improvements  effected 
in  modern  times  in  various  branches  of  art  and  science,  if  they  have  led  to 
coDsommate  skill  in  wickedness,  such  as  our  forefathers,  in  the  utoKist 
stretch  of  their  imagination,  could  not  have  dreamed  of,  have  diminished,  at 
the  Bune  time,  the  probabilities  at  once  of  the  criminal's  escape  and  of  the 
concealment  of  his  crime.  Now,  lit^ally,  justice  follows  him  with  lightning 
speed,  aad  even  £9ir  outruns  him,  and  can  afford  to  wait  till  he  overtake  it 
io  his  flight.  And  now,  also,  by  the  help  of  chemical  analysis,  length  of 
time  is  no  more  an  obstade  to  justice  than  is  distance  in  space.  Years  may 
haye  passed  away  ;  the  ofience  may  have  been  scarce  suspected  at  the  time 
it  was  conmiitted,  or,  if  known  then,  may  be  well  nigh  forgotten  ;  and  yet^ 
if  the  grave  have  to  be  rified  and  the  coffinniust  sifted  for  the  evidence,  justice 
shall  foe  vindicated,  and  his  sin  shall  find  him  out. 

The  sinner  is  £[>und  out  by  his  nn,  in  various  providential  dealings  whidi 
leflect  the  character  of  the  offence  he  has  committed.  Men  often  read  their 
sin  in  their  punishment:  sometimes  by  the  similarity  between  the  two; 
Bomettmes  by  a  marked  contrast ;  sometimes  by  their  natural  and  manifart 
relation  as  cause  amd  effect 

Instances  of  the  similarity  between  a  man's  sin  and  his  punishment 
abound  in  sacred  history.  Have  Joseph's  brethren  sioned,  by  selling  their 
brother  into  slavery,  despite  of  his  earnest  pleadings,  and  the  deep  anguish 
of  his  bursting  heart  ?  Time  steals  on ;  and  little  having  occurred  to  call  up 
the  remembrance  of  their  wickedness,  it  tnay  have  begun  to  be  forgotten^  as 
ft  dream  of  long  bygone  days.  But  at  lec^gtii,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
they  themsebras  are  brought  to  that  same  Egypt  to  which  they  had  aoM 
Joseph;  and,  in- spite  of  their  own  piteous  entreaties,  they  find  themselves  in 
B&minent  dangw  of  being  slain  as  i^ies,  or  subjected  to  a  slavery  like  tlmt 
to  which  they  had  cmeliy  surrendered  bim.  Then  their  sin  finds  them  out^ 
^  the  scene  at  Dothau  glaring  upon  their  view,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of 
J^^terday,  they  say  one  to  another,  ^  We  axe  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother,  in  &at  we  sawtlie  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besoii^t  us,  and  we 
would  not  hear ;  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us." — (Gen.  xlii.  21.)  Has 
Danid  sinned  in  the  matter  of  Uriahs  mining  the  peace  and  honour  of  a  good 
ttan's  family,  wounding  him  in  his  tend«i«st  affeclaon,  and  then  cobbing  him 
^  bis  life  ?  The  transgressor  may  Hve  on  fer  a  time  in  a  kind  of  spiritual 
^ee,  bfinding  him  to  a  proper  sense  of  hia  guilt ;  but  after  a  while  he  is 
Rinded  of  it  by  heavy  domestic  trials  of  his  own ;  and  in  the  disgrace  of 
ins  daaghter  Tamar,  tilm  fratricide  oommitted  agfunst  his  son  Ammon,  and 
the  nvok  aad  ehamekss  «in  of  his  ^voorite  Absalom,  with  his  nriseraBble 
cad,  as  he  is  hurried  to  deol^  In  the  very  act  of  his  impious  rebellion,  Bavid 
»  fcond  out  by  his  sin. 
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But  sometimes  the  demonstration  of  the  sinner's  guilt  is  rendered  as 
clear  by  the  contrast  as  by  the  similarity  between  the  punishment  and  the 
sin.  Herod,  glittering  in  gold  and  jewels,  and  sitting  on  his  throne  receiv- 
ing the  adulations  of  the  multitude,  as  if  he  were  a  god  and  not  a  man,  is 
borne  away  from  the  scene  a  moving  mass  of  worms.  The  first  Buonaparte, 
having  waded  ^'  through  scenes  of  slaughter  to  a  throne,"  making  every 
government  of  Europe  tremble,  and  tossing  kingly  crowns  as  baubles  among 
his  favourites  and  friends,  is,  at  the  close  of  his  ambitious  career,  fixed  down 
like  a  chained  eagle  on  a  solitary  ocean  rock,  and  dies  there, 

*<  Leaving  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grows  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 

Sometimes,  moreover,  |he  sinner's  punishment  is  such,  that  one  can  trace 
every  link  in  the  chain  between  it  and  the  sin  which  has  procured  it.  Did 
Jacob  deceive  his  father,  and  rob  his  brother  of  the  blessing  of  the  first-born? 
At  once  and  immediately  his  sin  finds  him  out ;  and  from  the  hour  he  has 
committed  it,  you  see  it  cleaving  to  him,  as  he  trembles  for  his  life,  till  he 
has  left  his  father's  house ;  you  see  him  taking  a  stolen  and  hasty  departure, 
and  in  the  first  night  of  his  fiight  seeking'  repose  in  a  wilderness,  with  the 
cold  earth  for  his  bed,  and  a  heap  of  stones  for  his  pillow ;  you  see  him, 
throughout  a  long  life,  exposed  to  troubles  and  perplexities  far  beyond  what 
fall  to  the  ordinary  share  of  mortals,  and  most  of  them  traceable, -more  or  less 
directly,  to  this  one  grand  error  of  his  life.  The  same  connection,  as 
between  cause  and  effect,  is  visible  in  the  experience  of  sinners  in  every  age. 
One  has  proved  faithless  to  his  word,  or  broken  his  solemn  vow :  as  a 
natural  result,  he  is  trusted  no  more.  Another  has  begun  to  desecrate  the 
Sabbath  day,  or  to  associate  with  wicked  companions :  from  that  hour  he  is 
classed  with  Sabbath-breakers,  and  drunkards,  and  unclean  persons ;  and 
then,  as  far  as  concerns  this  world,  his  doom  is  fixed.  Another  has  been 
guilty  of  prevarication  and  falsehood :  he  is  no  longer  believed,  even  when 
lie  speaks  the  truth.  Another  has  spent  his  means  on  riotous  living :  he  is 
left  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own  doings  in  poverty  and  disgrace.  In  these  and 
similar  cases,  the  punishment  is  drawn  after  the  sin  by  a  law  of  necessity, 
as  obvious  as  that  by  which  the  sparks  fiy  upward,  or  heavy  bodies  fall  to 
the  ground. 

Often  has  this  law  been  manifest  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  history  of  nations 
and  communities.     Has  Britain  tyrannized  over  Ireland,  treating  it  as  a 
oonquered  nation,  and  robbing  it  by  law  for  the  enriching  of  foreign  nobles, 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  an  alien  church  ?     Be  sure  Britain's  sin  sfiall 
find  it  out.     Already,  in  the  disafiection,  and  barbarism,  and  the  disposition 
to  rebellion,  which  have  made  Ireland  the  chief  difficulty  of  British  states- 
men for  the  last  hundred  years,  we  have  reaped  a  portion  of  our  reward, 
and  much  more  may  yet  await  us.   Have  the  evangelical  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland  looked  on  inactive,  while  Popery  and  misrule  together  were 
rendering  Ireland  unfit  to  retain  her  children,  and  sending  them  forth  in 
thousands  to  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  among  our  more 
favoured  population?     The  consequence  has  been,  in  many  quarters,  the 
contamination  of  our  working  classes,  between  whom  and  their  Irish  neigh- 
bours the  distinction  which  obtained  fifty  years  ago  is  becoming  less  and 
less  perceptible  every  day.    Did  France  and  her  priesthood  gain  a  victory  i 
over  evangelical  truth  by  their  oppression  and  wholesale  massacre  of  the   j 
Huguenots?     They  gained  a  loss ;  for  the  destruction  and  banishment  of  the 
Protestants  removed  the  safeguard  of  social  order,  and  France  has  become 
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Id  consequence,  the  open  crater  of  those  political  volcanoes  by  which  Europe 
is  periodically  disturbed.  Does  the  great  American  republic  underly  enor»- 
mous  guilt  at  the  present  hour,  in  upholding  its  most  aggravated  form  of 
slavery,  against  the  protestations  of  the  civilized  world  ?  Be  sure  their  sia 
will  find  them  ant.  That  accursed  system  is  like  a  heaving  and  boiling 
volcano  beneath  the  surface  of  American  society,  and  threatens  to  bum 
forth,  sooner  or  later,  not  only  rending  the  nation  asunder,  but  sweeping 
away  thousands  who  have  built  their  fortunes  on  the  wrongs  of  the  down- 
trodden African. 

The  sinner  is  found  out  by  his  sin  on  the  bed  of  death.  It  is  told  of  an 
ancieut  Roman,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar,  that 
one  evening  he  was  visited  in  his  tent  by  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  general, 
and  that,  at  the  close  of  the  interview,  the  mysterious  spirit  left  a  warning  in 
these  words,  '<  I  will  see  thee  again  at  Philippi " — the  place  indicated  being 
the  field  of  a  battle  at  which  the  conspirator  was  to  die.  It  is  thus  the 
consciousness  of  guilt,  if  it  have  been  evaded  for  a  while,  is  sure  to  find  out 
the  sinner  at  the  end.  Other  troubles  usually  fade  from  the  memory ;  this 
neyer. 

Hearts,  by  unkindness  wrang,  may  learn 

The  world  and  all  its  gifts  to  spurn. 

Time  may  steal  on,  with  silent  tread, 

And  dry  the  tear  that  mourns  the  dead  ; 

May  change  fond  love,  subdue  regret, 

And  teach  even  madness  to  forget. 

But  thou,  Remorse!  there  is  no  charm, 

Thy  sting,  Avenger,  to  disarm. 

Vain  are  bright  suns  and  smiling  skies, 

To  soothe  thy  victim's  agonies. 

The  heart,  once  made  thy  burning  throne, 

Still,  while  it  beats,  is  thine  alone  1 

And  what  a  clear  atmosphere  for  the  perception  of  one's  own  guilt  is  that 
which  rests  upon  the  bed  of  death  !  Things  which  bulked  largely  before  in 
the  estimation  of  the  sinner,  dwindle  into  insignificance  there ;  while  things 
which  were  formerly  deemed  of  no  account,  swell  into  vast  importance,  and 
long-excluded  memories  claim  the  whole  attention  to  themselves.  In  the 
history  of  Paine  and  Voltaire,  and  many  other  distinguished  infidels,  you 
find  them  often  making  a  mock  at  sin,  and  keeping  it  out  of  sight  with  their 
sallies  of  profane  mirth.  But  though  it  have  sought  them  long  in  vain,  it  does 
not  give  up  the  pursuit.  Like  the  sleuth-hound,  which  has  been  all  day 
long  on  the  scent  of  his  prey,  and  comes  up  to  it  at  night,  when  it  seeks  to 
withdraw  to  some  den  for  sleep ;  so  with  this  sure  hunter,  sin.  Following 
np  steadily  and  persistently  on  the  sinner's  track,  it  finds  him  at  the  end. 

The  sinner  shall  certainly  be  found  out  by  his  sin  on  the  great  day  of 
account.  Let  it  be  admitted  that,  so  long  as  he  is  here  on  earth,  men  see  "  the 
wicked  in  great  power,  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay  tree."  Let  it  bo 
supposed  that  the  psalmist  declares  a  literal  truth,  when  he  says  concerning 
the  foolish,  ^'  There  are  no  bands  in  their  death  ;  but  their  strength  is  firm. 
They  are  not  in  trouble  like  other  men  ;  neither  are  they  plagued  like  other 
men."  Allowing  that,  in  some  instances,  they  pass  through  life  without  en- 
countering any  affliction  which  either  they  themselves,  or  the  world  around 
them,  shall  see  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings,  and  that,  like  the  rich 
man  in  the  parable,  they  are  buried  in  all  pomp  and  magnificence,  with 
nothing  external  to  mark  their  true  character  and  destiny.  Still,  the  end  is 
not  yet.    The  cloud  which,  in  their  case,  may  have  rested  OA  the  field  of 
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Dhriiie  providence,  shall  be  dispersed  at  last  ^<  Ood  hatk  apfiointed  a  day 
in  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  rigfateonsnessy  by  that  Man  whom  He 
bath  ordained ;  whereof  he  hath  giren  aasorance  to  all  men,  in  that  He  bath 
raised  Him  from  the  dead."  What  a  reveler  of  secrets  that  daj  shall 
prove !  The  mostjearefolljr  disguised  hypocrisy  shall  then  be  as  pidpixble  to 
the  view  of  an  assembled  w6rld,  as  ever  was  the  wickednetB  of  the  t^rrant 
whom  millions  loaded  with  execration  and  corses.  No  escape  £rom  sin  then! 
Chased  from  every  refc^e  of  lies  in  which  they  had  attempted  to  screen 
themselves  before,  sinners  shall  be  seized  by  the  sins  that  have  followed 
tiiem,  and  be  dragged  forth  <'to  shame  and  miiversal  contempt."  Darkness 
shall  not  conceal  them.  Distance  diaU  not  remove  them.  The  reeks  and 
Ihe  mountains  £dling  on  them  ^all  afford  no  covert  firom  their  dread  pursuer, 
charged  now  with  the  execution  of  that  Divine  wrath  which  is  to  rest  upon 
the  wi(^ed  through  everlasting  ages. 

It  is  true  universally,  and  without  any  exception,  that  sin  shall  find  out 
him  who  has  committed  it.  But  if  it  find  him  "  in  Christ,"  resting  bj  faith 
under  the  covert  of  Him  who  has  made  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin  in  behalf 
of  His  people,  it  can  inflict  on  him  no  fatal  injury.  It  finds  him  only  as  the 
destroying  angel  found  the  Hebrews  in  Goshen,  on  the  night  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  first-bom ;  for,  seeing  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling,"  it  will  pass  over,  and 
leave  him  unharmed.  Happy,  then,  are  they,  and  they  only,  who,  in  fleeing 
firom  their  sin,  '^  win  Christ,  and  are  found  in  Him."  Z. 
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The  history  of  the  religion  of  ancient  Britain  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
The  records  which  have  come  down  to  our  time  throw  little  light  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Britons  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  cannot  say  that  the  materials  for  a  history  are  ample  till  we  come 
down  to  Anglo-Saxon  times. 

At  the  Roman  invasion,  Druidism  was  the  {prevalent  religion  in  Britain ; 
and  it  msj  perhaps  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  '^  purest  of  all  ^e  pagan  super- 
stitions." The  Druids  taught  the  existence  of  one  Crod,  to  whom,  in  times 
of  great  peril,  they  offered  even  human  sacrifices;  and  they  maintained  a 
future  life  of  rewards  and  punishments.  They  were  remarkable  for  justice, 
moral  and  religious  doctrines,  and  skill  in  the  laws  of  their  country ;  for 
which  reason  all  disputes  were  referred  to  their  arbitration.  Todofk>  evil, 
was  one  of  their  general  precepts ;  to  he  vaUant  m  haitle^  was  another ;  but 
the  first  and  chief  was,  to  worship  the  gods. 

After  the  Romans  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  island,  they  sedulously  sought 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Druids,  {md  to  introduce  their  own  enervating 
idolatry.  They  knew  that  the  native  priests  exercised  a  powerful  infiaence 
over  the  people— that  they  could  regard  their  conquerors  with  no  friendly 
eye— «nd  that,  so  long  as  they  lived,  the  Roman 'supremacy  rested  on  veiy 
insecure  grounds.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  sacred  groves  were  cut 
down,  and  that  the  Druids  themselves  were  mercilessly  butchered.  In  a 
short  time,  temples  to  the  Roman  gods  were  everywhere  reared,  festivals  in 
their  honour  instituted,  and  other  idolatrous  rites  established.  In  ^Kt,  the 
conquerors  sought  to  Romanise  the  Britons  by  introducing  their  laws  and 
custems  as  well  as  religion. 
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Bat  the  triumph  of  Boman  idolatry  "was  brie£  A  new  leUgum  warn  soon 
introduoedy  whidi  wm  destmed  to  cast  down  the  pagan  altars,  abdliidL  the 
degrading  sights,  xestrain  the  prevalent  Hceatiousness,  and  convert  the 
temples  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen  into  temples  of  the  living  God. 
Christiani^  found  its  way  into  Britain,  and  prevailed  extensively,  nntil  the 
barbarous  hordes  of  the  Saxons  poured  into  the  country,  drove  its  Inhahi* 
tants  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  hronght  in  their  mjrthology. 

At  what  time,  or  hy  whom,  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Britain, 
cannot  be  aseertained.  After  patient  and  extensive  research,  writers  on 
this  point  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  which  Fuller  has  so  well  expressed,-— 
^^  The  light  of  the  Word  shone  here,  but  we  know  not  who  kindled  it.^' 
Popish  writers  have  been  very  anxious  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Roihe.  Dr  Lingard  declares  that  ^^  nothing  can  be  less 
probable  in  itself,  nor  less  supported  by  ancient  testimony,  than  the  opinion 
that  Britain  was  converted  by  Oriental  missionaries;"  but  the  best  of  our 
church  historians,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Neander,  hold  a  very 
different  opinion,  and  adduce  facta,  the  force  of  which  cannot  be  set  aside. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  between  the  south- 
vestem  parts  of  Britain  and  Phoenicia  aud  Greece.  The  Phoenicians,  indeed, 
are  supposed  to  have  come  to  the  Scilly  Isles  for  tin  more  than  500  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Grreeks  established  a  colony  at  Marseilles,  and 
traded  with  Britain  through  France ;  and  one  of  them,  Pytheas,  is  said  to 
have  sailed  round  the  British  Isles  nearly  300  years  before  they  were  visited 
by  Caesar.  There  was  thus  every  facility  for  Christian  missionaries  coming 
from  the  East  to  Britain. 

The  point  at  which  the  truth  seems  to  have  been  first  established,  and  the 
doctrines  and  practices  which  were  held  by,  the  British  Churchy  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  Christianity  came  directly  from  the  East.  The  oldest  churches 
were  in  the  south-west,  where  the  trade  with  the  East  was  carried  on :  and 
the  form  of  the  tonsure,  and  the  manner  of  computing  Easter,  were  oriental, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  Christianity  had  been  introduced  by 
Romish  missionaries.  It  is  true  Dr  Lingard  tries  to  meet  this  by  asserting 
that,  whatever  the  Britons  may  have  done  in  the  seventh  century,  they  con- 
formed to  the  Boman  practice  in  the  fourth ;  and  an  appeal  in  proof  is  made 
to  Eusebios  and  the  Council  of  Aries.  But  his  conclusion  is  not  borne 
out.  While  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  uniformity  of  the  observance  in  all 
Italy  and  all  Greece,  he  is  careful  to  say,  only  the  Britons,  which  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  the  practice  was  not  universal,  and  which  certainly 
foroishes  no  ground  to  suppose  that  it  was  even  general.  The  bishops  who 
attended  the  Council  of  Aries — a  council,  by  the  way,  which  recognised  the 
Roman  bishop,  not  as  supreme  pontifiP,  but  as  a  brother,  and  which  assented 
to  the  uniform  observance  of  Easter — may  have  been  the  overseers  of  "con* 
gregations  more  or  less  connected  with  the  capital  of  the  empire ;"  and  this 
is  rendered  the  more  probable  when  we  keep  in  mind  that  they  were  the 
Bishops  of  London,  York,  and  Colchester — the  seats  of  the  Boman  power. 
But  if  this  coincidence  with  Borne  had  been  universal,  the  resistance  with 
which  Augustine  was  met  by  the  British  Church  in  A.D.  596  is  altogether 
inexplicable. 

Though  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  date  when  Christianity  was  introduced, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  it  was  at  a  very  early  period.  Tertullian,  who  wrote 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  declares  that  it  had  spread  to  parts 
of  Britain  which  had  not  been  reached  by  the  Eomans ;  and  Gildas  refers 
its  introduction  to  the  time  of  Boadicea.    When  we  reflect  upon  the  progress 
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which' if  had  made  before  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  the  opposition 
whicL  it  must  have  had  to  encounter,  not  only  from  the  native  depravity  of 
the  heart,  but  from  the  prevalent  forms  of  superstition,  we  think  we  are  safe 
in  placing  the  date  of  its  introduction  into  Britain  in  Uie  first  century. 

The  honour  of  introducing  Christianity  has  been  assigned  to  many.  Some 
have  bestowed  it  upon  Peter.  James,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  have  also  been  named  as  the  first  preachers  among  the  uncivil- 
ized Britons ;  but  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  the  claims 
of  any  of  them.  Others,  and  some  of  them  men  of  no  mean  note  (Stilling- 
fieet,  Bull,  Kip,  for  example),  have  alleged  that  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  Paul  brought  the  truth  to  Britain  ;  but  the  expressions  on  which  they 
rely  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  warrant  us  to  accept  their  conclusion. 
We  cannot  say  that  it  is  impossible ;  but  we  conceive  that  it  is  highly  im- 
probable.*. 

The  story  of  Lucius,  to  which  some  resort  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
— a  story-^which  is  regarded  by  Romish  writers  as  authentic,  must  also  be 
dismissed  for  want  of  evidence.  In  Bede  it  runs  thus :  ^^  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord's  incarnation  156,  Marcus  Antoninus  Yerus,  the  fourteenth  from  Augus- 
tus, was  made  emperos,  together  with  his  brother  Aurelius  Commodus.  In 
their  time,  whilst  Eleutherius,  a  holy  man,  presided  over  the  Roman  Church, 
Lucius,  king  of  the  Britons,  sent  a  letter  to  him,  entreating  that,  by  his 
command,  he  might  be  made  a  Christian.  He  soon  obtained  the  object  of 
his  pious  request ;  and  the  Britons  preserved  the  faith,  which  they  bad  re- 
ceived, uncorrupted  and  entire,  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  until  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Diocletian.''  But  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story, 
Lucius  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  introduced  the  truth  into  Britain.  From 
what  is  said  by  Justin  Martyr,  Eusebius,  and  Tertullian,  it  is  certain  that 
Christianity  must  have  taken  root  in  Britain  long  before  this  time.  Besides, 
there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  different  dates  assigned  to  this  appli- 
cation of  Lucius,  yanging  over  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  while  £ed<s 
blunders  sadly  with  regard  to  the  reigning  emperor  and  the  Roman  pontiff; 
so  that  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  story.  In  all  probability,  some 
incident,  in  no  way  bearing  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  has  become 
incrusted  with  popish  legends,  till  it  has  grown  into  the  story  which  we  hare 
now  told. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  exact  history 
of  the  origin  of  the  early  British  Church. 

The  Gospel  seems  to  have  spread  extensively  after  its  introduction.  The 
heathen  temples  w^re  converted  into  Christian  churches.  This  was  done. 
Fuller  alleges,  "  not  out  of  covetousness,  to  save  charges  in  founding  new 
fabrics,  but  out  of  Christian  thrift;"  and  yet,  he  adds,  "  they  had  better 
have  built  new  nests  for  the  holy  dove,  and  not  have  lodged  it  where  screech- 
owls  and  unclean  birds  had  formerly  been  harboured ;"  for,  "  if  the  high 
priest  among  the  Jews,"  he  continues,  "  was  forbidden  *  to  marry  a  widow, 
or  divorced  woman,  but  that  he  should  take  a  virgin  of  his  own  people  to 
wife',  how  unseemly  was  it  that  God  Himself  should  have  the  reversion  of 
profaneness  assigned  to  His  service,  and  His  worship  wedded  to  the  relict, 
yea,  what  was  worse,  whorish  shrines,  formerly  abused  with  idolatry." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  faith  of  the  British  Christians 
was  tested  by  the  fires  of  persecution ;  and  nobly  did  many  of  the  faithful 

*  For  an  able  examination  of  this  vexed  question,  see  Dr  Alexander's  <' Ancient 
British  Church."-*- IVoc^  Society's  Monthly  Volume, 
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meet  the  flames.  Diocletian  issued  a  persecuting  edict,  commandiog  the 
churches  to  be  puUed  down,  the  Scriptures  burned,  and  the  CbrisUaiis 
punished  with  the  severest  penalties.  The  governor  of  Britain  was  at  thai 
time  a  man  of  amiable  disposition ;  and  he  sought  to  modify,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  but  others,  under  him,  were  less  scrup- 
ulous ;  and  not  a  few  suffered  for  their  faith.  The  first  of  those  who  fell 
was  Alban,  whose  conversion  was  brought  about  in  the  following  manner : 
A  minister  had  taken  refuge  in  his  house ;  and  through  his  example  and  in- 
struction he  became  impressed  with  the  truth ;  and  when  charged  with  con- 
cealing a  Christian,  and  asked  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  he  declared  him- 
self a  convert  to  the  new  faith,  and  willing  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his 
blood.  Others  also  suffered,  till  Constantius  Chlorus  became  emperor,  and 
then  peace  was  given  to  the  Church.  Who  the  martyrs  were  history  has 
not  recorded  ;  and  we  may  therefore  say,  with  Fuller,  '^  It  was  superstition 
in  the  Athenians  to  build  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God,  but  it  would  be  piety 
in  us  here  to  erect  a  monument  in  memorial  of  these  unknown  martyrs, 
vhoee  names  are  lost.  The  best  is,  God's  calendar  is  more  complete  iiian 
man's  best  martyrologies ;  and  their  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Idfe, 
who,  on  earth,  are  wholly  forgotten.'' 

In  this  century,  the  Arian  heresy  arose,  and  reached  even  tlie  British 
Church ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  spread  very  extensively.  The  ortho- 
dox creed  maintained  its  hold,  and  continued  until  the  new  heresy  of  Fela- 
pBjnsm  entered  the  island  in  the  century  following.  Its  progress  seems  to 
have  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  Arianism.  The  British  bishops  were  dis- 
mayed. They  were  at  a  loss  how  to  stay  the  inrushing  torrent  of  error 
which  was  threatening  to  deluge  the  Church  with  corruption.  But  they  be- 
thought themselves  of  their  brethren  in  Gaul,  and  implored  their  aid.  Ac- 
cordingly, two  French  bishops,  Germanus  and  Lupus,  were  despatched,  and 
they,  by  their  preaching  and  disputation,  checked  the  progress  of  the  heresy. 
After  they  returned,  the  heresy  revived  ;  but  Germanus  came  back  a  second 
time,  and  restored  peace  and  order. 

Through  what  changes  the  ancient  British  Church  passed,  we  cannot  ac- 
curately determine.  We  know  that  previous  to  its  decline  corruption  had 
crept  in.  Monachism  had  infected  the  Church ;  episcopacy  had  been  esta- 
blished; and  other  evils  had  become  incorporated  with  it.  But  it  stands  out  in 
bold  contrast  to  the  Romish  Church,  as  possessing  more  of  the  simplicity  of 
apostolic  times.  The  British  Church  differed  from  the  Romish  in  its  form  of 
baptism,  in  its  celebration  of  the  Supper,  in  the  observance  of  Easter,  in  the 
form  of  the  tonsure,  and  in  the  power  accorded  to  its  ministers.  The  British 
bbhops  had  not  the  arrogance,  and  did  not  claim  the  authority,  of  the  Romish 
priests;  for  when  they  were  urged  by  Gregory's  messenger  Augustine  to  re- 
nounce their  ancient  customs,  they  declared  they  could  not  do  so  without  the 
consent  of  their  people ;  and  they  clung  most  tenaciously  to  their  indepen- 
dence of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

When  the  truth  reached  Scotland,  is,  equally  with  its  introduction  into 
the  southern  part  of  Britain,  altogether  uncertain.  Ninian,  Palladius,  and 
Servanas,  who  lived  in  the  fiflh  century,  are  mentioned  as  among  the  first 
preachers  to  the  rude  Caledonians ;  but  it  is  to  the  labours  of  Columba  and 
the  Culdees  we  must  trace  the  successful  diffusion  of  the  truth,  not  only  in 
Scotland,  but  even  in  the  greater  part  of  Northumbria. 

How  the  British  Church  declined,  it  does  not  require  long  to  tell.  The 
story  of  the  Saxon  invasion  is  well  known.  The  new  conquerors  drove  the 
belpless  Britons  into  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  island,  and  established 
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tiienuelyes  in  the  piaces  ^vvhich  they  had  left.  Their  religion,  like  that  of 
the  Romans,  was  a  clnniBy  polylheiBmy  and  in  no  way  dosely  allied  to 
moralxty.  While  the  tmth  shone  in  Wales,  1^  greater  part  of  the  island 
was  once  more  wn^iped  in  profoand  darkness ;  and  the  Britmismade  few 
effi)ri3  to  enlighten  their  conquwors.  It  was  not  till  Augustine  came  that 
the  woi^  of  evangelizing  the  Saxons  was  begun,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  the 
first  efforts  made  by  the  papal  power  to  bring  the  island  under  its  controL 

Auspfi. 


THE   CONVENTICLE   GATHERINGS. 

These  are  few  things  of  greater  interest  to  Scottish  Christians  liian  the 
e<mventicle  gatherings  in  the  persecuting  times.  The  meetings  of  the  non* 
conformists  to  hear  the  outed  ministers  were  termed  C&rwenUdes^  the  epithet 
b^ng  one  of  reproach.  After  the  ejection,  when  about  four  hundred  ministers 
were  dispersed  up  and  down  the  country  without  charges,  they  b^an  occa- 
sionally to  preach  in  private  houses,  where  their  ministrations  w«re 
appreciated.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  people  convened  in  such 
numbers  as  no  private  house  could  contain ;  and  this  led  to  the  necessity  of 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  fields,  as  it  was  called,  where  any  number  could 
assemble  without  inconvenience.  The  house  conventicles  were  great  eye- 
sores to  the  prelatists,  but  the  field  meetings  were  more  obnoxious  stilL 
These  emptied  the  parish  churches,  where  the  pulpits  were  filled  by  the 
curates,  a  class  of  incompetent  officials,  and  generally  immoral  in  their  lives. 
They  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  intelligent,  warm-hearted,  and  pious 
ministers  whose  places  they  now  occupied.  Tlie  churches  now  began  to  be 
deserted,  and  the  curates  had  to  preach  to  empty  benches.  This  greatlj 
exasperated  the  party,  and  prompted  much  threatening  and  abusive  language. 
A  curate  in  one  of  the  rural  districts,  on  entering  the  pulpit  one  day,  found 
only  a  mere  sprinkling  of  an  audience,  which  so  enraged  him  that  he  broke 
out,  it  is  said,  in  the  following  words :  — ^'  Black  be  my  fa'  but  they  are  a'  af 
to  the  hill  folk  thegither  ;  sorra  gin  I  dinna  tell,  and  they'll  be  a'  shot  or 
hangit  be  yule." 

The  Church  now  retired  into  the  wilderness,  and  her  Great  Head  retired 
with  her.     In  the  language  of  the  moorland  shepherd, — 

"  In  cities  the  wells  of  salvation  were  sealed, 
More  brightly  to  burst  in  the  moor  and  the  field ; 
And  the  Spirit,  that  fled  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 
Like  a  manna  cloud  rained  round  the  camp  in  the  glen." 

The  days  of  the  conventicles  were  a  bright  era  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Scotland.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  not  without  reason,  that  as  great  out- 
powerings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  were  experienced  during  that  period  as  in 
any  prior  age  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  in  proportion  to  the  bounds 
within  which  the  efiusion  took  place.  However  this  may  be,  we  know  that 
the  revivals  which  then  took  place  were  very  extraordinary,  and  on  a  Terj 
extensive  scale.  The  popular  mind  was  roused  by  the  stimulating  reports  of 
great  movements  among  the  worshippers  at  the  prodigious  conventicle  gather- 
ings in  the  far -solitudes,  and  this  drew  forth  greater  numbers  still ;  till  a  whole 
district  seemed  to  be  in  motion  whenever  it  was  known  that  a  conven- 
ticle was  to  be  held.  This  circumstance  greatly  perplexed  the  rulers.  They 
imagined  that  by  ejecting  the  nonconforming  ministers  from  their  churches, 
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ikej  would,  necessarily  stop  their  moothB ;  but  the  measure  bad  a  fiir  dif- 
&iffiit  iesiie.  An  interest  was  created  in  £ivour  of  the  onted  preachers, 
which  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  dominant  faction,  and  this  they  set  them- 
sdves  strenuously  to  suppress.  Accordingly,  the  severest  laws  were  passed 
against  conventides,  and  the  military  were  commissioned  to  traverse  the 
oooBtry  to  disperse  the  interdicted  meetings,  and  to  kill  and  capture  at  their 
pleasure. 

Nothing,  however,  could  suppress  the  conventicle  gatherings.  The  preach* 
OS  were  in  earnest,  and  so  were  the  people.  The  spiritual  benefit  derived  at 
these  meetings  by  thousands  and  thousands,  dispelled  every  idea  of  danger,  so 
that  even  women  and  children  crowded  in  great  numbers  around  the  tent 
erected  in  the  desert,  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  everlasting  Grospel.  It  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  witness  a  congregation  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
worshippers  raising  with  one  voice  the  loud  acdaim  of  praise,  so  that  the 
IuUb  and  the  solitary  glens  resounded  in  solemn  symphony.  Those  great 
meaof  God,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  Scotland  as  household  words,  blew 
the  ffllver  trumpet  of  the  Gospel  so  loud,  and  yet  so  sweetly,  that  the  hearts 
of  thousands  were  moved  at  once,  even  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  moved 
with  the  winds.  The  meeting  which  Cameron  held  at  Hyndbottom,  that 
baely  spot  in  the  wilderness  between  Muirkirk  and  Sanquhar,  is  illustrative 
of  this.  It  was  on  a  solemn  day,  when  the  appeals  of  the  preacher  were  00 
powerful  and  persuasive,  that  the  whc^e  audience  were  melted  into  tears,  and 
wept  so  loud  that  the  minister  had  to  pause  and  pray  in  the  middle  of  his 
sermon,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  he  could  proceed.  Those  who 
were  present,  and  who  witnessed  the  scene,  and  were  themselves  partakers 
of  the  influence  which  descended  so  copiously  from  on  high,  loved  to  say  that 
it  was  questionable  if  ever  a  more  emphatic  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  had 
been  experienced  in  our  native  land.  This  took  place  in  the  dreary  solitudes ; 
but  truly,  '^  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  was  made  glad,  and  the 
desert  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as  the  rose." 

The  stringent  laws  against  conventicles  were  disregarded  by  the  populace ; 
and  though  the  troopers  scoured  moor  and  mountain  to  chase  the  poor  people 
before  them,  like  the  withered  leaves  before  the  blast,  they  persisted  in  their 
meetings ;  for  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious  in  those  days,  and  they 
greedily  gatiiered  the  manna  that  fell  in  the  wilderness,  though  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives. 

So  severe  was  the  oppression  of  the  military,  and  so  frequent  and  unex- 
pected sometimes  were  the  onslaughts  on  the  interdicted  conventicle,  tiiat 
the  nude  portion  of  the  hearers  were  under  the  necessity  of  coming  armed  to 
the  meetings.  This  became  necessary  for  self-defence,  and  to  prevent  the 
indiscriminate  capture  of  the  weak  and  helpless.  By  this  means,  much 
bloodshed  was  prevented ;  for  when  the  soldiers  knew  that  they  were  likely 
to  meet  with  resistance,  and  i*e8istance  from  men  of  a  determined  spirit,  they 
became  more  chary  in  their  attacks.  In  this  way  also,  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  more  at  rest,  and  they  could  sit  with  greater  composure  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 

The  warders  on  the  neighbouring  heights  were  placed  there  to  announce 
the  approadi  of  danger ;  and  this  was  an  additional  means  of  quietude  to  the 
worshippers  on  the  waste. 

The  conrenticle  meetings  varied  much  as  it  regarded  the  numbers  who 
attended.  Instead  of  thousands,  they  sometimes  amounted  only  to  hundreds, 
and  in  certain  cases  only  to  scores.  This  depended  greatly  on  the  localities 
where  the  meetings  were  held. 
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The  conventicles  were  held  at  aH  seasons,  as  well  as  in  every  place  where 
an  opportunity  offered.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  numbers  of  the  con- 
venti<;le  preachers  that  might  generally  be  on  the  field,  but  at  one  time  they 
must  have  been  numerous,  especially  prior  to  the  rising  at  Bothwell  Sridge. 
After  that  period,  th<&y  were  greatly  thinned ;  still  we  find  an  energetic  few 
who  perambulated  the  deserts,  and  preached  on  every  fitting  occasion,  among 
whom  was  the  venerable  Peden,  who  continued  till  the  year  I6869  wben  he 
ended  his  pilgrimage  at  his  native  Som  in  Ayrshire.  Peden  was  the  only 
real  genius  among  the  preachers ;  others,  it  may  be,  preached  as  well,  or  even 
better,  but  his  was  an  inventive  and  poetic  mind,  and  he  coald  make  a  dex- 
terous use  of  similies  and  imagery  in  his  preaching,  which  told  with 
prodigious  effect  on  his  audience.  That  he  was  the  popular  favourite,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  there  is  no  name  so  familiar  among  the  inhabitants  oi 
the  wilderness  to  this  day  as  his.  He  left  an  impress  that  has  not  yet  In  the 
least  degree  been  effaced ;  and  his  harp,  though  long  since  hung  on  the  wil- 
lows, still  emits  an  occasional  sound  in  the  deep  meanings  of  the  wind  as  it 
sweeps  along  the  heath. 

These  conventicles,  we  have  said,  were  held  at  all  seasons,  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  summer  and  in  winter.  The  night  time  was  frequently  chosen, 
especially  after  the  furnace  of  the  persecution  was  so  fiercely  heated ;  bat 
even  the  darkness  was  not  a  sufiicient  protection,  for  spies  were  prowling 
everywhere,  so  that  they  were  not  safe  except  in  the  storm,  when  their  ene- 
mies could  not  venture  abroad.     As  the  poet  says, — 

"  They  dared  not  in  the  face  of  day 
To  worship  God,  nor  even  at  dead  of  night, 
Save  when  the  wintry  storm  raved  fierce, 
And  thimder-peals  compelled  the  men  of  blood 
To  couch  within  their  dens ;  then  dauntlessly 
The  scattered  few  would  meet  in  some  deep  dell. 
By  rocks  o  er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice, 
Their  faithful  pastor's  voice,  who  by  the  glare 
Of  sheeted  lightning  op'ed  the  sacred  hook, 
And  words  of  comfort  spoke." 

In  fine  summer  weather,  when  the  sun  was  shining  high  and  bright  in  tiie 
firmament,  when  the  fiocks  were  spread  on  the  verdant  heights,  and  the 
honey  bee  booming  along  the  bent,  it  was  delightful  to  meet  in  the  solemn 
conventicle,  with  a  great  company  of  worshippers,  to  listen  to  the  animated 
voice  of  the  preacher,  standing,  it  might  be,  on  the  flat  gravestone  of  a  martyr, 
and  publishing  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  We  say  all  this  was  pleasant 
enough,  especially  when  no  danger  was  apprehended.  But  the  case  was 
different  when  the  meeting  took  place  in  storm  and  tempest.  In  such  a 
predicament,  the  romance  of  the  thing  utterly  vanished ;  all  the  poetry  was 
swept  away,  and  the  naked  verity  of  pure  principle  was  alone  left  to  sustain 
them.  The  preacher  stood  in  the  dashing  rain,  drenched  as  if  dragged 
through  a  flooded  stream  ;  and  as  the  storm  raved,  his  voice  was  raised,  and 
nothing  daunted,  he  continued  to  the  end  of  the  service.  Renwick  was  often 
in  this  situation,  and  so  was  Alexander  Shiels,  who  strove  in  his  discourse 
to  make  a  suitable  application  of  the  circumstance.  The  minds  of  the  poor 
people  in  such  cases  were  wonderfully  calmed,. and  they  sat  quietly  under 
the  teeming  firmament  without  any  covering,  save  what  the  moorland  plaid 
afforded.  No  doubt,  the  health  of  many  was  much  injured  by  such  occor- 
rences,  and  not  a  few  caught  diseases  which  brought  them  to  their  graves; 
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and  thas  they  became  martyrs  in  the  aabstantial  meaning  of  the  term.  In 
the  winter  season,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  audience  at  a  conyen- 
tide  to  sit  on  a  snow  wreath  by  the  side  of  a  wood,  and  sometimes  the  storm 
in  its  strength  arose,  and  the  spirit  of  the  tempest  whirled  the  suffocating 
and  perplexing  drii't  around  them,  and  so  deeply  covered  the  moors  that 
their  return  to  their  homes  became  a  somewhat  perilous  adventure.  That 
lives  were  lost  in  the  snow  in  this  way  is  certain,  as  is  shown  by  veritable 
tradition.  Truly  the  religious  principle  of  the  worshippers  in  those  times 
was,  in  this,  as  in  other  ways,  tested  to  the  uttermost. 

In  a  parish  where  the  supervision  of  the  curate  was  not  so  very  strict,  these 
meetings  were  held  with  less  fear  of  interruption.  Indeed,  in  some  cases, 
fiicilities  were  afforded  ibr  them  by  the  resident  curate.  To  this  we  shall 
have  occasion  more  particularly  to  allude  in  a  future  paper.  On  the  whole, 
the  conventicles  are  to  us  matters  of  no  inferior  interest,  as  it  was  by  means 
of  them  that  religion  was  kept  alive  in  that  perilous  age.  R.  S. 
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THEOLOGY. 

(Conclusion,) 

The  happy  results  of  the  labours  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  were  glanced  at 
in  a  preceding  part  of  our  sketch.  That  distinguished  metaphysician  was 
bom  in  G-lasgow,  in  1788 ;  his  father,  Dr  William  Hamilton,  being  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  and  Botany  in  the  University  there.  He  was  a  lineal  des- 
cendant of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  of  Preston,  who  commanded  the  Covenanters 
at  the  battles  of  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  entered  college  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years;  and  aflter  attending  the  junior  classes,  intermitted  for  a  year  or 
two,  which  he  spent  at  school.  He  then  joined  the  philosophical  classes,  in 
which  he  carried  off"  the  first  prizes.  In  1809,  he  proceeded,  on  the  Snell 
foundation,  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  maintained  and  increased  his 
previous  reputation,  ranging  widely  over  the  field  of  classical  literature,  and 
examining  and  mastering  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy.  In  taking  his 
degree,  he  stood  unrivalled  for  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  books  in 
which  he  challenged  examination,  and  never,  probably,  had  a  candidate 
made  a  more  splendid  appearance.  In  1812  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
passed  advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar. 

The  moral  qualities  by  which,  during  this  period,  as  afterwards,  Hamilton 
was  distinguished,  deserve  notice  in  connection  with  his  philosophical  system. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  keen  sense  of  honour,  love  of  order,  and  correct 
deportment.  '*  Respecting  his  moral  and  religious  conduct,''  says  Dr  Som- 
mers,  under  whose  superintendence,  at  the  manse  of  Midcalder,  he  spent 
several  years  of  his  boyhood,  **  it  has  uniformly  been  such,  even  from  his 
earliest  years,  as  would  do  honour  to  the  purest  heart."  Soon  after  his 
entrance  at  the  bar,  he  sued  for  and  gained  the  title  which  had  been  borne 
by  his  ancestors.  While  practising  at  the  bar,  be  devoted  his  leisure  to 
literature  and  philosophy,  and  became  acquainted  with  Dugald  Stewart,  who, 
living  in  retirement,  still  cultivated  the  study  of  mental  science.  As  a  speci- 
men of  his  attainments,  it  is  related  that,  meeting  on  one  occasion  at  Mr 
Stewart's  with  the  renowned  Dr  Parr,  he  astonished  that  colossal  philologist 
by  evincing  a  range  and  accuracy  of  scholarship  not  inferior  to  his  own.* 

*  See «« Edinburgh  Essays,"  by  Members  of  the  University  (p.  267).  We  have 
beea  much  indebted  to  this  work,  in  drawing  up  the  present  sketch. 
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He  also  studied  anatomy  and  phjsiolc^,  sciences  with  which  every  student  of 
saental  philosophy  ought  to  have  competent  acquaintance.  He  gave  attea- 
tion,  further,  to  phrenology,  but  did  not  approve  of  it.  In  1820,  he  stood 
candidate  for  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  but,  though  superior  sa  a 
metaphysician  to  his  rival  Professor  Wilson,  he  failed  to  gaia  the  election. 
In  1821,  he  was  made  Professor  of  History, — a  chair  in  the  gift  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates.  In  1829,  he  wrote,  in  the  Edinhurgh  Benewy  an  arddis 
upon  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned.  That  article  contained  a  review 
of  the  lectures  of  Victor  Cousin  ;  and  though  it  took  the  opposite  side  on  tk 
subject  discussed,  yet  it  gained  Uk  admiration  of  tiiat  philosopher,  who  erer 
aft^  cherished  a  warm  friendship  for  its  author.  We  formerly  stated,  that 
in  1880  he  published,  in  the  same  Heview,  his  ^'  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Perception ;"  and  in  1886  was  elected  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University 
of  Edinbui^h.  There  he  had  a  congenial  field  for  his  talents ;  and  beside 
teaching  his  class,  .he  edited  Dr  Beid's  works,  with  a  life  and  notes^  and  pub- 
lished, in  a  seperate  form,  and  with  annotations,  his  Essays  in  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Review,  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  editing  the 
works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  in  writing  his  life.  Mighty  as  was  his  spirit, 
it  was  forced  to  submit  to  that  law  of  iMjltj  which  encompasses  our  nature. 
Disease  made  its  inroads  upon  his  originally  strong  frame ;  and  he  studied 
and  taught  in  the  midst  of  bodily  infirmity.  It  did  not,  however,  impair  his 
mind ;  and  he  still  continued  ardently  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  science, 
till  the  grand  leveller  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  and  terminated  his  life  and 
labours. 

The  philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  not  fully  before  the  world. 
We  have  already  hinted  at  some  of  ite  bearings,  and  shall  now  only  further 
mention  some  of  the  results  of  his  efforts.  First,  he  established  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Scottish  Philosophy,  and  vindicated  them  from  weak, 
though  plausible  objections.  Secondly,  he  repaired  some  flaws  in  its  fouo- 
dation,.and  gave  it  a  more  scientific  form ;  thus  rendering  the  edifice  of  truth 
more  solid,  and  its  domain  more  extensive.  Thirdly,  he  revived  the  decayed 
interest  in  mental  science,  and  put  a  number  of  young  minds  in  possession 
of  its  principles.  His  own  enthusiasm  in  this  study  was  extraordinary ;  a 
&ct  strongly  indicated  by  the  motto,  which  was  printed  in  gold  letters  on  a 
green  ground,  and  suspended  on  the  walls  of  his  class-room  :  "  Th£B£  is 

NOTHING   GREAT   ON   EARTH    BUT    MAN  ;    IN    MAN    THERE   IS   NOTHING  GBEAT 

msT  MIND."  And  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  students  with  a  similar 
spirit.  They  began  to  look  upon  mind  in  its  proper  light — ^to  see  that  it  was 
a  world  by  itself,  worthy  of  being  explored ;  that  it  illuminated  history,  and 
spread  itself  through  all  human  relations ;  and  that  its  noble  powers  could 
be  surveyed  and  arranged,  and  made  the  objects  of  science.  Inspired  bjthe 
subject,  the  admiring  students  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  delighted  in  their 
application  to  it ;  and  the  result  was  seen  in  their  reading  and  studies,  in  the 
debates  and  discussions  to  which  they  were  prcHupted,  and  in  the  new  in- 
terest with  which  they  looked  upon  nature.  They  were  held  in  intelligent 
ieliawship  with  mind,  the  noblest  work  of  G-od,  originally  formed  in  I& 
image^  spiritual  in  its  essence,  and  destined  to  immortality.  He  achieved 
£9ir  himself  a  European  reputation,  and  restored  Scotland  to  her  fenner 
eminence  in  metaphysical  science.  And  jforther,  by  the  impulse  he  com- 
sumicated,  the  px^s  he  taught,  and  the  works  he  left  behind  hiiii)  he 
has  made  provision,  under  favour  of  Providence,  for  its  continuance  aad 
mfiroiFement. 

With  all  this,  there  was  one  little  drawteck  on  his  isefyneaS)  ihbm^i 
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the  difficulty  which  many  of  his  students  experienced  in  seeking  to  under- 
stand his  lectures.  This  seems  to  have  arisen,  not  from  any  obscurity  of 
thinking,  or  any  affectation  of  the  profound,  but  from  his  prodigious  acquire*- 
ments,  by  which  he  was  master  of  all  the  technicalities  of  the  science,  and 
had  unbounded  facilities  of  allusion.  The  teadier  who  shall  unite  Beid's 
deamess,  or  Stewart's  eloquence,  with  the  scientific  ability  of  Hamilton,  will 
do  a  great  service  to  students  still.  Another  improvement  would  be  to  unite 
mentoi  philosophy,  as  formerly,  with  ethics,  with  which  it  is  most  natnrailj 
connected,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  permanently  dissevered  without 
impairing  the  scientific  completeness  of  the  latter. 

We  must  cotnclude  this  sketch  without  mentioning  several  authors  who 
might  haye  been  entitled  to  notice,  had  our  space  permitted  if.  Nor  can  we  ^ 
advert  to  living  professors,  by  whom  this  science  is  very  efficiently  taught 
from  the  chair,  and  by  the  writings  they  have  published.  A  work  on  the 
^'Philosophy  of  th^  Infinite,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Calderwood,  claims  some 
leference  at  our  hands.  It  displays  a  depth  of  thought,  a  clearness  of  ex* 
preasioo,  and  a  logical  force  in  its  conclusions,  which  do  great  credit  to  the 
aothor.  We  caa  only  advert  to  Professor  Ferrier's  ^^  Institutes  of  Meta- 
plijsics."  The  author  is  certainly  an  able  and  accomplished  man.  But  if 
we  are  to  take  his  own  account  of  his  book,  we  should  be  reversing  almost 
ererything  we  have  said  in  these  papers,  if  we  could  agree  to  its  pretensions. 
He  reckons  that  he  has,  by  his  incomparable  method,  shown  the  futility  and 
subverted  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  Philosophy ;  extinguished  for  ever 
fieid  and  Stuart ;  cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  Elamilton ;  and  proved 
psychology-^that  is,  the  inductive  science  of  mind — to  be  trashy,  if  not  false. 
Believing  that  this  boast  is  unfounded,  and  failing  to  perceive  that  he  has, 
in  any  instance,  shaken  the  main  pillars  of  the  Scottish  system,  we  must 
continue  to  hold,  that  its  authority  is  unimpaired,  and  that  the  fault  is  in  his 
own  speculations.  Bat  he  really  does  not  seem  to  know  what  Scottish  Philoso* 
phy  is,  and  hence  he  caricatures  it  If  we  mistake  not,  his  best  conclusions, 
&r  which  we  are  not  ungrateful  to  him,  are  just  Reid  reproduced ;  and  if  he 
conld  see  this,  and  not  mystify  the  whole  subject  by  the  grossest  misrepresen'- 
tations  of  his  master^  we  tlunk  that  some  merit  might  be  allowed  to  some  of 
his  intermediate  propositions.  When  he  attempts  to  go  beyond  Beid  by  his 
own  metiiod,  not  only  do  his  demonstrations  fail,^  but  he  rests  on  presump«- 
tions  what  Beid  builds  on  evidence.  What  we  account  his  paradoxes  (ibr 
we  are  not  very  ceittain  whetiier  we  understand  them),  do  not  help  him 
ont,— at  least  in  any  light  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  consider  them. 
Bat  if  he  haa  misr^resented  Beid,  and  done  his  utmost  to  damage  Scottish 
Philosophy,  and  hurt  his  own  cause,  he  has  already  paid  the  penalty.  Mr 
Cairns  of  Berwick,  alarmed  for  the  credit  and  usefulness  of  our  mentai 
science,  and  amaiated  by  the  very  highest  views  of  its  nature  and  value,  wit& 
ft  knowledge  of  the  subject  worthy  of  Hamilton,  and  a  philosophic  calmnesB 
and  eoartesy  wortiiy  of  Bdd  and  Stewart,  has  set  up  such  a  firm  and  able 
defence  of  i^  as  has  quite  vssisted  its  assailant.  We  simply  quote  from  his 
produetions  one  sentiment,  which  is  worthy  to  be  inscribed  in  every  phiki^ 
sophical  class-foom.  ''  Better  abolish  the  study  of  metaphysics  altogether 
than  degrade  it  into  a  mere  arena  of  dialectic  exercises.  All  manliness 
and  energy  of  thought  perish  in  a  nation  which  has  given  up  the  struggle 
sfter  tn^  and-  is  pro^BSsedly  content  with  ingenious  sublety  and  mental 

*  See  this  mut&  better  and  more  fully  shown  in  Mr  Caixisf  «<  ExammBtion/' 
i&e&tknied  in  next  fwte. 
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power.  Our  schools  will  then  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  degenerate 
Greece.  The  philosopher  will  merge  in  the  sophist,  the  pupil  in  the  sceptic; 
and  the  strength  of  intellect  will  not  long  survive  the  decay  of  conviction."* 
Let  us  now  attempt  to  estimate  the  influence  of  our  Scotch  metaphysics 
apon  our  Theology.  That  this  influence  has,  on  the  whole,  been  higblv 
beneficial,  we  cannot  doubt.  Two  or  three  facts  here  deserve  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  Fiitt^  When  theology  was  subverted  in  France,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Revolution,  and  atheism  substituted  in  its  stead,  the  religion  of  Britain 
stood  the  shock,  and  began  to  strike  its  roots  more  deeply.  Secondly^  When 
theology  in  Germany  was  in  a  great  degree  superseded  by  rationalism,  that 
of  Scotland,  though  it  sufiered  slightly,  maintained  its  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflict  with  infidelity.  Thirdly,  It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  while  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  there  have 
been  many  pervei*sions  to  Romanism,  and  a  semi-scepticism  has  been  pre- 
vailing in  other  quarters,  there  are  few,  if  any,  ministers  among  the  principal 
denominations  in  Scotland  that  have  been  carried  away  by  those  error?. 
If  there  have  been  any  such  perversions,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  acknow- 
ledged, that  evangelical  doctrine  has  never  been  preached  so  powerfully  and 
generally  for  two  centuries  past  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Sound 
divinity  is  ably  taught  in  our  Theological  Halls  ;  and  our  religious  publica- 
tions have  upon  them  the  stamp  of  scriptural  truth.  A  fourth  fact,  collateral 
to  those  we  have  mentioned,  is,  that  the  ministers  of  the  principal  denomina- 
tions in  Scotland  are  all  regularly  instructed  in  mental  science. 

We  do  not  wish  to  ascribe  to  this  cause  more  than  is  due  to  it.  We 
recognise  the  sovereign  and  benignant  grace  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church. 
the  author  of  all  light.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  our  students  have  all  a  regular 
training  in  theology.  And  we  remember,  further,  that  the  Scottish  churches 
have  certain  arrangements,  not  much  known  in  England,  by  which  thej  can 
check  error  during  its  course,  or  expel  it  after  it  has  entered  the  ministiy. 
But  after  these  deductions,  there  remains,  we  think,  a  large  amount  of  in- 
fluence to  be  ascribed  to  our  mental  science.  If  philosophy  is  poisoned,  it 
will  work  its  way  into  the  Church,  despite  of  all  precautions. 

To  make  this  more  evident,  we  must  remember  that  our  choice  does  not 
lie  between  a  true  system  and  no  system,  but  between  a  true  system  and  a 
false.  What  might  be  the  effect  of  an  entire  negation  of  metaphysical 
research,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;  though  we  think  it  would  be  very  injuri' 
ous.  But  there  has  been  no  such  choice  in  Europe  for  a  century  past 
Expel  philosophy  from  our  colleges,  and  a  vacuum  vdll  be  created  that  will 
soon  be  filled  from  other  quarters.  What  has  been  the  fact  for  a  century  or 
two  past  ?  A  false  philosophy  and  a  false  theology  have  grovm  up  together, 
or  followed  ieach  other.  We  believe  that  the  speculations  of  Spinoza  did  im- 
mense mischief  to  the  religion  of  Holland  and  Germany.  In  France,  we  find 
Oondillac  and  atheism.  Amid  all  the  revolutions  of  continental  philosophy, 
by  which  one  system  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  another^  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  they  had  no  Beid,  or  Beattie,  or  Stewart,  nor,  so  far  as  we  know, 
had  the  correct  inductive  philosophy  of  mind  a  single  representative  till 
after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Hence  it  happened,  that  while 
theology  might  lift  up  her  voice,  yet  no  first  class  mind  met  them  on  their 

*  See  two  pamphlets,  the  first  entitled,  **  An  Examination  of  Professor  Fcniers 
Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being:"  and  the  second,  "The  Scottish  Philosophy : » 
Vindication  and  Reply."  By  the  Rev.  John  Cairns,  A.M.,  Berwick,  Tberare 
worthy  of  repeated  perusal. 
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oim  ground  :  the  sceptics  were  reckoned  oracles  each  in  his  day,  and  thej« 
ciaiffled  a  monopoly  of  wisdom;  and  under  one  heterogeneous  jumble  of 
elements  called  philosophy,  they  confounded  heaven  and  earth,  and  ab- 
sorbed theology,  such  as  it  was,  into  their  own  systems. 

From  the  Continent  let  us  turn  our  view  homeward.  He  to  whom  all 
things  are  given  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  and  who  made  the  art  of  the 
Qavigator  subservient  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  gave  us  the  useful  auxiliary 
of  a  better  science.  That  science  embraced  mind,  morals,  and  natural 
theology ;  but  did  not  pretend  to  invade  the  province  of  Christian  theology. 
This  forbearance  was  carried  so  far,  that  some  objected  to  it  as  a  system  of 
heathenism.  But,  though  certainly,  in  some  cases,  there  appeared  to  be  aa 
extreme  caution  ;  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  division  was  a  wise  and  a  just 
one.  As  a  general  rule,  we  would  say,  Philosophy  for  the  philosopher  ;* 
theology  for  the  theologian ;  Christianity  for  both.  We  have  at  present, 
\mever,  principally  to  do  with  what  our  mental  philosophy  embraced. 
Suppose  that,  instead  of  Beid,  we  had  had  Hume  or  Hartley,  and  been  taught* 
to  distrust  our  senses,  or  materialise  the  mind ;  and  that  instead  of  Beattie, 
^^ho  gave  a  systematic  view  of  evidence,  and  established  that  of  sense,  and 
eoDsdoQsness,  and  testimony,  we  had  been  instructed  by  others,  who,  though 
thej  admitted  faith,  yet  rejected  knowledge — or  in  other  words,  taught  that 
thoDgh  we  believe  in  certain  realities,  we  do  so  without  evidence — ^then  this 
voald  have  introduced  doubt  into  all  our  knowledge,  and  rendered  unbelief 
warrantable  in  all  cases  in  which  we  are  not  compelled  to  believe.  Suppose 
that,  instead  of  Dugald  Stewart,  who,  with  a  warm-hearted  eloquence,  taught 
A  portion  of  the  noblest  and  most  generous  youth  of  Britain  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  their  immortal  minds,  the  existence  and  character  of  the  Creator, 
and  their  duty  to  Him  and  their  fellow-men,  we  had  been  taught  by  Condillac 
or  James  Mill,  who  resolve  almost  every  thing  into  sensation,  and  leave  no 
place  in  the  soul  in  which  religion  can  find  a  lodgment ;  what  a  different 
position  we  must  have  been  in  now !  Our  souls  shrink  with  dread  from  the 
contrast  And  suppose  that  our  students  of  divinity  had  all  along  been 
sabjected  to  such  poisonous  teaching,  it  is  not  difficult  to  tell  what  the  con- 
sequences must  have  been.  When  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
^bat  do  we  find  1  Natural  theology  proceeding  from  the  woolsack  and  the 
"ght  hand  of  the  king,  matchless  oratory,  and  an  improving  evangelical 
theology.  Though  the  fame  of  the  other  colleges  was  not  at  that  time  so 
g^'eat,  they  very  energetically  disseminated  a  healthful  philosophy. 

A  few  facts,  not  strictly  within  our  sphere  in  this  paper,  may  be  noticed 
aUhis  point.  Between  the  years  1835  and  1839,  an  edition  of"Paley's 
Natural  Theology,"  was  published,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  Lord 
Brougham  and  Sir  Charles  Bell.  Among  the  portions  contributed  by  his 
lordship  are  the  introductory  dissertations  and  the  dialogues  on  instinct.  In 
|he8e,  though  there  are  some  ideas  to  which  objection  might  be  taken,  there 
^  much  valuable  matter ;  and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  evidences  of  design 
Manifest  in  the  constitution  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  an  argument  for  the 
existence  of  the  Deity.  It  is  quite  obvious  whence  the  taste  for  this  study 
was  derived;  he  displays  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Reid 
and  Stewart,  adopts  and  improves  their  arguments  and  illustrations,  and  treats 
^be  whole  subject  in  the  spirit  of  their  philosophy.  He  states  that  the  work 
was  hegun  when  he  was  Lord  Chancellor.    Sir  Charles  Bell,  one  of  the  first 

We  mean  scriptural  or  systematic  theology  ;  natural  theology  is  competent  to 
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anatomists  of  the  age,  and  who,  in  his  Animal  Mechanics,  gave  one  of  the 
aiost  valoable  contributions  to  natural  theology,  i^ears  to  haye  derived  his 
taste  from  the  same  source. 

We  proceed  to  another  example.  When  French  infidelity  threatened  to 
invade  England,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  met  in  a  dis- 
course of  great  power  and  eloquence  by  the  late  Robert  Hall,  a  production 
which  elicited  the  applause  of  colleges,  clergy,  philosophers,  and  senators; 
and  had  a  happy  influence  in  arresting  the  progress  of  atheism.  This  dis- 
course owes  much  of  its  value  to  the  metaphysical  ability  it  displays :  its 
author  delighted  in  mental  science;  and  he  was  educated  in  Aberdeeo, 
where  Dr  Beid  began  his  distinguished  career. 

We  advert  next  to  Scotland.  It  will  not  be  questioned,  that  two  of  the 
most  eloquent  preachers  and  volui^inous  writers  in  this  country  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  were  Drs  Chalmers  and  Wardlaw.  Others 
might  be  as  distinguished  for  the  powers  by  which  sinners  are  brought  toChiiBt, 
or  congregations  edified,  or  might  be  equsd  to  them  in  scriptural  or  systematic 
theology ;  but  the  general  eminence  of  these  two  divines  will  not  be  denied.  | 
Now  both  of  them  owed  much  to  Scotch  metaphysics,  though  in  different 
ways.  Dr  Chalmers  was  tossed  on  the  billows  of  uncertainty  and  doubt 
imxious,  excited,  half  distracted;  and  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his 
deliverance  from  this  condition  to  the  '^  Essay  on  Truth,"  already  mentionei 
'^  I  sympathise  with  you,"  says  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  '^  all  the  more  in  the 
state  of  philosophical  scepticism  you  complain  of,  that  I  at  one  time  expe- 
rienced it  in  myself.  The  book  to  which  I  was  most  indebted  for  deliverance 
was  Beattie's  '  Essay  on  Truth.' "  Such  a  soul  gained  from  scepticism  was 
a  triumph  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  the  author  by  whom  it  was  accomplished. 
Dr  Wanilaw,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  habit  and  study  a  metaphjsicias. 
He  wrote  on  the  subject ;  and  Dugald  Stewart  was  his  favourite  author. 

Before  leaving  individual  instances,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  mention  Dr 
Dick's  "  Lectures  on  Theology."  Taking  it  all  in  all,  for  its  learning,  its  simple 
elegance,  its  scriptural  soundness  and  ^'  common  sense,'*  and  its  completeness, 
the  work  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  excelled  by  any  system  published  daring  the 
present  century.  Dr  Dick's  metaphysical  training  is  apparent  through  the 
whole  of  that  admirable  performance. 

But  it  is  the  general  soundness  and  stability  of  our  theology  that  we  have 
especially  in  view,  in  speaking  here  of  the  infiuence  of  our  metaphysics-   1^  > 
is  easy  to  see  how  a  sound  system  of  mental  science  must  favour  both. 
Indeed,  this  is,  in  some  respects,  a  science  parallel  to  theology.    When  we  j 
compare  them,  it  is  remarkable  how  accurately  the  Scottish  system  aod  | 
Christianity  coalesce.    They  begin  and  end  together.    The  &icts  and  instruc-  | 
tions  embodied  in  our  Saviour's  life.  His  person,  His  miracles.  His  teacbiog, 
His  sufferings,  are  all  addressed  to  the  senses.       They  are  at  the  same  time 
addressed  to  our  intellectual  intuitions, — such  as,  that  every  effect  must  have 
an  adequate  cause ;  and  to  our  faith  in  God.     Then,  through  the  senses, 
with  the  aid  of  these  first  principles,  they  address  the  understanding,  tb^ 
judgment,  the  reason,  by  which  their  meaning  is  apprehended,  and  their 
truth  perceived.    And  then  through  these  channels  they  reach  the  conscieoce, 
the  will,  the  passions,  the  affections.     Like  our  philosophy,  they  terminate 
with  the  last  and  brightest  of  our  emotions,  celestial  love  and  the  hope  of 
immortality.     The  reason  of  this  coincidence  is,   that  both  sciences  are 
accommodated  to  mind.     The  Author  of  Christianity  knew  the  nature  of 
mind,  and  accommodated  His  religion  to  it;  and  Scottish  mental scien^^ 
being  the  study  of  mind  according  to  the  inductive  method,  and  a  classificati^i 
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of  its  veritable  facts  and  phenomena,  must,  so  far  as  correct^  necessarilj  cor* 
respond  to  it. 

In  short,  bj  establishing  the  veracity  of  consciousness,  in  matters  of  senise^ 
and,  as  a  consequence,  showing  the  validity  of  the  evidence  of  testimony,  our 
Scotch  philosophy  lays  a  good  foundation.     Then  the  study  of  this  science 
opens  and  enlarges  the  mind,  and  teaches  the  student  to  think  for  himself. 
It  furnishes  him  with  a  large  body  of  speculative  truth,  and  teaches  him  the 
value  and  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  directs  him  to  the  great  Mind  that 
presides  over  all.     It  disposes  him  to  apply  the  same  inductive  method  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  which  he  has  applied  to  the  study  of  his  own  nature. 
And  in  this  way  the  student,  all  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  less  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  any  ghostly  father,  who  would  open  up  the  dark  chambers 
of  superstition,  or  any  Pantheist,  who  would  confound  matter  and  mind,  or 
any  Pietist,  who  would  confound  faith  and  feeling,  by  ringing  the  changes  on 
coQsciousaess.     At  the  same  time,  it  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  theology, 
noi  can  it  be  expected  to  furnish  for  theology  the  apparatus  that  belongs  to 
ibat  science  itself ;  much  less  can  it  be  a  substitute  for  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  the  stady  of  the  oracles  of  truth.     Yet  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  and 
admiration  to   our  metaphysicians.      England  has  her  Milton  and   her 
Newton,  her  Davy,  her  Dalton,  and  her  Herschells.     We  have  Hutchison, 
and  Keid,  and  Stewart,  and  Hamilton,  who  unite  us  with  her  in  renown. 
Bat  while  we  cherish  thus  a  grateful  respect  for  the  memory  of  these  men, 
let  us  not  forget  another  class,  who  did  valiantly  for  truth  during  the  same 
period, — ^men  who  witnessed,  and  pled,  and  suffered,  that  it  might  be  esta- 
blished :  our  fathers,  who  have  instructed  Scotland  in  the  word  of  God  and 
tbe  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  who,  with  their  hand  upon  the  cross,  and  their 
eye  directed  to  the  skies,  calmly  trod  the  way  to  the  better  country. 

Besh. 
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Shortly  after  the  late  disruption  in  the  Established  Church,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Church,  a  touching  pictiure  was  drawn — ^we  think  by  Harvey 
--in  allusion  to  that  event.  It  was  entitled  *'  Quitting  the  Manse/'  and  represented 
the  minister,  with  his  wife  and  children,  coming  forth  from  the  royal  domain  which 
they  had  occupied,  amid  the  hearty  greetings  and  gratulations  of  the  parishioners. 
We  refer  to  the  pictiure  at  present  for  the  ^e  of  one  of  its  features.  How  touch- 
iogly  the  feelings  are  depicted  in  the  faces  of  the  young  members  of  the  manse,  as 
they  wend  their  way  through  the  chturch-yard !  They  seem  casting  back  a  long  last 
look  on  the  familiar  spots  of  their  childhood — the  garden,  the  bowers,  the  pleasant 
Walks,  and  green  plots;  while  a  thousand  happy  reminiBcences  arise  to  check  their 
luitnral  flow  of  spirits.  They  draw  confidence,  however,  from  the  ^ght  of  their 
parents  by  their  side ;  for  they  are  not  old  enough  to  fear  danger,  or  anticipate  dis- 
tress from  the  unseen  future,  so  long  as  these  are  so  near.  It  is  this  last  trait  which 
destrojns  the  parallel  to  the  case  we  have  now  to  present— that  of  the  family  of  a 
^seating  mimster  on  the  death  of  their  father. 

We  recall  to  mind  the  hap^Huess  and  the  privileges  of  the  family  circle  at  the 
manse.  The  example,  the  precepts,  the  innocent  pleasures,  are  once  more  before 
oar  view.  The  value  of  the  position  which  the  sons  of  the  manse  hold  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  very  circumstance  tells  hard  upon  them  when  the  circle  is  broken 
up.  When,  suddenly,  he  who  was  the  prop  and  pillar  of  the  house  is  carried  off  by 
the  stroke  of  death,  or  disabled  from  ministerial  labour  by  the  hand  of  affliction, 
their  case  is  indeed  a  hard  one^  It  occurs  often  when  they  are  least  prepared  to 
huffet  the  blasts  of  adversity  in  the  world.  When,  leaving  the  death-chamber  of 
their  departed  sire,  where  they  had  been  counselled  by  his  parting  words  of  kindness, 
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which  fell  like  drops  of  dew  upon  the  April-bud  before  being  nipped  by  an  unsea- 
sonable frost;  just  then^  when  plunged  in  the  deepest  grief — ^young  as  they  may  be, 
numerous  as  they  may  be,  when  least  provided  for,  with  untutored  hearts,  tender 
and  susceptible — ^they  are  thrown  upon  the  world,  and  left  to  fight  their  own  battle 
there.  While  the  cloud  of  sorrow  hangs  heavily  upon  them  for  the  loss  of  a  parent^ 
adversity  surrounds  them,  and  they  are  expatriated  from  the  manse,  and  all  its 
sympathetic  ties  and  associations. 

*'  Kind  heayen  I  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting  day. 
That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 
Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  looked  their  last." 

The  history  of  the  Church  to  which  we  belong  presents  many  cases  of  ministers' 
families  being  left  destitute.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
that  our  ministers  are  far  from  being  a  wealthy  class.  It  is  no  secret  that,  usually^ 
it  takes  all  their  means,  laid  out  with  most  frugal  care,  to  provide  the  bare  neces* 
saries  of  the  manse.  They  are  exposed,  moreover,  to  many  expenses  from  which  the 
private  members  of  the  church  are  exempted ;  for  their  official  usefulness  requires 
that  the  respectability  of  their  position  be  upheld.  Ministers'  sons  know  these 
things  well,  and  it  is  for  them  these  remarks  are  primarily  intended.  The  deb'cacj 
felt  in  meeting  the  cases  we  allude  to,  prompted  a  nimiber  of  sons  of  United  Pres- 
byterian ministers,  about  two  years  ago,  to  institute  a  society  for  their  relief,  similar 
to  the  one  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church.  From  the  second  annual 
report,  which  has  just  been  issued,  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  the  institution  are 
clearly  manifest.    Its  objects  are  as  follows : — 

1.  To  aflford  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  families  of  United  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, who,  by  the  death  or  infirmity  of  the  head  of  the  family,  may  be  placed  in 
necessitous  circumstances.  2.  To  promote  friendly  intercourse  among  the  members 
iof  the  society.  3.  To  aid,  by  correspondence  and  counsel,  the  younger  branches  of 
United  Presbyterian  ministers'  famiUes  in  prosecuting  their  views  in  life.  And.  in 
the  event  of  any  general  meeting  of  the  society  deeming  the  funds  sufficient,  4.  To 
institute  one  or  more  scholarships  for  students  who  are  sons  of  United  Presbyterian 
ministers.* 

Besides  sons,  grandsons  of  ministers  are  eligible  as  members.  The  membership 
is  already  upwards  of  150.  There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  sons  and  grand- 
s^ns  of  ministers  throughout  the  country  who  have  not  yet  joined  the  society;  and, 
considering  the  excellent  object  in  view,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  they  need  only 
to  have  their  attention  directed  to  it,  to  secure  their  adherence. 

But  we  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  church  generally  to  the  claims  of 
this  society.  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  noble  effi)rt  now  in  course  of  being  made 
in  behalf  of  aged  and  infirm  ministers,  and  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ations of  its  promoters.  That  is  a  debt  of  justice ;  this  is  a  debt  of  charity.  Some 
people  regard  benevolence  as  a  duty,  only  when  objects  are  raised  up  through  re- 
lationships, such  as  kin,  benefactors,  or  masters  and  servants.  The  duty  in  such  cases, 
indeed,  is  recognised  both  by  law  and  equity;  but  the  benevolence  taught  by 
"Christianity  has  no  such  limited  sphere.  It  should  be  as  broad  and  extensive  as 
Christianity  itself.  And  if  it  might  be  expected  to  be  more  extensive  with  one  class 
of  Christians  than  another,  it  should  be  so  with  dissenters,  for  they  base  their  con- 
gregational societies  entirely  upon  this  principle.  One  duty  understood  by  all  as 
arising  out  of  the  relationship  between  minister  and  people,  is  to  maintain  the  minis- 
ter. But  the  duty  does  not  stop  there.  It  extends  beyond  him,  individuallyi  to 
those  who  are  dependent  on  him ;  and  it  does  not  cease  at  his  death,  or  on  his  being 
disabled  for  bearing  the  burden  of  his  office.  Christians  who  view  aright  the  pas- 
toral relation,  will  seek  to  look  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  leant  on  the  support  of 

*  The  venerable  Dr  John  Brown  is  president  of  the  society,  and  has  all  along  shown 
an  active  interest  in  its  operations ;  and  the  vice-presidents  are,  Bev.  Dr  Anderson, 
Glasgow,  and  James  Peddie,  Esq.,  W.S.;  John  Gorrie,  Esq.,  Advocate,  and  Gwig^ 
M^wan,  Esq^  Advocate,  Edinburgh,  are  joint  secretaries ;  and  John  Knox  Crawiora. 
Esq.,  S.S.C.,  Edinburgh,  treasurer. 
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him  who  ministered  to  them  in  sacred  things.  He,  while  he  lived,  gave  all  his  time 
and  energies  for  their  salvation.  He  did  not  speculate,  he  did  not  seek  worldly 
possessions ;  he  spent  his  strength  for  their  good,  trusting  to  them  for  that  support 
which  others  can  provide  in  various  profitable  pursuits.  Did  he  rely  in  vain? 
j\Ias  I  too  many  cases  have  occurred  of  children  of  laborious  and  devoted  ministers 
being  left  destitute,  and  congregations  turning  an  unheeding  glance  upon  them. 
The  sole  question  with  them  was,  Who  is  to  be  his  successor  ?  It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  country  ministers  to  be  called  away  suddenly,  leaving  young  children 
with  absolutely  nothing  to  support  them  in  the  position,  humble  though  it  was,  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  frequently  nothing  to  provide  them  with  the 
most  ordinary  education.  When  such  cases  have  arisen,  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  known  only  to  a  few,  and  met  by  a  subscription  among  ministers  and  other 
good  friends  of  the  church.  The  society,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  is  raising  » 
permanent  fund  to  meet  all  such  cases^  in  a  way  that  may  injure  as  little  as  possible 
the  feelings  of  those  who  may  participate  in  its  benefits ;  and  it  relies  for  support,  in 
a  great  measure,  upon  donations  from  the  members  of  the  church.  Several  very 
distressing  cases  have  already  been  met,  and  others  are  before  the  society,  waiting 
its  decision. 

'  The  cause  of  this  society  is  one  which  will  commend  itself,  we  are  sure,  to  every 
light  thinking  member  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chmrch.  The  direct  benefits 
wMch,  if  adequately  supported,  it  will  secure  for  the  orphan  children  of  ministers, 
are  not  all  that  may  be  pled  in  its  behalf.  To  think  that  such  a  society  exists  on  a 
safe  and  permanent  basis,  will  cheer  the  heart  of  many  a  pastor,  when  the  shadowa 
of  death  are  gathering  upon  him,  after  his  long  day  of  arduous  and  ill-requited  toil ; 
and  even  when  engaged  in  his  laborious  duties,  which,  in  too  manj  cases,  he  has  to 
discharge  amidst  weakness,  and  fear,  and  much  trembling,  arising  irom  infirm 
health,  the  fruit  of  his  sedentary  studies,  it  will  take  off  a  portion  of  the  burden 
resting  on  his  heart,  and  make  him  engage  in  the  work  with .  more  efficiency,  if  he 
know  that  the  dear  ones  he  is  to  leave  behind  him  shall  not  want  for  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  fiiends  in  the  denomination  which  he  served.  Our  cordial  good  wishes 
will  attend  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  United  Presbyterian  Ministers. 

X.  X. 
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No.  IV. — FEVER  poisons:  infection,  and  how  to  resist  its  power.* 

Many  substances  existing  without  us  can  be  imbibed  into  our  systems  in  other  modes 
than  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach.  On  a,  warm  summer  evening  a  person 
walks  by  the  banks  of  a  stream ;  he  has  been  perspiring  much  by  the  labours  of  the 
day,  is  fatigued  and  thirsty.  He  strips  himself  naked,  plunges  into  the  stream,  and 
finds  that  he  thus  quenches  his  thirst  without  ever  tasting  a  drop  of  water.  In 
some  instances,  so  much  water  may  become  absorbed,  as  to  add  several  ounces  to 
the  weight  of  the  body.  In  like  manner  mercury,  introduced  through  the  skin  alone, 
produces  violent  salivation;  opiates  relieve  pain;  a  rhubarb  poultice  on  the  belly 
of  a  child  acts  the  part^  of  a  powerful  purgative ;  the  salts  of  lead  induce  paralysis 
or  obstinate  constipation ;  and  preparations  of  arsenic  produce  death.  But  as  an 
absorbing  power,  the  thin  and  delicate  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  much  more  active 
than  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  the  extent  of  the  absorbing  surface  being  so  immense, 
that  were  all  the  cells  spread  out  into  one  continuous  web,  an  area  would  appear  of 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  thirty  times  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  for  every 
average  pair  of  lungs.  All  substances  inhaled  in  the  form  of  vapour  into  the  limgs 
come  in  contact  with  this  prodigious  extent  of  absorbing  surface,  and  so  are  liable 
to  pass  into  the  blood.  A  spirit-dealer  that  I  knew,  who  had  the  good  sense  carefully 
to  avoid  the  beverages  that  he  dispensed  to  others,  never  could  pump  a  puncheon  of 
vhisky  into  his  casks,  without  incurring  headache  and  a  certain  amount  of  involun- 

*  By  Robert  Fairman,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Biggar.    See  United  Presbr/terian  Magazine  for 
Jttmtaryj  p.  15. 
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tarr  intoxication ;  because  intoxication  arises  from  the  action  ci  alcohol  on  the  brain,  | 
and  it  matters  not  whether  the  absorbent  yessels  of  the  stomach  or  those  of  the  lungs 
convey  it  thither. 

Now»  what  the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  to  intoxication,  infectbn  is  to  the  production 
of  fever  ;  both  being  subtle  attenuated  poisons  floating  in  the  air,  which  only  reqnin 
to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood,  in  order  to  produce  thor  appropriate  efiEeets. 

But  the  function  of  absorption  is  not  at  all  times  equally  active.  And  just  as 
one  glass  of  spirits  on  an  empty  stomach  will  generally  induce  a  greater  amount  of 
bea^bche  and  giddiness  than  two  or  three  glasses  will  do  taken  immediately  after  a 
meal,  because  the  empty  stomach  fayours  the  absorption  of  the  alcohol  into  the 
system ;  so  there  are  certain  states  of  the  body  which  increase  the  feuality  with 
which  infection  is  imbibed,  and  other  states  wnich  fortify  the  system  against  its 
power.  Thus,  six  individuals  all  at  one  and  the  same  moment  visit  a  sick  chamber; 
one  of  the  number  catches  fever,  the  others  escape;  because,  though  all  alike 
breathe  infection,  only  one  absorbs  it  into  his  blood.  Again,  a  medical  man  bis 
been  exposed  to  infection  ninety-nine  times  over  with  impunity ;  the  hundredth  time 
he  falls  a  victim ;  not  apparently  because  the  poison  has  been  presented  in  greater 
force,  but  chiefly  because  on  this  occasion  it  has  not  only  sought  admission  into  his 
blood,  as  it  ever  does  when  it  enters  the  lungs,  but  owinff  to  peculiar  aetimty  oftk 
absorbent  vessels  at  the  timCf  it  has  also  gained  it.  If  we  can  only  succeed,  then,  in 
pointing  out  what  states  of  the  system  open  the  door  of  these  absorbent  vessels,  we 
will  go  far  to  accomplish  the  object  of  om:  tract,  that  of  answering  the  question  which 
an  esteemed  city  missionary  has  proposed  to  us,  '^  What  precautions  can  I  use  to 
escape  infection,  when  called,  in  God's  providence,  to  come  in  contact  with  it  ?" 

For  practical  purposes,  it  is  important  to  remember  how  closely  connected  is  the 
activity  of  absorption  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  or  state  of  the  pulse.  The 
law  of  this  connection  may  be  stated  thus :  that  the  activity  of  absorption  is  alvays 
in  the  inverse  nttio  of  the  force  of  the  circulation  or  strength  ci  the  pulse ;  f.e.,  whoi 
the  pulse  is  weak,  absorption  is  strong ;  and  when  the  pulse  is  strong,  absorption  is 
weak.  So  that  all  circumstances  which,  either  permanently  or  for  the  time  being, 
modify  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  circulation,  modify  also,  either  permanentij 
or  for  the  time  being,  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  for  the  reception  of  poisons. 
Let  me  enforce  this  law  by  detailing  the  result  of  one  experiment. 

An  eminent  French  physiologist  inserted  a  small  quantity  of  a  very  virulent  and 
quickly-acting  poison  into  a  wound  made  on  the  back  of  a  dog.  In  a  few  minutes 
80  much  of  the  poison  became  absorbed  as  to  kill  the  animftl.  And  having  repeated 
the  experiment  on  several  dogs,  he  ascertained  that  eiffht  minutes  was  the  average 
length  of  time  required.  To  another  dog  he  applied  the  same  quantity  of  the  poison, 
but,  before  doing  so,  bled  the  animal  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  as  to  make  tk 
piUse  fe^bU  and  the  system  weak.  This  dog  died  in  half-a-minute,  or  one-sixteenth 
part  of  the  average  time,  voith  so  much  more  rapidity  was  the  poison  absorbed- 
Again  he  took  another  dog,  and  before  applying  the  poison,  produced  in  it  a  stmgy 
firm,  and  bounding  pulse,  by  injecting  blood  from  another  dog  into  its  veins.  Strange 
to  say,  this  animal  stood  proof  against  the  poison.  He  increased  the  dose ;  still  no 
efifect.  With  such  a  pulse,  the  absorbent  vessels  seemed  unwilling  or  unable  to 
take  it  in.  After  waiting,  consequently,  for  nearly  an  hour,  he  at  length  proceeded 
to  open  a  vein,  and  allowed  the  blood  slowly  to  escape.  This  weakening  of  the 
pulse  had  the  desired  efiect.  For  even  while  the  blood  was  flowing,  symptoms  of 
poisoning  appeared  in  the  animal,  and,  after  a  few  convulsive  twitches,  it  at  once 
expired.  Such,  then,  is  the  law,  applicable  alike  to  all  poisons,  whether  of  a  nature 
that  we  can  look  at,  and  handle,  and  weigh  in  scales,  or  those  subtle  impalpable 
poisons  that  we  call  infection.  Everything  of  an  invigorating  tendency  fortifies 
against  them ;  everything  debilitating  opens  the  door  of  the  system  for  their  re- 
ception. 

Let  us  appeal  to  experience,  and  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  usui^  haunts  and 
history  of  infection,  that  we  may  see  how  txuly  this  law  obtains.  Who  are  the  vic- 
tims that  the  infection  of  typhus  (for  example)  loves  to  assail?  Does  it,  like  con- 
sumption, chiefly  pick  out  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  gay,  and  snatch  from  earth 
the  loveliest  and  fairest  of  the  human  family  ?  Sbmetimesr  indeed,  but  not  usuallj- 
Or,  like  inflammation,  does  it  strike  at  man  in  the  fidness  of  his  strength,  when  the 
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niddj  eounteiuuiee  and  sparkling  eye,  the  dtstic  step  and  brawny  limb,  indicate 
bones  fsll  of  laarrow  and  arteries  full  of  rich  nutritions  Mood  ?  An,  no  I  It  ratiier 
loves  to  prey  on  the  shattered  frame.  Rarely  preraiKng  in  rural  dcstricts,  or  among 
the  well-fed,  weU-clad  citizens  residing  in  the  airy  districts  of  our  towns,  its  perma- 
i>»t  regting.pkoes «« the  lues and^oaes  of  oo^  over^wd«d  cities,  iir  whe^er 
it  can  find  frames  debilitated  by  a  deficiency  of  warm  clothing,  of  wholesome  food,  or 
wholesome  air.  It  quickly  fastens  on  the  squalid  cheek  of  want  and  penury,  the 
sunken  eye  of  debauchery  and  dissipation,  as  well  as  the  tottering  limbs  of  vice.  So 
sorely  and  so  unerringly  does  it  sdect  as  its  victims  the  slaves  of  intemperance,  the 
wrecks  of  humanity,  the  constitution  shattered  and  destroyed  by  reckless  dissipation, 
that  fancy  might  almost  paint  it  as  a  hungry  creature,  that  chiefly  delights  to  pros- 
trate in  weakness  what  is  already  weak,  taint  further  what  is  already  tainted,  and, 
▼Qltiue-like,  rejoices  more  in  flesh  the  more  it  is  advanced  in  corruption  and  decay. 

And  as  it  is  with  fever,  so  is  it  with  all  malignant  epidemics.  The  cholera  influ- 
ence, for  exunple,  seems  something  c^erating  on  an  extensive  -scale,  and  when  pre- 
vailing in  a  district,  according  to  some  writers,  more  or  less  operating  on  all.  As  if 
the  Author  of  Nature,  in  sending  abroad  this  judgment  on  the  earth,  were  just  like 
a  great  sower  going  forth  to  sow.  From  His  lofty  throne  He  scatters  far  and  wide 
the  abundant  grain ;  and  the  atmosphere,  surcharged  with  the  seeds  of  pestilence, 
drops  down  ite  load  upon  the  fidds  below.  Though  every  field  must  receive  its 
quota,  yet  it  is  matter  of  experimee  that  some  fall  upon  stony  ground—- on  the  hard, 
the  firm,  the  vigorous  constitution,  where  they  usually  lie  inert,  and  wither,  and  die. 
Others,  however^  fall  on  more  congenial  soil,  on  the  weak,  the  enervated,  the  ez- 
hansted  constitution,  where  they  speedily  take  root  and  spring  to  life.  Some  fiill 
on  such  constitutions  as  are  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  two ;  there,  indeed, 
the  seeds  may  take  root  to  some  extent— as  seeds  will  take  root  to  some  extent  in 
a  half-rocky,  half-earthy  soil ;  but  instead  of  shooting  up  to  the  vigorous  plant  of 
malignant  cholera,  they  more  usually  display  the  stunted  growth  of  ordinary  diarrhoea. 
Some  may  be  said  to  fall  on  the  closes  and  the  wynds,  the  overcrowded  work-houses 
and  lodging-houses  of  our  land,  which,  as  so  many  rich  and  loamy  soils,  foster  into 
power  the  vegetating  seeds.  Some  fisill  on  that  corrupted  blood  which  has  lived  too 
long  on  taint^  air,  and  that  filthy  skin  which  has  never  known  theltouch  of  soap 
and  water,  and  germinate  there  as  in  soiLi  at  once  fat  and  well  manured.  Some, 
ahis!  falling  <ni  the  hoary  head,  and  feeble  frame  bending  beneath  its  load  of  years, 
too  easily  do  they  suck  up  from  his  shivering  limbs  the  small  amount  of  heat  and 
vital  power  that  yet  remain  to  them.  Some  must  inevitably  fall  on  the  haggard 
coantenance  of  that  wretched  creature  staggering  home  at  early  dawn  from  the 
haunts  of  dissipation,  and  drawing  sap  as  from  its  mud  and  gore,  soon  must  they  cast 
across  his  dismal  features  their  still  more  dismal  and  terrific  shade.  Finally,  surely 
we  cannot  forget  that  B(»ne  did  not  fail  to  fall  on  yon  fiiathful  and  heroic  band,  lately 
fighting  for  their  country  on  a  foreign  shore,  whose  once  sturdy  and  athletic  frames, 
their  stinted  rations  and  deficient  clothing,  nightly  watching  and  incessant  toil,  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  utter  helplessness  ;  and  soon  did  their  thiiming  ranks  proclaim, 
that  though  their  trusty  swords  knew  not  how  to  quail  before  a  human  foe,  yet  that 
the  brok&a  helmet  of  a  shattered  constitution  is  the  poorest  and  most  impotent  of 
all  defences  i^inst  these  falling  seeds,  or  subtle  shafts  flying  thick  around,  of  epi- 
demic death. 

Bat  though  the  weak  are  more  liable  to  infection  than  the  strong,  there  are  vari- 
ous drcomSbances,  temporarily  operating,  which  favour  its  introduction  into  the 
most  robust.  A  man,  naturally  strong,  may,  from  fittigue,  fasting,  or  other  causes, 
be  for  the  time  being  weak.  Of  these  farouring  influences,  fear,  and  all  depressing 
passions,  have  the  most  marked  effect.  Through  the  medimn  of  the  nervous  system, 
these  affections  act  on  the  pulse  and  system  generally,  rendering  both  for  the  present 
weak.  Under  the  influence  of  great  fear,  the  face  becomes  pale,  the  limbs  so  tremb- 
ling they  can  scarcely  bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  pulse  so  feeble  that  some 
individuals  actually  faint  away.  And  though  such  excessive  fear  may  never  be  felt 
by  any  visitors  of  the  side,  yet  any  amount  of  it  during  the  time  of  exposure  predis- 
poses the  system  so  far  for  the  reception  of  infection.  We  see  the  same  principle 
holding  good  in  other  cases.  Travellers  in  the  East  inform  us  that  whai  a  rattle- 
auike  soSdeniy  dartsout  upon  a  dog  andinfficta  a  bite  upon  it  unawares,  the  wound 
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is  not  considered  hidf  so  deadly  as  when  the  dog  previonsiy  sees  the  reptile  and 
stands  for  a  few  moments  trembling  before  it;  the  fear  in  this  case  £EiTOuring  the  in- 
troduction of  the  poison  into  the  system.  This  explains  to  us  also  the  protecting 
influence  of  charms  and  amulets,  which,  frivolous  in  themselves,  have  an  element 
of  virtue  in  the  confidence  they  inspire  in  their  superstitious  wearers.  Above  all, 
we  see  in  this  the  advantage  possessed  by  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Providoice, 
who  visit  the  dying  under  a  sense  of  duty,  knowing  that  if  they  &11,  they  fall  in  the 
performance  of  their  Mast^'s  work.  Seasons  of  epidemics*  are  too  apt  to  be  seasons 
of  panic ;  while  a  trust  in  the  controlling  providence  of  God  is  not  only  a  dutiful  but 
a  wholesome  sentiment,  and  goes  &r,  by  denuding  epidemics  of  their  terrors,  to  de- 
nude them  also  of  their  power  to  harm. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  then.  What  can  city  missionaries,  or  others  frequoitly 
exposed  to  infection,  do  to  avoid  it  ?  we  may  say,  in  general,  that  their  greatest  safetj, 
humanly  speaking,  lies  in  adopting  all  such  measures  as  keep  up  and  increase  the 
tone  of  the  circulation  and  energy  of  all  the  vital  powers  ;  such  well-known  measores 
as  frequent  cold  water  ablutions,  cleanliness  of  person  and  cheerfulness  of  mind, 
regular  exercise  and  regular  living,  wholesome  food  and  wholesome  iur,  and,  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  whole,  wearing  abundance  of  woollen  clothing  next  the 
skin.  The  advantages  of  flannel  are  very  obvious.  Independently  of  warmth,  it 
promotes  the  cleanliness  of  the  skin,  by  sucking  up  the  effete  poisonous  matters  con- 
stantly being  exhaled  from  it,  which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  skin  itself, 
might  find  their  way  back  again,  through  the  pores,  into  the  blood.  Like  a  flesh, 
brush,  it  promotes,  by  every  movement  of  the  body,  a  gentle  friction,  and  thus  main- 
tains an  equi^ble  circulation  at  once  of  blood  and  animal  heat.  Almost  all  febrile 
diseases  begin  with  an  irr^ular  distribution  of  blood ;  the  slight  shivering  which 
ushers  them  in  being  the  indication  of  the  blood  leaving  the  surface,  and  the  best 
which  follows  being  nature's  effort  to  relieve  the  undue  accumulation  of  it  on  intemal 
organs.  This  shivering  state  is  one  of  debility;  hence  warm  flannel  clothing,  by 
preventing  it,  wards  off  a  predisposing  cause  oi  fever,  maintains  a  regular  distribu- 
tion of  blood,  and  promotes  the  play  of  every  vital  part.  Such  a  powerful  tonic 
must,  in  the  natiure  of  things,  be  a  great  preventive  of  infection.  Hence,  those  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  poisonous  marshes,  such  as  the  Pontine  Marshes  of 
Italy,  know  by  experience  that  nothing  counteracts  their  hurtful  tendency  so  much 
as  this.  A  recent  writer  on  these  ^  Malaria,"  says  that  the  ancient  Italians  snffcfed 
less  than  the  modern  from  these  marshes,  in  consequence  of  the  fleecy  nature  of 
their  clothing — ^that  even  the  modems  suffer  now  much  less  than  they  did,  since 
flannel  again  came  into  vogue.  Besides,  it  is  matter  of  constant  observation,  that 
labourers  who  dig  drains  and  canals  in  such  marshy  ground,  never  fail  to&liin 
great  numbers  by  intermittent  fever,  unless  the  precaution  of  wearing  flannel  be 
adopted  ;  and  mtk  this  precaution,  the  same  writer  assures  us — (see  *^  Combe's 
Physiology,"  p.  73),  the  catching  of  a  fever  is  comparatively  rare.  Therefore,  to  sToid 
infection — 

I.  Encase  yourselves,  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  a  good  substantial  flannel 
shirt.  A  drainer  in  an  Italian  marsh,  and  a  city  missionary  in  a  fever  chamber,  are 
both  alike  imbibing  infection.  If  the  drainer's  fleecy  coat  of  mail  can  generally  re- 
sist the  shafts  of  the  one  enemy,  why  should  the  missionary  ever  neglect  it,  when 
called  in  God's  providence  to  combat  with  the  other  ? 

II.  Adopt  the  system  of  frequent  cold  water  ablutions,  followed  by  friction  o?er 
the  whole  skin.  All  cannot  command  the  luxury  of  a  bath,  but  all  can  command  a 
sponge,  a  basin  of  water,  and  a  rough  towel ;  and  so  may  they  send  a  healthfnl 
genial  glow  to  the  remotest  nook  and  comer  of  the  frame.  Cold  water,  thas  ap- 
plied, is  one  of  the  most  powerful  tonics  known. 

III.  Avoid  the  fever  chamber  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  or  anytime 
else  when  the  stomach  has  been  long  fasting.  A  good  meal  is  a  satisfying  thing. 
If  weak  for  the  want  of  it,  your  hungry  absorbent  vessels  will  be  apt  to  suck  in  the 
first  food  presented  to  them,  however  noxious. 

IV.  Avoid  the  sick  chamber  when  cold,  wet,  or  disposed  to  be  chilly  ;  when  ex- 
hausted by  want  of  sleep,  strong  purges,  undue  bodily  or  mental  exertion^  or  fatigoe 
arising  frmn  any  other  cause. 

y.  Above  all,  let  every  one  aydd  infection  who  may  have  undi^y  indulged  >> 
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spiritaoos  liquors  some  time  before.  In  all  epidemics,  tipplers  and  topers  are  the 
irsi  to  fall ;  and  the  morning  after  a  debauch  is  the  time  when  the  enemy  most 
readily  seizes  them.  Because  all  states  of  preternatural  excitement  are  followed  by 
a  stage  of  corresponding  collapse;  and  collapse  is  another  word  for  weakness,  weak- 
ness another  word  for  danger. 

71.  Avoid  handling  the  patient  any  more  than  is  necessary.  Infection  can  be  ab- 
sorbed through  the  pores  of  the  skin  as  well  as  through  the  lungs.  In  some  diseases 
(plague  for  example),  it  would  seem,  more  readily  by  the  former  than  the  latter. 

VII.  Ayoid  rubbing  your  clothes  against  the  bed-clothes  of  the  patient.  Else, 
while  you  yourself  may  escape  the  disease,  you  may  carry  infection  to  members  of 
your  family,  or  others  more  ready  to  take  it  in. 

Vin.  Impress  on  all  the  afflicted  poor  the  advantage  of  attending  to  ventilation. 
Tliis,  which  is  your  best  protection,  is  also,  humanly  speaking,  the  patient's  life. 

IX.  Finally,  attending  to  these  simple  precautions,  go  boldly  forward,  when  duty 
ealls,  without  the  slightest  fear.  To  appropriate  means  God  never  fails  to  add  His 
blessing;  and  the  same  hand  wlicli  s^uides  the  thunderbolt,  guides  also  the  tiny 
shaft,  and  tells  the  atom  where  t<>  sivike. 

^OTE. — To  persons  who  are  |)oculiarly  timid  on  the  subject  of  infection,  I  would 
8i!^;,^e3t  a  very  simple  protectiii*>;  respirator,  which  any  one  can  make  for  himself. 
Peat  charcoal  has  recently  b.  en  proved  to  be  a  more  powerful  deodorizer  and  dis- 
infectant than  even  chloride  t\  iime.  A  flat  bit  of  porous  charcoal,  therefore,  be-. 
tween  the  plies  of  a  handke/  'nief,  and  adjusted  to  the  mouth,  would  completely. 
airest,  and  render  inert,  any  infectious  effluvia  that,  through  the  mouth,  sought 
admission  into  the  lungs.  And  if  the  wearer,  for  the  time  being,  were  to  breathe 
entirely  by  the  mouth,  and  not  by  the  nostrils  (as  consumptive  patients  that  wear 
respirators  easily  learn  to  do),  by  what  avenue  could  the  poison  get  into  the  blood  ? 
Ttas  simple  contrivance  woi^d  be  attended  neither  by  inconvenience  nor  eicpense. 
Foi  the  same  charcoal  would  retain  its  virtue,  ad  infinitum,  if  occasionally  exposed 
to  sQch  a  heat  as  would  drive  off  any  gases  or  smells  imbibed  by  it. 


TROUBLE. 

Tflo'  Fortune  shake  her  rapid  wing. 
And  every  day  disaster  bring ; 
Tho'  Friendship  hide  her  altered  eye, 
And,  like  the  Pharisee,  pass  by ; 
The  heart  desponding  finds  relief 
In  that  dear  Lord  who  felt  our  grief — 
Who  in  His  sacred  person  bore 
And  knows  the  sorrows  of  the  poor. 

When  health  departs  and  strength  decays, 
And  restless  nights,  and  weary  days 
Drag  slowly  on  life's  heavy  weight, 
And  medicme  comes,  too  late,  too  late  : 
The  heart,  in  her  sore  agony. 
May  feel  that  kind  Physician  nigh 
Who  cured  the  sick,  the  halt,  the  bHnd, 
And  medicined  the  Demoniac's  mind. 

And  when,  oh  direst  of  all  ills ! 

The  memory  fails,  the  reason  reels; 

And  fancy,  devious  from  her  path, 

Roams  through  the  realms  of  death  and  wrath — 

The  moumfid  heart  beats  low  and  slow, 

Despairs  not,  dies  not,  in  that  woe ; 

But  on  a  Saviour's  human  breast 

Seeks  out,  and  hopes,  and  finds  her  rest.  N.  B. 
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(C^nrrMpiiniiEnrB. 

QTJTISTIONABLB  PULPIT  EXPRESSIONS. 


S[B,^Ia  the  January  numtier  of  the  Magaiine  a  correspondent  oSen  Bome  slrici 
turcs  upon  certain  pulpit  expresaions,  regarded  by  him  as  questionable.  I  expecld 
to  find  t.  reply  from  some  other  pen  to  these  BtrictiireB  in  your  Febmary  numhw; 
which  failing,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  them,  lest  any  of  yonr  readers  should  b< 
mi«kd  3y  critjcism  which  appears  to  me  both  uncalled  for  and  incorrect,  suggetdn; 
at  once  hov  narrow  and  naked  the  critic's  field  of  criticism  must  be,  in  that  Ephen 
where  he  has  thought  proper  to  exerdse  it,  and  how  orthodox  most  be  the  puljnt 
mini^tritions  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  if  the  expresairais  he  comments  n 
are  the  most  questiooable  be  can  find  in  them. 

Tiie  stricture  npon  the  prayer,  "  Mate  Tlty  grace  tt^oient  for  ui"  is  a  mm 
play  upon  words  which  every  one  understands.  "  Is  it,"  enquires  S,  A.,  "  that  tlif 
grace  of  God  i*  not  luffieient  for  us?  la  it  that  the  exceeding  rvAa  of  '  the  gnc? 
of  God'  are  insufficient?"  He  insinuates  that  the  words  in  question  convey  tit 
impression,  that  the  ffrace  of  Qod  is  not  mffieient,  but  requires  an  increase,  so  ss  ft 
be  made  m^cient.  !Now,  God's  grace  is  and  must  be  all-sufficient,  but  it  may  sol 
always  be  enjoyed  and  realized  I|^  tu  in  itfi  sufficiency,  and  must  be  asked  of  God ; 
and  the  prayer  objected  to,  instead  of  conreying  the  impression  that  God's  grace  is 
not  sufTicient,  is  foimded  on  the  fact  that  t(  is,  and  entreats  that  that  grace  which  it 
all-aiiffi;ient  for  the  greatest  extremity,  may  be  vouchsafed  te  us  according  to  our 
need,  and  made  BufBcient/i>r  iw.  No  one  can  honestly  pray  God  to  mahe  His  gna 
sufficient /or  Atffl,  imless  he  believes  in  the  sufficiency  of  that  grace.  "  God  is  aUe," 
says  Paul  (2  Cor.  ix.  8),  "to  make  all  grace  abound  toward  you."  To  offer  the  pmjtf, 
"  Make  Thy  gract  ta^ieimt  for  tu"  is  to  reeogntse  this  Divine  ability,  u)d  aek  God  i 
to  itiaki  His  grace  abound  towards  ue,  and  sufficient  for  us,  that  we  ma;  obtain 
that  grace  to  help  in  "time  of  need,"  which  we  are  eihorted  to  come  boldly  to  i 
throne  i>f  grace  and  seek.  The  expression,  too,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  tht\ 
Lord's  Isnguage  to  Paul  r  "  My  grace  is  suffident  for  thee."  These  words  maj  be . 
regarded,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an  mwrtion  that  there  was  a  sufGciency  of  grace  vitti 
the  Loid  tor  all  Paul's  needs,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  promise  that  Divine 
grace,  in  all  its  sufficiency,  would  he  conferred  on  Paul.  Viewing  the  words  u 
addressed  still  to  believers,  it  is  altt^ther  unexceptionable  to  pray  God  to  mate 
His  graee  sufficient  for  us.  It  is  as  an  answer,  and  only  as  an  answer,  to  onr  ear- 
nest priyers  and  pleading  of  God's  promises,  that  we  have  any  right  to  eipwl 
"Him  to  bestow  upon  us  what  He  is  able,  and  willing,  and  has  promised  to  beslo*. 
S.  A.  confounds  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  grace  in  tUelf,  with  its  sufficiency  in  eirr- 
else  and  commwnieation.  In  itself,  the  grace  of  God  can  never  need  increase,  tnl 
in  its  enerdfle  and  communication,  every  believer  must  often  have  felt  the  desirablfr 
ness  of  its  increase,  that  as  their  day,  their  duties,  their  trials  were,  their  strenglli 
migbt  be  ;  and  as  God  has  promised  to  increase  His  communications  of  gr«ce  lo  i: 
to  the  extent  of  our  need,  the  propriety  of  asking  God,  on  the  gronnd  of  Hig  abilit;, 
willingness,  and  promises,  to  maie  Sis  ^race— which  is  all-sufficient  in  itself-^niif- 
tient  for  ui,  finds  a  response  in  the  Christian's  bosom,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  m 
precepts  of  the  Word  at  God. 

S.  A.  next  animadverts  upon  such  language  as  asserts  that  ChrtstianB  suffer  fnXB 
the  witMravnnq  of  Goifa  countenance.  "  The  statement,"  he  says,  "  is  very  apt  lo 
mislead,  by  giving  the  impression  that  God  arbitfarilt/  withdraws  His  countenance." 
But  surely,  while  this  statement,  as  sometimes  used,  may  imply  God's  goveragiiiJl< 
it  no  more  implies  that  God  acts  arl^rarUy  than  a  thousand  other  statemenls  in 
regard  to  God  s  ways  and  works,  which,  though  sovereign  and  mysterious,  never  can 
be  supposed  to  be  arbitrary  in  such  a  Being  as  God,  who  must  do  whatever  He  does 
for  t)ie  best  and  wisest  reasons.  S.  A.  alio  asserts  that  the  statement  in  qoestios 
"  ought  nerer  to  be  used,  except  under  express  reference  to  Uie  cause  of  withdri*- 
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log."  Now,  to  speak  of  God  withdrawing  His  countenimoe,  signifies  His  taking 
avaj,  in  a  less  or  greater  degree,  the  sensible  realization  of  His  favour,  and  must 
be  the  same  as  to  speak  of  "  His  hiding  His  face " — an  expression  which,  while 
sometimes  used  in  Scripture  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  ^  hiding,"  is  some- 
times used  without  any  such  reference,  as  in  Ps.  x.  1,  xiii.  1,  xxx.  7,  Ixix.  17» 
hxxviii.  14.    But  the  chief  <j[uestion  here  is,  Does  Qod  ever  withdraw  His  couBte* 
oance,  unless  when  man  by  sm  withdraws  from  Him  ?    S.  A.  holds  that  Qod  nerer 
does,  in  the  case  of  a  man  enjoying  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  9am>^  and  that  cases 
like  that  of  Cowper,  or  those  of  others  less  affiicted  than  he  was  by  nervous  depres* 
sion,  are  the  exceptions,  the  principles  of  the  Divine  administration  in  which  maj 
jet  be  found  to  have  been  of  the  most  merciful  and  holy  character.    We  grant  tha^ 
m  bj  far  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  God  withdraws  the  sensible  reaiizatioa  of 
His  favour,  sin  or  unbelief  is  the  cause.     We  believe,  moreover,  that  in  somef 
thoagb  not  in  all  cases  of  nervous  depression,  the  hiding  of  God's  face,  or  the  with* 
drawing  of  His  countenance,  maif  be  the  result  of  sin  or  unbelief,  inasmuch  as  the 
disease  or  nervous  depression  may,  perhaps,  be  the  punishment  or  fruit  of  sin ;  and 
ttosform  of  God's  hiding  His  face  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  idea  of  sin  as 
the  cause,  any  more  than  the  other  forms  under  which  God,  mediately  or  immediately) 
withdraws  His  countenance.     But  we  believe  that  the  correct  and  scriptural*  doo* 
trine  is,  that  not  merely  in  the  case  of  persons  afflicted  with  nervous  depression^  bat 
also  m  other  and  more  ordinary  cases,  God  may  sometimes,  not  so  much  as  the 
ponishment  of  special  sin  or  unbelief,  as  for  purposes  of  pimtim  holiness — ioc  the 
carrying  on  of  tUB  good  work  begun  in  His  people,  and  for  the  manifestation  of  His 
^loiy. permit  doubts  and  darkness  to  fill  their  souls,  or  severe  affliction,  temptation* 
and  worldly  adversity  to  visit  them,  whereby,  for  a  time,  they  may  have  little  sensi- 
ble realization  of  His  favour,  and  feel  that  His  countenance  is  withdrawn.     Afflic- 
tions of  every  kind  often  serve  as  clouds  behind  which  Jehovah  hides  His  face  firom 
His  people,  and  they  are  left  in  darkness ;  but  we  are  expressly  taught,  in  the  ease 
and  cure  of  the  blind  man,  recorded  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  chapter  of  John,  thai 
affliction  and  adversity  are  not  necessarily,  or  always,  the  fruit  and  punishm^it  of 
special  sin,  but  may  sometimes  be  sent  that  "  the  works  of  God  may  be  manifested'' 
in  His  people.     The  case  of  Job,  "  the  perfect  and  the  upright  man,  who  feared' 
6od  and  eschewed  evil,"  is  an  example  of  God's  withdrawing  His  countenance,  tiot 
as  a  punishment  of  sin,  but  for  high  and  holy  purposes,  and  for  His  own  glory. — 
(Job  xxlii.  8-17.)    The  extent  to  winch  any  Chnstian  may  sufler  from  the  with* 
drawing  of  God's  countenance,  d^ends,  not  merely  on  the  araoimt  of  sin  and  unbe* 
lief  with  which  he  may  be  chargeable,  but  also  on  what  God's  purposes  in  him  and 
concerning  him  may  be,  both  for  this  world  and  the  next.     While,  therefore^  sin 
and  unbelief  are  sure  to  make  God  withdraw  His  countenance  from  us,  and  are  the 
chief  causes  of  such  a  visitation,  we  are  not  warranted,  whenever  we  find  a  Christian 
s^oonded  with  darkness,  perplexed  with  doubts,  and  sorrowfully  exclaiming,  with 
tbe psalmist,  "  Why  hidest  Thou  Thy  face  from  me?"  to  charge  him,  as  Job  was 
charged  by  his  friends^  with  special  sin,  \mbelief,  and  forgetfulness  of  God.    The 
ni]fsteriotts  dispensation  may  have  its  solution  in  the  wise,  holy,  and  merciful  puiv 
poses  of  God  in  regard  to  that  Christian,  and  that  even  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
^ms  Sana  in   corpore  sano.     In  such  instances^  however,  Christians  may  rest 
assured,  that  God  hides  His  face  only  to  lift  up  its  light  upon  them  with  greater 
brightness,  when  the  trial  of  their  faith,  whick  is  precious^  is  accomplished ;  and  the 
nearer  they  draw  to  God,  and  the  more  earnestly  they  pray  unto  Him,  th^  sooner 
^11  He  fulfil  His  promise,  and  draw  near  unto  them.     Then,  with  a  more  sensible 
realization  of  His  favour  than  ever,  they  shall  lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  down, 
and  the  feeble  knees,  and  go  on  their  way  rejoicing.    I  would  just  add.  thali,  in  idi 
^s  of  spiritual  darkness,  Christians  snould  very  carefiilly  and  prayerfully  search 
their  hearts  and  examine  their  lives,  lest  God  should  have  a  controversy  with  them 
on  account  of  sin,  and  that,  if  they  cannot  trace  it  to  any  special  sin  or  sins,  they 
should  always  remember  that  such  visitations  are  sent  to  ptirify  them  and  purge 
them  more  and  more  from  sin,  that  they  may  prove  what  is  the  good,  and  accept- 
able, and  perfect  will  of  God,  be  made  meet  for  the  Master's  use,  and  prepared*  uoip 
glory.  ^  J..'J. 
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A  PRAYER  ANSWERED. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNITED  PBKSBYTEBJAN  MIOAZINE. 

Dear  Sir, — There  are  many  ways  of  doing  good,  and  one  of  these  is,  telling  [i 
others  what  we  have  experienced  of  the  Divine  goodness.  Feeling  assured  tha 
none  will  contradict  this  statement,  permit  me,  through  the  pages  of  yonr  excelleo 
Magazine,  to  record  an  instance  of  answer  to  prayer,  which  even  to  me,  who  hari 
experienced  many  of  these,  appears  remarkable ;  and  yet,  why  should  we  deem  sacb 
events  remarkable — is  anything  too  hard  or  too  great  that  our  God  cannot  accom. 
plish  it  ?  No.  The  reason  is,  "  we  receive  not,  because  we  ask  not."  Oh !  Sir,  i| 
we  would  only  take  God  at  His  word,  how  happy  we  should  be !  how  many  deliverj 
anoes  we  should  experience !  He  loves  "  to  be  inquired  of."  How  often  does  a 
parent  provide  for  a  child  some  needed  comfort,  or,  it  may  be,  some  object  not  ex- 
actly needed,  yet  very  useful  and  desirable,  and  the  parent  delights  in  thinking  "hor 
pleased,  how  grateful  will  my  child  be,  when  I  give  him  this."  But  oh  the  anguish 
of  that  parental  heart  when  the  object  is  received  with  indifferance,  or,  it  may  be, 
with  contempt !  And  can  we  not  believe  that  the  Being  who  has  compared  His 
love  to  His  people  to  the  love  of  a  parent  for  his  children,  has  foreseen  that  an  ob- 
ject felt  to  be  necessary  and  repeatedly  prayed  for  will  be  more  highly  valued  and 
prized,  than  one  which  is  given  unasked  ?     I  think  it  must  be  so. 

How  do  we  look  upon  the  light  of  the  sim,  the  precious  pure  water  which  flows  so 
plentifully  around  us,  and  the  many  other  mercies  and  blessings  which  ^e  caD 
common  ?  Were  the  sun  for  one  day  to  be  covered  as  with  sackcloth,  the  riveis 
and  rills  to  be  dried  up  only  for  a  limited  season,  what  should  we  say  and  feel? 

That  anything  is  felt  to  be  remarkable  in  God's  dealings  with  us  arises  from  our- 
selves and  not  from  Him.  I  would  unite  with  the  negress,  of  whom  you  had  a 
notice  in  a  late  number  of  the  Magazine,  and  would  think  it  an  honour  to  do  so,  is 
saying  of  anything  of  this  kind,  "  It  is  just  like  Him."  Has  He  not  said,  that  Trith 
Jesus  His  Son  He  will  give  us  all  things  9  How  then  can  we  wonder  at  any  blessing 
He  bestows  on  us  ?  We  wonder  because  we  know  how  undeserving  we  are  of  the 
least  of  His  mercies';  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  so  far  are  aware  of  the  vileness 
and  deceitfulness  of  our  hearts. 

-  On  the  last  night  of  186 — ,  I  sat  mth  my  children,  six  in  number,  endeavonr- 
ing  to  impress  upon  them  the  shortness  of  time  and  the  necessity  of  improviiig 
it,  and  helping  them  to  raise  an  Ebenezer  at  the  dose  of  the  year.    To  me  it 
was  a  solemn  and  affecting  sight  to  look  upon  those  dear  ones,  grouped  around 
me  and  gazing  with  eager  eyes,  drinking  in  the  words  with  which  I  endeavoured 
to  impress  their  hearts.    What  responsibility  !  and  this  is  what  a  minister's  \vife 
has  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  mothers  resting  upon  her;  because,  the  more 
'faithful  a  minister  is  in  his  duties  to  his  people,  tne  less  time  has  he  for  the 
care  of  his  family ;  and  if  the  wife  of  such  a  minister  is  not  qualified  to  take 
the  care  of  the  family,  the  worse  for  them.    In  drawing  the  attention  of  the  children 
to  the  goodness  of  God  experienced  in  the  past,  allusion  was  made  to  the  macj 
answers  to  prayer  experienced  by  both  parents.     And  then  the  question,  <' Mamma, 
we  need  many  things  which  we  know  you  have  not  money  to  purchase ;  ought  »e 
not  to  unite  in  askmg  God  to  give  us  those  things  ? "     "  Yes,  my  children,"  I 
answered,  "  we  need  many  things,  and  others  whom  we  used  to  assist  need  more 
than  we.    Do  then  let  us  unite  to  ask  God  to  affect  some  heart  for  our  assistance." 
This  prayer  was  offered  evening  and  morning,  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  he- 
fore  they  shall  call  I  will  answer,  and  whiles  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear." 
Yes,  God  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."    On  the  10th  of  the  first 
month  of  the  following  year,  I  received  a  letter  which  had  been  written  ontheSd; 
the  contents  ran  thus : — *<  Dear  Madam,  I  cannot  get  out  of  my  mind  that  I  ought  to 
(lend  you  some  money.    I  hope  vou  will  accept  it  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  I  nov 
send  It,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  acknowledges  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  io 

His  name.    I  send  a  draft  for which  you  can  use  either  for  your  faniil/  or 

your  poor  people,  just  as  you  see  necessary. — ^I  am,  etc." 

Dear  Sir,  if  this  was  not  an  answer  to  our  prayer,  what  was  it  ?    I  have  no  idea 
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who  tbis  person  was,  or  rather  is ;  but  God  knows,  and  blessings  shall  assuredly  rest 
on  his  head.  It  is  indeed  "  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  May  I  here  be  per* 
mitted  to  say  to  those  to  whom  God  has  given  wealth,  who  have  experienced  God's 
blessing  on  the  labours  of  their  hands  or  their  heads,  Do  not  bum  uicense  to  your 
own  drag  nor  sacrifice  to  your  own  net,  but  try  to  remember  that  only  Jesus  caD 
tell  Tou  which  is  the  right  side  of  the  ship  on  which  to  let  down  your  net.  Aad 
rhen,  in  His  providence,  you  draw  it  full  to  land,  surely  you  are  called  on  to  show 
jour  gratitude  by  giving  of  what  He  has  thus  bestowed  to  the  support  of  His  people^ 
''Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
nnto  me."  And  let  those  of  God's  people  who  are  in  difficulties  try  to  remember, 
and  act  upon  the  remembrance,  that  He  has  said,  '^  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.'* — ^I  am,  &c. 

A  Minister's  Wife. 


€lnt  §[tantx. 


LIVING  TO  BOMB  PUBPOSE. 

Live  for  some  purpose  in  the  world.  Fill 
op  the  measure  of  duty  to  others.  Con- 
duct jourself  so  that  you  will  be  missed 
vithsonrow  when  you  are  gone.  Multi- 
tades  of  our  species  are  living  in  such  a 
Klfifih  manner,  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  remembered,  after  their  disappearance. 
Thej  leave  behind  them  scarcely  any  traces 
of  their  existence,  but  are  forgotten  almost 
as  though  they  never  had  been .  They  are, 
while  they  live,  like  one  pebble  unobserved 
imong  a  million  on  the  shore ;  and  when 
thej  die,  they  are  like  that  same  pebble 
thrown  into  the  sea,  which  just  ruffles  the 
mrface,  sinks,  and  is  forgotten,  without 
being  missed  from  the  beach.  They  are 
neither  regretted  by  the  rich,  wanted  by 
the  poor,  nor  celebrated  by  the  learned. 
Who  has  been  better  for  their  life?  Whose 
tears  have  they  dried  up  ?  Whose  miseries 
have  they  healed?  Whose  wants  supplied  ? 
Who  would  unbar  the  gate  of  life  to  re- 
admit them  to  existence,  or  what  face 
wonld  greet  them  back  to  our  world  with 
a  Baiilc?  Wretched,  unproductive  exis- 
tence! Selfishness  is  its  own  curse;  it  is 
»  starving  vice.  The  man  who  does  no 
P^  gets  none.  He  is  like  the  heath  in 
the  desert,  neither  yielding  fruit,  nor  seeing 
vhen  good  cometh;  stunted,  dwarfish, 
Jniserable.— ^«w  £ng.  Fanner, 

FINE  FREACHINO. 

Ir  any  here  do  expect  fine  preaching  from 
me  this  day,  they  will,  in  all  prob^ility, 
go  away  disappointed.  For  I  came  not 
nere  to  shoot  over  people's  beads,  but  if 
the  Lord  shall  be  pleased  to  bless  me,  to 
Teach  their  hearts.  Accordingly,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  clothe  my  ideas  in  such  plain 
language,  that  the  meanest  negro  or  ser- 


jVant,  if  Gk)d  is  pleased  to  give  a  hearing 
ear,  may  understand  me ;  for  I  am  certain, 
if  the  poor  and  unlearned  can  comprehend, 
the  learned  and  rich  must. — Whitefield, 


EXTENSION  NECESSABY  TO  SUBSISTENCE. 

Gbbat  principles  derive  safety  from  ex- 
tension alone.  A  principle  that  does  not 
extend  itself  is  doomed  to  wither  like  a 
sapless  tree.  The  despots  of  the  Continent 
perfectly  understand  the  truth,  and  have 
succeeded  but  too  well  in  carrying  it  out. 
The  American  slaveholders,  with  their  oli* 
garchy  of  colour — the  worst  of  all  oli- 
garchies— understand  it,  and  are  ready  to 
risk  life,  fortune,  and  even  the  existence 
of  the  American  Union,  for  the  extension 
of  their  execrable  system.  Principles  good 
or  bad  can  subsist  only  by  extension. — 
Kossuth, 


THE  GBBBD  HELD,  BUT  NOT  FELT. 

HowBYEB  scriptural  your  creed,  and  into 
whatever  symmetry  of  form  its  various 
points  may  be  constructed,  it  will  not  save 
you.  Save  you  I  The  creed  which  is  Heid, 
but  not  jfeltj  will,  in  proportion  to  its  cor- 
rectness, aggravate  your  condemnation. 
«*  He  that  knew  his  Master's  will  (and  up 
to  the  extent  that  he  knew  it)  and  did  it 
not,  shfdl  be  beaten  with  many  stripes." — 
Eev.  E.  MeUor, 


THE  SPEAKING  DEAD. 

Calvin  is  dead,  but  his  vindication  of 
God's  free  and  sovereign  grace  will  never 
die.  Knox,  Melville,  and  Henderson  are 
dead,  but  Scotland  still  retains  a  Sabbatii 
and  a  Christian  peasantry,  a  Bible  in  every 
house,   and   a   school   in   every  parish. 
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Bunjan  is  dead,  but  his  br^^ht  spirit  still 
walks  the  earth  in  its  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Baxter  is  dead,  but  souls  are  still  quickened 
br  the  "Saint's  Rest,"  and  the  "Call  to 
Ihe  UncoBTerted."  Oowper  is  dead,  bnt 
Hie  "golden  apples"  are  still  as  fresh  as 
when  newly  gatiiered  in  the  "  silrer  bas- 
loct"  of  tiie  Olney  H7inns.-^i>r  Jamiu 
MamUUm. 


HAFPHrBBB  OF  YIBTUOUB  FOTERTT. 

If  men  did  but  know  what  felicity  dwells 
in  the  cottage  of  a  yirtnonS  poor  man, — 
how  soimd  his  sleep,  how  quiet  his  breast, 
how  composed  his  mind,  how  free  from 
care,  how  easy  his  provision,  how  healthy 
his  morning,  how  sober  his  night,  how 
moist  his  month,  how  joyful  his  heart, — 
they  would  never  admire  the  noises,  the 
diseases,  the  throng  of  passions,  and  the 
iriolence  of  unnatural  ^petites  that  fill  the 
houses  of  the  luxurious,  and  the  hearts  of 
tilie  ambitious. — Jeremy  Taylor. 


DBATH-BED  GHABITIB8. 

GtoD  is  pleased  with  a  living  sacrifice ;  but 
the  offerings  of  the  dead,  such  as  testa- 
mentary charities,  which  are  intended  to 
have  no  effect  as  long  as  we  live,  are  no 
better  than  dead  sacnfices,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  will  be  brought 
into  the  account  of  our  lives  if  we  do  no 
good  while  we  are  living.  These  death-bed 
charities  are  too  like  a  death-bed  repent- 
ance— ^men  seem  to  give  their  estates  to 
God  and  the  poor,  just  as  they  part  with 
their  sins,  when  they  can  keep  them  no 
longer. — Sherlock, 

nCDITIDUAL  INFLUSNCB. 

As  a  little  silvery,  circular  ripple,  set  in 
motion  by  the  falling  pebble,  expands  from 
its  inch  of  radius  to  the  whole  compass  of 
the  pool,  so  there  is  not  a  child^^not  an 
infant  Moses,  placed,  however  softly,  in  his 
bulrush  ark  upon  the  sea  of  time,  whose 
existence  does  itot  stir  a  ripple,  gyrating 
4mtward  and  on,  until  it  shall  have  moved 
Aer^oss  and  spanned  the  whole  ocean  of 
God's  eternity,  stirring  even  the  river  of 
life  and  the  fountains  at  which  his  ang^ 
drink. — Eliha  Burritt, 


8BBINO  THE  GOOD  IK  OUR  NEIOHBOUB. 

When  Jesus  saw  Nathaniel  coming  to 
Him,  He  said,  "Behold  an  Israelite  indeed, 
in  whom  is  no  guile!"  What  charity! 
What  love !  He  knew  Nathaniel's  unbelief, 
ms  just  expressed  to  Philip ;  but  He  sees 
only,  speaks  only,  of  the  good  that  is  in 
.llim.    So  it  is  always  with  the  most  ele- 


vated minds.    Where  ol^en  see  only 
they  detect  the  virtuous  points  of  chaiact 
Christ  always  judged  thus.    He  loved 
rich  young  man  ^o  withheld  from  Http  ] 
possessions. — Adolphe  Monod. 


ACTIVE  JDSFBKDXHCB. 

If,  to  depend  on  the  interposition  of  Fro 
vidence,  without  human  exertion,  be 
tempt  Giod,  to  confide  in  an  arm  of  fi< 
without  seeking  His  aid,  is  to  deny 
The  former  is  to  be  pitied  for  its 
— the  latter  to  be  censured  for  its  impiety 
nor  is  it  easy  to  say  which  affords  thi 
worst  omen  of  success.  Let  us  avoid  boi 
these  extremes ;  availing  ourselves  of  sill 
the  resources  which  wisdom  can  suggest, 
or  enei^  produce ;  let  us  still  feel  and  ac- 
knowledge our  absolute  dependence  upon 
God.— Eobert  HaU. 


LIFB  MJSCD  WOBK. 

'Tib  not  for  man  to  trifle ;  life  is  brie^ 

And  sin  is  here. 
Onr  age  is  bnt  the  falling  of  a  leaf, 

A  dropping  tear. 
We  have  no  time  to  sport  away  the  hoBn, 
All  must  be  earnest  in  a  worid  like  onn. 

Not  many  lives,  but  only  one  have  we, 
Frail,  fleeting  man  I 

How  sacred  should  that  one  life  ever  be- 
That  narrow  span. 

Day  after  day  filled  up  with  blessed  toiii, 

Hour  after  hour  still  bringing  in  new  ts^- 
Qicar.  JoumcU  ofProfkq. 


EXTEBNAL  BI«E8BINaS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

We  live  in  the  midst- of  blessings  tiiive 
are  utterly  insensible  of  their  greatness,  and 
of  the  source  whence  they  flow.    We  speak 
of  our  civilization,  our  arts,  onr  ireete 
our  laws,  and  forget  entirely  how  large  a 
share  is  due  to  Christianity.    Blot  Cbnsti' 
anity  out  of  man's  history,  and  what  conifl 
his  laws  have  been,  what  his  cirilization? 
Christianity  is  mixed  up  with  our  teiy 
being  and  our  very  life.  .  There  is  not  a 
familiar  object  around  you  which  ^^^.^ 
wear  a  different  aspect,  because  the  V 
of  Christian  love  is  on  it — ^not  a  law  whict 
does  not  owe  its  truth  and  gentleness  to 
Christianity — not  a  custom  which  can^ 
be  traced,lin  all  its  holy  an'd  healtfiw^ 
parts,    to  the   GospeL— TAe  to  M' 
Park. 

THE  FBIHCIPAL  TUUTJJ. 

It  is  my  stedfast  conviction  *HM  C&i* 
tianity  will  not  henceforth  »«b***^jJ 
ground,  as  related  to  the  present  inwC' 
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tui  condHum  <^  instmcted  communities, 
so  long  as  Clurifltiaa  apologists  (so  called) 
iakt  up  a  position  npoa  the  outworks,  or 
spend  their  efforts  upon  the  well-meant 
bat  fruitless  endeavour  to  put  forward  the 
'iiistoric  evidences' apart  from  the  prin- 
cipal TKOTH,  which  forms  the  substance 
of  the  gospeL  So  long  as  this  principal 
duth  does  not  occupy  its  due  position  in 
the  mind  mad  faith  of  the  writer,  and  so 
kmg  as  it  is  not  boldlj  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness on  both  sides  of  an  interior  incohe- 
rence in  the  system  itself:  there  is  a  pun- 
fid  and  perplexing  feeling  of  incongruity, 
which  sets  these  evidences  jarring,  as  weU 
in  a  logical  as  in  a  moral  sense,  one  against 
another.  ....  For  my  own  part  I  could 
not  attempt,  and  in  fact  should  fail  to  have 
anr  motive  sufficiently  impulsive  for  at- 
tempting, to  set  forth  the  Christian  evi- 
dences on  any  other  ground  than  that 
of  an  amply  expressed  and  unexceptive 
orthoboxtJ'  The  Godhead  and  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  constituting  the 
sabsfcance  and  soul  of  Christianity,  ^^  Let 
it  bo  aii^aed,"  this  able  writer  says,  and 
says  with  a  boldness  which  the  Scripture 
testimony  warrants,  and  which  is  sustained 
by  innumerable  facts  like  those  that  are 
contained  in  this  volume— ^' Let  it  be 
&rgaed  .  .  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
propitiation  for  sin  (stated  without  reserve) 
•  .  is  ereiy thing  that  ought  to  be  repro- 
bated, and  to  be  met  with  an  indignant 
Injection ;  let  all  such  things  be  said — and 
they  will  be  said  to  the  world's  end — ^it 
vill  to  the  world's  end  also  be  true  that 
each  human  spirit,  when  awakened  toward 
Crod,  as  to  his  moral  attributes,  finds  rest 
in  that  same  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  suf- 
ferings of  the  Divine  Person,  and  finds  no 
rest  until  it  is  there  found/* — Isaac  Taylor, 


god's  voice  in  the  8T0BM. 

Who  is  not  aware  how  much  more  infre- 
quent have  been  the  times  when  God  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  mild  gentle  sunshine, 
than  those  in  which  He  came  as  the  storms 
roared,  and  tiie  clouds  of  the  tempest 
gathered  ?  ....  Is  it  not  true  that,  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  us,  and  we  feel  its 
gentle  warmth  in  our  life,  we  become  in- 
different to  its  mild  beams,  and  do  not  so 
much  as  ask  whence  comes  the  pleftsant 
light  ?  Because  it  is  grateful  to  our  feel- 
iogs,  we  think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  course. 
Not  until  the  tempest  comes,  which  we 
dread,  do  we  look  around  us  and  inquire, 
Whence  comes  this?  Before  the  eye  of 
the  Clnistian  there  rises  to  the  clouds  from 
ererjr  event  in  life  a  thread,  on  which  the 
eye  moves  up  along  to  the  source  where 
ab  gifts  begin  and  end.    But  the  eye  of 


the  natural  man  sees  not  the  thread,  so 
long  as  the  sun  shines.    When  it  is  n^t» 
and  the   lightning  gleams   through  the 
darkness,  then  oiUy  does  he  discem  the 
thread ;  then  for  the  first  time  do  his  tardy 
affections  rise  upward  to  Gk>d.    Oh,  what 
an  image  of  the  heart  of  man,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  the  history  of  Israel!     What 
Moses  savs  in  his  parting  song,  how  it  is 
confirmea  in  the  history  of  us  all !    The 
Lord  found  them  in  the  desert,  in  the 
barren  wilderness ;  and  as  an  eagle  flutter- 
eth  over  her  young,  and  beaietii  them 
away :  so  the  Lord  spread  out  His  wings 
and  took  them,  and  bore  Hiesm  on  His 
wings,  and  nourished  them  with  the  fhiits 
of  the  field,  and  let  them  suck  honey  firom 
the  rock,  and  oil  from  the  hard  stone.  But 
when  they  were  satiated,  and  had  become 
fat,  they  were  insolent.    They  grew  strong, 
and  neglected  the  God  who  made  them. 
As  David  confesses  of  himself,  *' Before  I 
was  afflicted  I  went  astray ;  but  now  hare 
I  kept  Thy  word ;  *'  so  do  tiie  greater  part 
of  Christians  confess,  each  of  himself,  ^*Am 
long  as  Thou,  eternal  God,  boldest  bade 
Thy  lightning  and  thunder,  I  went  astrar ; 
but  when  they  prostrated  me  upon  the 
ground,  I  then  attended,  for  the  first  time, 
to  Thy  word,  and  learned  by  experience 
that  the  Lord  cometh  to  men  in  storm  and 
tempest."    And  this  is  not  only  the  fact  at 
the  first  return  to  God  at  conversion — ah ! 
is  it  not  our  general  experience,  that  the 
star  of  faith  never  shines  .brighter  than 
when  it  is  night  all  around  us?  and  that 
the  field  of  our  life  never  brings  forth 
better  fruit  than  when  the  storm  and  tem- 
pest come  over  it  ?    What  but  this  is  the 
reason  that  you,  who  are  the  most  expe- 
rienced Christians,  when  you  look  back 
upon  your  days  gone  by,  think  of  the  days 
of  storm  and  commotion  with  no  less  gra- 
titude than  those  of  peace.    For  all  chas- 
tisement, when  it  is  upon  us,  seemeth  to 
be  not  a  matter  of  joy  but  of  sorrow ;  yet 
afterwards  it  will  yield  the  peaceable  fruit 
of  righteousness  to  those  who  are  exercised 
thereby^ — Tholuck, 

DEFRAVDINO  THB  LOBD. 

"  Have  you  sold  that  farm  yet  ?  " 

"What  farm?'' 

"Yours,  certainly." 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that  ?  What  am  I  to 
sell  my  farm  for  ?  "  » 

"Because  Christ  commands  you  to  do 
it." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  before." 

"That  is  strange,  indeed.  You  ought 
to  have  known  it,  surely.  What  did  you 
tell  the  collector,  when  he  called  on  you  a 
short  time  ago  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  I  had  no  money." 
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And  70a  thonght  that  a  good  reason 
for  not  giving,  did  yon  ?  " 

''Certainly,  I  <ud.  How  can  I  give 
when  I  haye  no  money  ?  " 

^  I  will  tell  yon  that  presently :  bat  first 
answer  me  another  question.  What  did 
you  tell  him  yon'  had  done  with  yonr 
money  V 

1%''  I  told  him  I  had  paid  it  on  the  land  I 
bought." 

''Just  so  I  thought.  Now,  brother,  this 
is  an  old  story  of  yours,  and  I  am  going  to 
deal  faithfully  with  you,  for  the  honour  of 
my  Master  requires  it.  1  remember  two 
years  ago  I  called  on  you  in  behalf  of  the 
i'oreign  Missions.  It  was  a  pressing  time. 
There  was  danger  that  all  our  missionaiy 
operations  would  be  crippled  for  want  of 
fdnds.  Yon  had  just  concluded  a  bargain 
for  another  piece  of  land,  and  said  it  would 
take  all  you  could  rake  or  scrape  together 
to  pay  it.  The  Tract  Society  came  along 
and  made  an  earnest  appeal — you  still 
owed  a  little  on  your  land,  and  could  do 
nothing  for  the  cause  of  benevolence  till 
it  was  paid.  Then  the  Bible  Society  pre- 
sented its  claims — you  had  just  bought  a 
horse,  and  could  do  nothing.  Afterwards, 
Home  Missions — you  had  lent  your  money 
a  short  time  before,  and  had  none  by  you. 
Now,  brother,  these  excuses  of  bmring  and 
being  in  debt  will  not  do.  You  can't 
escape  the  claims  of  the  Lord  by  any  such 
manoeuvring.  He  has  been  oeforehand 
with  you,  and  put  a  text  in  the  Bible  on 
purpose  to  meet  the  plea  of  those  who  say 
they  have  no  money.  You  wUl  find  it  in 
Luke  xii.  33, '  Sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give 
alms.'  Have  no  money !  Then  sell  a  few 
acres  and  get  some.  Sell  a  horse — a  cow 
— some  grain — some  merchandise.  What 
right  have  you  to  be  speculating  on  God's 
money;  to  have  it  pledged  to  mammon 
beforehand,  so  that  you  protest  every  order 
the  Lord  Jesus  sends  you,  and  feel  easy  as 
long  as  you  can  say,  '  I  am  in  debt,'  or  '  I 
am  about  buying  more?'  It  is  a  fraudulent 
transfer  to  avoid  a  just  daim.  The  Lord 
can  carry  on  His  purposes  without  your 
money.  Certainly  He  can,  for  the  silver 
and  the  gold  are  His.  But  He  has  a  mort- 
gage on  your  property,  and  if  it  is  not 
cancelled,  one  of  two  things  you  may  ex- 
pect ;  either  He  will  send  an  execution  by 
one  of  His  strong  sherifis — ^fire,  flood,  blast- 
ing or  mildew ;  or  else  it  will  remain  only 
to  be  a  curse  to  you  and  your  children. 
Your  gold  and  silver  will  be  cankered,  and 
the  rust  of  them  will  be  as  a  witness 
against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it 
were  fire.  The  Lord  Jesus  allows  you,  as 
a  redeemed  sinner,  the  privilege  of  bringing 
an  offering  as  a  testimonial  of  your  grati- 
tude. 

"  0 !  this  ever  buying  for  self,  and  never 


selling  for  Christ!  My  brother,  reverse 
the  order.  Begin  to  s^  for  Christ.  The 
world  is  getting  too  much  of  yonr  heart" 

LIKE  UPON  LINE. 

Thb  Scriptures  present  their  truths,  in  line 
upon  line,  and  in  precept  upon  precept  ,* 
and  by  such  frequent  repetition  make  the 
truth  effective,  and  lodge  in  the  memoij 
and  the  heart.  It  is  only  by  adopting  theii 
method,  and  expounding  their  declaratioos 
with  the  same  measure  and  frequency,  that 
the  forgetful  and  thoughtless  are  at  length 
imbued  with  the  heavenly  doctrine^— ^ 
Krebs, 


THE  BIBLE  IN  A  COAL  MtNB. 

Ik  one  of  the  coal  mines  of  England,  a 
youth,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  work- 
ing  by  the  side  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
pious  man,  and  governed  and  educated  his 
family  according  to  the  word  of  God. 

The  father  was  in  the  habit  of  canTiog 
with  him  a  small  pocket  Bible ;  and  the 
son,  who  had  received  one  at  the  Snndaj 
school,  imitated  his  father  in  this.  Thus 
he  always  had  the  sacred  volume  with  him, 
and  whenever  he  enjoyed  a  season  ofnst 
from  labour,  he  read  it  by  the  light  of  his 
lamp. 

They  worked  together  in  a  newly-opened 
section  of  the  mine ;  and  the  father  had 
just  stepped  aside  to  procure  a  tool,  when 
the  arch  above  them  suddenly  fell  between 
him  and  his  son,  so  that  the  father  sap- 
posed  his  child  to  be  crushed.  He  ran 
towards  the  place,  and  called  to  Mb  son^ 
who  at  length  responded  from  under  a 
dense  mass  of  earth  and  coal. 

"My  son,"  cried  the  &ther,  "are  70a 
living?" 

"  Yes,  father ;  but  my  legs  are  under  a 
rock."  "  Where  is  .your  lamp,  my  son  ?" 
"  It  is  still  burning,  father."  "  WTiat  will 
you  do,  my  dear  son  ?  "  "  I  am  reading 
my  Bible,  father,  and  the  Lord  strengthens 
me." 

These  were  the  last  words  of  that  Sondaj 
scholar — he  was  soon  suffocated. 

THE  BIBLE. 

Place  yourself,  in  imagination,  by  the  sid? 
of  an  Australian  gold-m^ng,  and  obserre 
the  earth  that  is  drawn  up  ficom  its  bottom. 
It  is  likely  that  your  unpractised  eye  wiU 
see  nothing  in  that  heap  but  rubbish,  and 
dirt,  and  stones.  And  yet  that  very  heap 
of  earth  may  prove,  on  washing,  to  be  ftU 
of  particles  of  the  purest  gold.  It  iB  jnrt 
the  same  with  the  Bible.  We  see  but  little 
of  it  now.  We  shall  find  hereafter  that 
every  verse  of  it  contained  gold.  Plw^ 
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yonnelf,  in  imagination,  on  the  top  of 
some  Bighland  mountain.  Lool^  at  the 
mioBte  mass  of  lichen  which  clings  to  the 
side  of  that  mass  of  rock.  Tell  me,  if  yon 
eao,  what  nse  and  purpose  that  lichen 
wrres.  The  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  the  very  insects  leave  it  alone— 
grouse,  and  ptarmigan,  and  red  deer,  draw 
no  sustenance  from  it.  The  rock  does  not 
nqoire  its  covering.  And  yet  that  minute 
Men  is  as  truly  a  part  of  Ood*s  creation 
u  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  or  the  Victoria 
Segia  of  the  South  Ajnerican  rivers. 
Fliu:e  it  under  a  microscope,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  is  like  all  other  works  of  Gk)d,  it 
is  "reTjgood,"  and  full  of  beautiful  desi^. 
Settle  it  down  in  your  mind,  as  it  is  with 
tkhook  of  nature,  so  it  is  with  the  book 
of  reyelation,  the  written  Word  of  God. 
There  is  not  a  chapter  or  verse,  from  first 
to  last,  which  is  not  in  some  way  profitable 
If  JOB  and  I  do  not  see  its  use,  it  is  because 
re  have  not  eyes  to  see  it  yet.  But  all, 
we  may  rest  assured,  is  precious — all  is 
"yery  good."  Well  said  Bishop  Jewell — 
''There  is  no  sentence,  no  clause,  no  word, 
no  syllable,  no  letter,  but  it  is  written  for 
thy  instruction.  There  is  not  one  jot,  but 
it  is  signed  and  sealed  with  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.** — i2ev.  J,  C  i2y/!6. 


k  pateiot's  reliance  in  dabk  hues. 

Wjut  stands  between  the  raising  of  the 
world's  arm  and  its  falling  on  the  neck  of 
despotism  ?    It  is  the  momentary  success 
ofoneman— only  one  man,  a  poor  worm 
of  the  dust,  doomed  to  return  to  dust — 
and  his  name  is  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte.   Sir,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  sta- 
hilitj  of  successM  crime.    I  will  venture 
to  contrast  my  humble  lot  with  the  bril- 
liant one  of  that  potentate.  I  eat  with  my 
children  the  bitter  bread  of  homelessness ; 
I  am  staggering  joyless  towards  an  obscure 
graye.    For  inheritance,  my  children  may 
get  a  legacy  of  sorrow,  yet  of  devotion  to 
their  country's  cause.  Such  is  my  lot  ;but, 
whatever  may  be  my  faults,  my  errors,  or 
even  my  sins,  never  have  I  broken  oaths, 
never  have  I  deceived  nations,  never  trifled 
with  the  duties    of  an    honest   patriot, 
^naparte,  on  the.  contrary,  sits  high  in 
power,  dazzling  the  eyes  of  short-sighted 
men  with  the  lustre  of  his  propitious  star. 
Still  I  do  not  believe  in  the  stability  of 
snccessfol  crime.    From  the  depths  of  my 
desoktion  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  universe, 
and,  from  the  stars  in  the  firmament  down 
to  the  atom  of  dust  at  my  feet,  I  see  crea- 
tion crying  out  aloud  that  there  is  a  God. 
The  feeble  spark  of  His  Eternal  Spirit 
glimmering  in  my  brain,  my  reason,  revolts 
gainst  the  thought,  that  it  should  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  adventurous  crime  to  break  the 


eternal  chain  of  motal  laws,  which,  by  tira 
sovereign  decree  of  an  omnipotent  and 
self-consistent  will,  have  ruled  the  wcndd 
since  creation  dawned,  and  will  rule  it  to 
the  consummation  of  time.  My  reasoa 
revolts  against  the  thought,  that  a  worm, 
the  offspring  of  the  dust,  can  with  imp«« 
nity  defy  those  laws  by  which  the  Eternal 
Lawgiver  has  bound,  not  only  the  fluctiia- 
tions  of  human  events,  but  has  bound  even 
His  own  immoveable  will.  No;  I  do  sot 
believe  in  the  stability  of  sucoessiul  crime. 
I  turn  my  regard  from  the  universe  to 
history,  the  mirror  of  the  future,  becauso 
the  record  of  the  past,  and  I  see  that  crime 
sometimes  may  have  flashed  up  with  the 
dazzling  blaze  of  a  passing  moment,  but 
the  success  of  crime  never  yet  did  last, 
therefore  never  shall.  I  ask  you,  there- 
fore, to  have  faith  in  the  future — a  fruitftil 
faith,  not  mere  lip-wor^ip.  Free  working 
men,  do  not  underrate  your  own  power. 
The  voice  of  one  of  yon  may  but  resemble 
a  tender  girVs  sigh,  but  the  united  voice  of 
the  people  is  sometimes  the  thunder  in 
which  God  reveals  His  decrees. — Ko$tuiK 

THE  HABYE8T  IN  8TSIA. 

The  cool  sea  breeze  is  rustling  mightily 
amongst  the  branches  of  the  olives,  scatter- 
ing the  dry  leaves  and  twigs,  and  spreading 
the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the  golden 
tinsed  mantle  of  autumn ;  but  all  this  is 
nothing  to  the  rustling  and  havoc  that  wHl 
ensue  amongst  those  branches  when  the 
harvest  season  for  olives  shall  have  arrived : 
then  men  and  boys  will  be  perched  upon 
every  available  branch,  shaking  the  very 
existence  out  of  the  trees,  in  their  endea- 
vours to  gather  in  as  abundant  a  harvest  as 
possible,  whilst  the  women  and  girls,  with 
outspread  mats,  expanded  aprons,  and 
plentiful  baskets,  catch  and  collect  the 
showering  olives  as  they  fall,  and  finally, 
gathering  these  into  the  baskets,  assort 
them  for  the  various  purposes  they  are 
intended  to  serve ;  some  are  preserved  in 
salt  and  water,  the  rest  are  converted  into 
oil. 

But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one 
which  proves  the  very  ancient'  standing  of 
the  habits  and  .customs  of  these  people, 
that  when  a  man  has  once  descended  from 
a  tree,  having  shaken  off  as  much  fruit  a9 
his  strength  permitted,  ho  will  upon  no 
consideration  shake  that  tree  again,  how- 
ever much  fruit  may  have  tenaciously 
adhered  to  the  boughs.  What  is  left  ia 
considered  as  the  portion  of  the  poor  and 
the  gleaner.  In  this  instance,  the  Druses, 
in  common  with  all  classes  inhabiting 
Syria,  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law, 
contained  in  Dent.,  *24th  chap.,  and  20th 
verse :   **  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive 
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tiee,  fhon  sbalt  not  go  over  the  boii|^ 
«g»in ;  it  fhall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the 
lidJierless,  and  for  the  widow."  Howerer 
maeh  in  form,  and  eTen  in  theory,  the 
rdigion  of  the  different  sects  maj  hare 
deTiated  and  degenerated  firom  the  pnrer 
law  of  those  people  to  whom  these  reiy 
mountains  were  only  a  portion  of  the  pro* 
ladsed  land,  they  invariably  retain  some 
nnmistakeable  proofs  of  the  spring  or  fonn- 
t«n-head  .from  which  they  derived  their 
notions ;  cmdely  and  barbarously  as  that 
«ad  all  other  sections  or  fragments  of 
that  law  may  have  been  treated.  The 
flame  forbearance  in  favour  of  the  destitute 
and  oppressed,  which  is  observed  in  ga- 
thering in  the  olive  harvest,  is  also  rigidly 
adhered  to  in  almost  every  other  source  of 
labour  which  is  connected  with  reaping  the 
produce  of  the  earth.  In  wheat  and  grain, 
the  peasant  will  barely  turn  back  to  pick 


up  a  fallen  sheaf,  if  a  poor  gleaner  be 
gleaning  in  his  tiack,  and  a  very  fair  por- 
tion is  usually  left  upon  the  fieJd,  to  be 
divided  between  the  poor,  and  the  still 
more  industrious  birds  of  the  air.  This  ia 
also  the  case  with  the  grape  harvest,  the 
fig  harvest,  and,  in  short,  the  season  of 
reaping  all  fruits  and  grains.  The  land- 
owner would  sleep  with  but  a  heavy  con- 
science, and  become  an  object  for  the 
finger  of  scorn  to  point  at,  did  he  not  leaye 
a  willing  disme  for  the  benefit  of  the  desti- 
tute and  houseless.  Moreover^  with  veiy 
rare  exceptions,  oxen  or  mule  are  seldom,  iif 
ever,  muzzled  when  treading"  out  the  com; 
nor  will  they,  when  they  have  any  possible 
means  of  avoiding  it,  yoke  together  beasts 
of  unequal  strength  to  bear  t^e  same  bur- 
den. Ton  seldom  meet  in  Syria  with  ao 
ox  and  a  mule  yoked  to  the  same  plough. 
^^ChoMseOMd'a  £hruaes  of  the  JMcaum, 
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Outlines  of  Disgoubbes,  Boctbinal 
AND  ExposiTORT.  By  the  late  Bev. 
Jamsb  Stbwabt,  Minister  of  Free  South 
Church,  Aberdeen.     12mo,  pp.  408. 

Edinburgh :  Shepherd  and  Elliot. 

Wb  have  here'  outlines  of  220  discourses, 
arranged  in  twenty-four  different  classes, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  subject,  as 
follows : — On  the  Divine  Attributes,  8 ;  on 
Christ's  Prophetical  Office,  7 ;  on  His 
Priestly  Office,  21 ;  on  His  Kingly  Office, 
10;  on  the  Mystery  of  Godliness  (1  Tim. 
ill.  16),  7 ;  God's  Dealings  with  Uncon- 
verted, 18;  Exhortations  to  Sinners,  11 ; 
the  Necessity  of  Decision,  4  ;  on  the  Law- 
l?^ork,  4 ;  the  New  Birth,  Saving  Faith, 
and  its  Fruits,  6 ;  Union  mth  Christ,  and 
the  Love  of  God,  3;  God's  People  in 
Various  Aspects  and  Belations,  14^  Ex- 
hortations to  God's  People,  14;  on  the 
Spiritual  Warfare,  4 ;  on  Faith,  5 ;  on 
Prayer,  4  ;  on  Persecution  and  Suffering, 
8;  God's  Dealings  with  His  People,  22; 
in  connection  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  9  ; 
besides  Fencings  and  Concluding  Ad- 
^dresses, — to  Children,  3 ;  for  the  Begin- 
ning and  End  of  the  Year,  5 ;  God's  Deal- 
ings with  His  Church,  24;  Expository 
Lectures  on  Mark,  27.  The  plans  present 
a  rich  yariety  of  precious  truths,  carefally 
thought  out,  closely  pertinent  to  the  text, 
and  felicitously  as  well  as  accurately  ex- 
pressed. During  the  latter  years  of  his 
ministry,  the  author's  usual  method  of 
pulpit  preparation  seems  to  have  been,  to 
draw  out  in  writing  an  elaborate  skeleton 


of  his  discourse,  trusting  to  the  spur  of  tbe 
occasion  for  the  language,  and  for  finch 
additional  illustrations  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  convey  and  impress  his  ideas. 
This  method,  we  have  no  doubt,  would  be 
attended  with  many  advantages,  both  to 
the  speaker  himself  and  to  his  heareis, 
when  prosecuted  laboriously  and  perse- 
veringly,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  with 
him ;  and  we  have  as  little  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  result,  as  embodied  in  the 
volume  before  us,  will  prove  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  Christian  reader  than  if  he 
had  been  at  the  pains  to  write  out  every 
discourse  in  extenso.  The  work  has  our 
warmest  recommendation. 


The  Feiend  op  Sinitebs  ;  on.  The  Wat 
OF  Salvation.  By  the  Rev.  Waiux 
Swan. 

Edinburgh :  Shepherd  and  Elliot. 

The  man  who  undertakes  to  be  the  spi- 
ritual guide  of  awakened  sinners,  assumes 
a  solemn  responsibility.  If  he  be  wise  and 
skilful,  he  may  communicate  a  beneficial 
impulse,  whicn  shall  determine  that  sU 
the  fature  movements  of  the  noriciate 
shall  be  in  the  right  direction ;  if  he  be 
incompetent,  he  may  exert  a  baleful  influ- 
ence, that  shall  not  be  exhausted  till  the 
hour  of  deadi.  It  is  in  this  high  capad^ 
Mr  Swan  presents  hhnself  to  the  worid. 
His  object  seems  to  be  twofold :  to  expose 
the  errors  with  which  some  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  are  chargeable  in  deahng  «iui 
awakened  sinners ;  and  to  furnish  an  ex- 
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ample  of  a  better  method  of  treating  that 
interesting  class  of  persons.  Oar  chief 
objection  to  his  work  arises  from  this  com- 
bination of  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical. It  rarely  happens  that  the  same 
person  is  qualified  to  do  equal  justice  to 
both.  We  would  not  expect  the  most 
eminent  revivalist  to  produce  the  best 
theory  of  reyivals,  nor  the  profoundest 
divine  to  be  the.most  successfol  in  the  cure 
of  souls.  They  are  men  of  quite  difierent 
formnlsB,  and  th^expatiate  in  quite  dif- 
ferent spheres.  Whosoever  wishes  to  re- 
ceive instructions  in  the  art  of  preaching, 
need  not  apply  to  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  his  acquaintance,  for  he  has 
no  instructions  to  give.  The  poor  man 
preaches  so  well,  because  he  cannot  help 
i^  and  the  secret  of  his  success  must  be 
foQBd  out  by  the  critic.  Go  and  hear  hinn, 
tnd  then  yon  ean  judge  for  yonrselvee. 
It  i«  better,  for  all  purposes,  to  have  the 
preaching  and  the  philosophy  in  separate 
rolnmes  and  by  various  hands.  It  hap- 
pens as  rarely  that  both  are  adapted  to  the 
same  reader.  We  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  undue  mixing  up  of  debateable 
points,  in  systematic  and  speculative  theo- 
logy, with  the  every-day  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  is  one  of  the  evUs  of  our  times. 
But  how  is  it  that  this  evil  has  thrust  it- 
self into  the  pulpit  ?  No  minister,  who 
understands  either  the  Gospel  or  human 
aatue,  would,  in  his  or^nary  pxeaclnng 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  ultraaeously 
stir  such  questions  as  the  bearing  of  elec- 
tion on  the  universal  offer,  <^e  connection 
between  Divine  and  human  agency,  the 
reconciling  of  human  inability  and  human 
lesponsibiUty,  the  union  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  word.  It  is  because  others  proclaim 
vith  that  dictatorial  or  oracular  tone, 
which  is  to  the  ignorant  the  proof  of  their 
infallibility,  and  to  the  intelligent  the 
proof  of  their  impudence,  that  his  doctrine 
inrolves  error  in  all  these  questions  he  is 
^erefore  obliged  to  show  that  their  objec- 
tions are  invalid.  He  is  compelled  to  do,  in 
Belf-defence,  what  he  would  not  otherwise 
bave  done,  and  equity  requires  that  the  ag- 
gressors should  bear  the  blame.  As  to  Mr 
Swan's  mode  of  dealing  with  anxious  in- 
quirers, we  do  not  see  that  it  differs  much 
^rom  that  which  other  evangelical  minis- 
to  are  accustomed^M)  pursue ;  and,  there^ 
fore,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend 
^  book  to  all  who  are  in  earnest  about 
the  way  of  salvation.  He  has  evidently 
imbibed  tlie  opinion  that  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  £ffer  more  widely  from  him 
than  they  do ;  so  that,  when  he  comes  to 
*peak  praetic&Uy,  he  virtually  retracts  all 
ms  censure,  for  he  says  the  same  thing  as 
^y.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  sinner 
thonld  be  brought  as  soon  as  possible  to 


the  Friend  of  sinners-  liinald  come  to 
Jesus.  Yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  give 
up  the  word  *  low-work,'  or  the  thing 
which  that  word  expresses.  We  know 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  awakened 
■inner  should  not  come  immediately  to 
Jesus  ;  it  is  his  duty  to  come  immediately. 
But  we  know  also  that,  in  the  Savioor'a 
own  description  of  the  Spirit's  work,  con- 
viction of  sin  precedes  conviction  of  righte- 
ousness, and  that  those  who  have  ^ter- 
wards  attained  the  highest  degree  of  Chris- 
tian excellence,  have  been  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  valley  of  humiliation 
and  the  slough  of  despond.  Many  of  the 
persons  who  are  registered  as  converts,  in 
certain  religious  cii^es,  require  to  be  re- 
converted every  five  years,  because  the 
ploughshare  of  conviction  has  never  torn 
up  the  subsoil  of  their  hearts. 


Tbs  MouNTAnra  of  ths  Bjblb,  thxir 
SosNSB  Aim  THJBXs  LsBfloNS.  Bj  the 
Bev.  JoBN  M'Fablane,  LXJ).,  Glas- 
gow, 3d  edition. 

London :  Nisbet  &  Go. 

Wb  notice  the  third  edition  of  this  admir- 
able volume,  as  much  for  our  own  sake  as 
the  author's — shewing,  as  it  does,  how  cor- 
rectly we  appreciated  the  work  on  its  first 
appearance,  and  how  folly  our  expectations 
of  its  wide  popularity  have  been  realized. 
Few  men  know  so  well  as  Dr  M^arlane 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  what  vehicle 
the  good  old  truth  must  be  presented  to 
finds  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  professing 
Christians,  under  the  peculiar  influences 
prevailing  in  this  our  day.  We  hope  to 
see  him  avail  himself  often  of  the  access 
which,  by  this  and  other  volumes,  he  has 
gained  to  the  public  mind  throughout  Pro- 
testant Christendom ;  for  we  are  sure  that, 
however  engaging  the  dress  in  which  his 
writings  present  the  ideas  he  has  to  com- 
municate, he  will  come  to  us  ^in  the  ful- 
ness of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ." 


Gotthold's  Emblems  :  or  Invisible 
Things  Understood,  by  Things  that  are 
Made.  By  CHRrsTiAN  Scbtveb,  Minis- 
ter of  Magdeburg,  in  1671.  Translated 
from  the  Twenty-eighth  German  Edition, 
By  the  Bev.  Bobbrt  Menzies,  Hoddam. 

Edmbttrgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

This  is  a  translation  of  a  work  which  Mr 
Menzies,  in  his  Preface,  tells  us  is  one  of  a 
class  occupying  in  Germany  the  place  held 
among  ourselves,  by  the  "Everlasting 
Best,"  Doddridge's  *^  Bise  and  Progress  of 
Beligion  in  the  Soul,"  Hervey's  "  Meditar 
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tions/'  and  kindred  books.  It  cannot  fail  to 
secure  an  extensive  and  permanent  popn- 
laritj.  The  design  of  these  £mblems, 
Scrirer  thus  explains  in  his  prefatory- 
address  to  the  reader : — "  My  object  in  this 
book  was  to  make  the  creatures  converse 
with  thee,  or  rather  to  expound  and  inter- 
pret their  secret  language,  and,  according 
to  my  poor  ability,  show  how  all  kinds  of 
objects,  incidents  and  events  maybe  made 
to  remind  thee  of  thy  Grod,  and  to  promote 
thy  comfort  and  growth  in  Christianity  :** 
and  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  purpose — so 
holjr  and  so  elevated — he  brought  what  is 
indeed  essential  to  such  a  work,  a  heart 
influenced  by  pure  and  ardent  devotion. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  his  sanctified 
vision — no  object  but  serves  as  the  mirror 
of  Qod*B  character,  the  remembrancer  and 
emblem  of  revealed  tnth,  the  vehicle  of 
divine  teaching,  or  the  occasion  of  pious 
meditation. 

As  illustrative  of  the  power  of  Scriver  to 
instruct  in  invisible  things,  by  the  "  things 
that  are  made,**  and  of  his  engaging  artless- 
ness  and  simplicity,  we  may  quote  his  re- 
fleptions  on 


divine  wisdom,  celestial  brightness,  and  inef- 
fable glory."— (P.  28,  29.) 

Here  again  are  his  meditations  on 


u 


THE  PJLPSS  MILL. 


"  A  \isit  to  a  paper-mill  suggested  to  Gott- 
hold  the  following  train  of  thought : — And  so 
paper — that  article  so  nsefal  in  human  life, 
that  repository  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
that  minister  of  all  governments,  that  broker 
in  all  trade  and  commerce,  that  second  me- 
mory of  the  human  mind,  that  stable  pillar  of 
an  immortal  name — takes  its  orig^  from  vile 
rags.  The  rag  dealer  trudges  on  foot,  or 
drives  his  cart  through  towns  and  villages, 
and  his  arrival  is  the  signal  for  searching 
every  corner,  and  gathering  every  old  and 
useless  shred.  These  he  takes  to  the  mill, 
and  there  they  are  picked^  washed,  mashed, 
shaped,  and  sized,  in  short  formed  into  a 
fabric  beautiful  enough  to  venture  unabashed 
even  into  the  presence  of  monarchs  and  prin- 
oes.  This  reminds  me  of  the  resurrecUon  of 
my  mortal  body.  When  deserted  by  the  soul, 
I  know  not  what  better  the  body  is  than  a 
worn  and  rejected  rag.  Accordingly,  it  is 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  there  knawed  by 
worms,  and  reduced  to  dust  and  ashes.  If, 
however,  man*s  art  and  device  can  produce  so 
pure  and  white  a  fabric  as  paper  from  filthy 
rags,  what  should  hinder  God,  by  His  mighty 
power,  to  raise  from  the  grave  this  vile  body 
of  mine,  and  refine  and  fashion  it  like  unto  the 
glorious  body  of  theLord  Jesus  Christ— (Phil, 
iii.  21.) 

**  Yes,  God  of  might !  Thou  canst  do  ex- 
ceeding abundantly  above  all  we  can  ask  or 
think.— (Eph.  iii.'20.)  For  this  reason  1  shall 
be  willing  and  happy  to  die  whenever  it  is  Thy 
will,  for  I  know,  that  instead  of  this  body, 
which  is  needy  and  weak,  vile  and  corruptible. 
Thou  wilt  give  me  another,  which  will  be  holy 
and  perfect,  vigorous  and  immortal,  and  wilt 
inscribe  upon  me,  as  upon  a  spotiess  sheet, 
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THE  DEW.' 


"  One  morning  at  break  of  day  Gotthold 
sallied  forth  into  the  country,  and  gazed  with 
rapture  on  the  rising  sun.  It  reminded  him 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  whose  rise  and 
appearing  on  the  last  great  day  of  judgment, 
was  the  object  of  his  fondest  aspirations,  and 
he  exclaimed: — Thou  blessed  day.  of  the 
revelation  of  the  children  of  God,  com- 
mencement of  the  everlasting  rest— when 
wilt  thou  dawn?  Proceeding  a  little  wav, 
he  perceived  that  his  feet  were  drenched 
with  dew,  and  that  not  one  blade  of  grass  or 
leaf  of  plant  but  was  tipped  with  pearls, 
and  all  besprinkled  with  silver  drops.  Alas! 
said  he,  I  was  seeking  profitable  entertain- 
ment for  my  thoughts  on  the  distant  verge 
of  heaven,  and  yet  I  have  never  proper!; 
understood  the  Divine  goodness  with  which 
the  earth  is  full.  Now,  however,  I  caa  sa) 
with  truth,  that  I  wash  my  steps  with  batter, 
(Job.  xxix,  6.)  '  and  that  thy  grace  is  like  the 
morning  dew.'    (Hos.  vi.  4.    Luth.  ver.) 

♦*  Yes,  Lord,  Thy  mercies  are  innumerable 
as  these  glittering  pearls.  Thou  has  hesplang- 
led  all  Creation  with  the  dew  of  Thy  good- 
ness. Eternal  praise  be  to  Thy  name !  My 
Lord  and  my  Godl  shed  also  updn  my  poor 
heart  and  oonscience,  a  drop  of  Thy  celestial 
grace,  that  I  may  become  ready  and  zealous 
for  thy  8ervice."(— P.  206^  206.) 

The  Emblems  are  162  in  number,  each 
apportioned  by  an  arrangement  of  tbetran* 
slator— to  a  distinct  day.  In  the  original 
work  they  amount  to  366,  and  Mr  Menzies 
promises  that  the  rest  shall  be  forthcoming 
'*  if  there  shall  appear  to  be  anyvnshon 
the  part  of  the  public  to  receive  them."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  of  the 
present  instalment,  will  be  such  as  tosecnre 
the  complete  work  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  religious  literature. 


Youthful  Devotedness  :  or  the  Yondi 
of  the  Church  instructed  in  the  Duties 
of  Practical  Religion.  By  TnoMiS 
Houston,  D.D.,  Knockbrachen,  etc.  2d 
edition,  12mo.,  p.p.  239. 

Paisley :  A  Gardner. 

This  is  a  sound,  earnest,  and  practical 
work.  The  single  and  obvious  aim  of  the 
author  is  to  benefit  the  Church  of  duri^t 
by  engaging  and  directing  the  hearts  ot 
the  young,  particularly-  of  young  men,  in 
the  duties  of  religion ;  and  with  the  ripe 
scriptural  knowledge,  warm-hearted  pie^> 
and  excellent  power  of  writing  which  he 
brings  to  his  task,  the  work  cannot  fail  to 
secure  this  purpose  to  a  large  extent. 
After  an  introduction,  showing  thevi^ 
importance  of  the  object  to  which  the  work 
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is  devoted,  the  author  proceeds  to  explain 
and  enforce  the  duties  of  the  young  in  con- 
nection with  Baptism,  Conyersion,  the 
Profession  of  Beligion,  the  general  char- 
acter befitting  that  profession,  the  Social 
Belations,  and  Preparation  for  Death.  In 
traversing  this  varied  field,  he  has  occasion 
to  tonch  on  many  of  the  most  interesting 
doctrines  of  evangelical  truth,  as  well  as 
to  show  their  application  to    Christian 


practice,  and  he  does  both  with  the  ability 
of  a  master  in  Israel.  His  views  of  public 
vowing  and  covenanting,  as  a  part  of  the 
Christian  profession,  are  in  accordance 
with  the  reformed  Presbyterian  creed, 
but  are  temperately,  and  not  obtrusively 
presented.  His  book  is  fitted  to  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  advanced  Bible  Classes 
and  to  Sabbath  School  teachers.  We  are 
glad  to  see  it  in  a  second  edition. 


EBltginiis  3nblligratt.— /nnigtt. 


MADAGASCAB. 

The  Rev.  William  Ellis,  who  was  sent 
to  Madagascar  by  the  London  Missionary 
Sodety  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  converts  there,  and 
as  to  permission  from  the  native  govern- 
ment to  renew  the  mission,  has  finished 
his  visit  there,  and  is  expected  in  this 
country  about  this  time.  Particulars  as 
to  the  result  of  his  visit  are  reserved 
until  his  return :  only  some  notes;of  the 
Tisit  itself  are  yet  given ;  in  which  some 
things  are  so  far  hopeful,  and  others 
rather  inauspicious  for  the  present.  He 
was,  on  the  5th  of  August,  met  at  the  sea- 
port of  the  capital  town  of  the  island  by 
some  native  officers,  deputed  for  the  pur- 
pose :  in  company  with  whom  he  reached 
the  capital  on  the  26th  of  that  month, 
which  is  situated  about  165  miles  from  the 
sea,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  among 
the  mountains.  Here  he  met  with  a  most 
cordial  reception  from  the  Prince  Eoyal, 
who  has  always  shown  himself  the  steady 
friend  of  Christianity;  and  the  principal 
nobles  and  officers  also  vied  with  each 
other  in  manifesting  their  respect  and 
good-will  to  their  visitor.  During  his  stay, 
$Ir  Ellis  also  enjoved  many  opportunities 
for  meeting  the  Christians,  and  ascertain- 
ing highly  interesting  particulars  regarding 
their  past  history  and  future  prospects. 
He  was  also  favoured  with  an  audience  of 
the  Queen,  and  partook  of  the  hospitalities 
of  the  Court.  Everything,  indeed,  was 
done  by  the  authorities,  and  especially  by 
the  Pnnce,  to  manifest  their  appreciation 
of  the  visit,  and  their  desire  to  render  it 
agreeable.  The  invitation,  however,  had 
heen  strictly  limited  to  a  month ;  and  Mr 
Ellis  most  thankfully  embraced  the  favour- 
able opportunity  for  becoming  personally 
acqnainted  with  the  excellent  Prince  and 
the  native  Christians :  but  he  found,  with 
fegret,  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
extend  the  period  of  his  stay ;  and,  conse- 
qnently,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  took 
leave  of  his  hospitable  entertainers,  and, 


with  the  same  marked  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion that  had  been  shown  to  him  on  his 
journey  up  to  the  capital,  he  was  accom- 
panied back  to  the  seaport,  Jamative. 

It  is  evident,  that  Mr  Ellis  will  bring 
with  him,  on  his  return,  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  and  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  people  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  the  state  of  the  native 
churches,  and  the  prospect  there  is  of  an 
early  renewal  of  the  mission  in  that  island. 


BOMBAY. 

Dr  Wilsok  of  the  Free  Church  Mission, 
in  a  letter  dated  17th  November  last,  gives 
a  few  pleasing  facts  of  the  progress  of  the 
truth  m  the  minds  of  various  individuals 
of  the  natives.  On  the  9th  of  November 
he  baptised  two  adult  natives,  Khan  Singh, 
a  Sikh  from  the  Punjab,  and  Ashraf  Khan, 
a  Mohammedan  Munsha,  of  talent  and 
learning  in  his  own  department.  As  far 
as  human  judgment  can  go,  the  cases  of 
both  of  them  are  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
character.  The  Sikh  was  awakened  to 
concern  about  his  spiritual  interests  three 
or  four  years  ago,  in  his  native  country. 
He  spent  upwards  of  a  year  at  the  reputed 
holy  city  ox  Amritsar,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Punjab,  getting  advice  from  Gurus, 
and  seeking  to  wash  away  his  sins  by  daily 
ablutions.  Finding  no  relief  in  this  work, 
he  left  the  Punjab  to  proceed  on  pilgrim- 
age to  the  tomb  pf  Gurw  Grovind,  in  the 
Dakh&n,  a  distance  of  800  or  900  miles. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  journey  he 
arrived  m  Bombay  about  nine  months 
prior  to  his  baptism,  when  he  called  on 
Dr  Wilson  for  conversation  and  discussion. 
He  was  struck  with  the  representations 
made  to  him  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and 
eagerly  pursued  his  inquiries  as  to  the 
Grospel,  diligently  perusing  the  Scriptures 
and  tracts  with  which  he  was  furnished, 
and  seeking  every  opportunity  of  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Doctor.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  some  of  the  native  converti ;  from 
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-whom  also  lie  reoeired  much  benefit.    He  m  the  flesh  of  their  back,  which  was  con-^ 
is  the  first  conrert  in  their  mission  from  nected  by  a  rope  with  the  end  of  a  lever  of 
the  Sikh  religion.    With  Ashraf  Khan,  considerable  length,  and  testing  at  its  cea- 
the  doctor's  first  acquaintance  was  of  a  tre  on  a  post  of  considerable  height,  the 
Kterarf  character ;  bnt  it  soon  tnmed  to  fanatic  worshippers,  by  another  rope  ap* 
the  subject  of  religion.    They  had  mnch  pended  to  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  raised 
discussion  together ;  and  he  occupied  mnch  the  devotee  by  the  hook  in  his  back,  and, 
time  in  comparing  the    Bible  with  the  when  thus  painfully  suspended,  thej  swung 
Koran,  entering  deeply  into  the  Moham-  him  round  and  round  the  central  post 
medan  controversy.    The  result,  through  There  were  few  villages  in  the  land  where 
Divine  grace,  was  his  thoroughly  embrac-  this  cruel  rite  was  not  exhibited  once  a 
ing  the  truth.    The  paper  read  by  him,  on  year.    Happily  this  evil  had,  within  a  few 
occasion  of  lus  baptism,  is  a  vexy  interest-  days  of  the  time  he  wrote,  been  put  an  end 
ing  and  valuable  document.    The  Farsi  to  in  the  Poonah  coUectorate.     They  are, 
student  of  the  Elphinstone    Institution,  under  Grod,  indebted  for  this  measure  to 
Shapuiji  Edalji,  who  came  to  the  Mission  the  Christian  feeling  and  philanthropy  of 
HousCy^but  returned  to  his  friends,  on  their  the  gentleman  who  is  the  collector,  and 
promising  a  due  toleration  of  his  Christi-  who  is  abo  a  staunch  friend  of  the  mif- 
anity,  first  wrote  to  the  Dr  (firom  compul-  sion,  Duncan  Davidson.     In  no  other  col* 
■ion),  saying  that  he  was  not  going  to  wait  lectorate  has  the  same  step  been  adopted. 
on  him  for  further  instruction.    Bnt  he  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discnssion 
soon  contrived  to  let  him  know,  by  three  among  the  people.    The  more  enlightened 
letters,  that  as  he  was  entirely  deprived  of  approve,  but  ike  extreme  Hindnish  pai^ 
religious  liberty,  and  attempts  were  being  speak  of  resisting,  though  it  is  likely  their 
made  to  force  his  conscience,  he  would  courage  will  fail,  when  they  find  goyem- 
soon  make  his  escape,  and  return  to  the  ment  firm  to  their  purpose.     Hinduism  is 
Mission  House.    He  was  accordingly  w^-  crumbling  away  before  the  light  of  the 
comed  back  on  the  13th  November.   They  truth.    Suttee  has  gone ;  Ghaut  muiden 
have  reason  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  his  have  ceased ;  and  hook-swinging  etc,  are 
case  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view.    His  fa-  doomed.    The'proclamation,  issued  by  the 
mily  is  making  every  efibrt  in  its  power  to  magistrates    of  Poonah,    on   the  4th  of 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  desire  November,  is  as  follows, — *'  Whereas,  it 
to  be  received  into  the  Christian  Church,  appears,  that  it  is  the  practice  with  some 
Various  legal  proceedings  are  threatened ;  Hmdus,  in  the  fulfilment  of  vows,  to  swing 
and  allegations  made  that  he  is  not  of  by  the  hook,  at  Jeejoree,  or  other  temples 
sound  mind.    He  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  fairs,  or  on  other  appointed  days,  and  in 
and  perfectly  sound  in  lus  intellect.   They  some  few  places  to  inflict  wounds  on  their 
feel  great  anxiety  in  connection  with  his  own  persons,  by  piercing  their  thighs  and 
case ;  as  the  cause  of  Christ  is  more  and  backs  with  swords  ;  and  as  by  doing  so  it 
more  attracting  the  attention   of  multi-  happens  that  they  injure  their  bodies,  and 
tudes.  sometimes  fall  from  the  hook,  and  their 
Another  native  youth,  Sayyad  Hasan,  limbs  are  broken,   or  even  death  is  the 
who  came  to  the  Mission  House  at  the  same  result,  thus  destroying  their  own  liyef, 
time  when  he  first  took  refuge  in  it,  has  which  is  an  improper  action ;  and,  whereas 
been  allowed  to  remain  without  further  to  behold  such  a  barbarous,  cruel,  and  ig- 
opposition.    He  has  got  such  a  firm  hold,  norant  custom  is  very  repulsive  and  paiS' 
to  all  appearance,  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  ful  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  attend 
Jesus,  that,  in  his  spiritual  interest,  he  is  fairs ;   taking  this  into  consideration,  go- 
not  to  the  missionaries  an  object  of  anxiety,  vemment  has  ordered  inquiry  to  be  made, 
but  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  andhaving  ascertained  that  the  enlightened 

■  portion  of  the  community  would  be  pleased 
•nfinuk-a  ^  •^^  '^®  practice  of  swinging  by  the  hook, 
^^^^^  or  self  infliction  of  wounds  by  means  of 
Thx  Bev.  James  Mitchell  of  the  Pree  swords,  put  a  stop  to,  an  order  has  been 
Church,  in  a  letter  dated  December  2d,  issued  to  prohibit  the  same.  It  is  there- 
gives  some  particulars  as  to  the  aboli*  fore  enjoined  that  all  persons  who  swing 
tlon,  in  th^  district,  of  the  barbarous  by  the  hook,  or  such  persons  that  render 
practise  of  hook-swinging  in  their  idola*  them  assistance  in  so  doing,  are  to  put  a 
trous  festiv^s.  Hundreds  of  deluded  stop  to  the  same  forthwith,  and  all  police 
wretches  used  annually  to  torture  and  authorities  are  directed  to  prevent  the  oc- 
maim  themselves,  in  honour  of  their  god,  currence  of  such  practices,  and  report  as 
or  in  payment  of  their  vows  made  in  necessary  to  higher  authoritv.  2*  Any 
time'oftrouble  or  necessity  by  the  piercing  person  acting  at  variance  witn  this  pro- 
of the  fleshy  parts  of  their  bodies  with  clamation,  at  fairs,  or  on  appointed  days, 
swords,  etc,  and  also  by  fastening  a  hook  within  or  without  a  village,  at  temples  or 
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any  other  placet,  and  swinging  by  a  hook, 
orwoanding  his  person  with  a  sword,  or 
caosing  the  same  to  be  done,  or  aiding^  or 
abetting  the  same,  will  be  ponished  accord* 
ing  to  law.    Be  this  known." 


CHINA. — ^AMOT. 

Thb  missionaries  of  the  London  Society 
at  this  station,  write,  of  date  8th  December 
last,  "  All  onr  serrices  are  yery  encourag- 
ingly- attended ;  and  the  members  of  the 
church  continue  to  walk  in  the  tmth.  We 
had  the  pririlege,  at  the  end  of  last  month, 
of  receiring  other  eleven  conrerts  into  the 
church  by  baptism ;  fonr  women,  and  seven 
men.  Their  baptism  took  place  on  No- 
vember 30th  ;  oar  new  chapel  being  most 
densely  crowded  on  the  occasion,  by  a  very 
orderly  and  solemnly  attentive  congrega- 
tion. The  number  of  chnrch  members 
under  our  care  is  161 ;  47  women,  and  114 
iDeo.  Oar  American  brethren  have  now 


under  their  care  atAmoy,  124,  chnndimem- 
bers,  and  at  the  town  of  Chinh  Bey,  other 
31  chnrch  members.     Besides  these,  Mr 
Dooglasof  the  English  Presbyterian  Board, 
has  a  chnrch  at  Keh  cbai  yina,  consisting 
of  47  members,  of  whom  several  reside  at 
places  some  miles  distant.    Thns  yon  see 
that,  connected  with  this  Mission  Station, 
indnding  the  city  of  Amoy,  and  towns  em- 
braced within  a  circnit  of  thirty   miles 
around  it,  there  are  at  present  363  Chinese 
Christians,   so  mistily  has   the  word  of 
Qod  grown  and  prevailed.     And  much 
harmony    and    Christian     love    prevail 
throughout  these  churches.    All  seem  to 
feel  as  brethren  in  Christ,  and  they  mutually 
sympathise  in  each  others  joys  and  sor- 
rows.    The  monthly  Missionary  Prayer 
meeting  in  Chinese,  continues  to  be  held 
at  oar  several  chapels  alternately,    when 
the  members  of  both  churches  unite  to  pray 
for  the  dirine  blessing  to  accompany  the 
preached  Qospel  everywhere." 


SttfeUigtira.— ^iiibi  ^riahtjlBriira  €^m^. 


PRBSBTTB1UAL  PBOCBIDDDTOS. 

E€&fiburgh, — This  presbytery  met  on  3d 
March— ^v.  A.  Thomson,  Peebles,  mo- 
derator. Mr  Tait,  elder,  on  behalf  of  a 
deputation  appointed  at  last  meeting  to 
confer  with  the  congregation  of  East  Lin- 
ton, reported,  as  the  result  of  their  con- 
ference, that  entire  unanimity  and  harmony 
prevailed  in  the  congregation,  and  as  the 
Ke?.  Mr  Paterson  expressed  a  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  resume  his  duties  at  the  end  of 
tvo  months,  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  presbyteiy  supply  his  pulpit  alter- 
oately  with  the  congregation  during  that 
^e.  On  the  motion  of  Br  Johnston^ 
this  recommendation  was  adopted.  A  cir- 
cular from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
'^ting  as  a  committee  of  Svnod  appointed 
to  frimish  the  churches  with  such  informa- 
tion as  might  enable  them  to  judge  as  to  a 
proposal  of  union  with  the  Associate  Pres- 
i^ytery  of  Ireland,  was  read.  After  several 
i&embers  had  expressed  their  opinion  on 
the  report,  and  generally  favourably  toward 
the  proposed  union,  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  was  adjourned  till  next  meeting 
Mid  Dr  Peddie,  Edinburgh,  and  Dr  Brown, 
j^alkeith,  were  api>ointed  a  committee  to 
bnng  up  a  report  concerning  it.  A  unani- 
mous call,  addressed  to  the  Bev.  A.  Wat 
^%  of  Potterrow  Church,  by  the  2d  con- 
gregation of  East  Campbell  Street,  Gla»- 
gow,  was  read,  accompanied  by  reasons  of 


translation.  Commissioners  from  Glasgow 
having  been  heard  in  support  of  the  call, 
the  presbytery  appointed  Mr  GemmeU  to 
preach  in  Potterrow  Church  on  the  follow«> 
ing  Sabbath,  and  give  intimation  that  the 
call  is  on  the  presbytery's  table  for  adju- 
dication at  next  meeting.  A  petition  was 
received  from  James'  Place  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, craving  a  moderation  in  a  call.  The 
presbytery  appointed  the  moderation  to 
take  place  on  the  17th  Jl^rch;  Dr  Smart 
to  preach  and  preside  on  the  occasion. 

jSlgin, — At  a  »ro  re  nata  meeting  of  this 
presbyteiy,  held  at  Forres  on  the  3d  Fe- 
bruary, the  Bev.  A.  L.  Simpson  laid  upon 
the  table  a  letter,  intimating  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  charge  of  the  congregation  of 
Forres,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been 
appointed  Librarian  of  the  Church,  while 
his  impaired  state  of  health  incapacitated 
him  for  the  continued  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  ministry.  Mr  Simpson  stated, 
at  some  length,  his  viewa  and  motivea  in 
connection  with  a  st^  so  painful  to  his 
feelings,  as  separating  him  from  a  congrfr* 
gation  with  whidi  he  had  been  for  somaaiy 
yeare  connected,  and  to  which  he  fek 
strongly  attached.  Messrs  Kynoch,  Biacfa, 
and  Fraser,  commissioners  from  the  con- 
gregation, expressed  the  deep  regret  felt  by 
themselves  indiridually,  and  by  the  con- 
gregation generally,  that  so  painful  a  step 
should  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  cooai^ 
tinned  afliiotion  of  their  esteemed  paitatr. 
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Tke  members  of  presbytery  haying  seyer- 
ally  ex:pres8ed  their  yiews  and  feelings  in 
reference  to  the  matter,  it  was  moyed  and 
unanimously  agreed  to :  That  the  presby- 
tery, taking  into  consideration  the  whole 
cirenmstances  of  the  case,  accept,  thongh 
with  deep  regret,  the  resignation  tendered 
by  their  esteemed  brother,  and  dissolye  the 
pastoral  relationship  subsisting  between 
him  and  the  congregation  of  Eorres.  Ap- 
pointed intimation  of  this  to  be  given  by 
Mr  Lind  on  Sabbath  first,  at  the  close  of 
public  worship.  Appointed  intimation  of 
this  to  be  given  to  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, with  a  request  that  a  regular  supply  of 
preachers  be  given  to  the  congregation. 

Falkirk. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the  3d 
February — the  Bev.  Bobert  An^Lerson,  mo- 
derator.   The  following  scheme  for  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  the  congrega- 
tions within  the  bounds,  after  having  been 
sent  down  to  sessions  and  approved  of  by 
them,  was  unanimously  adopted   by  the 
presbytery.     First,  the    presbytery  shall 
endeavour,  by  a  deputation  of  their  num- 
ber, to  visit  all  the  congregations  under 
their  inspection  annually.    But  this  visita- 
tion shall  not  be  insisted  on,  when  a  minis- 
ter or  his  session  shall  be  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive it.      Secondly,  that  this  visitation 
shall  take  place  at  any  time  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  which  is  judged  by  each  session 
to  be  most  convenient  for  the  church  under 
its  care.    Thirdly,  that  the  object  of  this 
visitation  shall  not  be,  in  any  case,  to  in- 
stitute inquiries  into  the  afiairs  of  the  con- 
gregation, nor  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
doings  either  of  the  pastor  or  people,  nor 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
machinery  of  the  church  (and  on  this  point 
the  most  scrupulous  care  and  caution  shall 
be  employed),  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
sole  object  shall  be,  by  means  of  addresses 
upon  subjects  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
kind,  to  seek  to  stir  up  the  members  of 
each  particular  church  to  greater  earnest- 
ness in  the  discharge  of  their  religious 
duties,  secret,  private,  and  public,  and  thus 
to  help,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  blessing 
of  Grod,  to  revive  and  extend  the  work  of 
Christ,  and  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  congregations  under  their  inspection. 
As  specimens  of  the  subjects  that  might  be 
chosen  on  such  an  occasion,  the  following 
!are  submitted :  Personal  Beligion ;  Family 
Beligion;  Duty  to  the  Church,  compre- 
lien£ng  attendance  on  public  ordinances, 
liberality  in  supporting  them,  love  to  the 
brethren,  etc. ;  Duty  to  the  world  without, 
embracing  Missions,  Home  and  Foreign. 
Fourthly,  that  at  the  annual  conference  in 
April,  a  report  be  given  of  all  the  presby- 
Aery's  proceedings  in  this  matter  throughout 
-iiie  year,  and  the  results,  so  far  as  these  are 
Joiown,  taken  into  consideration,  with  the 


view  of  makinff  any  alteration  on  the  plan 
of  procedure  which  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary, or  of  fixing  such  topics  of  addresses, 
for  the  following  year,  as  may  be  jadged 
most  important  and  appropriate.  Finallj, 
the  presbytery  recommend  to  the  ministers 
and  elders  within  the  bounds,  the  great  de- 
sirableness of  having  their  attention  spe- 
cially turned  to  the  subject  of  oat-door 
preaching,  and  private  visitation  from 
house  to  house,  among  the  outcasts  aad 
careless ;  modes  of  operation  which  are 
practicable  in  most  circumstances,  and 
highly  beneficial  in  all. — ^This  presbyter; 
met  at  Denny  on  the  17th  February,  when 
Mr  Peter  White  was  ordained  to  the  offiea 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  pastoral  inspectioD 
of  the  congregation  of  Denny.  The  Bev. 
James  Scott,  Bathgate,  preached,  and  the 
Bev.  Andrew  Gardiner,  Kincardine,  prer 
sided,  and  addressed  minister  and  people. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  James  Mnir, 
preacher,  cordially  accepting  the  call  from 
the  South  United  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion, Falkirk. 

Glasgow. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  10th 
March — Bev.  Dr   Bobertson,  moderator. 
Mr  J.  B.  Johnston  reported,  regarding  the 
Aged  Ministers*  Scheme,  that  in  accordasce 
with  the  resolution  come  to  at  last  meet- 
ing, he  had  sent  circulars  to  all  the  minis- 
ters and  session-clerks  of  the  presbytery, 
asking  them  for  information  as  to  what  had 
been  done  in  reference  to  this  scheme,  but 
he  had  received  answers  from  not  more 
than  one-half.    Mr  M'Leod  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move,  at  next  meeting, 
that  the  presbytery  overture  the  Synod  for 
the  appomtment  of  a  paid  secretary  for  the 
home  work  of  the  Synod.    The  question  of 
union  with  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Ireland  was  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
with  some  variety  of  opinion.    Eventually, 
it  was  moved  by  Dr  Beattie,  that,  keeping 
an  incorporated  union  in  view,  the  presby- 
tery agreed,  in  the  meantime,  to  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  it.    The  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  Mr  M'Ewan.  Pr 
Bobson  moved  as  an  amendment,  seconded 
by  Mr  Beckett,  that  the  presbytery,  while 
feeling  that  there  were  difficxdties  in  ih^ 
way  of  an  incorporated  union,  at  the  same 
time  agreed  to  recommend  the  subject  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Synod. 
Mr  Burgess  likewise  submitted  a  motion 
approving  of  the  union,  with  recommenda- 
tions   regarding  the  withdrawal  oi  tie 
ministers   of    the   Associate  Presbytery 
from  secular  pursuits,  and  other  matters, 
which,  however,  he  afterwards  withdrew. 
The  motion  and  amendment  having  been 
put  to  the  vote,  16  voted  for  the  latter, 
and   9    for    the   former.     Dr   Eobsons 
amendment  was  accordingly  carried.  Op 
the  motion  of  Dr  Taylor,  it  was  nnam- 
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monslj  agreed  to  overture  the  Synod,  at  its 
first  meeting,  to  appoint  a  general  board,  who 
shall,  in  conjunction  with  the  presbyteries, 
andby  written  answers  to  questions,  as  in  the 
Scholarship  Scheme,  conduct  the  examina- 
tion of  all  students  applying  for  admission 
into  the  Diyinlty  Hall.  On  the  suggestion 
of  Mr  Mitchell,  Kirkintilloch,  it  was  re- 
mitted to  a  committee  to  consider  whether 
some  plan  might  not  be  adopted,  by  which 
students  of  divinity,  at  a  certain  stage  of 
their  studies,  might  be  allowed  to  preach 
in  pulpits  within  the  bounds,  under  uie  c^e 
of  the  presbytery,  and  as  a  part  of  their 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  It  having 
been  stated  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  students  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  presbytery  had,  in  some  instances, 
preached  to  congregations  in  this  Church, 
withoat  reporting  the  same  to  the  presby- 
terj,  as  required  by  Synodical  regulation, 
and  had  also  preached  to  congregations  not 
connected  with  this  Church,  it  was  agreed 
to  declare  that  such  procedure  was  irregu- 
lar, and  would  expose  the  student  so  act- 
ing to  the  reprehension  of  the  presbytery. 
It  was  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
copy  of  this  minute  should  be  remitted  to 
the  conyeners  of  the  presbytery's  different 
committees  for  the  superintendence  of 
theological  students,  and  read  to  the  stu- 
dents at  their  first  meeting. 

KQmmock, — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
10th  March — Rev,  John  Carrick,  Maybole, 
moderator.  Mr  Andrew  Gray,  under  call 
to  Kilmaurs,  gave  part  of  his  trlaJs  for 
ordination,  which  the  presbytery  sustained. 
Jr  J.  MTarlane,  Glasgow,  Bev.  R.  S. 
«5ott,  Manchester,  with  Mr  Dunlop  of 
Bristol,  appeared  as  commissioners  from 
the  church  at  Bristol,  in  support  pf  a  call 
from  said  church  to  the  Rev,  Matthew 
Dickie,  Cumnock.  Reasons  of  translation 
were  read,  with  answers  by  the  congregation 
of  Cumnock.  Commissioners  on  both  sides 
having  been  heard,  Mr  Dickie  was  called 
on  to  express  his  mind  in  the  case,  when 
he  stated  that,  after  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, he  could  not  refuse  compliance 
^ith  this  call.  The  presbytery  then  dis- 
solved his  pastoral  relation  to  the  congre- 
IJtion  of  Cumnock,  and  appointed  Mr 
lonng  of  Muirkirk,  to  intimate  this  de- ' 
cision  to  the  congregation  on  the  following 
oabbath.  The  clerk  stated  that  he  had 
i^eceived  statistical  returns  from  all  the 
congregations  in  the  bounds,  with  a  single 
^ception,  (In  this  excepted  case,  the  re- 
tni^s  have  subsequently  been  sent  in.) 

Lancathire.  —  This  presbytery  met  in 
j^ojA  Street  School-room,  Manchester,  on 
fuesday,  I7th  March— the  Rev.  WilUam 
M.  Taylor,  moderator.  Mr  James  M*Ker- 
'ow,  student  of  the  third  'year,  was  ex- 
*nuncd  in  Hebrew  and  Church  history. 


A  note  from  Dr  Smart,  transferring  Mx 
George  Coutie,  student  of  the  third  year, 
from  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  was 
read;  and  subjects  for  exercises  and  ex- 
aminations were  aj^inted  to  him.  At  the 
request  of  the  Rev.  John  IngUs,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  visit  the  congre- 
gation of  Kendal,  on  Monday,  30th  March. 
The  Rev.  R.  S.  Scott  reported  that  he 
had  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Kil- 
marnock Presbytery,  on  the  10th  March, 
as  a  commissioner  to  support  the  call  from 
Bristol  to  the  Rev.  M.  Dickie  of  Cumnock, 
and  that  the  call  had  been  accepted  by  Mr 
Dickie.  The  presbytery  agreed  to  record 
their  satisfaction  on  account  of  Mr  Dickie's 
acceptance  of  the  call,  and  appointed  his 
induction  to  take  place  at  Bristol  on  Tues- 
day, 28th  April,  the  presbytery  assembling 
at  half-past  five  o'clock,  p.m.  The  Rev. 
James  Towers  presented  a  draft  of  a  me- 
morial to  the  trustees  of  Lady  Hewley's 
Charity,  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
methoa  of  distributing  the  funds  of  that 
charity;  and  the  preiA)yteiy  adopted  the 
memorial,  and  instructed  Mr  Towers  to 
forward  it  to  the  trustees.  The  usual  de^ 
votional  exercises  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  John  Inglis  of  Kendal,  and  Dr 
M*Kerrow.  The  clerk's  accounts  for  the 
half-year  were  passed;  and  the  scale  of 
contributions  to  the  presbytery's  fund  for 
general  and  travelliug  expenses,  for  the 
year  1857-58,  was  adjusted.  Mr  Scott  re- 
ported that  he  had  received  the  statistical 
returns  from  all  the  congregations  in  the 
presbytery ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  these 
should  be  read  at  next  ordinary  meetine, 
along  with  the  digest  of  the  whole,  which 
Mr  Scott  was  instructed  to  prepare.  Read 
a  statement  by  the  Glasgow  Presbytery 
concerning  union  with  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Ireland;  and  agreed  mem.  con,  to 
report  in  favour  of  the  union,  especially  as 
affording  an  opening  for  missionary  effort 
in  Ireland.  Several  congregations  reported 
the  names  of  their  representative  elders  for 
the  Synod  in  May  next,  and  the  rest  were 
requested  to  do  so  to  the  clerk,  that  he 
may  make  up  the  presbyterial  roll  for  the 
clerk  of  Synod. 

Melrose, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
10th  ult.  Mr  A.  BaiUie  delivered  a  dis- 
course, which  was  approved  of.  Subjects 
of  discourses  and  examination  were  assign- 
ed to  the  students  of  the  presbytery ;  ^he 
discourses  to  be  given  in  at  next  meeting. 
The*presbytery  then  took  up  the  question 
of  union  with  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Ireland.  After  deliberation,  the  presby- 
tery *'  agreed  to  recommend  the  Synod  to 
maintain  with  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Irelatid  the  sisterly  union  that  already  ex- 
ists, but  that  it  is  not  expedient,  in  present 
circumstances,  to  enter  into  an  incorporated 
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union."  Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to 
be  held  at  Melrose,  on  Tuesday,  Uth 
ApriL 


OAJJKA  M09SKATBD. 


St  Andrews, — ^The  Bev.  James  Black  of 
Uir,  called  23d  Febroazy— Mr  Bankine, 
Cupar-Fife,  presiding. 


JSJyemouM.— Mr  James  Hairower, 
23d  February — Mr  Ker,  Chimside,  pre^ 
Biding. 

Shiels,  Belhdoie, — Mr  Edward  Bankise] 
called  3d  March — Mr  Dickie,  Aberdeen] 
presiding. 

Udinhtrghy  James'  Place. — Bev.  David 
Young,  Milnathort,  called  17th  March,  Di 
Smart,  Xeith,  presiding. 


Jfuii  an)i  /ugmmtH* 


BonANiSH  IK  United  States  of  Ame- 
BICA. — Of  all  forms  of  error  in  the  United 
States,  Bomanism  is  by  far  the  most  for- 
midable, because  of  the  number  of  its 
adherents,  the  organization,  wealth,  influ- 
ence, and  worldly  and  unscrupulous  policy 
of  its  hierarchy.    That  Bomanism  is  in- 
creasing in  the  United  States  cannot  be 
denied;   but  that  increase  is    not  from 
conversion,  but  from  the  natural  increase 
of  the  population  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  the  immigration  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics  from  Europe   on   the    other.     The 
Boman  Catholic  population  may  be  reck- 
oned at  three  millions,  or  three  millions 
two    hundred    and   fifty    thousand;  but 
nothing  very  definite  can  be  asserted,  for 
high  authorities  among   the   Bomanists 
themselves  vary  in  their  estimates  from 
two  to  four  xnillions.     Although  Arch- 
bishop Hughes,  and  some  of  the  other 
members  of  the  hierarchy,  often  boast  of 
the  progress  of  their  Church  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  well  known  that  some  others 
of  that  hierarchy  make  very  remarkable 
admissions  when  writing  to  their  friends 
in  Ireland — admissions  which  they  have 
not  had  the  prudence  to  conceal    These 
admissions  are  to  the  effect  that  large 
numbers  of  the  young  men,  especially  in 
the  great  cities  and  in  the  rural  districts,  are 
quitting  the  church  of  their  fathers,  some- 
times to  embrace  Protestantism,  and,  still 
oftener,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  fall  into 
infidelity.     There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
truth  in  all  this.    .    .    .    The  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  United  States,  the  freedom 
of  speech,  the  constant  contact  with  Pro- 
testants to  which  young  Bomanists  are 
exposed,  the  manifest  superiority  of  the 
Protestant  population  in  intelligence,  en- 
terprise, wealth,  and  general  influence,  all 
conspire  to  make  Boman  Catholic  young 
men  inquire  into  the  nature  and  claims  of 
the  two  systems,  and  inquiry  leads  to  great 
results.    The  infidelity  into  which  they 
often  fall  is  not  likely  to  be  lasting  where 
favourable  opportunities  exist  for  learning 
the  truth. — X)r  Baird. 

New  variety  of  Popish  Agency. — A 


priest,  who  rep^sents  himself  as  belonging 
to  the  county  of  Donegall,  has  been  tn- 
versing  the  county  of  Cork,  during  sone 
weeks  past,  for  the  purpose  of  coUectiiig 
subscriptions  toward  the  building  of  his 
chapel.  He  attends  all  fairs  and  markets, 
and  asks  a  subscription  of  one  penny  from 
every  one  he  meets.  It  is  said  he  has  been 
very  successful. 

PusEYiTB  Controversial  Mobalih. 
— ^The  London  Record  afilrms  that  tves^, 
out  of  twenty-two  authors,  quoted  \) 
Archdeacon  Denison  as  favouring  his  yiews 
on  the  Eucharist,  have  written  conclusiTely 
against  them,  while  the  other  two  aford 
no  decisive  testimony  either  way. 

A  Churchman's  Alarm  for  Mobe 
Bishops. — ^The  Press  (Church  organ)  has 
at  last  found  *'  a  ciy."  It  means  to  object 
to  the  division  of  the  dioceses  of  London 
and  Durham,  as  calculated  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  bishops: — "If  eight  or  ten 
bishops  are  made  without  seats,  we  shall 
be  told  the  system  works  well.  Why  not 
relieve  the  remaining  numbers  of  the  oner- 
ous duty  of  attendance  upon  the  Honse  of 
Lords  ?  The  first  step  to  their  rejectioo 
is  agreed  step  towards  the  separation  ofChwd 
and  State,**  How  times  nave  altered  since 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  on  the  Halifax  hnsting^ 
asked,  "  What  is  separation  of  Chnrch  and 
State  ?  "  with  the  air  of  the  fat  footman- 
'*  Tummas,  what  is  taxes  ?  '* 

Begium  Donum,  and  ChristiahLibeb- 
ALITY. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  Presbyter- 
ians at  Newry,  the  Bev.  Dr  WCosh 
said,  that  "Presbyterian  people  were 
not  giving  as  they  ought  to  give  for 
the  sustentation  of  the  ministiy.  He  had 
had  before  him  on  one  occasion  the  retnmis 
from  a  large  number  of  congregations  of 
their  Church,  of  the  sums  contnhut&i 
by  them,  and  he  was  astonished  to  find 
how  small  were  the  sums  given  annually 
by  persons  in  excellent  circmnstances. 
He  found,  in  many  cases,  the  sum  paid  ms 
half-a-crown  or  three  shillings  by  farmeR 
ana  shopkeepers — persons  living  in  (^ 
circumstances, — and  in  many  cases  it  wa^ 
as  low  as  one  shilling  or  one  and  sixptnrt. 
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He  was  farther  attonisli^d  to  find,  that  in 
certain  places  the  sums  paid' by  families 
in  towns  and  in  conntry  districts  varied  in 
maaj  cases  from  two  to  Jive  shilUnqs"  The 
Nonconformist,  eommentinff  on  these  facts, 
^ajs,  that  the  ministers  **haye  heretofore 
tried  to  sit  securely  on  the  two  stools — 
public  endowment  and  private  benevolence 
—and  are  now  ignominiooslj  sprawling  in 
the  dirt." 

BuBiAL-Gnouin)    Consbcbjltion  :  Cui 
Bo5o  ? — ^The  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  abont  to 
illastrate  anew  the  absurdities  of  burial- 
ground  consecration.    Because  the  Tiver- 
ton Bazial  Board  will  not  separate  dead 
Dissenters  firom  dead  Churchmen  by  a  wall 
more  than  e^teen  inches  high,  lus  lord- 
ship not  only  refuses  to  consecrate  any 
part  of  the  ground,  but  is  about  to  with- 
draw the  license  he  had  granted  for  inter- 
ments in  what  was  intended  to  be  conse- 
cmed  ground.    This  suggests  the  inquiry, 
What  are  the  practical  consequences  in  the 
case  of  those  Churchmen  who  have  thus 
unwittingly  been  buried  there  ?    Will  any 
damage  ensue  ?    And  if  not,  cannot  others 
with  propriety  and  safety  also  find  there 
their  last  resting-place  ?    True,  the  service 
of  an  Episcopal  minister  may  not  be  avail- 
able ;  but  the  burial  service  of  the  Epis- 


copal Church  maybe  read  by  other  lips. 
As  die  ice  has  already  been  broken  by  tfM 
use,  with  a  bishop's  sanction,  of  nnconse- 
crated  earth,  will  not  Churchmen  pluck 
up  couraffe  to  go  still  farther  in  the  same 
sensible  mrection  ? — Liberator, 

Fbogbbss  IK  THB  ExausH   Chdbok 
Establishment. — With  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  addition  of  a  single  see, 
the  bishops  of  England  are  what  they 
were  at  the  Beformation.    At  that  period 
it  was   proposed  to  erect  twentv   new 
sees.    Six  were  created,  of  whicn  only 
^re  survived,  and  the  Tudot  conrtien 
accoimted   fiw  the   endowment   of  the 
rest.    The  population  of  England  was  than 
four  miUions ;  and,  aJtbtt  the  lapse  of  mose 
than  three  centuries,  the  Engush  bishop- 
rics have  only  received  a  single  addition. 
The  average  population  of  each  diocese  i^ 
among  ourselves,  more  than  650,000.    In 
France,  there  is  a  bishop  for  every  400,000 
souls ;  in  Austria,  for  every  350,000 ;  ilk 
Spain,  for  every  200,000 ;  in  Portugal,  for 
110,000.    There  can  be  no  question  that 
more  bishops  are  wanted;  and  the  pledge 
given  in  1847  for  the  establishment  of  four 
new  bishoprics  has  hitherto  been  unre- 
deemed, except  by  the  creation  of  the  new 
see  of  Manchester. — Saturday  Review, 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  CHINESE  WAR. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Chiaese  War  was  more  eloquent  than 
any  which  has  been  lately  heard  in  Parliament.  The  speeches  of  Mr  Cobden,  Mr 
Gladstone,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  were  ex- 
traordinary specimens  of  Parliamentary  eloquence.  The  palm  of  oratory  must  be 
adjudged  to  the  opponents  of  the  Ministry.  They  took  very  high  ground,  appealing 
to  all  that  is  tender  in  compassion,  and  all  that  is  high-minded  in  national  character, 
and  all  that  is  sacred  in  moral  and  religious  principle.  Notwithstanding  all  their 
gravity  of  tone  and  manner,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  that  their  opposition  origi- 
nated in  party-spirit.  It  was  the  result  of  a  premeditated  attempt  to  oust  Lord 
Palmerston.  Not  that  all  who  voted  in  the  majoritjr  merely  feigned  indignation 
against  Sir  John  Bowring,  or  sympathy  with  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton. 
Many  of  them  are  shielded  from  this  imputation  by  their  well-tried  consistency,  and 
by  their  neglect  of  self-interest  in  this  jimcture.  But  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
were  assuredly  impelled  by  a  desire  of  office,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of  justice,  and  they 
calculated  on  the  number  of  members  who,  in  this  question,  would  follow  their  con- 
victions rather  than  their  party.  Viewed  as  a  political  move,  it  is  not  very  credit- 
able to  their  statesmanship,  for  the  Premier  has  gained  more  by  it  than  his 
victors  have  done.  He  has  secured  the  advantages  to  be  derived  nrom  office  in  a 
general  election ;  he  has  retained  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  Chinese  question 
till  the  meeting  of  the  next  Parliament ;  he  has  obtained  two  excellent  election-cries, 
"The  honour  of  the  British  flag,"  *« Never  desert  a  good  servant;"  he  has  been 
enabled  to  divert  attention  from  the  weak  points  of  his  administration,  by  reducing 
the  question  submitted  to  the  nation  to  this  simple  issue,  Palmerston  or  not? 
Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  identifying  himself  with  Sir  John  Bowring  and 
Admiral  Seymour,  is  a  point  on  which  men  equally  wise  and  equally  honest,  hold 
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different  opinions ;  the  event  may  show  that  he  has  consulted  wisely  for  his  own 
political  interests. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

Thouoh  it  is  not  expedient  to  discuss  here  the  merits  of  the  leaders  of  our  political 
parties,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  consider  their  relative  position.  Of  what  idea  ir 
Lord  Palmerston  the  representative  ?  Of  the  paramount  importance  of  guarding 
our  foreign  interests  and  relations,  of  upholding  the  cause  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment everywhere,  and  of  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  continental  despotisms. 
He  does  not  consider  the  agitation  of  questions  of  internal  reform  as  the  duty  of  the 
present  era ;  although  he  might  not  choose  to  oppose  a  strongly  expressed  declara^ 
tion  of  the  popular  wiU  on  that  subject.  Of  what  idea  is  Lord  Derby  the  re^nre- 
sentative?  Of  non-interference  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations^  of  fortifying  bur 
ancient  institutions,  whether  dvil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  of  prosecuting  intenuJ 
reforms  within  the  suife  and  moderate  limits  which  the  genius  of  Conservatism  pre^ 
6cribes.  Of  what  idea  is  Lord  John  Russell  the  representative  ?  Of  the  infusion  of 
n  larger  measure  of  the  popular  element  into  the  Legislature,  by  extending  the 
elective  franchise,  and  thus  making  more  effective  provision  for  progress  in  all  direc- 
tions. Lord  Derby  is  separated  from  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  by  a 
difference  of  principle,  for  both  of  them  are  professedly  Liberals.  Between  these 
two  the  differences  are  not  so  wide  or  deep.  Lord  Palmerston  has  pud  more  atten- 
tion to  the  foreign,  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  domestic  policy  of  the  country.  Both 
of  them  appear  to  represent  important  ideas.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  in 
this  era  of  transition,  requires  the  superintendence  of  a  first-rate  diplomatist,  for  it 
is  a  department  of  affairs  about  which,  in  ordinary  times,  the  people  do  not  care  to 
hear,  and  which  they  imperfectly  understand.  The  Premier's  mistake  lies  in  thmk- 
ing  that,  in  order  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  operations  of  our  neighbours,  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  stand  day  and  night  at  our  door  with  a  drawn  sword,  while  the 
comely  order  of  the  house  is  turned  into  confusion.  Lord  John  Russell's  reforms 
would  not  only  be  valuable  in  themselves,  but  would  prepare  the  way  for  others. 
Surely  his  countrymen,  and  espedally  his  constituents,  have  visited  his  Lordship's 
peccadilloes  with  more  than  condign  punishment. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  ON  MAYNOOTH. 

As  Lord  Palmerston  has  now  condescended  to  state  his  reasons  for  opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  it  may  be  respectful  to  record  them.  ^  Sir,  the 
ground  on  which  I  call  upon  the  House  to  maintain  this  Orant  is  a  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  care  not  what  their  religious  opinions  may  be ; 
that  is  a  matter  for  them,  not  for  me  to  determine.  I  may  differ  from  them  as  re- 
gards their  religious  creed,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  this  country  that 
they  should  be  educated  at  home,  and  that  they  should  be  Irishmen  in  heart  and  in 
feeling,  and  so  long  as  they  receive  their  instruction  in  their  native  land,  I  am  con- 
tent U>  trust  to  the  loyalty  which  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  I  will  therefore  never 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  endowment  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  motion  to  abolish." 
May  we  venture  to  frame  a  reply  to  these  reasons?  Let  us  try.  1.  We  deny  that 
its  subserviency  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  however  clearly  established^ 
would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  this  Grant  as  long  as  the  mterests  con- 
templated  are  the  political,  apart  from  the  moral  and  religious.  The  primary  ques- 
tion is, — Is  it  right  ?  If  the  thiug  be  wrong,  it  cannot  be  conducive  to  any  interests 
that  are  worth  upholding.  2.  We  denv  tluit  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom 
woidd  be  served  by  securing  that  Popish  priests  shall  be  Irishmen  in  heart  and  feel- 
ing. The  evil  is,  that  they  have  already  too  much  of  the  Irishman  in  them,  and  if 
the  effect  of  the  endowment  were  as  his  Lordship  describes,  then  it  only  aggravates 
the  first  and  fatal  mischief.  We  should  all  be  Britons,  and  not  Englishmen  nor 
Scotchmen  nor  Irishmen.    3.  We  deny  that  the  Maynooth  Grant  is  binding  the 
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Popish  priests  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  hsve  not  had  of  kte 
either  great  agitators  for  the  Repeid  of  the  Union  like  O'Connell,  or  small  agitatoni 
like  Smith  O'Brien;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  certain  that,  if  our  imperial  ally  in  France 
should  receive  notice  to  quit  ere  long  (he  is  a  tenant  at  will),  we  shall  not  hare  a 
deputation  of  Irishmen  in  heart  and  feeling,  despatched  to  ask  military  aid  against 
the  Anglo-Saxons  from  M.  Ledm  Rollin  or  whoever  else  may  be  the  first  President 
of  the  Red  Republic.  His  Lordship  may  declare  again  and  again  that  he  will  never 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  this  Grant,  but  in  a  statesman's  mouth  the  adverb  never  is 
always  to  be  tmderstood  with  the  supplement — ^never  till  the  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  mj  own,  require  me  to  do  so. 


DR  DAVIDSON. 

The  name  of  Dr  Davidson  is  not  unknown  among  us.  His  work  on  Biblical  criti- 
cism  was  universally  admired  ;  and  although  subsequent  publications  have  led  some 
of  us  to  suspect  that  his  preteusions  to  learning  are  not  fally  as  great  as  the  reality; 
that  Ids  learning,  however  great,  is  not  fully  mastered,  and  that  he  is  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  prejudice  that  all  that  is  German  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all 
that  is  English,  because  it  is  printed  in  a  foreign  type ;  we  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  hear  any  insinuations  against  his  orthodoxy.  But,  amid  the  charges  of  heresy 
which  have  been  lately  flying  in  all  directions  among  the  English  Independents,  he 
has  been  accused  of  holding  erroneous  views  on  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  The 
accusation  has  been  founded  chiefly  on  his  contributions  to  the  recent  edition  of 
Home's  Introduction,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
does  not  extend  beyond  their  moral  and  religious  element,  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  penmen  of  the  Bible  were  infallible  only  in  the  communication  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truths.  As  Dr  Davidson  is  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Lancashire 
Independent  College,  the  publication  of  these  sentiments  produced  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  in  theological  circles,  and  the  general  committee  of  the  college  appointed 
a  sub-committee  to  inquire  into  his  views  of  inspiration,  and  to  report.  At  the 
meeting  at  which  the  report  was  presented,  a  resolution  was  passed  without  any 
opposition,  to  the  following  efTect : — 

"^  That  the  utmost  confidence  continued  to  be  reposed  in  the  souhdness  of  the 
Doctor's  religious  sentiments;  that  the  warmest  gratitude  was  due  to  him  for 
the  great  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  Christianity  and  his  demomination  ; 
and  that  the  sincerest  sympathy  was  felt  for  him  in  the  trying  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  been  recently  placed ;  while  it  was  also  recommended  to  him  to  ex- 
plain, in  his  forthcoming  pamphlet,  certain  expressions  in  his  volume  connected  with 
Home's  Introduction,  to  which  some  persons  had  taken  an  exception." 

As  we  have  not  seen  either  the  volume  that  contains  the  alleged  error,  or  the 
pamphlet  that  contains  the  desired  explanation,  we  shall  not  enter  here  on  the  merits 
of  the  case.  But  we  thought  it  right  that,  as  there  had  been  a  formal  investigation 
by  a  committee  entitled  to  all  confidence,  and  with  no  inducement  to  conceal  the 
truth,  the  resolution  adopted  should  be  submitted  to  our  readers.  Few  things  are 
more  cruel  than  rash  and  groundless  charges  of  heresy  against  Professors  of  Divinitj» 
We  admire  zealous  championship  of  the  truth ;  we  abhor  heresy-hunting.  Let  no 
quarter  be  given  to  theological  spies. 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

The  Premier  has  announced  his  determination  to  submit  the  questioDS  at 
issue  between  him  and  his  antagonists  to  the  decision  of  the  constitueDcieB. 
The  country  is  already  overspread  by  candidates,  and  agents,  and  canvassers^ 
and  ail  the  nondescript  underlings  who  live  and  luxuriate  amid  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  a  general  election.  The  public  journals  have  ceased  to 
discuss  almost  any  other  subject  than  the  probabilities  of  the  success  or 
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fiulure  of  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties,  or  of  the  competitors,  in  whose 
struggle  they  feel,  from  local  considerations  or  otherwise,  the  greatest  inte- 
rest. The  movements  of  the  prospective  members  for  the  county  or  the 
burgh  engross  the  largest  share  of  conversation  in  every  circle.  Though  it 
is  the  doty  of  a  religious  periodical  to  endeavour  to  moderate  or  modify  rather 
than  to  stimulate  the  passions  which  are  engendered  by  strifes  of  a  merely 
secular  kind ;  and  though  this  end  may  oftenest  be  served  by  diverting  the 
public  mind  to  higher  themes,  yet  it  is  not  easy  for  the  Christian  to  detach 
himself  from  the  citizen ;  and  instead  of  attempting  to  withdraw  the  attention 
of  United  Presbyterian  electors  from  the  struggle  which  is  to  decide  what  lis 
to  be  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  next  British  Parliament,  we  shall  offer 
a  few  hints  which  may  assist  them  in  the  proper  use  of  the  elective  franchise. 
The  Jlrst  is,  that  they  should  give  their  votes  honestly  and  conscientiousij, 
and  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  God.  As  a  church,  we  belong  to  no 
political  party ;  we  apply  no  political  test  in  the  admission  of  members. 
There  are  in  our  communion  representatives  of  all  schools  and  shades  of 
politicians,  from  Toryism  to  Chartism.  Whether  the  name  of  the  Pre- 
mier shall  be  Palmerston,  or  Derby,  or  Bussell,  is  a  question  on  which  we 
agree  to  differ ;  nor  do  we  think  that  the  difference  of  the  answer  affects 
the  evidence  of  our  Christian  character,  or  even  of  our  patriotism.  The 
Conservative  and  the  Liberal,  and  the  Radical  and  the  Chartist,  although 
they  cannot  all  be  right  in  theory,  may  ail  be  Christians,  and  they  may  all 
be  patriots.  On  the  matters  which  we  have  not  adopted  as  terms  of  com- 
munion, we  are  silent  here ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  men  may  not  be  as  sound 
United  Presbyterians  as  ourselves,  who  shall  vote  for  candidates  whom  we 
would  consider  it  our  duty  to  oppose  with  all  our  might.  But  we  are  all 
agreed  (Are  we  not?)  that  in  every  department  of  afiiurs,  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  society,  a  Christian  ought  to  act  on  his  own  convictions  of  truth 
and  right.  There  is  a  tendency  in  some  to  exclude  the  authority  of  con- 
science, which  is  the  authority  of  God,  from  this  and  that  comrse  of  action; 
so  that  if  all  the  exceptions  were  allowed,  the  jurisdiction  of  that  imperial 
faculty  would  be  circumscribed  within  a  very  narrow  rfenge.  One  would 
except  speech,  another  temper,  another  business,  another  pleasure,  another 
politics.  There  is  no  adequate  ground  for  these  exceptions.  As  the  laws 
of  your  country  have  acknowledged  your  right  to  vote  for  a  member  of 
Parliament,  you  are  bound  to  exercise  that  right  in  accordance  with  what 
you  believe  to  be  the  will  of  Gk)d.  We  do  not  say,  for  we  do  not  think, 
that  unless  your  construction  of  that  will  coincide  with  ours,  your  vote  will 
be  sinful,  or  even  wrong.  Your  vote  is  your  own,  and  we  shall  allow,  shall 
exhort  you  to  give  it  independently  of  the  dictation  or  the  cajolery,  or  the 
importunity  of  others.  We  only  bid  you  remember  that  it  is  not  your  own 
in  any  sense  which  warrants  you  to  use  it  without  respect  to  the  will  of  God. 
Vote,  if  you  will,  for  a  follower  of  Palmerston,  or  Derby,  or  Eussell,  or 
Gladstone,  or  Roebuck,  or  Miall,  that  is  a  point  on  which  we  do  not  presume 
to  advise  you  here,  but  vote  for  him  because  you  are  convinced  that  he  is 
qualified  to  discharge  efficiently  the  duties  of  a  member  of  Parliament— 
because  your  conscience  approves  youi  vote — ^because  you  believe  your  vote 
will  not  be  challenged  at  that  tribunal  where  all  the  decisions  of  conscience 
shall  be  reviewed.  The  elective  franchise,  while  it  is  a  privilege,  an  honour, 
and  a  boon,  is  also  a  duty,  and  every  Christian  should  employ  it  as  in  the 
presence  of  God.  Having  given  this  hint,  we  might  perhaps  stop  here ;  for 
a  general  election,  conducted  throughout  on  this  principle,  would  give  us 
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another  sort  of  House  of  Commons  than  we  have  yet  seen.    Yet  a  few  other 
hiuts  may  be  added. 

The  second  is,  that  they  should  give  their  votes  in  behalf  of  candidates  in 
whose  honesty  and  conscientiousness  they  have  reason  to  confide.  We  have 
already  allowed  that  a  Christian  may  consistently  give  his  vote  to  a  politician 
of  any  party.  We  now  assert  that  a  politician  of  any  party  may  be  actuated 
by  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  an  easy  as  it  is  a  summary  process,  to  extol  our 
favourite  statesman  as  a  pure  and  incorruptible  patriot,  while  all  his  rivals  or 
opponents  are  trimmers  and  time-servers,  enemies  of  liberty,  and  enemies  of 
the  people.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  one-sided,  a  narrow-minded  view.  Neither 
Tory  nor  Whig  nor  Radical  have  any  monopoly  of  principle.  The  favourite 
cry  of  some  is,  "not  men  but  measures;"  our  cry  would  be,  "not  measures 
but  men,"  or  rather  "  not  measures  but  principles."  Giving  your  vote  under 
the  influence  of  a  sense  of  duty,  give  it  for  a  representative  who  will  give  all 
his  votes  under  the  same  influence  in  the  assembly  to  which  you  send  lum.  It 
is  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer  of  the  political  world,  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  various  parties  is  daily  becoming  fainter  and  fainter. 
The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  seems  to  be  that  members  of  Parliament 
are  less  influenced  in  voting  by  considerations  of  party  alone,  and  more  by 
their  own  convictions,  or  by  the  expressed  wishes  of  their  constituents.  If 
you  concentrate  your  sufirages  on  a  man  of  principle — let  him  belong  to  what 
school  he  may — you  have  reason  to  expect  that  he  will  not  lend  his  support 
to  any  measures  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  profes- 
sions he  made  on  the  hustings.  You  will  know  where  to  look  for  his  name 
in  the  division-lists,  and  you  will  seldom  be  disappointed,  except  where  he 
may  happen  to  enter,  contrary  to  your  expectations,  the  lobby  in  which  you 
wished  him  to  appear.  If  you  choose  a  man  of  no  principle — no  matter 
what  name  he  assumes — ^you  do  not  know  how  soon  he  may  falsify  all  his 
promises  and  pledges,  or  how  far  he  may  betray  the  interests  he  undertook  to 
promote  and  defend.  Men  are  proverbially  prodigal  of  promises  who  are 
reckless  of  performance  ;  and  you  may  find  that  the  cause  of  order  has  no 
worse  foe  than  the^  unprincipled  Conservative, — that  the  cause  of  liberty  has 
no  worse  foe  than  the  unprincipled  Liberal, — that  there  are  none  who  cling 
more  pertinaciously  to  aU  the  branches  of  corruption  than  the  unprincipled 
Badical.  Principle  is  the  only  thing  in  this  world  we  can  trust  implicitly, 
for  its  very  deviations,  like  those  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  subject  to  rule, 
and  you  can  calculate  when  the  stray  star  will  return  to  the  place  from 
which  it  has  disappeared. 

The  third  is,  that  in  giving  their  votes,  they  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
principles  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Though  we  apply  no  political 
test  in  the  admission  of  members,  there  are,  without  doubt,  certain  political 
principles  and  plans  in  which  every  one  who  has  caught  the  spirit  of  our  sys- 
tem, must  feel  a  great  and  a  growing  interest.  We  have  ever  kept  ourselves 
free  from  the  entanglement  of  the  feuds  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Ins  and  Outs,  but 
we  have  never  pretended  to  disavow  that  the  same  reasons  which  have  made  us 
United  Presbyterians,  make  us  zealous  fiiends  of  certain  views  and  measures 
about  which  Whig  and  Tory,  Ins  and  Outs,  have  chosen  to  wrangle — very 
often  to  our  cost  and  detriment.  We  know  that  to  us  as  Dissenters  there 
are  questions  which  are  of  so  vital  interest,  that  we  are  drawn  to  them  by 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation ;  or  of  so  congenial  a  temper  that  we  are 
drawn  to  them  by  the  force  of  a  spiritual  aflBinity.  Such  is  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  The  tree  of  Dissent  can  flourish  only  in  an  atmosphere 
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of  freedom.  For  ourselves,  we  have  a  short  method  with  politicians,  which 
is  not  perhaps  very  logical,  but  yet  not  fallacious.  "  How  many  United 
Presbyterian  Churches  would  there  be  in  Scotland  if  such  and  such  a  states- 
man were  master  of  the  situation, — if  such  and  such  a  policy  were  in  the 
ascendant, — ^if  such  and  such  a  scheme  were  incorporated  with  the  law  of 
the  land?"  Is  it  not  a  safe  rule  as  well  as  a  short  one?  Yet  it  has  no 
taint  of  selfishness,  for  there  is  no  perfect  security  for  the  freedom  of  cor 
Church  till  all  the  Churches  in  Britain  are  free,  nor  is  there  perfect  security 
for  the  ireedom  of  Britain  till  the  world  is  free.  By  the  necessity  of  our  po- 
sition, the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  our  own.  So  is  the  cause  of 
education.  We  have  friendly  differences  among  us  on  the  question,  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  education  of  the  young  falls  within  the  province  of 
the  civil  magistrate  :  there  is  not,  and  there  can  be  none,  about  the  necessitj 
and  importance  of  education  itself.  Even  the  respected  brethren  who  think 
that  the  Voluntary  principle  should  apply  to  education,  as  well  as  to  religion, 
are  aware  that  their  representatives  must  deal  with  many  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject ere  the  controversy  be  finally  set  to  rest.  Let  all  unite  in  choosing  men 
who  are  true  friends  of  education,  whether  their  predilections  are  in  favour 
of  the  Voluntary  or  of  the  National.  We  must  not  be  satisfied  till  every  child 
in  Scotland  and  England  and  Ireland  is  educated.  What  we  would  suggest 
then  is,  that  the  electors  should  seek  to  difiuse  and  to  establish  by  their  votes 
those  principles  which,  if  they  are  not  formally  inscribed  on  our  Basis  of 
Union,  are  so  congenial  to  the  spirit,  and  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  oar 
denomination,  that  all  well-informed  members  of  the  one  must  feel  a  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  other. 

The  last  is,  that  in  giving  their  votes  they  should  remember  they  are 
Britons  as  well  as  United  Presbyterians.  Most  of  us  are  Voluntaries  ;  and 
fidelity  to  our  principles  would  require  us,  wherever  it  can  be  done  without 
injuring  interests  that  have  a  prior  claim,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Yolnntarj 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  would  it  be  right  to  risk  the 
election  of  a  candidate  who  agrees  with  us  in  everything  else,  for  the  sake 
of  showing  our  zeal  for  Voluntaryism,  by  recording  our  vote  in  favour  of 
one  who  has  only  that  advantage  over  him,  whom  we  might  assist  to  triumph 
in  the  polling-booth  ?  The  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  not  as  yet  a 
practical  question.  The  Maynooth  Grant  and  the  Begium  Donum  and  the 
Church-rates,  and  Financial  and  Administrative  and  Electoral  Reforms,  are 
practical  questions.  The  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  not, — not  even 
the  disendowment  of  all  sects  in  Ireland.  Give  Voluntaryism  a  lift  if  you 
can,  but  by  all  means  give  your  votes  conscientiously,  and  for  conscientious 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  education,  and  economy  and  peace 
and  progress. 
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JUDAS  THE  TRAITOR. 

Treachery  i&  one  of  the  meanest  and  basest  of  crimes.  It  abuses  the 
highest  form  of  human  friendship.  It  degrades  the  noblest  principles  of 
human  honour  and  integrity.  The  man  who  becomes  a  traitor,  must  first 
captivate  our  mind  and  heairt ;  and  then  he  deceives  our  confidence,  wounds 
oar  love,  wastes  our  kindness,  and  does  what  he  can  to  cripple  our  genero- 
sity and  beneficence.  A  traitor  is  one  of  the  last  persons  that  men  are 
willing  to  forgive.  They  detest  the  very  name,  and  look  with  abhorrence 
upon  the  character.  You  will  find  people  speak  with  tenderness  and  com* 
passion  about  almost  every  other  form  of  sin.  They  oftien  speak  mildly 
about  the  spendthrift,  the  prodigal,  the  vain,  the  drunken,  and  the  sensual ; 
but  when  they  come  to  speak  of  a  traitor,  they  can  scarcely  restrain  the 
workings  of  their  indignation.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  a  snake  creeping  into  our 
dwelling ;  moving  through  every  part  of  the  house ;  entwining  itself  around 
our  limbs ;  ascending  to  the  very  bosom,  and  there  inserting  its  piercing 
sting  and  deadly  venom.  And  in  such  a  fancy  we  have  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  man  who  can  make  his  way  to  the  heart  oi'  our  home,  and  mind,  and 
aifection,  and  then  sting  our  tenderest  feelings  with  the  dart  and  the  poison 
of  treachery. 

We  see  the  evil  in  a  simitar  form,  when  the  traitor  appears  amidst  the 
walks  of  common  business,  and  leads  the  unwary  into  the  mischiefs  of  heavy 
loss,  or  disgraceful  bankruptcy.  We  see  the  evil  taking  a  higher  range, 
when  we  think  of  a  man  betraying  an  army  of  his  countrymen,  and  thereby 
betraying  his  country  itself  inta  the  hands  of  a  foe.  Most  men  will  think 
of  a  weak  and  blundering  soldier  with  generous  compassion ;  they  will  think 
of  a  timid  and  cowardly  soldier  with  pity  as  well  as  contempt ;  but  when 
they  think  of  a  sentinel,  who  has  been  set  to  watch  every  hostile  movement, 
or  a  captain  who  has  been  set  to  guard  an  important  point,  or  an  ofiicer 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  warfare,  or  a  commander  upon  whom 
everything  depends,  leaving  his  post,  and  ^giving  all  up  to  the  enemy; 
they  feel  that  no  language  can  fully  describe  the  fesuful  deed  which 
has  been  perpetrated.     Now,  if  it  be  an  evil  to  betray  our  private  friends, 
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or  our  companions  in  business,  or  our  native  country,  it  mast  be  an  evil  of 
immense  magnitude  to  betray  our  God  and  Saviour.  Yet  such  was  the 
conduct  of  Judas  Iscariot.  He  seldom  appears  upon  the  sacred  page  with- 
out an  intimation  that  he  betrayed  his  heavenly  Master ;  and  whenever  we 
look  to  the  man  and  his  enormous  crime,  we  should  learn  to  fear  and  avoid 
every  approach  to  the  same  atrocity. 

The  name  of  Judas  Iscariot  has  become  a  by-word  among  the  nations. 
He  is  known  by  an  evil  fame  wherever  the  Bible  is  read  and  the  Grospel 
preached.  When  you  call  a  man  a  Judas,  you  are  using  one  of  the  worst 
epithets  that  can  be  employed.  The  word  wears  a  darker  mark  than  the 
mark  of  Cain ;  and  the  very  spot  keeps  it  from  being  slain,  and  driven  from 
our  language.  Much  as  we  know  about  the  name,  there  is  little  known 
about  the  man.  His  birthplace  and  family  connection  are  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  The  Bible  sums  up  our  information  on  these  points  in  very  few 
words.  He  is  there  called  Iscariot ;  and  probably  this  intimates  that  he 
was  a  man  of  Karioth,  a  small  village  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan.  He  is 
called  the  Son  of  Simon ;  but  whether  that  means  Simon  the  Canaanite,  or 
some  other  Simon,  must  remain  among  the  wilds  of  conjecture.  But  whilst 
so  little  is  known  about  the  birthplace  and  family  connections  of  Judas,  we 
have  a  wide  field  of  investigation  in  his  position,  his  character,  his  conduct, 
his  repentance,  his  doom,  and  the  lessons  which  Christians  should  read  from 
every  part  of  bis  public  history. 

The  position  of  the  traitor  was  one  of  peculiar  honour  and  advantage.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  a  place  among  the  private  scholars 
of  the  Great  Teacher ;  he  followed  the  Saviour  as  a  companion  during  a 
large  portion  of  His  earthly  pilgrimage.  It  is  impossible  to  solve  and  settle 
all  the  questions  which  are  suggested  by  these  simple  &icts.  The  heart, 
and  motives,  and  purposes,  and  ultimate  behaviour  of  Judas,  must,  from  the 
first,  have  been  fully  known  to  the  Son  of  Grod.  He  might  easily  impose 
upon  the  public;  he  might  easily  impose  upon  his  most  intimate  human 
friends ;  but  he  could  not,  by  any  amount  of  cunning,  conceal  the  secrets  of 
his  soul  from  the  eye  of  the  Saviour.  All  the  power  and  the  poison  of  the 
coiled  and  sleeping  snake,  lay  fully  open  to  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  must  appear  strange  to  every  inquiring  mind,  that 
Jesus  should  have  allowed  the  traitor  to  remain  in  His  presence,  or  to  continue 
among  His  friends,  or  to  take  a  deceitful  interest  in  all  His  procedure^  or  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  perpetrating  his  infamous  treachery.  But  these,  and 
all  such  difficulties,  come  under  the  general  question  of  sin's  first  permission, 
lind  must  be  ranked  with  many  other  evils  which  God  is  counter-working 
and  over-ruling  for  the  advancement  of  His  glory.  When  the  human  mind  is 
able  to  tell  how  it  is  that  God  permits  sin  of  any  kind  to  remain  continually 
before  His  eyes ;  or  how  it  is  that  He  makes  any  evil  to  become  the  minis- 
ter of  His  pleasure ;  we  may  then  be  able  to  tell  how  it  is,  that  Jesus  Christ 
allows  the  traitor  to  obtain  a  place  among  His  disciples.  We  see  it  is  a  fact 
in  nature,  that  the  black  clouds  of  the  sky  are  often  employed  to  expand  and 
exhibit,  with  rainbow  beauty,  the  seven  lovely  colours  which  are  folded  up 
in  the  rays  of  light.  And  although  we  do  not  see  it  as  a  fact,  we  may  be- 
lieve it  as  a  possibility,  that  Jesus  Christ  will  employ  the  l^ack  traitor 
among  His  friends,  to  bring  out  the  lovely  perfections  which  are  contained 
in  Him  as  the  light  of  the  world.  It  behoved  the  Saviour  to  bear  with 
Judas  from  first  to  last,  that  His  work  and  power  to  save  from  all  iniquity, 
might  become  finished  and  perfect. 

But  whatever  we  make  of  the  difficult  questions  whjk^h  are  suggested  bj 
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the  fact,  the  fact  itself  remains  unquestionable.     Judas  had  a  place  among 
our  Lord's  disciples.      He  shared  their   highest  and  sweetest  priyileges. 
Every  man  of  Christian  tastes  must  regard  it  as  a  heavenly,  more  than  an 
earthly,  favour,  to  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  chosen  twelve.    They 
saw  the  waters  of  the  Gospel  streaming  from  their  fountain-head ;  they  saw 
the  living  firuits  hanging  upon  the  tree  of  life ;  they  heard  the  cheering  and 
inviting  tones  of  mercy  falling  from  the  voice  of  God ;  they  leaned  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  Son,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Son  was  revealing  His  Father's 
bosom  to  the  wt)rld.     As  they  followed  Jesus  from  meeting  to  meeting, 
among  fehe  people,  they  heard  His  parables  in  all  their  beauty,  they  saw  His 
miracles  in  all  their  power,  they  traced  His  kindness  in  all  its  constancy, 
they  must  have  admired  His  patience  in  all  its  perfection.     And  when  they 
returned  with  Jesus,  at  eventide,  to  the  house  where  they  lodged  for  the 
night,  they  studied  and  learned  the  deeper  and  more  difficult  things  of  God, 
ia  the  light  and  love  of  His  familiar  friendship.     Never  were  men  taught 
with  such  pure  and  heavenly  wisdom ;  never  were  men  blessed  with  nobler 
and  better  companionship  ^  and  in  the  very  heart  of  it  all,  Judas  occupied 
an  honoured  and  distinguished  position.     Nor  was  this  all.     The  traitor 
was  exalted  to  be  an  apostle.    He  was  sent  among  his  countrymen  to  preach 
the  coming  of  Messiah's  kingdom*    He  was  sent  among  the  blind,  and  the 
deaf,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  sick,  and  the  demoniac,  with  the  power  of 
working  miracles.     If  there  was  any  warning  for  the  careless  in  the  coming 
of  God,  any  hope  for  the  discouraged  Hebrew,  any  lesson  for  the  haughty 
Pharisee,  any  comfort  for  those  who  waited  for  consolation  in  Israel,  any  life 
for  the  Boul  which  is  dead  in  sin,  Judas  was  «ent  to  preach  them  every  one 
among  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.     Nay,  if  there  was  any  benefit 
in  having  the  blind  eye  opened,  or  the  deaf  ear  unstopped,  or  the  lost  limb 
restored,  or  the  sick  heart  strengthened,  or  the  mind  that  was  full  of  devils 
completely  delivered,  then  Judas  was  endowed  with  power  to  perform  all 
these  wonderful  works.     Looking  from  a  hitman  point  of  view  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Judas,  as  a  disciple  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  must  regard 
that  position  as  one  of  the  highest  and  the  best  that  any  man  upon  earth 
was  ever  permitted  to  occupy. 

The  character  of  the  traitor  was  altogether  singular.  It  was  a  strange 
compound  of  outward  beauty  and  inward  deformity.  The  man  must  have 
had  a  fair  appearaneie  in  the  eyes  of  men.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
the  fairest  appearances  are  the  most  suspieious.  We  have  no  difficulty  in 
believing  the  old  opinion,  that  the  serpent  was  one  of  the  prettiest  creatures 
that  lived  and  sported  in  the  earthly  paradise.  It  had  not  then  been  doomed 
to  crawl  among  the  dust,  and  leave  its  slimy  trail  upon  everything  it  touched. 
Sparkling  with  the  finest  colours,  and  moving  with  the  greatest  dignity,  it 
seemed  fit  to  meet  and  converse  with  the  first  and  best  of  women.  We 
know  that  the  tree  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  Eden,  was  one  of  the  fairest 
in  the  holy  garden.  But  among  all  the  fair  objects  that  met  the  eye,  and 
quick^ed  the  desire  of  our  first  parents,  there  was  none  more  deceitful  than 
the  lovely  serpent  and  the  golden  fruit.  The  serpent  was  a  devil ;  the  apple 
was  a  curse.  And  as  Eve  listened  to  the  one,  and  partook  of  the  other,  she 
was  beguiled  by  a  traitor,  and  brought  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  treachery. 
Much  the  same  was  it  with  the  fair  appearance  of  Judas  Iscariot.  It 
covered  a  heart  the  most  deceitful,  and  a  soul  the  most  Satanic,  that  ever 
dwelt  in  a  fleshly  tabernacle.  But,  notwithstanding  these  things,  he  found 
his  way  into  the  company  of  Jesus  and  his  brethren.  The  man's  outward 
appearance  must  have  been  extremely  plausible.    There  was  something 
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about  him  on  which  the  Son  of  God  could  look  without  abhorrence,  and 
without  a  frown  of  indignation.  We  read  of  a  young  man  coming  to  Jesus, 
and  asking  the  way  of  eternal  life.  He  could  say  that  he  believed  in  the 
greatness  and  goodness  of  Grod.  He  could  say  that  he  was  free  from  all  the 
gross  and  outrageous  kinds  of  wickedness ;  and  as  a  mark  of  the  excellence 
which  he  possessed,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  loved  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
moral  beauty.  But  that  beauty  was  only  the  flush  that  appears  amidst  the 
pale  hue  of  the  consumptive  cheek ;  it  was  only  the  spot  of  ethereal  blue, 
that  may  be  seen  through  the  broken  clouds.  When  tested  by  the  crucify- 
ing power  of  the  cross,  the  young  man  appeared  weak  and  selfish,  vain  and 
worthless.  So  with  Judas.  There  seems  to  have  been  enough  of  external 
beauty  to  make  the  Saviour  regard  him  with  forbearance,  if  not  with  com- 
placency ;  and  at  least  there  seems  to  have  been  enough  of  external  plausi- 
bility, to  secure  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  disciples^  It  may  be  that  the 
man  did  not  know  himself  completely,  and  supposed  that  he  was  honest  in 
his  profession.  Self-deception  is,  to  some  extent,  needful  in  playing  the 
hypocrite  for  a  lengthened  season.  Tou  need  to  work  the  soul  into  a  state 
of  mock  earnestness,  if  not  of  real  earnestness,  before  you  can  speak  with 
interest  of  things  which  you  disbelieve,  before  you  can  join  in  any  work 
which  you  despise,  before  you  can  company  with  people  whom  yon  dislike, 
and  before  you  can  expose  yourself  to  reproach  and  danger  for  the  sake  of 
your  companions.  Tet  Judas  was  doing  every  one  of  these  for  a  period  of 
nearly  three  years.  And  unless  we  suppose  the  man  to  have  been  afflicted 
with  a  false  impression  of  his  own  sincerity,  there  is  reason  to  think  he  would 
have  betrayed  himself,  long  before  he  betrayed  the  Saviour.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  did  not  betray  himself.  WheUier  wittingly  or  no,  he  wore  the 
mask  with  complete  success.  In  his  private  dealings  with  his  brethren,  he 
must  have  shown  a  deep  interest  in  them  and  in  their  Master ;  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  good  cause,  he  must  have  displayed  not  a  little  enthusiasm. 
The  disciples  made  Judas  their  treasurer ;  and  unless  they  had  believed  in 
his  honesty,  and  had  great  confidence  in  his  character,  they  never  would 
have  entrusted  him  Vith  a  purse  which  seldom  contained  enough  to  meet 
their  pressing  necessities. 

Viewed  from  without,  the  character  of  the  traitor  was  in  many  respects 
very  good ;  but  when  we  look  a  little  beneath  the  surface,  that  character 
appears  widely  different.  The  man  was  worldly-minded,  and  selfish, 
and  dishonest ;  he  was  mean,  and  cunning,  and  impertinent.  In  common 
with  the  other  disciples,  he  looked  upon  the  Messiah  as  a  temporal  prince. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  so  long  and  so  far  as  this  thought  reigned  in  his 
mind,  he  was  sincere  in  his  discipleship.  He  was  thoroughly  earnest  in 
ambition.  He  maintained  his  smooth  face  and  his  fair  speech  ;  he  wrought 
well,  and  preached  well ;  he  learned  well ;  and,  in  the  formal  sense  of  the 
term,  it  may  be,  he  prayed  well,  for  the  place  of  a  prince  in  Christ's  earthly 
kingdom.  But  at  length  his  baseness  became  so  manifest,  that  the  amiable 
John  called  him  a  thie^  because  he  bore  away  the  contents  of  the  bag.  The 
occasion  on  which  John  used  the  expression,  was  fitted  to  throw  light  upon 
the  dark  inner  nature  of  Iscariot.  Jesus  was  reclining  at  meat  in  liie  house 
of  Simon  the  leper ;  behind  Him  comes  Mary  of  Bethany,  with  a  pound  of 
spikenard,  to  anoint  His  sacred  feet.  The  house  of  Simon  was  filled  with  the 
odour,  but  the  heart  of  Judas  was  filled  with  its  covetousness :  ^^  Why  was  not 
this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor?"  That 
word  was  a  heart  picture,  in  which  the  disciples  might  easily  discover  much 
that  was  suspicious.    That  word  was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  read^  that 
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brought  down  upon  the  traitor  the  open  and  firm  rebuke  of  his  Lord  and 
Master.  And  as  a  specimen  of  the  man's  meanness,  and  cunning,  and  im- 
pertinence, we  have  but  to  think  of  him  selling  his  Teacher  for  a  trifle,  en- 
gaging to  give  Him  up  to  his  deadly  foes ;  and  then  see  the  bold  hypocrite 
coming  into  the  upper  room,  where  Christ  and  the  eleven  were  assembled, 
and  sitting  down  to  the  passover,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred !  Oh,  how  vile 
does  man  appear,  when  his  blackness  is  shown  in  the  light  of  heaven. 

The  conduct  of  the  traitor  was  extremely  base.     He  betrayed  the  best 
friend  he  had  ever  found  in  this  world.     We  know  not  what  advantages 
Jadas  possessed  in  the  house  of  Simon,  his  father,  or  in  the  village  ot 
Karioth,  where  he  dwelt ;  we  know  not  how  far  he  enjoyed  the  constant 
warmth  of  a  mother's  love,  or  the  generous  kindness  of  brotherly  and  sisterly 
affection  ;  we  know  not  how  many  he  had  met  with  in  the  world  to  warn 
him  of  his  dangers,  and  teach  him  the  way  of  safety,  and  cultivate  his 
spiritual  tastes,  and  employ  him  in  the  work  of  Heaven.     But  certain  we 
are,  that  none  of  them  had  ever  shown  him  more  earnest  love,  and  more 
kindly  attention,  than  he  had  received  from  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     He  had 
taught  him  like  a  father;  He  had  led  him  about  like  a  brother;  He  had 
shown  him  the  evils  of  iniquity ;  He  had  set  before  him  the  way  of  Divine 
forgiveness ;  He  was  preparing  to  give  His  life  for  the  world's  redemption, — 
and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  love,  Judas  betrayed  his  Friend  into  the  hands 
of  His  greatest  enemies.     The  crime  was  cotnmitted  without  the  smallest 
provocation.     Nor  is  this  the  worst  view  of  the  traitor's  conduct.     He  be- 
trayed a  person  whom  he  knew  to  be  innocent,  and  whom  he  had  good 
reason  to  regard  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind.     If  iie 
had  discovered  anything  wrong  in  the  teaching  or  in  the  life  of  Christ,  any 
evidence  of  sin  in  His  behaviour,  or  falsehood  in  His  pretensions,  there 
might  have  been  some  excuse  for  handing  Him  over  to  the  officers  of  justice. 
The  person  deserves  both  praise  and  reward,  who  detects  a  criminal  and 
brings  him  forth  to  punishment.    But  there  was  no  evidence  that  Christ  was 
a  sinner;   there  was  no  evidence  that  Christ  was  an  impostor.     No  one 
knew  better  than  Judas  that  his  Master  was  holy,  and  harmless,  and  unde- 
filed.     If  reason  and  faith  had  been  allowed  to  do  their  own  work,  none  of 
the  disciples  coaid  reflect  upon  what  they  knew  of  the  lessons,  and  labours, 
and  miracles,  and  promises,  and  intentions  of  Christ,  without  discovering 
that  He  was  nothing  less  than  a  Divine  Man  and  a  Divine  Saviour ;  and 
yet,  in  defiance  of  reason,  and  in  defiance  of  faith,  the  traitor  sold  his  Master 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  I     The  manner  in  which  the  treachery  was  carried 
out,  goes  far  to  increase  its  infamy.     Judas  behaves  like  an  incarnate  devil ; 
he  puts  himself  in  front  of  a  band  of  ruffians ;  he  carries  no  Weapons ;  he 
wishes  to  appear  throughout  like  a  picture  of  innocence.     There  are  swords 
among  the  multitude,  but  he  has  none ;  there  are  staves  in  many  a  hand, 
bat  his  hand  is  empty.     His  heart,  however,  is  a  quiver  full  of  poisoned 
arrows.     Among  all  the  vile  men  that  composed  the  rabble,  there  was  none 
80  vile  as  '*  the  man  who  was  guide  to  them  that  took  Jesus."    He  knew  the 
place  to  which  his  Master  had  resorted ;  he  makes  his  way  to  the  scene  of 
Christ's  bitter  agonies ;  he  breaks  in  upon  His  holiest  devotions ;  he  advances 
with  the  air  of  a  friend,  and  employs  a  token  of  the  closest  friendship,  to 
mark  out  his  victim.     Assuredly  there  was  a  wound  inflicted  that  went  not 
merely  to  the  heart  of  human  affection,  but  to  the  heart  of  Divine  love, 
when  Judas  betrayed  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss.     And  after  all  that  has 
been  sou^t  and  said  upon  the  subject,  the  motives  that  possessed  the  man 
ia  this  foul  deed,  are  still  involved  in  mystery.    It  may  be  that  Judas  was 
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ffisappointed  in  his  hopes  of  earthly  aggrandisement;  it  may  be  that  he 
keenly  felt  th«  rebuke  of  Jesus,  when  He  forbad  him  to  complain  of  Mary's 
pouring  out  the  precious  ointment ;  it  may  be  that  he  expected  more  from 
the  chief  priests  than  the  paltry  sum  of  thirty  pieees  of  silver  (some  L.4,  lOs. 
of  English  money) ;  it  may  be  that  Satan  had  eaQored  him  for  his  prey  by 
some  peculiar  temptation,  and  now  set  him  to  the  worst  of  all  employnieiits. 
But  whatever  were  the  motives,  the  deed  was  the  base^  of  which  any  man 
was  ever  guilty.  It  surpasses  Satan's  madness  in  the'  work  of  tempting 
Christ ;  it  surpasses  any  madness  that  man  can  lay  to  Satan's  charge.  And 
if  any  man  of  modern  times  becomes  guilty  of  betraying  the  Lord  Jesus  with 
a  &ir  face  and  a  false  profession,  let  him  know  and  remember  that  he  is 
betraying  a  friendly,  and  holy,  and  divine,  and  perfect  Saviour. 

The  repentcmce  of  the  traitor  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  It  was  a 
false  repentance,  and  yet  in  very  much  it  resembles  that  godly  sorrow  which 
worketh  as  a  means  of  salvation.  Judas  was  deeply  convinced  of  his 
iniquity.  He  viewed  it  as  a  personal  crime ;  he  made  no  attempt  at  blaming 
others,  no  attempt  at  blaming  the  evil  heart  or  the  old  serpent^  and  no 
attempt  at  palliation  or  excuse.  He  felt  the  sting  in  his  own  conscience,  he 
charged  the  guilt  home  to  his  own  soul,  and,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in 
which  he  had  spoken  an  honest  word  regarding  himself  for  years,  he  ex- 
claimed, ''  I  have  sinned."  Nor  did  he  confine  this  statement  to  his  own 
bosom,  or  his  own  chamber ;  he  went  openly  into  the  presence  of  the  chief 
priests,  and  made  confession  of  his  crime.  This  is  more  than  we  hear  of 
Peter  doing,  in  the  time  of  his  repentance.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he 
went  back  to  the  high  priest's  palace,  sought  out  the  maid  and  the  men  who 
heard  him  deny  his  Lord,  and  told  them  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  words,  and 
oaths,  and  cursings.  But  Judas  stood  forth  in  the  temple,  amidst  many  of 
those  who  knew  what  he  had  done,  and  there  he  declared  that  his  deed  was 
one  of  black  transgi-ession.  The  repentance  of  Judas  was  also  accompanied 
with  bitter  sorrow.  He  felt  the  pangs  of  murder  in  his  heai't;  be  saw  the 
point  in  which  lay  his  peculiar  guilt — he  had  betrayed  innocent  blood  ;  the 
memory  of  the  Saviour's  purity,  and  kindness,  and  mercy,  and  love,  was 
quite  enough  to  melt  the  hardened  heart  into  tears  of  burning  sorrow.  And 
more  than  all  these  things,  the  man  was  intensely  anxious  to  counteract  the 
evil  he  had  committed.  He  tried  to  break  the  unholy  covenant  he  had 
made  with  the  rulers ;  he  threw  down  the  purchase -money  as  a  things  that 
he  could  not  keep,  or  spend,  or  enjoy ;  and  he  plainly  wished  to  obtain  the 
freedom  of  his  injured  Master.  In  the  conviction  of  personal  guilt;  in  the 
open  confession  of  his  fault;  in  the  feelings  of  pungent  sorrow;  in  the 
attempt  to  undo  the  evil,  by  casting  down  the  pieces  of  silver,  and  declar- 
ing the  innocence  of  Christ — ^we  have  in  the  procedure  of  Judas  sooie  im- 
portant elements  of  a  real  and  decided  repentance.  But  some  things  were 
awanting,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  penitence  of  great  transgressors,  and 
for  want  of  these  the  traitor  remained  unpardoned  and  unsaved.  The 
defects  of  Judas'  repentance  are  briefly  the  following :  he  did  not  feel  his 
sin  as  an  evil  committed  against  the  Lord  his  God ;  he  did  not  mention  the 
name  of  God  in  aU  his  confessions ;  he  looked  more  to  the  consequences 
than  to  the  nature  of  his  crime;  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  one  sin,  without 
thinking  upon  all  his  other  sins ;  and,  worst  of  all,  his  sorrow  sent  him  only 
into  the  presence  of  man — he  never  cried  to  God  for  mercy,  he  never  looked 
to  the  love  which  f  ows  from  the  heart  of  Jesus,  for  compassion  and  forgive- 
ness. And  failing  these  things,  it  is  no  wonder  that  bis  sin  drove  him  to 
despair,  and  sent  him  to  die  the  death  of  a  suicide. 
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The  doom  of  the  traitor  is  awfully  aolemniBing.  There  is  not  a  ray  of 
light  to  cheer  the  gloom  in  which  he  died.  From  every  point  of  view  it  is 
a  dark  valley,  whose  sloping  sides  are  lost  amidst  the  darkness  of  perdition. 
The  last  look  which  we  get  of  the  traitor  upon  the  earth,  is  terrific.  We  see 
him  leave  the  temple  of  God  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  rush  to  inherit  the 
curse  of  him  that  hangeth  himself  upon  a  tree*  There  is  another  statement, 
from  the  pen  of  Luke  (Acts  i«  18),  in  which  we  read  of  him  falling  head- 
long, bursting  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushing  out.  The 
most  natural  way  of  looking  at  these  apparently  conflicting  statements,  is  to 
suppose  them  both  to  be  strictly  correct.  They  supplement  each  other.  It 
is  easy  to  believe  that  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hung  himself  was  standing 
upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice  ;  it  is  most  likely  that  he  would  choose  a  spot 
remote  from  common  observation ;  it  is  certain  there  would  be  few  to  follow 
his  footsteps,  and  seek  him  when  amissing ;  in  course  of  time  his  decaying 
body  would  ^1  headlong  from  the  tree,  and  far  down  among  the  rocks  it 
would  be  found  in  the  condition  which  Luke  has  described.  It  would 
appear,  from  the  account  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Judas  died 
in  the  Fuller's  field,  or  the  field  of  blood.  As  that  field  is  now  pointed  out 
to  modern  travellers,  it  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  very  steep  and 
rugged  cliffs ;  and  no  doubt,  if  Judas  hung  upon  the  face  of  these,  and 
fell  from  the  giddy  height,  his  corpse  would  be  fearfully  mangled,  and 
present  a  most  hideous  spectacle.  But  by  far  the  worst  views  which  we  get 
of  the  traitor's  doom,  are  those  which  relate  to  his  spiritual  and  eternal 
condition.  These  views  are  all  contained  in  the  solemn  words  of  Jesus. 
While  yet  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  the  man  is  described  as  a  devil. 
He  moved  to  and  fro  among  the  disciples,  like  an  infernal  spirit ;  and  when 
the  demon  fairly  took  possession  of  his  mind,  as  we  read  in  John  xiii.  27, 
and  sent  him  to  complete  his  awful  work,  he  became  prepared  for  the 
destinies  of  the-  lower  world.  As  we  near  the  close  of  his  life  we  find  Christ 
speaking  in  terms,  that  cannot  be  mistaken ;  He  describes  the  son  of  Simon 

as  a  ^^  son  of  perdition ;"  He  says,  ^^  Woe  unto  that  man it  had 

been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom."  And  when  we  think  of 
Judas  ascending  to  the  bar  of  God,  when  we  think  of  him  driven  away  in 
his  wickedness,  sent  down  to  the  prison  of  the  universe,  and  doomed  to  re- 
main there  until  he  has  learned  what  Jesus  means  by  ^*  everlasting  punish- 
ment," we  have  a  glimpse  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  '^  son  of  perdition."  Better, 
surely,  for  a  man  never  to  see  tho  light  of  life,  than  to  close  that  light  in  the 
darkness  of  destaructioii. 

We  have  already  extended  this  paper  to  an  undue  length,  and  must  now, 
in  a  few  sentences,  dispose  of  the  lessons  which  Christians  should  learn  from 
the  public  history  of  the  traitor.  From  almost  every  point  there  comes  a 
lesson  of  warning,  and  watchfulness,  and  prayer.  We  may  be  very  like 
disciples  of  the  Saviour,  and  yet  not  disciples  in  reality.  The  heart  is  prone 
to  deceit;  the  heart  is  difiicult  to  know,  and  difficult  to  guard.  All  our 
safety  lies  in  living  connection  and  earnest  intercourse,  with  God.  The 
Bible  is  powerful  to  instruct :  the  means  of  grace  are  powerful  to  suggest 
and  strengthen  holy  resolutions.  But  prayer  is  almighty;  it  moves  the  hand, 
it  moves  the  heart,  of  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent. 


A  GROUP  OF  PERSECUTORS. 

» 

The  council  that  sat  in  Edinburgh  was  a  group  of  persecutors — the  lairds 
in  the  different  localities  throughout  the  country  formed  groups  of  perse- 
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cutors — and  so  did  the  curates,  the  spies,  and  the  infonners.  Bnt  it  is  ano- 
ther class  of  persons  to  whom  especially  we  now  refer,  namely,  the  military 
commanders  of  the  period.  These  men,  for  the  most  part,  exercised  great 
cruelty  and  injustice  in  their  vocation.  Not  to  mention  the  brutal  Dalzell 
of  Bins,  who  was  the  very  embodiment  of  savageism,  and  others  akin  to  him, 
who  discharged  their  office  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  persecutions  in  Scot- 
land, we  intend  to  confine  our  remarks  more  particularly  to  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  characters,  the  more  popularly  known  persecutors,  -who  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  when  the  moorlands  were  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of 
the  ^'  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held." 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  this  class  was  Claverhouse,  Viscount  of 
Dundee.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troopers  in  the  year  1678,  and 
executed  his  commission  with  great  energy  during  the  last  ten  years  of  that 
dismal  period.  Under  a  gay  and  fascinating  exterior,  he  concealed  a  proud, 
cruel,  and  ambitious  temper.  A  man  reckless  of  death  himself,  he  was  espe- 
cially prompt  to  inflict  it  on  others.  The  cruelty  of  his  disposition  fully  de- 
veloped itself  in  his  raids  through  the  Scottish  moorlands  in  quest  of  the 
fugitive  Covenanters. 

**  There,  worthy  of  his  masters,  came 
The  despot's  champion,  bloody  Orakam, 
To  stain  for  aye  a  warrior's  sword, 
And  lead  a  fierce,  though  fiiwning  horde. 
The  human  bloodhounds  of  the  earth, 
To  hunt  the  peasant  from  his  hearth.'' 

Claverhouse  entered  with  heart  and  hand  on  the  bloody  work  of  persecu- 
tion. It  was  an  employment  that  exactly  suited  him ;  and  no  scruples  of 
conscience  prevented  him  from  peipetrating  the  most  flagitious  acts.  His 
cruelties  have  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  Scottish  mind  to  the  present  day. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  upland  districts,  the  traces  of  his  spoliation  and 
murder  were  to  be  seen.  After  Bothwell,  the  military,  like  beasts  of  prey, 
were  let  loose  on  the  country  at  large ;  the  wide  districts  of  Ayrshire,  Gid- 
loway,  and  Nithsdale,  were  committed  to  him,  within  which  he  was  at  full 
liberty  to  range  and  to  exercise  the  utmost  severity  on  the  Nonconformists. 
In  his  perambulations,  he  made  strict  search  after  all  who  had  been  at  Both- 
well  ;  these  he  despoiled,  appropriating  whatever  was  portable,  to  his  use,  and 
even  condescended  to  low  acts  of  pilfering,  at  the  expense  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless.  The  veritable  historians  of  the  period  inform  us,  that  he  never 
paid  anything  for  his  quarters,  but  lived  at  discretion  on  the  south  and  west. 
Wherever  this  cavalier  marched,  misery  and  desolation  were  left  in  his  track. 
In  traversing  the  moorlands,  every  house  was  visited,  however  remote,  as 
plundering  was  a  special  object  of  the  troopers.  On  one  occasion,  he  drove 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  ward  of  Nithsdale,  between  New  Cumnock 
and  the  town  of  Sanquhar,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  before  him  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  interrogated,  and  captured,  and  robbed,  and  shot  them  at  his 
pleasure. 

In  Galloway,  the  mischief  he  inflicted  was  incalculable.  From  the  varioos 
farmhouses  he  visited,  he  either  carried  off  the  horses  he  found,  or  he  made 
their  owners  pay  for  them.  There  were  few  households  in  the  south  and 
west  into  which  he  did  not  introduce  distress.  His  cruelties  to  little  children 
were  disgraceful,  and  degraded  him  below  the  status. of  man.  Around  the 
heads  of  some  of  them  he  tied  sharp  cords,  and  twisted  them  with  the  buU 
end  of  his  pistol  till  the  flesh  was  cut  deep  into  the  skull,  others  he  8US{>ended 
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from  the  beams  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  bj  cords  tied  ronnd  their  thumbs, 
and  all  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  information.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The 
little  men  remained  firm.  The  murders  he  committed  in  cold  blood  are  the 
topics  of  conversation  in  the  solitudes,  till  the  present  daj,  for  almost  every- 
where, in  the  deserts,  are  to  be  found  the  graves  of  those  who  were  slaughtered 
by  him  and  his  troopers.  He  fiew  over  the  land  like  an  angel  of  death ;  and 
no  name  was  more  dreaded  in  his  time,  and  no  visitation  was  deemed  more 
calamitous,  than  the  sight  of  this  terrible  man,  and  his  dragoons  at  his  back. 
"  The  bloody  Clavers"  was  the  name  by  which  he  went ;  and  it  was  no  mis- 
Domer,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  family  within  the  wide  district  over  which  he 
roamed,  that  had  not  a  death  to  lament,  either  in  their  own  circle  or  in  that 
of  their  kindred — b,  death  occasioned  by  his  means.  Others  of  the  persecuting 
junto  might  cope  with  him  in  cruelty,  but  none  could  equal  him  in  the  num- 
ber of  his  slain  victims.  And  then  he  was  so  swift  in  his  movements ;  he 
seemed  to  possess  a  sort  of  ubiquity ;  he  was  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 
His  black  war-steed  carried  him  like  lightning  over  the  country,  and  no 
danger  deterred  him  in  moors  or  on  mountains.  Only  one  thing  appalled 
him,  and  that  was  the  stealthy  and  silent  mist  that  crept  softly  but  irresist- 
ably  across  his  path,  and  threaitened  to  become  his  winding  sheet  in  the 
pathless  waste.  By  night  and  by  day  he  was  at  his  post,  and  no  rest  was 
allowed  to  the  lonely  wanderers  who  sought  to  repose  their  weary  limbs  for 
but  a  night  in  a  human  dwelling.  The  dark  spirit  of  all  evil  brooded  over 
him,  and  stimulated  him  to  a  pitch. of  activity  unknown  to  his  fellow- perse- 
cutors. His  was  the  moving  mind  within  the  territory  assigned  him,  and 
even  beyond  it,  for  the  sparks  of  his  zeal  flew  far  around,  and  kindled  up 
many  a  blazing  fire  that  otherwise  would  never  have  been  seen  to  bum.  But 
Claverhouse  had  his  associates  within  the  district  appointed  him ;  he  had  his 
fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field  of  persecuting  violence,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  was  Lagg. 

Sir  Kobert  Grierson  of  Lagg,  in  Nithsdale,  was  of  a  kindred  spirit  with 
Claverhouse.  He  traversed  the  same  districts  in  his  career  of  persecution. 
He  was  a  man  distinguished  for  profanity,  cruelty,  and  sensuality.  He 
differed  from  Claverhouse  in  his  exterior  manners,  for  he  was  coarse,  and 
vulgar,  and  brutal,  and  exhibited  little  of  the  gentleman.  The  name  of 
Claverhouse  was  indeed  a  terror  to  the  poor  country  people,  but  Lagg's  name 
was  still  more  terrible.  N«  person  ever  expected  mercy  from  Lagg,  for  he 
far  outstripped  his  fellow-persecutors  in  the  savageness  of  his  disposition ; 
and  when  any  of  them  wished  to  exercise  mercy  in  certain  circumstances,  he 
stormed  and  swore,  and  would  on  no  account  relax  in  his  purpose.  He  exe- 
cuted his  commission  against  the  poor  wanderers  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
sought,  on  every  occasion,  to  display  the  brutality  of  his  temper.  No  instru- 
ment could  be  more  fitted  for  the  work  than  he  was,  and  few  plied  their 
vocation  with  greater  assiduity. 

He  had  a  place  of  residence  at  Garryhorn,  in  Carsphairn,  in  the  heart  of 
the  wilds  of  Upper  Galloway,  which  at  that  time  was  occupied  by  many 
Nonconformists,  and  where  the  venerable  John  Semple  had  reared  so  many 
witnesses  "for  Christ's  crown  and  covenant."  The  house  in  which  he  dwelt 
is  still  standing,  and  we  have  seen  the  bed  in  which  he  slept.  It  is  made  of 
strong  boards  of  oak  overlapping  one  another,  and  beneath,  at  one  end,  was  a 
small  kennel,  in  which  he  kept  a  favourite  dog.  We  once  held  a  conventicle 
at  this  place,  without  any  fear  of  interruption  from  the  redoubted  persecutor. 
It  was  from  his  head  quarters  here  that  he  sallied  out  with  his  dogs  and 
troopers,  and  scoured  the  country  round  and  round,  searching  every  glen, 
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and  ravine,  and  moss  bog,  and  mountain  cave,  with  the  keenest  scent  and 
eagerness.  On  this  account,  the  worthies  in  hiding  had  enough  ado  to  elude 
his  pursuit,  even  in  the  most  inaccessible  retreats.  His  dogs  were  of  great 
use  to  him  in  this  respect,  for  thej  sniffed  out  the  hiding-places  among  the 
rocks  on  the  hills,  and  discovered  other  places  of  resort  which  otherwise  could 
not  easily  have  been  found. 

We  could  furnish  man  j  instances  of  this  man's  extreme  cruelty,  confirma- 
tory of  what  we  have  here  stated.  The  following  is  an  instance  to  the 
point : — ^When  the  good  Mr  Bell  of  Whiteside,  in  Galloway,  was  captured, 
and  condemned  to  be  shot  on  the  spot,  he  requested  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
pray.  This  Lagg  peremptorily  refused,  and  with  cursing  and  swearing, 
vociferated, — '*  What  the  devil !  have  you  not  had  time  enough  to  pray  since 
Bothwell  ?  "  and  then  he  immediately  shot  him,  along  with  a  number  more, 
and  would  not  allow  "  their  dead  bodies  to  be  put  in  graves."  Sometime 
after  this,  when  the  Viscount  Kenmnir  reproved  him  for  his  brutal  conduct 
to  Mr  Bell,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  his,  Lagg  replied, — '^  Take  him  if  joa 
will  and  salt  him  in  your  beef  barrel."  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  coarseness 
and  the  ferocity  of  this  pink  of  persecutors. 

Lagg's  name  is  quite  ^miliar  to  this  day  in  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  and 
some  legendary  tales  respecting  his  death  and  burial  are  still  current  in  the 
district.  It  appears  that  Lagg  was  comparatively  a  young  man  during  the 
persecution.  He  lived  after  the  revolution,  and  we  have  heard  the  following 
anecdote  told  by  a  worthy  minister,  a  native  of  Galloway,  illustrative  of  the 
terror  which  the  name  of  Lagg  inspired  for  a  long  time  after  the  cessation  of 
the  troublous  times.  A  gentleman,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Lagg,  had  with 
him  a  youthful  servant,  who  felt  an  irrepressible  desire  to  see  the  man  who 
had  been  so  famous  as  a  persecutor  in  his  younger  days.  He  requested  of 
his  master  the  favour  of  being  called  into  the  room  where  Lagg  was,  on  pre- 
tence of  receiving  some  commands.  When  he  entered,  Lagg  turned  round 
in  his  chair,  and  staring  with  his  large  red  eyes,  cried  out  in  a  startling  and 
stem  voice, — *'  Are  there  ony  Whigs  in  Gallowa*  noo,  lad  I "  The  young 
man,  overcome  with  fear,  made  a  speedy  retreat  from  the  apartment.  It  is 
fearful  to  think  of  such  a  man  as  Lagg  being  invested  with  irresponsible 
military  power,  a  man  so  fierce  and  indomitable,  so  unprincipled  and  re- 
morseless. 

The  next  in  our  group  shall  be  Colonel  James  Douglas,  brother  to  the 
Laird  of  Drumlanrig.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  persecutors,  and 
discharged  his  commission  with  great  precision  on  the  poor  covenanters.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  stiiTing  man,  and  the  commander  of  a  sprightly  com- 
pany of  troopers.  This  James  Douglas  was,  by  the  council  in  Edinburgh, 
invested  with  extensive  powers,  and  sent  abroad  over  the  land  on  his  mission 
of  bloodshed.  He  was  nothing  inferior  in  cruelty  and  persecuting  outrage 
to  Claverhouse  and  Lagg,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  his  raids  through 
the  south  and  west.  He  was  highly  connected,  being  a  branch  of  the  *'  bluidy 
house  o'  Drumlanrig,"  and  consequently,  may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed 
a  considerable  degree  of  haughtiness  in  his  conduct,  even  toward  his  brother 
officers.  His  murders  committed  in  the  fields  were  of  the  same  complexion 
with  those  of  Claverhouse  and  Lagg,  and  numerous  other  slaughtermen,  who 
were  sent  abroad  over  the  land. 

After  the  rescue  of  Enterkin  Pass,  whidi  took  place  in  the  year  1 684,  the 
middle  parishes  of  Nithsdale  were  subjected  to  grievous  and  harassing  treat- 
ment ;  and  as  that  incident  occurred  only  a  few  miles  from  the  gates  of  the 
Castle  of  Drumlanrig,  '^  the  house  o'  the  hassoc,''  as  it  was  familiarly  called, 
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it  was  to  be  expected  that  Jfimes  Douglas  would  be  more  espedallj  actiTC 
in  the  surrounding  district.  The  distress  caused  in  the  eight  parishes  arouoAf 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  those  concerned  in  the  rescue,  was  extreme. 
James  Douglas  was  known  in  those  parts  for  his  crueltj  and  treachery,  but 
bis  name  has  not  left  so  deep  an  impress  on  the  popular  mind  as  those  of 
Clayerhouse  and  Lagg,  though  he  was  no  less  energetic  than  thej. 

It  is  said^  that  after  the  persecution  ended,  James  Douglas  got  time  to  re- 
flect on  his  previous  conduct,  and  that  he  became  a  decided  penitent.  Pro* 
bably  the  death  of  Alison,  the  Chamberlain  to  Drumlanrig,  maj  have  con- 
tributed to  this.  The  state  of  this  man's  mind,  on  his  deathbed,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Wodrow,  of  the  most  distressing  description,  and  he  died  in  great 
agony  and  horror.  He  was  an  apostate  from  the  good  cause,  and  became  a 
violent  persecutor.  This  occurrence,  which  we  have  given  elsewhere  in  some- 
what full  detail)  may  have  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  Colonel. 

We  might  here  introduce  a  goodly  number  more  of  these  furious  persecutors, 
and  we  had  especially  in  our  eye  that  notorious  scapegrace,  Peter  Inglis,  but 
we  have  not  room  for  him.  With  him  may  be  classed  Bonshaw,  Strachan, 
Crichton,  Westerraw,  Turner,  Bannatine,  Murray,  and  a  host  of  desperate 
characters,  whose  work  was  to  murder  the  poor  wanderers  in  the  fields.  The 
three  we  have  sketched  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  entire  swarm  of 
the  military  officials  who  wrought  such  havoc  among  the  peasantry.  We 
may  easily  conceive  the  woeful  condition  in  which  the  country  was  placed 
under  the  dominion  of  those  **  booted  apostles,"  as  they  were  called,  who 
sought,  by  such  violent  measures^  to  convert  the  honest  covenanters  to  prelacy. 

A.    0« 


PROVIDENCE  AND  LAW  IN  HISTORY. 

It  is  but  natural  that  one  should  in^ire  into  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the 
men  of  the  past  Besides  the  insatiable  curiosity  which  leads  savants  to  con- 
struct inductive  sciences,  there  is  here  a  sympathy,  potent  and  universal,  im- 
pelling men  to  the  inquiry.  The  civilizations  that  were  built  up,  the  wars 
that  were  engaged  in,  the  religions  that  were  believed,  the  philosophies  that 
were  current — ^all  were  the  product  of  men  like  as  we  are — ^springing  from 
the  same  source,  combating  many  of  the  same  difficulties  and  doubts,  and 
returning  at  last  to  the  great  Infinite  One,  to  whom  we  must  also  go.  In- 
different regarding  this  the  human  mind  can  never  become.  *'  Homo  sum, 
et  nihil  humanum  a  me  alienum  puto,^*  expresses  a  wide  and  perennial  feeling, 
which  has  found  outlet  in  the  early  ballads  of  every  people,  and  which  is  find- 
ing it  even  now,  in  the  works  of  our  Grotes,  our  Macaulay's,  and  our  Stephen's. 
The  historian's  occupation,  therefore,  cannot  but  be  a  high  and  holy  one.  To 
him  is  committed  the  construction  of  the  ark,  which  through  all  the  floods  and 
storms  of  time,  is  to  preserve  intact  the  feelings  and  actions  of  bygone  ages. 
He  stands  between  the  past  and  the  present,  and  bridges  over  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  deep,  dark,  and  meaningless  chasm,  enabling  us  to  pass  over 
and  mingle  with  our  departed  fellows,  that  we  may  return  from  the  inter- 
course braced  for  a  higher  life,  and  with  greater  and  holier  thoughts  than 
had  ever  been  ours.  Accuracy  in  detail  seems  therefore  to  be  a  primary 
duty  of  the  historian.  He  must  tell  us  how  our  ancestors  really  acted,  and 
not  impose  on  us  the  mere  figments  of  his  brain.  The  novelist  may  invent, 
but  he  must  narrate  simple  fact.  It  is  not  allowed  him  to  alter,  for  better 
or  worse,  a  single  feature,  any  more  than  a  painter  may  portray  a  cripple  as 
a  stalwart  warrior,  or  a  giant  as  a  manikin. 
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But,  while  this  is,  doubtless,  a  primary  dutj,  there  is  another,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  a  co-ordinate  one,  which  should  deeply  engage  his  attention — we 
mean  the  presence  of  God  in  history.  A  recital  of  ^ts  possessed  of  how- 
ever high  literary  eminence,  without  this  leavening  process,  is,  though  not 
rendered  completely  worthless,  deprived  of  half  its  value.  The  historian 
may  depict,  in  glowing  terms,  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war — may 
note  accurately  the  period  when  a  nation  was  born,'  when  it  reached  the 
culminating  point  of  its  glory,  and  when  it  declined — he  may  give  as  the 
date  of  every  siege  and  renowned  discovery — of  the  birth,  exploits,  and 
death  of  every  hero  that  has  acted  his  part  with  applause — but  this  alone  will 
not  suffice.  The  causes  which  produced  them,  and  above  all,  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Causer,  must  be  noted.  With  this,  as  one  of  the  canons  of  his 
art,  he  becomes  a  true  preacher  to  his  time,  in  justifying  the  ways  of  God 
to  man.  Happy  were  it  if  such  was  always  the  case,  but,  alas !  the  greatest 
of  our  historians  seems  to  have  forgotten  this,  or  wilfully  to  have  ignored  iu 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  method  of  writing 
history,  which,  in  the  present  day,  is  highly  popular,  but  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  based  on  entirely  erroneous  principles.  The  positive  philosophy 
of  Auguste  Comte  claims  it  as  its  legitimate  offspring,  a  philosophy  which,  as 
it  is  found  in  its  pure  and  unadulterated  form  in  the  writings  of  that  pseudo- 
philosopher,  seems  to  have  for  its  principal  object  the  complete  negation  of 
the  being  of  a  God.  In  his  own  language,  '^  the  heavens  declare  no  glory 
but  that  of  Newton  and  Laplace."  The  earth  is  equally  sterile  of  any  indi- 
cations of  a  Creator ;  and  man's  mind,  which,  to  every  humble  inquirer,  has 
presented  dark  and  inexplicable  phenomena,  but  a  refined  modification  of 
matter,  and  surrounded  with  so  little  mystery,  that  the  scalpel  of  the  anato- 
mist can  dispel  it.  God  Himself  is  but  a  phantom,  conjured  up  by  an  age 
theological  and  superstitious  in  its  tendencies,  but  which  must  quickly  vanish 
before  the  rising  light  of  Positivism,  an^the  truths  inculcated  by  its  messiab. 
Against  such  a  theory,  need  we  say  that  the  universal  voice  of  mankind 
protests,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  on  the  postulate,  that  God  is  non-existent? 
Even  the  followers  of  Comte  have  sung  their  palinode  over  the  obnoxious 
article ;  and  yet,  though  we  view  this  system  in  its  less  repulsive  aspect,  as 
presented  by  our  own  countryman,  Lewes,  its  dead  level  of  Materialism,  and 
colossal  structure  of  necessary  law,  disgust  rather  than  attract  us.  True,  he 
asserts  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  his  God,  like  the  ancient  Jupiter,  must 
bow  before  the  commands  of  the  terrible  Fates.  The  God  of  the  Positivist 
is  less  the  disposing  and  controlling  power  in  the  universe,  than  is  that  other 
Power  which  he  defies  and  designates  Law.  This  is  his  true  Numeu,  the 
only  legitimate  divinity  on  whose  altar  he  can  lay  his  offerings. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  whole  aspect  of  this  question  that  we  have 
at  present  to  deal,  but  with  a  branch  of  it,  which  springs  naturally  from  the 
parent  stem.  To  the  man  who  can  see  no  God  in  all  the  varied  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  the  past  history  of  the  human 
race  reads  no  lessons  of  a  being  "  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders."  Here,  he  asserts,  the  same  barrenness  is  everywhere  manifest. 
Seftrch  from  the  creation  of  man  till  the  present  moment  of  time— explore 
every  nook,  and  throw  the  light  of  a  philosophic  research  on  every  object 
you  encounter,  you  will  yet  fail  to  detect  the  slightest  mark  which  would  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  God.  In  the  most  sudden  and  bloody  revolutions — 
in  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties — ^in  the  fiimine  and  pestilence — ^in  the  birth 
of  a  new  religion,  and  the  invention  of  a  printing-press — there  is*  Law,  bat 
no  God.     There  is  change  everywhere  manifest,  which  is  the  subject  of  un- 
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erring  rule,  but  not  the  directing  hand  of  a  being  who  is  the  '^  same,  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever."  Into  this  notion  of  Law  let  us  look  a  little  closely. 
Between  it  and  the  Christian  idea  of  a  Providence,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  The  former  is  a  blind,  instinctive  power ; 
the  latter  a  living  and  loving  person.  To  the  law  of  gravitation,  for  instance, 
it  matters  not  whether  a  stone  or  a  man  be  hurled  from  the  precipice.  To 
it,  there  is  no  difference  between  them.  But  Providence  discerns  that  the 
one  is  but  lifeless  inert  matter,  the  other  a  thinking,  sensitive  being,  with  a 
soul  destined  to  live  for  ever.  Under  the  conception  of  Law,  there  can  be 
nothing  included  but  a  stern  fatalism.  In  Providence  there  is  comprehended 
the  picture  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  healing  the  sick,  causing  the  sun  to  rise, 
the  rain  to  descend,  the  com  to  grow,  striving  with  the  human  race  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  now  with  fiery  chastisements,  and  again 
with  the  voice  of  love,  presiding  over  the  affairs  of  each  individual  soul,  and 
evolving  in  His  own  mysterious  way  that  mighty,  and,  to  us,  complex  plan, 
which  to  all  eternity  will  continue  to  operate  with  undeviating  precision. 

But  are  we  then  to  allow  these  Laws  an  independent  existence,  like  that  of 
the  watch  when  it  has  left  the  hands  of  the  artificer,  or  the  ship  when  it  has 
been  completed  by  the  carpenter  ?  Are  we  to  separate  them  from  God,  ban- 
ishing Him  to  some  far-off  spot  in  infinite  space,  and  leaving  to  them  the  de- 
velopment of  humanity  T  We  think  not.  Laws  point  us,  by  implication,  to  a 
Lawgiver,  in  whose  will  they  must  be  dependent.  Or,  to  follow  another  line 
of  argument,  Law  in  itself  is  dead,  and  requires  as  much  as  the  world  it  rules, 
to  be  created.  With  them  it  is  brought  into  existence,  and  with  them  it 
necessarily  decays.  Now,  who  will  assert  that  God,  in  His  omnipotence, 
could  not  at  any  moment  blot  out  from  space  every  planet,  every  star,  that 
shines  f  If  so,  the  laws  which  govern  them  must  also  at  the  same  instant 
perish.  They  were  dependent  on  these  for  existence,  and  in  their  death,  law 
also  dies.  Therefore,  we  say,  God  reigns  over  all  laws,  and  they  are  depend- 
ent on  Him  at  every  moment,  for  their  continued  being.  Laws  of  nature 
are  thus  only  indications  of  God's  will,  in  which  there  is  no  wilfulness  ;  in- 
timations to  us,  that  He  is  really  present  in  all  the  events  of  history,  and  not 
as  the  deities  of  Epicurus,  utterly  unmindful  of  man,  or  reposing  in  solitary 
majesty  on  the  bright  abyss  of  His  own  infinite  essence. 

Christ  Himself  shall  here  lay  down  the  rule  for  our  interpretation  of 
historical  phenomena.  "  My  Father,"  He  says,  "  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work."  Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  words,  there  is  an  indication  of  the  direct 
presence  of  God,  flashing  out  on  us  with  excessive  brilliancy,  in  such  a  fact 
as  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  descent  of  Christianity,  when  Greek  thought 
was  modifying  Jewish  prejudice,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Lowly  One  might 
unite  them.  Luther  is  here  seen  led  on  to  his  mighty  conquests  by  the 
guiding  hand  of  an  omnipotent  power.  John  Knox  is  beheld  urged  onwards 
by  no  stem  rule  to  drive  Popery  from  his  native  land,  but  by  the  indwelling 
Spirit  of  God.  We  might,  in^fact,  rank  under  this  head  all  deeds  truly  great 
and  noble  that  were  ever  performed  by  man.  In  Christ's  words,  then,  there 
is  no  glorifying  of  natural  law.  In  fact,  they  stand  in  direct  antagonism  to 
this  empirical  method  of  reading  history.  He  say  empirical,  for  he  who  is 
content  with  such  explanations,  never  can  seize  the  true  meaning  of  history, 
but  will  forever  grasp  at  a  shadow.  We  will  never  arrive  at  an  explanation 
of  the  difiiculty,  why  God's  grace  was  vouchsafed  to  some  men  more  than 
others.  He  will  mistake  the  severity  of  purpose,  the  unflinching  will  which 
has  distinguished  every  martyr,  from  Stephen  downwards,  for  mere  stub- 
bornness, not  seeing  that  they  endured  everything,  because  there  was  a  right- 
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eous  God  overhead.  He  iviil  fail  to  discover  why  nations  iSotirish  and  why 
thej  decline  ;  and  above  all,  he  never  can  behold  in  its  true  light  the  mystery 
of  evil,  which,  like  dark  threads,  runs  through  the  whob  web  of  history. 
But  to  him  alone  who  devoutly  recognizes  the  principle  of  a  God  ever  present 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  chastising  the  sinner  and  supporting  the  virtaoas,  will 
the  clear  light  of  Heaven  be  given.  He  alone  will  discern  what  men  led 
the  truest  lives,  and  its  cause ;  what  nations  were  really  great,  and  why ; 
what  actions  were  most  godlike,  and  what  beliefs  were  the  truest.  To  him, 
history  will  be  no  dark  and  chaotic  mass,  heaped  up  by  human  passion  and 
prejudice,  but  forever  the  Spirit  of  God  will  be  seen  leading  forth  beaaty  and 
order  wherever  God  is  obeyed,  and  passing,  like  the  destroying  angel,  over 
the  Assyrian  camp,  wherever  He  is  denied,  or  His  commands  left  unper- 
formed. 1£ 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  the  life  of  a  Christian  pastor,  in  ordinary  circomstances, 
presents  few  outstanding  events  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  afford 
matter  for  varied  and  interesting  narrative.  He  may  have  poured  forth  religions 
instruction  from  a  richly-stored  mind  and  pious  heart,  which  has  proved  a  well>spring 
of  light  and  happiness  to  more  than  one  generation — he  may  have  trained  up  many 
young  people  for  the  service  of  God  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  fitting  them  for  acting 
a  consistent  and  useful  part  in  the  family,  the  Church,  and  the  world,  while  here, 
and  ripening  them  for  glory  hereafter — ^he  may  have  watched  by  the  bedside  of  the 
afflicted,  poured  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  wounded  heart,  and  enabled  many, 
in  '^  life's  last  hours,"  to  realize  the  blessed  experience,  that 

'^  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are." 

These  are  not  the  engagements  which  attract  the  eye,  and  call  forth  the  plaudits 
of  the  midtitude.  But  whatever  be  the  interest  of  the  world,  in  the  quiet  life  of  a 
faithful  and  retiring  minister  of  the  Gospel,  the  work  he  has  performed  is  fraught 
with  unspeakable  advantage  to  societ^y,  and  the  record  of  it  when  terminated  is  sug- 
gestive and  useful  to  the  living.  It  is,  after  all,  your  quiet,  steady,  nnasstiniing, 
prayerful  Christian  labourer,  who  is  stamping  his  impress  upon  cotemporaries  ;  and, 
while  converting  individuals  to  the  faith  and  service  of  Jesus,  is  elevating  the  general 
tone  of  society,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  incoming  of  millennial  glory.  The 
life  of  every  such  labourer  ought  to  be  interesting  and  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church. 

These  remarks  are  fittingly  illustrated  in  the  career  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stirling, 
late  of  Newton-Meams,  whose  death  was  recorded  in  the  Magazine  for  November 
last.     He  was  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  '^  country  minister,''  and  labomred 
among  the  same  people  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-nine  years.   His  lifie  was  a  quiet 
one — spent  very  much  of  it  in  his  study  with  his  Bible,  and  those  old  divines^  who 
have  drunk  so  deeply  into  its  spirit,  and  explain  it  with  such  unction  and  power.    The 
treasiu-es  thus  acquired  he  was  ever  and  anon  making  use  of  in  his  pulpit  ministra^ 
tions — in  his  visitations  from  house  to  house — in  his  intercourse  with  ministerial 
brethren — and  in  the  examination  of  students  under  the  care  of  the  Glasgow  Pres- 
bytery.   In  the  last-mentioned  duty  he  was  remarkably  faithful  and  successfiil ;  at  once 
attracting  the  young  men  by  his  fatherly  interest  in  them  and  gentle  kindly  way  of  deal- 
ing with  them,  and  astonishing  many  a  co-presbyter  by  his  profusion  of  theological 
lore,  and  his  acquaintance  with  ancient  tongues.   The  world  knew  little  of  him  when 
he  lived,  and  has  said  nothing  of  him  since  he  died  ;  but  the  inner  circle  amongst 
whom  he  moved — the  people  of  his  charge,  and  the  ministerial  brethren  and  other 
friends  with  whom  he  held  sweet  fellowship — cannot  easily  forget  him ; — ^his  image 
is  imprinted  on  their  hearts — ^his  sayings  and  doings  have  influenced  their  lives — they 
know  that  he  has  done  a  good  work  in  his  day — that  the  servant  of  God  has  "  fid- 
filled  his  course" — and  fain  would  they  re-echo  the  salutation,  *^  Well  done  thou  good 
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iiul  faithful  servint ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  fev  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Hugh  Stirling  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Darvel,  near  Newmilns,  Ayrshire,  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1794.  He  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Qreig  of  Newmilns,  of 
whose  congregation  his  father  was  an  elder.  His  mother  was  Janet  Steele,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Steeles  of  Lesmahago,  who  suffered  for  their  adherence  to  Scotland's 
covenanted  work  of  reformation.  He  removed  in  early  life,  with  his  parents,  to 
8trathaven,  where  he  received  the  elements  of  a  classical  education,  under  Mr  Andrew 
Simpson,  the  parochial  schoolmaster.  In  the  year  1806,  when  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  he  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  there  for 
successive  years,  under  such  men  as  Richardson  in  Latin,  Young  in  Greek,  Jardine 
in  Logic,  Milne  in  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Meikleham  in  Natural  Philosophy.  It 
was  in  the  last-named  class  that  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself,  though  Professor 
Jardine  was  the  teacher  of  whom  he  most  delighted  to  discourse.  From  a  vouth  he 
was  characterized  by  decided  pietv,  as  well  as  retiring  habits  ;  and  while  his  com- 
peers were  pursuing  their  sports,  he  might  <^en  have  been  seen  walking  with  his 
iat^r  to  a  prayer-meeting,  which  was  held  in  the  house  of  an  elder,  on  the  Saturday 
evenings.  He  used  to  speak  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  these  meetings. 
He  was  received  into  the  full  communion  of  the  Antiburgher  branch  of  the  Secession 
Church  by  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Stuart  of  Stratfaaven,  and  became  a  student  of  the 
Divinity  Hall  of  that  body,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Pax  ton,  in  1810. 
After  completing  his  curriculum,  and  passing  the  ordinary  trials,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  by  the  General  Associate  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
Tuesday  preceding  the  second  Sabbath  of  April,  1816.  He  was  very  soon  after 
called  to  Newarthill  and  Meams,  and  was  ordained  in  the  latter  place  on  the  17  th  of 
June  1817,  the  same  year  in  which  his  fellow-townsman  and  old  college  acquaintance, 
Dr  Gavin  Struthers,  was  ordained  at  Glasgow.  Amongst  the  young  members  present 
on  that  interesting  occasion,  was  Mr  William  Oarsewell,  who  afterwards  became  the 
ministerial  brother,  and  a  near  neighbour  and  intimate  friend,  of  his  former  pastor, 
and,  at  last,  had  the  melancholy  duty  to  perform  of  preaching  his  funeral  sermon. 
When  Mr  Stirling  commenced  his  labours,  he  found  the  congregation  made  up  of 
&milie8  not  only  in  Meams,  but  from  all  parts  of  tlie  surrounding  district.  He, 
therefore,  held  diets  of  visitation  and  exammatifm  at  PoUockshaws,  ThomUebank, 
Busby,  Eaglesham^  Neilston,  and  Barrhead.  In  course  of  time>  through  the 
union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Secession,  the  congregation  was  stripped  of  most  of 
these  distant  members ;  but  the  pastor's  labours  were  no  less  indefatigable,  and  new 
members  rose  up  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  had  left,  and  share  in  his  benevo- 
lent exertions.  He  lived  far  his  people.  In  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare  were  unceasing  and  unwearied.  Preaching  and  visiting — training 
up  the  young  and  tending  the  sick  and  the  dying — he  went  in  and  out  amongst  them 
with  remarkable  singleness  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  till  his  Master  called  him  to  his 
rest.  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  September,  1856,  he  preached,  as  usual,  and  apparently 
with  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  health.  Next  LordVday  a  stranger  was  in  his 
place,  and  the  people  listened  with  earnest  but  sorrowful  hearts^  for  their  teacher 
and  father  was  no  more. 

During  hia  whole  ministry,  Mr  Stirling  had  only  twice  been  obliged  to  intermit 
his  official  labours — one  of  these  times  at  an  early  period  in  it,  and  the  other  towards 
its  close.  On  the  latter  oceasion,  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  he  was  laid  aside  for  six 
weeks ;  and,  from  that  time,  he  avoided  evening  meetings  as  much  as  possible,  and 
was  less  regular  in  his  attendance  at  presbytery,  or  at  meetings  of  committee  for  the 
superintendence  of  students.  But  all  this  while  there  was  no  lessening  of  ordinary 
duty,  and  his  people  saw  no  diminution  of  vigour  in  its  performance.  So  far  from 
that,  he  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  energetic  and  lively  on  the  two  last  Sabbaths  of  his 
life.  On  the  latter  of  these,  his  afternoon's  text  was  Matt.  vi.  21,  "  Where  your 
treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.*'  Little  did  they  think  that  the  preacher 
was  so  soon  to  be  called  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  heavenly  treasure.  On  Monday,  he 
went  in  to  Glasgow  along  with  his  sister,  to  have  a  slight  operation  performed  upon 
His  should^.  Very  unexpectedly,  fever  ensued  that  night,  while  staying  in  the  house 
of  a  friend,  and  on  Thursday  he  breathed  his  last.  His  body  was  brought  out  the 
uiue  day  to  the  scene  of  his  lengthened  ministrations  ;  and  there  was  sorrow  in 
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many  a  heart,  and  weeping  in  many  a  home,  and  amazement  and  awe  whereyer 
the  intelligence  reached.  Let  ns  '^  Be  ready  also,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  we  think 
not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 

Owing  to  the  suddenness  of  Mr  Stirling's  death,  and  the  distnrhed  state  of  his 
mind  dnring  his  last  illness,  we  hare  no  deathhed  scene  to  describe,  with  its  company 
of  attendant  friends  and  its  parting  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  Saviour  and  as- 
sured hope  for  the  future.  But  there  was  no  need  of  such  a  dying  testimony.  Mr 
Stirling's  life  was  his  testimony.  Some  Christians  may  glorify  God  by  patient 
resignation,  nnder  lengthened  and  seyere  affliction ;  but  others  glorify  Him  by  a 
long  life  of  active  usefulness,  and  are  cut  down  almost  in  the  very  act  of  contending 
with  the  foe.  Eminent  warriors  have  wished  to  end  their  career  on  the  battle-field, 
and  surely  it  is  at  least  as  desirable  for  the  Christian  soldier  to  fall  while  actively 
engaged  ii^  his  Master's  service,  as  after  long  and  trying  illness.  For  wise  and  good 
purposes  Ood  may  use  many  as  instruments  to  glorify  Him  in  the  fires ;  but  in 
general,  the  sphere  of  the  afflicted  is  much  more  limited  than  that  of  the  active 
servant  of  Ood.  It  is  a  singular  enough  circumstance,  that  on  the  last  occasion 
on  which  Mr  Stirling  assisted  his  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr  Carsewell,  he  present  a 
prayer  which  was  literaUy  fulfilled  in  no  long  time  after.  At  family  worship  he  used 
these  words,  ''May  our  usefulness  and  our  life  terminate  together."  And  why 
should  we  regret  that  this  prayer  was  answered  ?  Why  should  we  monm  over  the 
manner  of  his  death  ?  May  we  not  rather  rejoice  that  the  servant  of  Ood  was  trans- 
lated almost  direct  from  the  sanctuary  below  to  the  sanctuary  above  ?  And  we  can- 
not allow  the  opportunity  to  pass,  without  expressing  condemnation  of  the  morbid 
craving  which  many  have  for  deathbed  testimonies,  as  if  these  were  almost  the  only 
satisfactory  evidence  of  genuine  religion.  Expressions  of  sorrow  for  the  past  and  of 
faith  in  Jesus  as  an  all-sufficient  Saviour,  when  uttered  at  the  dose  of  a  comparatively 
**  wasted  life,"  may  keep  us  from  despair — may  afibrd  us  some  gleam  of  hope  amid 
the  darkness  of  such  a  deathbed ;  but  when  a  man  dies,  who  through  life  has  made 
the  testimonies  of  God  his  '^  delight "  and  his  *^  counsel,"  whose  whole  conduct  has 
been  regulated  by  the  principles  of  the  Oospel ;  who  has  employed  his  talents  for 
years  in  doing  the  will  of  Ood,  and  ''  doing  good  *'  to  men ;  who  has  preached  the 
truth  in  words  and  lived  it  in  deeds ;  whose  sanctified  life  has  proved  his  justified 
state — in  such  a  case,  a  dying  testimony  is  superfluous.  It  is^  told  of  Mr  Simeon,  that 
when  friends  were  hanging  about  his  deathbed,  he  bid  them  leave  him  and  let  him 
die  in  peace  and  quiet,  that  he  had  no  deathbed  testimonies  to  utter,  that  his  life 
was  all  the  testimony  he  was  going  to  give  them.  And  after  all,  this  is  the  surest 
and  best.  When  a  man  has  known  and  lived  the  Gospel  in  health,  he  enjoys  it  in 
sickness,  should  that  ever  come  upon  him ;  and  his  death,  should  it  be  sudden,  is 
illumed  by  the  light  of  his  life.  But  while  we  that  have  reason  to  rejoice  rather  than 
mourn  at  the  manner  of  Mr  Stirling's  death,  it  speaks  in  a  tone  of  authoritative 
warning  to  those  careless  and  worldly  ones  who  are  trusting  to  the  expectations  of 
having  time  to  repent  when  the  evil  day  comes.  Fools  that  you  are,  the  strong 
hand  of  death  may  lay  hold  of  you  all  of  a  sudden  and  make  a  **  deathbed  repent- 
ance "  impossible.  Now,  therefore,  while  the  voice  of  mercy  is  yet  sounding  in  your 
ears — ^prepare  to  meet  your  God. 

The  earthly  remains  of  Mr  Stirling  were  conveyed  to  the  house  appointed  for  all 
living,  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  death.  The  Rev.  Dr  Eadie  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr  M*Kellar,  parish  minister  of  Meams,  conducted  the  devotional  exercises. 
On  the  following  Sabbath,  the  Rev.  Mr  Carsewell  preached  to  the  bereaved  congre- 
gation, from  John  xvii.  24  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  described  their  deceased 
pastor  as  a  man  of  evangelical  principles,  a  man  of  decided  and  ardent  piety,  a  man 
of  peace,  and  of  active  benevolence.  On  the  first,  second,  and  third  Sabbaths  of 
November,  the  Rev.  Mr  Stirling  of  Aberdeen — "  a  brother,"— to  use  the  words  of 
Dr  Eadie  in  the  funeral  prayer,  *^  in  the  flesh,  in  spirit,  and  in  office,''  officiated  in 
the  Meams'  pulpit,  and  on  the  last  of  these  occasions  preached  from  Heb.  xi.  4. — 
''  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh  ;*  taking  occasion  to  enforce  the  lessons  of  his  departed 
brother's  life.  Let  us  make  a  similar  use  of  the  record  of  his  life,  by  attempting 
briefly  to  sum  up  his  leading  characteristics  for  our  incitement  and  improvement. 

We  have  alluded  to  his  scholarly  attainments.    When  at  college  he  had  evidently 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  work  of  the  classes ;  and  after  entering  on  the  cares 
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and  toils  of  the  ministry,  he  soaght  to  retain  and  increase  his  University  treasures. 
Yitringa  and  Calvin  were  amongst  his  favourite  authors.  By  the  study  of  the  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  of  the  one,  and  the  Institutes  of  the  other,  he  wasenahled  at  once 
to  keep  up  his  Latinity  and  add  to  his  theological  information.  The  Greek  Testa- 
ment and  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  ever  at  hand ;  and  the  acquaintance  which  he 
manifested  with  them  showed  that  they  were  not  mere  ornaments  of  the  library,  but 
objects  of  frequent  and  delightful  consultation.  Such  classics  also  as  Virgil,  Cicero, 
and  Homer,  he  occasionally  perused  by  himself,  and  very  often  in  company  with  stu- 
dents. These  habits  at  once  indicated  his  scholarship  and  improved  it.  But  he  was 
e7en  more  distinguished  for  his  theological  knowledge.  He  had  read  a  great  deal  in 
theology  and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  very  close  of  his  career.  Ever  placing  the 
Bible  in  the  foreground,  and  testing  all  opinions  by  this  infallible  standard,  he  read 
extensively  in  those  human  productions  which  profess  to  exhibit  the  principles  and 
laws  of  the  Bible.  The  old  divines  were  his  favourites,  but  he  liked  to  see  what  was 
being  said  in  these  later  days,  and  perused  all  the  new  books  he  could  lay  hands  on. 
Nor  was  he  a  mere  reader ;  he  was  fluent  of  speech  in  the  statement  of  truth  and  of 
opinions  about  it;  and  he  digested  what  he  read,  and  made  up  his  own  mind  as  to 
what  was  truth.  He  was  characterised  therefore,  we  observe  further,  by  his  sound 
Galyiaism.  To  use  the  words  of  his  brother,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
'*  he  was  early  instructed  in  the  way  of  salvation  by  grace,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin,  as  taught  by  Boston,  the  Erskines,  Gib,  Fisher,  and  Brown,  to  which  he 
continued  through  life  devotedly  attached.'*  He  had  no  sympathv  with  Pelagian  or 
Arminian  leanings.  He  thought  the  old  wine  "  better  "  than  the  new.  His  inti- 
mate friends  knew  well  that  the  doctrinal  principles  thus  held  by  him  were  the  result 
of  deep  earnest  conviction.  He  thought  them  part  of  ^*  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,''  and  that  it  was  just  as  needful  to  be  able  to  say  at  the  close  of  life,  **  I 
have  kept  the  feith,"  as  •*  I  nave  finished  my  course." 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  excellence  of  Mr  Stirling  was  his  childlike  simplicity 
of  character.  His  creed  was  no  dry  uninfluential  abstraction  in  the  mind.  God's 
trath  was  the  instrument  of  God*s  Spirit  in  sanctifying  his  life.  He  had  none  of 
the  airs  of  the  would-be  great  man.  He  was  remarkably  free  of  the  gross  follies  of 
the  world.  He  was  an  humble,  simple-minded  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 
He  was  ^  an  Israelite  indeed"  in  whom  was  *^no  guile."  If  he  could  have  said,  at 
the  close  of  his  career,  '<!  have  kept  the  faith,"  he  might  also  have  said  *<  Our  rejoicing 
is  this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not 
with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the 
world.'*  He  had  been  brought  up,  and  spent  nearly  all  his  days  away  from  the  din, 
and  contention,  and  display  of  cities ;  but  it  was  by  the  grace  of  God  he  was  what 
he  was.  Circumstances  may  foster  a  love  of  retirement  and  peace,  but  they  «an 
never  produce  the  Christian  grace  of  humility ;  they  can  never  create  a  sincere  desire 
to  fulfil  our  course  as  the  servants  of  God.  His  childlike  simplicity  of  character  was 
the  production  of  God ;  it  was  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  the  grace  of  humility  was  accompanied  with  that  of  love ;  and  that  leads  us  to 
notice,  in  the  last  place,  his  active  philanthropy.  He  was  a  genial,  warm-hearted, 
benevolent  man.  He  was  so  partly  by  nature,  but  principally  by  grace.  Hence  his 
love  of  peace.  He  liked  to  see  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity.  He  feared  and 
hated  contention  and  strife.  No  doubt  he  loved  truth,  dnd  would  not  part  with  it, 
for  any  man  or  on  any  account ;  but  he  loved  peace  next  to  truth.  Hence  also  his 
active  usefulness.  Love  prompted  him  to  do  good.  In  the  social  circle,  in  the  su- 
perintendence of  students,  in  the  Sabbath  class,  he  looked  happy  and  he  difiused  hap- 
piness. Kindness  glowed  in  his  heart  and  flowed  out  in  blessings  upon  others.  But 
next  to  his  pulpit  ministrations,  his  domiciliary  visitations  seem  to  have  been  his 
principal  instruments  of  usefulness.  He  regularly  visited  his  congregation  in  a  minis- 
terial capacity ;  and  at  all  times,  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  call  of  the  afflicted,  or 
anticipate  their  call  should  he  hear  otherwise  of  their  distress.  If  sent  for  by  mem- 
bers of  his  church,  or  by  members  living  near  him  of  another  church,  or  by  mem- 
bers of  no  church,  he  was  ever  at  their  service.  The  invitation  of  the  poorest 
and  obscurest  in  the  district,  was  to  him  as  acceptable  and  powerful  as  that  of  the 
richest  and  highest.  Often  were  these  parties  waiting  for  him  as  he  came  out  of  the 
Sabbath  school;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  day  were  never  thought  of  when  distress  re- 
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quired  his  assistance.  He  has  eren  been  known  to  rise  at  midnight  and  go  a  con- 
siderable distance^  at  the  call  of  the  af9icted.  And  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that 
wherever  he  ha^jpened  to  be,  were  there  a  sick  person  in  the  house,  he  could  not 
think  of  learing  it  without  prayer.  In  his  intercourse  with  ministerial  brethren,  the 
same  disposition  was  manifested.  No  one  kinder  or  more  obliging  than  he,  never 
expecting  fiivours,  ever  ready  to  be^^tow  them.  No  wonder,  therefore,  he  was  loved^ 
for  he  showed  love.  No  wonder  he  was  loved,  for  God  had  made  him  lovely.  The  me- 
mory of  the  just  is  blessed.  He  has  gone,  never  more  to  return ;  but  though  his  bodj 
lies  sleeping  in  the  tomb,  his  spirit  is  with  Jesus,  ^^  which  is  far  better ;"  and  in  due 
time  his  bodv  shall  be  raised  from  the  grave  glorious,  powerful,  spiritual,  immortal, 
reunited  to  the  soul,  and  so  the  whole  man  sanctified,  perfected,  glorified,  ^  shall  be 
ever  with  the  Lord."  •«  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,. immoveable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.*' 

"  Up  and  away  like  the  dew  of  the  mornings 
Soaring  from  earth  to  its  home  in  the  sun, 
So  let  me  steal  away,  gently  and  lovingly. 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

«  *  »  • 

I  need  not  be  miss*d,  if  my  life  has  been  bearing, 

(As  its  summer  and  autumn  moVd  silently  on), 
The  bloom,  and  the  fhiit,  and  the  seed  of  its  season, 

I  shall  still  he  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

I  need  not  be  miss'd,  if  another  succeed  me. 
To  reap  down  those  fields  which  in  spring  I  have  sown. 

He  who  ploughed,  and  who  sow^d,  is  not  miss'd  by  the  reaper. 
He  is  only  remembered  by  what  he  has  done. 

Not  myself,  but  the  truth  that  in  life  I  have  spoken  ; 

Not  myself,  but  the  seed  that  in  life  I  have  sown  ; 
Shall  pass  on  to  ages — all  about  me  forgotten, 

Save  the  truth  I  have  spoken,  the  things  I  have  done." 


PREACHING  AFTER  DEATH. 

THE  IMPOBTANCE  OF  GOOD  BOOKS. 


About  the  year  1825,  there  lived  in  Eaglesham,  Scotland,  a  pious  young  man,  who 
felt  it  his  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and  was  diligently  engaged  in  studj, 
with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry.    He  felt  himself 

**  Bv  God, 
The  Lord,  commission'd  to  make  known  to  men 
The  eternal  counsels ;  in  his  Master's  name 
To  treat  with  them  of  everlasting  things — 
Of  life,  death,  bliss,  and  woe." 

While  pursmng  his  studies  he  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  writing ;  and  among 
other  things,  prepared  a  volume  of  poetry,  embodying  the  principal  facts  in  the 
moral  history  of  man,  and  the  leading  truths  of  divine  revelation.  But  before  be 
was  ready  to  enter  upon  his  labours  as  a  minister,  his  health  be^an  to  fail,  and  his 
hopes  of  usefulness  were  suddenly  blasted.  So  alarming  were  his  symptoms,'  that  in 
August  1827,  he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Scotland  for  Southampton,  England, 
with  a  view  to  embarking  at  once  for  Italy,  as  the  only  means  of  arresting  the  con- 
sumption that  was  preying  upon  him,  and  of  saving  his  life.  So  rapid,  however, 
was  the  progress  of  disease,  that  on  arriving  at  Southampton,  he  found  himself  too 
far  gone  to  proceed  to  Italy ;  and  continuing  rapidly  to  fail,  he  at  length  finished 
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his  course  ftt  Shirley  Common,  Septemberi  1827i  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  hiB 
age. 

Sighing  for  the  privilege  of  htbooring  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  wondering  why 
he  should  he  thus  cat  off  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  just  as  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  upon  his  labours,  he  bowed  to  the  decree  of  Heaven,  and  with  seeming  re- 
luctance was  taken  from  toil  and  suffering  to  rest  and  glory.  But  short  as  his  life 
had  been,  it  had  not  been  wholly  in  vain.  He  had  preached  a  few  sermons,  and  had 
written  a  booh.  The  early  death  of  this  gifted  author  greatly  enhanced  the  popu- 
larity of  the  book,  and  it  was  soon  read  all  over  the  British  Isles. 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  a  chaplain  of  the  British  army,  at  some  station  in  Nova 
Scotia,  loaned  several  copies  of  this  book  to  the  soldiers.  In  a  short  time  one  of 
these  soldiers  deserted,  and  making  his  way  to  the  southwest,  passed  up  into  Oswego 
County,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  still  panting  with  fear  that  he  might  be  pursued 
and  taken,  and  shot  as  a  deserter,  he  was  drawing  near  Oswego  just  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  behind  the  blue  waters  of  Ontario.  It  was  a  raw  December  evening,  and 
the  poor  deserter,  hungry  and  weary,  and  without  friends  or  money,  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  or  where  to  obtain  relief.  To  enter  Oswego  and  go  to  an  inn,  promised 
but  little ;  and  he  feared  to  enter  any  of  the  best-appearing  farm-houses  to  ask  for 
food  and  a  night's  lodging,  lest  he  should  be  repulsed.  At  length  he  saw  an  old  log 
house  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  from  whose  stack  chimney  the  smoke  was 
issuing,  and  he  resolved  to*appeal  to  its  inmates  for  food  and  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

This  old  house  was  occupied  by  a  young  man  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  his 
wife,  and  aged  grandmother,  and  a  son  two  or  three  vears  old.  They  were  poor, 
and  knew  nothing  of  experimental  religion;  and  the  nusband  was  about  to  com- 
mence teaching  a  common  school  in  a  neighbouring  district  for  the  winter.  To  this 
humble  mansion  the  deserter  directed  his  steps,  and  asked  for  food  and  lodging. 
Though  it  was  by  no  means  convenient  to  entertain  him,  he  was  made  welcome  to 
such  accommodations  as  the  house  afforded,  and  spent  the  evening  in  narrating  some 
of  bis  experience  as  a  soldier.  The  next  morning  he  complained  of  fatigue,  and 
begged  the  privilege  of  remaining  over  another  night  to  recruit  his  exhausted 
strength,  before  proceeding  on  his  journey.  On  the  second  morning,  as  he  was 
about  to  depart^  he  repeated  what  he  had  said  when  he  first  called,  namely,  that  he 
had  no  money ;  **  but,''  said  he,  "  I  have  two  books  in  my  knapsack,  which  the 
chaplain  of  the  army  lent  me,  and  which  I  have  brought  away  with  me ;  and  if  you 
would  like  one  or  both  of  them,  I  will  be  glad  to  let  you  have  them."  At  this  he 
drew  the  books  out  of  his  knapsack.  One  of  them  was  a  prose  work,  and  the  other 
was  a  copy  of  the  poetic  work  of  the  voung  Scotch  minister  already  referred  to. 
The  young  man  of  the  lo^-house  selectea  this  book,  and  the  deserter  departed  with 
many  expressions  of  gratitude — ^probably  not  to  meet  these  friends  again  until  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day.  The  reading  of  this  book  was  the  means,  under  God, 
of  awakening  the  young  school-teacher  to  a  sense  of  his  giult  and  danger,  and  oi 
leading  his  wife  also  to  repentance :  they  both  became  deeply  anxious  about  their 
souVs  salvation.  Just  then  an  exploring  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  caUed 
at  this  same  log  house.  The  husband  was  away  at  his  school.  Finding  no  Bible 
in  the  house,  he  left  a  fifty  cent  copy,  saying,  that  if  the  husband  was  willing  to  pay 
for  it  when  be  came  home,  he  could  do  so,  and  if  not,  it  was  gratuitous. 

On  returning  home  on  Saturday  night,  the  young  teacher  discovered  this  new 
book  lying  upon  the  board  shelf  nailed  up  under  the  beams^  and  soon  learned  how 
it  came  there.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to  read  the  book  of  poetry;  bis  convictions 
continued  to  increase,  until  he  knew  not  what  to  do  or  where  to  go.  His  wife, 
also,  became  more  and  more  alarmed.  On  the  evening  of  the  2dd  of  December, 
they  covered  up  the  fire  (as  is  customary  in  the  country),  and  retired  to  rest  at  the 
usual  hour — ^but  not  to  sleep.  Their  bosoms  were  like  the  troubled  sea ;  they  saw 
themselves  loaded  with  sin  and  guilt,  and  justly  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
hastening  to  the  judgment  of  tne  great  day.  They  were,  indeed,  wretched,  and 
poor,  and  bUnd,  and  naked,  with  none  to  relieve,  or  to  tell  them  whither  to  fly  for 
succour.  In  this  state  of  mind  they  remained  until  about  midnight,  tossing  from 
^de  to  side,  and  weeping  and  groaning  for  relief  but  none  came.  At  length  it 
seemed  to  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  man  that  he  must  get  up  and 
pray.    They  arose  and  kindled  a  slight  fire,  and  were  about  to  kneel  and  try  to 
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pray,  but  it  seemed  as  if  some  mysterioas  power  hindered  them — the  husband 
especially.  He  felt  that  he  rniut  pray,  and  yet  that  he  could  not.  At  length,  after 
struggling  for  several  minutes  in  this  way,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  tried  to  call 
upon  God  for  mercy.  He  was  enabled  to  utter  but  a  few  words  ;  his  feelings  found 
vent  in  a  gushing  flood  of  tears ;  and  all  subsided  into  a  tranquil,  joyful  calm.  His 
wife,  also,  found  peace  with  God  during  the  same  night,  and  has  long  since  proved 
the  genuineness  of  her  conversion  by  a  pious  life  and  a  happy  death. 

The  next  morning  the  new  Bible  was  taken  down,  a  chapter  read,  and  a  family 
altar  erected.  When  the  agent  called,  on  his  return,  the  Bible  was  paid  for.  These 
young  persons  soon  joined  the  Church  of  God ;  the  young  man  felt  it  his  duty  to 
preach — ^began  to  study,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  has  now  been  some  eighteen  years  preaching  the  Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Hundreds,  it  is  believed,  have  been  awakened  and  saved  through  his  instrumentalitj; 
and  he  is  still  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  and  winning  souls  to  Christ.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Having  strong  convictions  of  the  influence  of  books,  for  good  or  evil,  he  has 
given  no  little  time  to  writing,  and  seems  resolved  to  exert  an  influence  on  earth 
through  his  writings,  when  his  lips  are  sealed  in  death  for  ever. 

Now  for  the  sequel.  The  young  Scotchman  of  Eagksham,  who  was  not  spared 
to  preach,  but  who  wrote  a  book,  was  Robert  Poll<»b:  ;  the  book  which  he  wrote 
was  <<The  Course  of  Time  ^''  the  deserter  was  a  Jfr  Camfbell,  now  somewhere  in 
the  West;  and  the  young  man  who  entertained  him,  received  the  book  in  return, 
and  was  converted  through  its  instrumentality,  is  now  the  pastor  of  a  Methodist 
Church  in  New  York. — Christian  Advocate  and  JoumcU, 
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We  are  commanded  to  -"  be  followers  of  them  who,  through  feith  and  patience, 
inherit  the  promises."  The  precept  requires  us  to  look  at  those  whose  characters  are 
delineated  in  the  Book  of  God — such  as  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and  other  holy 
men  who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  who  have  left  us  an  example 
that  we  should  follow  their  steps.  And  the  precept  requires  us  to  look  at  those  who, 
associated  with  ourselves,  and  through  grace  illustrated  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  but 
have  finished  their  course,  and  entered  into  rest. 

The  congregation  of  God's  people  in  the  Church  <m  earth,  is  experiencing  constant 
and  impressive  change :  "One  generation  cometh,  and  another  goeth."  *'Our 
fathers,  where  are  they  ?'*  They  are  passing  rapidly  from  human  view — from  the 
Church  on  earth  to  the  Church  in  heaven — ^from  the  mere  anticipation  of  what  was 
promised  them,  to  the  full  and  uninternipted  realization  of  it  in  the  heavens. 
When  our  thoughts  go  back  on  our  past  experience,  we  remember  this  one  and  the 
other  one  who  were  enabled  to  take  up  with  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  to  walk 
with  Him  in  newness  of  life ;  and  who  delighted  to  speak  of  the  riches  of  His  grace 
—of  the  kindness  of  His  love — of  the  great  things  He  had  already  done  for  them— 
and  of  the  greater  things  He  should  yet  do.  For  a  time  they  occupied  a  place  in 
our  assembly,  and  went  in  and  out  among  us,  bearing  public  and  consistent  testi- 
mony  to  the  truth.  At  length,  however,  trouble  came  upon  them,  and  separated 
them  from  the  society  of  their  brethren ;  at  length  death  itself  came  upon  them,  and 
separated  them  from  the  society  of  living  men.  But,  absent  from  the  body,  tbej 
are  present  with  the  Lord ;  and  in  them  the  Saviour's  prayer  has  been  answered, 

*  The  MS.  of  this  article  was  transmitted  to  us  along  with  the  following  note,  which 
we  print  for  necessary  explanation.— Ed.  "  To  the  Editor  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Magazine.  Nbwmilns,  March  20,  1857.  Deab  Sir,— I  send,  for  insertion  in  the 
Magazine,  the  following  notice  of  Thomas  Mnir,  the  father  of  my  session,  who  died  at 
Cairnhill,  Parish  of  Galston,  on  Friday,  the  6th  current.  It  was  read  from  the  pulpit 
on  Sabbath  last,  after  an  appropriate  discourse. — Hoping  you  will  find  a  place  for  it  ere 
long,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"John  Bsuce." 
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^  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast  given  Me  he  still  with  Me,  where  I 
am,  that  they  may  behold  My  glory,  which  Thou  hast  given  Me.'* 

To  some  of  these  worthy  men  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  in  former  times,  and 
would  now  say  something  of  one  who  very  recently  passed  from  among  ns,  after  a 
life  of  singular  excellence  and  usefulness — I  refer,  of  course,  to  Thonuu  Mftir — 
who,  for  upwards  of  forty-three  years,  was  a  member  of.  session ;  and  I  refer  to  him 
because  the  righteous  are  to  be  had  in  remembrance,  and  because  the  remembrance 
may  be  useful  to  us,  by  directing  and  encouraging  us  in  the  path  of  duty. 

Now,  in  looking  at  the  history  of  our  departed  friend,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me 
that  he  was  most  remarkable  for  what  may  be  called  harmony  of  eharaeter — in 
bim  no  particular  grace  was  so  prominent  as  to  prevent  us  from  looking  at  other 
excellencies  ;  but  the  various  graces  that  adorn  the  Christian,  were  beautifully  com- 
bined and  blended. 

More  particularly,  he  was  a  holy  man — a  man  who  evidently  walked  with  God, 
and  delighted  to  do  the  things  that  please  God.  This  was  manifest  from  his  con- 
versation— ^from  his  prayers — ^from  his  conduct — from  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Word  of  God — and  his  uniform  respect  to  that  Word  as  the  rule  of  his  life. 
Though  with  him  there  was  no  display  of  religion,  it  was  impossible  to  be  with  him 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  feeling  that  we  were  in  the  company  of  one  who  had 
taken  up  with  God  as  his  God,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  make  this  appear  when 
drcumstances  required  it. 

Besides,  he  was  a  man  who  ^  loved  the  habitation  of  God's  house,  and  the  place 
where  His  honour  dwelleth."  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with 
him,  in  the  sanctuary,  can  bear  me  witness,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  his  place 
—never,  I  believe,  but  for  such  a  reason  as  approved  itself  to  his  own  enlightened  con- 
science. Some  may  be  absent,  and  we  scarcely  think  of  it,  for  their  absence  from 
the  sanctuary  is  nothing  uncommon  ;  but,  if  our  respected  friend  was  not  present,  we 
might  infer  that  there  was  something  seriously  wrong  with  himself  or  his  family.  To 
the  sanctuary  he  went,  because  God  invited  him — to  the  sanctuary  he  went  to  give  to 
God  the  praise  due  to  His  name — to  the  sanctuary  he  went  to  hear  what  God  the 
Lord  should  speak  to  him — and  to  the  sanctuary  he  went  that  he  might  have 
fellowship  with  his  brethren — ^that  he  might  strengthen  their  hands  and  confirm 
their  heart  in  the  good  way  and  work  of  the  Lord — and  that  he  might  be  an  example 
to  all  around  him  in  regard  to  a  much  neglected  duty — the  waiting  on  God  in  the 
ordinances  of  His  grace. 

As  our  departed  father  loved  the  sanctuary,  and  was  regular  in  his  attendance  on 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  he  was  singularly  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  an  elder  of  the  church.  Seldom  or  never  was  he  absent  from  a  meeting  of 
session.  Had  I  gone  down  a  little  while  before  the  hour,  I  was  siure  to  find  him  at 
his  post,  ready  to  welcome  me,  and  to  enter  on  the  services  of  the  occasion.  Meet- 
ings of  session,  as  many  of  you  know,  are  generally  held  towards  the  close  of  the 
day.  Now,  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  one  considerably  advanced  in  years,  to  travel 
from  Caimhill  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and  to  go  home,  often  under  cloud  of  night. 
Tet  this  he  did,  and  did  cheerfully,  in  summer  and  winter,  in  good  weather  and  in 
bad,  from  love  to  Christ,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  important  trust  committed  to 
him ;  and  his  brethren  in  the  session  knew  well,  how  judiciously  and  conscientiously 
be  spoke  and  acted  in  matters  that  came  before  him.  Like  all  his  fellow  elders,  he 
was  an  honest,  straightforward,  peace-loving  man,  who  sought  at  once  the  honour  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  members  of  the  church.  He  was  anxious, 
indeed,  to  build  up  the  Church  ;  but  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  built  of  proper  mate- 
rials, that  it  might  be  a  monument  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  desirous  to  reclaim  those  that  had  wandered — to  raise  up  those 
that  had  fallen — and  to  encourage  those  that  were  hopeful  and  promising.  But  at 
no  time  did  he  shrink  from  condemning  sin,  and  dealing  faithfully  with  those  who 
had  acted  inconsistently  with  their  Christian  duty. 

For  kindly  attention  to  the  families  of  his  district,  he  was  also  remarkable,  for  he 
went  in  and  out  among  them  as  a  father  among  his  children,  loving  and  beloved. 

He  was  not  like  some,  who  visit  only  when  they  have  something  to  find  fault  with, 

and  whose  visits  often  forebode  evil.     But  he  was  often  among  them,  taking  a 

kindly  interest  in  their  health  and  happiness,  as  well  as  in  their  spiritual  and  eternal 
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coQcems.  Of  this  I  have  myself  had  ample  evidence  ;  for  more  than  thirty  times  we 
have  made  the  circuit  of  the  district  in  company  with  one  another ;  and  nearly  as 
many  times  have  the  members  of  the  district  been  convened  for  examination  in  his 
house,  so  that  he  and  they  were  bound  to  one  another  by  the  ties  of  affection,  and  he 
became  the  centre  of  the  circle  in  which  they  moved.  In  short,  the  good  but  com- 
paratively antiquated  practice  of  bringing  the  members  of  a  district  into  contact 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  minister  and  elder,  was  fully  carried  out  in  Caimhill 
district,  and  it  was  the  source  of  great  pleasure  and  profit  to  all.  But  this  required, 
on  the  part  of  the  elder,  kindness  and  attention,  interest  and  activity,  which  were 
repaid  by  securing  to  him  a  very  salutary  influence  over  the  people  of  his  charge. 

That  our  respected  friend  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  congrega- 
tion, you  all  know.  Not  only  did  he  devote  his  time  and  attention  fully  and  faith- 
fully to  the  duties  of  his  office,  but  he  ever  evinced  a  lively  concern  in  what  may  be 
called  the  secular  affairs  of  the  society.  These  affairs,  in  a  Voluntary  church,  are 
neither  few  nor  small.  We  build  our  places  of  worship  at  our  own  expense— ^re 
contribute  jointly  for  the  support  of  ordinances — and,  ever  and  anon,  this  and  the 
other  ecclesiastical  object  presents  a  claim  on  our  Christian  liberahty.  Now,  to 
meet  and  answer  all  these  objects  requires,  not  only  a  generous  heart  and  an  open 
hand,  but  a  wise,  active,  considerate  mind.  Influence  must  be  put  forth  by  many  of 
the  members,  otherwise  the  thing  will  not  work ;  and  nmie,  surely,  who  love  Christy 
and  have  taken  up  with  His  cause,  will  consider  that  too  much  is  required  of  them, 
when  they  are  expected  to  employ  their  best  energies  in  the  service  of  the  Saviour. 
Now,  in  this  our  friend  acted  zealously,  sparing  neither  time,  nor  labour,  nor  money, 
that  the  cause  of  Christ  might  be  advanced.  He  attended  meetings-*~he  suggested 
plans — and,  to  show  that  his  heart  was  really  in  the  work,  he  cheerfully  and  gener- 
ously helped  it  forward  with  his  contributions.  Amidst  all  my  intercourse  with  him, 
I  never  once  heard  him  refer  to  what  he  himself  had  done ;  but  1  sometimes  heard 
of  it  indirectly ;  and  I  know  that  it  did  honour  to  himself  and  was  fitted  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  others.  And  I  doubt  not,  that,  in  very  many  cases,  his  example 
had  the  desired  effect,  so  that  we  worship  in  a  building  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
Christian  congregation,  and  in  a  building  nearly  free  from  debt. 

Speaking  of  this,  I  would  take  occasion  to  mention,  that  for  his  kindness  to  the 
poor,  our  departed  friend  was  very  distinguished.  God,  in  His  providence,  put  some- 
thing at  his  disposal,  and  he  felt  and  acted  as  the  steward  of  God's  bounty.  He 
was  cheerful  and  forward  in  proposing  collections  for  the  poor  of  the  congregation ; 
and  many,  who  have  no  connection  with  the  congregation,  had  experience  of  his  bene- 
ficence. What  was  done  in  this  way  was  done  quietly,  but  it  could  not  be  concealed. 
This  one  and  the  other  one,  who  were  the  objects  of  his  beneficence,  gave  expression 
to  their  feelings ;  and  I  know  that,  in  very  many  cases,  the  blessing  of  him  that  was 
ready  to  perish,  came  upon  him,  and  that  he  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing.  In 
acts  of  quiet  and  unostentatious  benevolence,  our  friend  delighted ;  and  I  know  none, 
who  must  have  experienced  more  fully  than  he,  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  when  He  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  And  if  there  be 
any  grace  more  than  another  that  has  a  reward  annexed  to  it,  it  is  the  grace  of 
which  we  speak.  '*  To  do  good  aiMl  to  communicate  forget  not,  for  with  such  sacri- 
fices God  is  well  pleased."  ^^  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  and  labour 
of  love,  in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints,  and  do  minister."  '' Blessed  is  he 
that  considereth  the  poor  :  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble."  As  if 
this,  however,  were  not  enough,  oiu:  thoughts  are  carried  forward  to  the  great  day, 
when  Jesus  shall  come  in  His  own  glory,  and  in  the  glory  of  His  Father,  and  of  His 
holy  angels ;  and  when  He  shall  declare  from  the  great  white  throne,  that  the  kind- 
ness shown  to  His  poor  followers,  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  done  to  Him :  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me." 

During  the  period  of  my  incumbency,  this  congregation  has  built  both  a  church 
and  a  manse ;  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  which  I  need  not  spediy,  you  have  done 
less  for  missionary  purposes  than  some  other  congregations.  But  in  all  that  was 
done  in  this  way,  our  friend  was  foremost.  Never  was  a  collection  proposed  for  any 
religious  or  benevolent  object,  but  it  had  his  cordial  encouragement  and  support. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  our  worthy  friend  to  mention,  that,  though  he  was  a 
cheerful,  happy,  social  man,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  temperance  movement. 
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He  saw  intemperance  caromitting  its  fearful  rayages  in  the  cburch ;  for  he  saw  some 
who  had  made  a  fair  profession,  tampering  with  temptation,  and  gradually  and  in- 
perceptibly  getting  under  its  influence,  till  they  made  shipwreck  of  their  character, 
and  brought  dishonour  on  the  name  by  which  they  were  called.  And  looking  around 
bim  in  the  world,  he  saw  many,  who  at  one  time  abhorred  intemperance,  getting  in- 
sensibly under  its  influence,  till  they  sank  beneath  the  level  of  the  beasts,  and  dropped 
prematurely  into  a  drunkard's  grave.  He  thought  on  such  sayings  as  the  following : 
**  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts 
that  war  against  the  soul."  <<Be  not  deceived;  drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  6ud."  He  found  some  determining  that,  for  their  own  safety,  and  as  an 
example  to  others,  they  would  abstain  entire^  iirom  tampering  with  temptation. 
And  with  this  band  he  cast  in  his  lot,  even  at  a  time  when  the  cause  was  treated 
with  ridicule ;  and  to  this  band  he  adhered,  both  amidst  good  and  amidst  bad  re- 
port. And  was  he  less  happy,  less  respectable,  and  less  like  a  Christian,  on  this  ac- 
count ?  No,  verily.  He  saw  the  evil  tha't  prevailed  around  him,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction, not  only  of  having  testified  against  it,  but  of  having  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  sweep  it  away.  And  this  must  have  gone  far  to  bring  peace  to  his  mind, 
and  I  doubt  not,  that  it  is  in  some  degree,  through  his  influence,  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  session,  stand  now  on  the  same  ground. 

When  we  have  heard  of  the  life  of  a  good  man,  we  naturally  inquire  after  the 
closing  scene.  And  even  in  the  case  of  holy  men,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
struggle  with  death  is  severe  and  protracted :  and  that,  through  the  nature  of  the 
trouble,  the  mind  is  darkened,  and  little  of  the  assurance  of  hope  is  enjoyed.  But, 
in  the  kind  and  merciful  providence  of  God,  it  was  otherwise  with  our  friend.  His 
last  illness  was  of  short  duration ;  the  trouble  did  not  aflect  his  mind ;  he  was  col- 
lected, in  a  very  uncommon  degree ;  and  he  enjoyed  abundantly  the  consolations  of 
the  Gospel.  Though  he  had  been  ailing  for  a  few  days,  1  was  not  aware  of  the 
serious  nature  of  his  illness,  till  the  day  before  he  died.  On  getting  notice  of  his 
state,  I  set  out  to  visit  the  worthy  man,  and  I  did  so  with  feelings  of  sadness  and  of 
sorrow ;  for  I  anticipated  death  as  near  at  hand,  and  I  mused  on  bygone  intercourse 
with  my  friend,  and  on  the  heavy  loss  I  was  about  to  sustain.  On  entering  his 
apartment,  I  was  struck  with  the  change,  and  saw  evidently  that  death  was  at  work. 
But,  though  the  visage  was  altered,  and  the  strength  had  declined,  and  the  tide  of 
life  was  rapidly  ebbing,  the  better  part  remained  unchanged.  The  shadows  of  death 
were  coming  down  upon  him,  and  shutting  him  out  from  intercourse  with  the  world 
around.  But  the  Divine  Spirit  had  penetrated  the  gloom,  and  was  resting  on 
his  soul  with  a  mild  radiance.  And  by  this  light  his  heart  was  cheered,  and  he  gave 
utterance  to  his  feelings  in  such  words  as  the  following :  ^^  I  know  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to 
Him,  against  that  day."  "  My  dependence  is  on  the  righteousness,  the  perfect  right- 
eousness of  the  Son  of  God,  and  on  that  alone."  On  being  asked  if  he  felt  happy, 
his  answer  was,  "  Quite  happy."  **  Great  peace  have  they  who  love  Thy  law,  nothing 
shall  offend  them."  And  on  being  reminded  that  he  was  going  to  be  with  the  Sa- 
viour, his  answer  was,  ^^  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  be  with  the  Saviour ;  and  I  have  a  de- 
sire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better — ^aye,  far  better." 

I  saw  that  he  was  weak  and  could  not  speak,  or  even  listen,  without  being  ex- 
hausted. I  saw  that  he  was  happy,  and  needed  no  consolation  from  me.  Indeed, 
even  to  pray  with  him  was  more  than  his  feeble  frame  could  bear,  without  annoyance. 
I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  we  bade  each  other  a  last  and  solemn  farewell.  Thus 
terminated  an  intimate  and  affectionate  intercourse  of  more  than  forty  years ;  for  he 
was  the  father  of  the  session,  the  only  elder  who  was  in  office  at  the  period  of  my 
ordination.  Thus  terminated  an  intercourse,  which  had  never  for  a  moment  been 
interrupted  or  darkened,  by  any  unkind  word  or  deed ;  but  had  been  characterised, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  by  all  the  kindness,  and  attention,  and  respect  that  a 
generous  and  sanctified  nature  could  express. 

After  retiring,  for  a  little  while,  to  another  apartment,  and  saying  a  few  words  for 
the  comfort  of  his  family,  I  returned  to  take  a  last  lo(^of  my  respected  friend.  He 
did  not  recognise  me,  for  his  eyes  were  nearly  shut  on  the  world  around^  and  he  was 
like  one  communing  with  his  soul  and  with  God.  But  all  was  tranquillity ;  and 
forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  *'  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  be- 
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hold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  And  it  was  peace  to  the  very 
dose  ;  for  I  hy  and  hy  learned,  that  about  twelve  hours  after  I  parted  with  hina,  the 
spirit  left  the  clay  tabernacle  so  calmly  and  gently,  that  the  period  of  its  departure 
could  scarcely  be  perceived. 

On  Wednesday  last,  a  numerous  company  of  relatives  and  friends  followed  the  re- 
mains to  their  last  resting  place  at  Loudon  Kirk ;  a  sweet,  retired,  rural  spot,  very 
much  in  keeping  with  the  oiaracter  of  the  departed ;  and  there  they  committed  **  the 
body  to  the  ground,"  '*  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ;"  in  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  change  our  vile  body  that  it  may  be  like  unto  His  glorious  body,  according  to 
the  working  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  Himself.'*  And  as  it  is  with 
him  even  so  it  shall  be  with  us,  if  like  him  we  be  interested  in  the  Saviour,  and  active 
in  His  service.  We  also  having  finished  our  course,  shall  sleep  in  Jesus.  And  on 
the  interesting  and  eventful  morning  of  the  resurrection,  we  shall  dome  forth  from 
the  bed  of  death,  refreshed  and  invigorated  for  the  activities  of  the  heavens. 

'^Thos  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake, 
Cow'rs  down,  and  doses  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
Then  claps  his  well-fledged  wings  and  bears  away«" 
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Translated  from  the  Dialogue  between  Socbates  and  Eutbtdemus — {Xenophon't 

Memorabilia,  TV,  3.) 

Euthydemus. — ^Yes !  truly  every  event  and  issue  shows 

The  Divine  love  and  &vour  towards  man! 

JSocrates. — Even  when  darkness  and  perplexity 

Beset  the  future  of  our  lives,  God  works  ] 

By  intimation  and  by  Providence, 
In  those  who  reverently  inquire  His  ¥rill, 
And  teaches  them  what  best  is  to  be  done. 


This  truth  not  merely  would'st  thou  know,  but  feel 

Did'st  thou  without  requiiing  open  vision 

Or  personal  presence,  school  thy  earnest  soul ; 

Studying  God*s  works,  to  honour  and  to  serve  Him — 

Such  is  the  very  teaching  of  the  Almighty, 

Who,  with  a  hand  unseen  and  presence  hid, 

Showers  down  His  liberal  gifts — who  did  create 

And  rules  the  Universe — who  doth  comprise 

In  His  own  being  all  that's  good  and  perfect — 

Who  to  our  wants  supplyeth  ever  new 

And  fresh  and  fair  the  objects  of  enjoyment ; 

Upholding  all  the  laws  and  ways  of  being 

Quicker  than  thought,  and  without  flaw  or  error. 

Him  in  His  universal  works  we  know. 

Though  in  His  presence  and  His  place  unseen. 

The  sun,  whose  genial  beams  gladden  the  world, 

Brooks  not  the  gaze  of  mortal,  but  doth  blind 

The  irreverent  eye  that  would  exchange  looks  with  him. 

Heaven's  ministering  spirits  are  unseen. 

The  thunder  hurtles  from  the  angry  sky, 

And  with  its  terrible  artillery  rules 

Invincible  ;  but  whence  it  comes,  or  whither 

It  goes,  or  where  it  strikes,  we  cannot  tell 
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The  winds  are  bid,  except  in  their  results* 

And  we  perceive  their  presence  in  their  passage. 

The  human  soul,  of  all  existences, 

Comes  nearest  the  Divine.     We  see  it  not. 

But  feel  and  know  its  kinglv  rule  within. 

Lessons  like  these  may  teach  us  to  respect 

The  Invisible  ;  and  seeing  in  His  works 

His  wondrous  might,  to  adore  the  Cause  Divine. 


N.  B. 
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A  SOFT  ANSWER. 

Thcbb  is  ou  instrument  for  receiviDg  answer 
on,  so  as  to  make  it  harmlessly  exi>end  its 
force,  like  lightning  led  by  a  condnctiiig  rod 
iDtothe  ground;  and  even  if  there  be  a  re- 
bound at  first,  the   force  gradually  melts 
away,  like  a  dying  echo  from  a  single  sound. 
That  patent  slucid  for  warding  off  the  fiharp 
strokes  of  wrath,  is  "  a  soft  answer .**    Chris- 
tianfty  makes  it  of  the  solid  metal,  and  edu- 
cation supplies  at  a  cheaper  rate  a  plated 
article,  nsefnl  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  as  far  as 
it  goes.    The  principle  of  softness  increasing 
the  strength  of  a  defence  is  common  to  the 
physical  and  moral  departments  of  the  world. 
The  Roman  battering  ram,  wheu  it  liad  near- 
ly effected  a  breach  in  walls  of  solid  stone, 
was  often  baffled  by  bags  of  chaff  and  beds  of 
dowu  skilfully  spread  out  to  receive  its  stub- 
born blow.     Bv  that  stratagem  the  besieged 
obtained  a  double  benefit,  and  the  besiegers 
suffered    a   double   disappointment.       The 
strokes  that  were  given  proved  harmless,  and 
the  engine  was  soon  withdrawn.     In  oor  de- 
partment a  similar  law  exists,  and  a  similar 
experience  will  come  out  of  it.    If  the  person 
assailed  hang  out  in  time  his  soft  answer,  the 
first  stroke  will  not  hurt  him,  and  the  second 
will  never  come. 

In  the  effort  to  avoid  one  extreme,  how- 
ever, we  must  beware  lest  we  fall  into  another. 
Mere  softness  will  not  do.  The  down  beds  of 
the  besieged  Jews  within  Jerusalem  would 
have  been  no  defence  against  the  battering 
rams  of  Titus,  if  there  had  not  been  a  solid 
wall  of  masonary  behind  them. 

There  is  a  contrivance  to  prevent   the 
destructive  collision  of  carriage  against  car- 
'  riage  in  a  railway  train,  which  human  beings 
'  might  profitably  imitate.    On  the  outer  ex- 
tremities, where  they  are  liable   to  strike 
I  against  each  other,  there  is  a*  soft  spongy 
,  covering.    Within,  and  at  the  very  centre,  is 
a  spring,  strong,  but  yielding ;  yielding,  but 
strong.     There  is  both  a  soft  surface  Avith- 
ont,  and  an  elastic  spring  in  the  heart.    If 
the  impact  of  another  bodv  were  met  by  mere 
hard  unyielding  strength^  both  would  ny  into 
spUiitersat  the  first  shock.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  were  in  one  of  the  carriages 
softness  only,  with  no  recnperative  spring, 
tlie  others  would  soon  drive  it  from  the  raib, 
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or  crush  it  to  pieces.  The  destroyed  ear- 
riage  would  be  lost  to  the  owners,  and  its 
debris  would  cause  additional  mischief.  These 
machines  move  in  compaiijr  like  ourselves, 
and  they  move  quickly,  and  jostle  each  other 
by  the  way.  The  managers  have  marked  the 
danger,  and  made  skilful  provision  for  escap- 
ing it.  They  take  advantage  of  the  great 
pervasive  law,  that  firmness  and  sofbicss 
united  in  each  is  the  best  arrangement  for 
the  safety  of  all. 

The  apparatus  employed  to  keep   these 
mute  racers  off  each  other,  in  the  swirl  course 
of  life,  might  almost  be  counted  a  modifica^ 
tion  of  our  great  law,  **  speaking  the  truth  in 
love."    Although  the  two  departments  lie  so 
far  asunder,  a  parallelism  is  plainly  percept- 
ible in  their  laws.     One  inventing  mind  is  at 
the  fountainhead  of  creation,  and  the  so-call- 
ed discoveries,  in  the  various  departments,, 
are  so  many  drops  fcom  its  diverging  streams. 
It  seems  a  reversal  of  the  usuS  order,  and 
yet  wc  are  assured  the  rule  is  reasonable  and- 
useful ; — observe  how  carriages  on  a  railway 
keep  their  own  places,  kindly  meeting,  yet 
firmly  repelling  every  blow  from  a  neighbour 
in  the  rapid  race.    Observe  how  they  do,  and. 
do  likewise. — Rev.  W,  Amot, 


PABENTAL  CHASTISEMENT. 

Parents  who   are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
their  children  what  they  ask,  and  permitting 
them  to  disobey  without  chastisement,  may 
read  their  own  character  in  this  verse  of 
Scripture.    Such  a  father  *'  hateth  his  son  :*' 
that  is  the  word.    To  call  it  love  is  one  of 
Satan^s  lies.     It  is   unmingled   selfishness. 
The  man  who  gravely  tells  his  child  what  is 
wrong,  and,  if  uie  wrong  is  repeated,  sternly 
chastens  him, — that  man  really  loves  his  child* 
and  sacrifices  his  own  ease  for  the  child's 
highest  good.     It  is  enough  to  break  one's 
heart  to  think  how  many  young  people  are 
thrown  off  the  rails  at  some  unexpected  turn 
of  life  by  the  momentum  of  their  own  innpe- 
tuousness,  for  want  of  a  father's  firm  hand  to 
apply  in  time  the  necessary  break.    We  need 
a  manful,  hardy  love— 4i  love  that  will  bear 
and  do  to  the  uttermost  for  all  the  interests 
of  its  object. 

Let  it  be  remembered  here,  however,  that 
every  blow  dealt  by  a  father^s  hand  is  not 
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{)arental  chastening.  To  strike  right  and 
eft  against  children,  merely  because  you  are 
angry  and  they  are-  iseak,  is  beastly  in  its 
character  and  mischievous  in  its  effects.  A 
big  dog  bites  a  little  one  who  offends  him : 
what  do  ye  more  than  they^^  Kever  onee 
should  a  hand  be  laid  upon  a  child  in  the 
hasty  impulse  of  anger.  The  Koh-I-Noor 
diamond,  when  it  came  into  the  Queen's  pos- 
session, was  a  misshapen  lump.  It  was  very 
desirable  to  get  its  comers  cut  off,  and  all 
its  sides  reduced  to  symmetry  :  but  no  unskil- 
All  hand  was  permitted  to  touch  it.  Men  of 
science  were  summond  to  consider  its  nature 
and  its  capabilities.  They  examined  the 
form  of  its  crystals  and  the  consistency  of  its 
parts.  They  considered  the  direction  of  the 
grain,  and  the  side  on  which  it  would  bear  a 
pressure.  TVith  their  instructions,  the  jewel 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
-lapidary,  and  by  lonsf,  patient,  careful  labour, 
its  sides  were  grinded  down  to  the  desired 
|MX>portionB.  The  gem  was  hard,  and  needed 
a  heavy  pressure :  the  gem  was  precious,  and 
•very  precaution  was  taken  which  science  and 
skill  could  suggest  to  get  it  polished  into 
shape  without  cracking  it  in  the  process.  The 
^ort  was  successfiil.  The  hard  diamond 
was  rubbed  down  into  forms  of  beauty,  and 
yet  sustained  no  damage  by  the  greatness  of 
the  pressure  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

**  Jewels,  bright  jewels,"  in  the  form  of  little 
children,  are  the  heritage  which  God  gives  to 
every  parent.  Tliey  are  unshapely,  and  need 
to  be  polished  ;  they  are  hard,  and  cannot  be 
reduced  into  symmetry  without  firm  haxid- 
Ung ;  they  are  brittle,  and  so  liable  to  be  per^ 
manently  damaged  by  the  pressure ;  but  they 
are  stones  of  peculiar  preciousness,  and  if 
they  were  successfully  -polished  Uiey  would 
shine  as  stars  for  ever  and  ever,  giving  off 
from  their  undimming  edge,  more  brilliantly 
than  other  creatures  can,  the  glory  which 
they  get  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
Those  who  possess  these  diamonds  in  the 
rough  should  neither  strike  them  unskilfully 
nor  let  them  lie  uncut. 

This  boy  placed  in  the  dock  before  you, 
with  his  clotnes  torn,  and  his  hair  dishevelled, 
with  an  air  of  penitence  put  on,  over  a  pur- 
pose of  more  mischief  that  gleams  through 
the  awkward  covering,  just  one  minute  after 
yoar  last  lecture,  has  been  caught  up  to  the 
ears  in  another  scrape.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  him?  You  have  tried  severity,  and 
tried  gentleness.  All  is  in  vain.  He  waxes 
worse  in  your  hands.  Do  with  hun  as  the 
in&nt-school  rhyme  enjoins  you,  "try,  try, 
try  again.**  Don't  let  him  alone,  for  he  is  all 
QBshapely,  and  in  this  form  he  will  have  no 
loveliness  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man.  Don't 
strike  rashly,  for  in  one  moment  you  may 
start  a  rest  of  hatred  and  discontent  through 
and  through  a  soul  that  no  after  discipline 
will  ever  obliterate.  Cautiously,  firmly,  per- 
severingly,  lovingly,  polish  away  at  your  jewel. 
Get  a  right  estimate  of  its  value  impressed 
upon  your  heart,  and  you  will  not  give  up  in 
despair,  although  you  have  made  many  unsuc- 
cessful efforts.  The  work  is  difficult,  but  the 
|>rize  is  great.   If  he  is  won,  he  is  won  to  him- 


self,, aad  to  you»  and  to -society,  and  to  God. 
—Beu.  W.  ArtMd. 


TUS  VAI/ftB  BALANCE. 
"  A  /oil «  baUmo»  ii  <m  aShomintUion  to  ike  Lord." 

Fbom  ray  youth  I  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  verse  than  with  any  other 
in  the  book,  because  I  was  wont  to  read  it 
with  much  interest  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
engraved  in  antique  characters  on  a  mould- 
ering stone  over  the  gateway  of  a  market  in 
the  city  of  Perth.  In  the  times  immediatei}- 
after  the  Reformation,  when  the  word  of  God 
was  new  to  the  people,  it  was  much  valued. 
Through  the  spread  of  that  word  the  natiou 
had  been  emancipated  from  a  bondage  of 
many  generations.  After  the  long  darkuess, 
men  rejoiced  in  the  light.  They  were  noi 
ashamed  of  their  deliverer.  All  classes  felt 
and  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  the 
Bible.  In  this  respect  our  lot  has  feUen  od 
worse  times.  Direct  appeal  to  the  Scriptures 
seems  to  be  counted  a  violatioii  of  taste  in 
places  of  power.  When  that  writing  from  tfae 
law  of  the  Lord  mouldered  away  by  age,  the 
magistrates  did  not  engrave  it  again  in  their 
restored  market-place.  The  motto  of  an- 
other eity,  "Let  Glasgow  tionrish  by  the 
preaching  of  the  word/*  has  dwindled  doTrnto 
"  Let  Glasgow  flourish.**  The  legend  became 
curt  when  the  age  grew  carnal.  These  straws 
show  how  the  cucr^at  has  been  running;  but 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  tide  has 
already  turned. 

But  there  is  much  actual  dishonesty  ^rhere 
the  pai'tiss  have  not  a  deliberate  intention  to 
deceive.  A  man*s  judgment  leans  sadly  over 
to  the  side  of  his  own  interest.  Be  has  a  bia^ 
in  his  own  favour,  and  unless  he  be  both 
watchful  and  prayerftil,  he  will  enter  ere  he  is 
aware  into  the  temptation,  and  gire  a  false 
tone  to  his  statements  without  admitting  to 
himself  the  design  of  telling  lies.  Tliis  kind 
of  dishonesty  is  still  dishonest.  A  man  may 
indeed  innocently  make  a  misl^dce,  but  the  in- 
nocent mistakes  will,  on  an  average,  as  fre- 
quently favour  your  customers  as  youi-selres. 
If  they  are  ^1  on  your  own  side,  they  are  not 
innocent.  There  is  a  rule  by  which  we  may 
escape  this  danger.  I  have  seen  a  mechanic 
working  with  the  appropriate  tools  upon  a 
piece  of  wood,  in  order  to  bring  its  surface  to 
a  perfect  level.  After  he  had  wrought  some 
time,  he  took  a  rule  and  laid  it  along  his  work, 
bending  his  head  and  looking,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  rute  and  the  wood  plied  to  each 
other  along  their  whole  length,  or  whether 
daylight  appeared  anywhere  between  them. 
When  tlie  work  had  so  far  advanced  that  the 
rule  and  the  wood  touched  each  other 
throughout  their  length,  the  workman,  not 
yet  satisfied,  turned  the  rule  round  the  other 
way,  and  looked  a^n.  Why  ?  He  did  not 
trust  the  rule ;  there  might,  for  aught  he 
knew,  be  a  slight  bend  ii\  it ;  and  though  the 
plank  and  it  agreed,  both  might  be  uneven. 
By  reversing  the  rule,  he  removes  all  chance 
of  deception.  His  object  is  not  that  the  plank 
should  appear,  hot  that  it  should  be  straight. 
Go  and  do  likewise.    You  lay  your  rule  alorg 
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the  trsnsactloti,  and  the  two  ttgree.  But  one** 
heart  is-  deeeitfol ;  perhaps  it  is  inclined  to 
yoanelf  a  little.  Reverse  tlie  rule.  Put  your- 
self in  the  cnstomer's  plaoe,  and  the  customer 
in  yours.  Would  you  then  like  tlio  same  re- 
presentation to  be  made,  and  the  same  price 
to  be  paid  ?  This  is  a  method  for  detecting 
an  unfair  bias  in  our  bar;;ains,  which  the 
Redeemer  himself  condescended  to  supply — 
"  Wtiatsoevcfr  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
mito  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them."— i?cr. 
W.  Amot. 

DIOKTrr  OF  COMMBEOE. 

If  I  speak  plainly,  even  bluntly,  against 
dishonest  sliifts,  it  is  not  that  I  have  any  pre- 
jadice  against  trade.  I  honour  merciiandisc. 
I  place  merchants  on  equality  witti  princes  in 
my  esteem.  I  think  the  time  is  comings  when 
tlieir  position  will  be  more  honourable  still. 
To  a  greater  extent  every  year,  the  surplus 
produce  of  one  country  is  required  to  supply 
the  increasing^  wants  of  another.  This  is  a 
great  providential  arrangement  for  bringing 
and  binding  the  nations  into  one.  Merchants 
are  the  true  ambassadors  of  nations,  conduct  - 
in»  tlieir  intercourse  and  interlacing  their 
interests.  The  longer  the  world  lasts,  it  will 
become  more  difficult  for  nation  to  go  to  war 
vith  nation.  They  arc  undergoing  a  dove> 
tailing  proeeas,  and  every  year  interpenetrat- 
ing eaeh  other  with  deeper  and  deeper  inden- 
tations. Merchants  are  tlie  engineers  and 
artificers  in  that  mighty  process  of  Provi- 
dence fur  binding  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
together  by  their  interests,  and  perhaps  for 
preparing  among  them  the  way  -of  the  Lord. 
Bet  veen  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  bar- 
barian and  civilized,  merchants  are  the  medi- 
ators accredited  and  sent  by  the  Supreme. 
As  the  atmosphere  touclnng  both,  mediates 
Cor  blessed  purposes  between  the  sea  and  the 
earth,  relieving  the  sea  of  its  surplus  water, 
and  pouring  it  over  the  thirsty  ground ;  so  the 
class  of  merchants  mediate  between  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world,  making  the  pro- 
dnce  of  all  the  property  of  each,  and  the  pro- 
dace  of  each  the  property  of  all. 

It  is  because  I  see  the  greatness  of  mer- 
chandise that  I  strive  for  its  purity.  When 
thetruthof  God,  as  a  preserving' salt,  shall 
pervade  the  fountain  in  the  merchants* 
Hearts,  the  outgoing  streams  of  traffic  will  be 
pare,  and  the  whole  landscape  will  wave  witli 
the  blossoms  of  love  aud  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness. Though  dishonesty  be  concealed, 
its  effects  cannot  be  dimmishcd.  The 
world  is  under  law  to  God.  Falsehood,  in 
proportion  to  its  amount  poisons  and  par- 
alyses the  whole  mercantile  svstem.  It  is  a 
bitterness  in  the  spring  which,  according  to 
its  extent,  will  infallibly  tell  in  scorching  the 
fand  with  barrenness.  The  system  of  nature 
B  constructed  so  as  to  fit  into  truth.  The 
^orld  lias  been  made  for  honest  men.  Tlie 
dishonest  rack  and  rend  it,  like  gravel  among 
the  wheels  of  a  machine.  But  if  lies  impede 
the  Qiotions  of  the  social  system,  the  social 
^ystom  in  its  slow  and  solemn  revolutions 
brings  down  heavy  blows  upon  the  liar's  head. 
-f(eu,  W.  Amot. 


1I1SBTME88  FOR  HBAVEM'. 

Heaybn  must  be  a  hell  to  an  nnhambled, 
unsanctified  sinner,  even  if  he  could  be  ad- 
mitted there.  The  company,  the  employ- 
ments, the  enjoyments  are  of  the  same 
kind  with  what  he  despised  upon  earth. 
Admit  a  pig  into  your  drawing-room 
among  your  friends,  he  would  find  no 
pleasure  there ;  he  would  rather  bo  in  the 
sty,  or  wallowing  iu  the  ditch.  —  John 
Newton, 


HUMBLBDUTIB8  FBOM  EXALTBD  XOTIVEft. 

It  is  still  under  the  highest  inspiration  that 
the  lowliest  duties  are  best  done.  It  is  by 
celestial  observations  that  the  mariner's 
chart  is  most  accurately  constructed ;  and 
it  is  under  a  heavenly  guidance  that  human 
life  is  most  beautifully  shaped.  They  who 
feel  most  powerfully  their  obligations  to 
God,  arc  most  sensitive  to  their  duties 
towards  mankind. — Dr  Cumming. 


THE   LOBD  B  PBAYER  WELL  BBAD. 

Booth,  the  famous  tragedian,  and  several 
friends,  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  an  old 
gentleman  in  Baltimore,  of  distinguisheti 
kindness,  urbanity,  and  piety.  The  host, 
though  disapproving  of  theatres  and 
theatre-going,  had  heard  so  much  of 
Booth's  remarkable  powers,  that  curio- 
sity to  see  the  man  had,  in  this  instance, 
overcome  all  his  scruples  and  prejudices. 
After  the  entertainment  was  over,  lamps 
lighted,  and  company  rc-scated  in  the 
drawing-room,  some  one  requested  Booth, 
as  a  particular  favour,  and  one  which  aH 
present  would  doubtless  appreciate,  to  read 
aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Booth  expressed 
his  willingness  to  afford  them  this  gratifi- 
cation, and  all  eyes  were  turned  expect- 
antly upon  him. 

Booth  rose  slowly  and  reverently  from 
his  chair.  It  was  wonderful  to  watch  the 
play  of  emotions  that  convulsed  his  coun- 
tenance, lie  became  deadly  pale,  and  liis 
eyes,  turned  trembling  ujjward,  were  wet 
with  tears.  As  yet  he  liad  not  spoken. 
The  silence  could  be  felt.  It  became  ab- 
solutely painful,  until  at  last  the  spell  was 
broken  as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  as  his 
rich-toned  voice,  from  white  lips,  syllabled 
forth,  "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven," 
etc.,  with  a  pathos  and  solemnity  that 
thrilled  all  hearts. 

He  finished.  The  silence  continued. 
Not  a  voice  was  heard  or  a  muscle  moved 
in  the  wrapt  audience,  until  from  a  remote 
corner  of  tlie  room  a  subdued  sob  was 
heard,  and  the  old  gentleman,  their  host, 
stepped  forward  with  streaming  eyes  and 
tottering  frame,  and  seized  Booth  by  the 
hand. 
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''  Sir,"  said  he,  in  broken  accents,  "  yon 
hare  afforded  me  a  pleasure  for  which  my 
whole  future  life  will  feel  gratified.  I  am 
an  old  man,  and  every  day  from  my  hoy- 
hood  to  the  present  time  I  thought  I  had 
repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  I  have 
never  heard  it  before,  never.'* 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Booth.  "  To 
read  that  prayer  as  it  should  be  read,  has 
caused  me  the  severest  study  and  labour 
for  thirty  years,  and  I  am  far  from  being 
yet  satisfied  with  my  rendering  of  that 
wonderful  production.  Hardly  one  person 
in  ten  thousand  comprehends  how  much 


beauty,  tenderness  and  grandeur  can  be 
condensed  into  a  space  so  small,  and  ii 
words  so  simple.  The  prayer  of  itself  suf- 
ficiently illustrates  the  truth  of  the  Bible^ 
and  stamps  upon  it  the  seal  of  divinity.'*' 

So  great  was  the  effect  produced  (savi 
my  informant,  who  was  present),  conver- 
sation was  sustained  but  a  short  time 
longer  in  subdued  monosyllables,  and 
almost  entirely  ceased ;  and  soon  after,  at 
an  early  hour,  the  company  broke  up  and 
retired  to  their  several  homes,  with  sad 
faces  and  full  hearts. — Episccpal  Hecorder. 


jOntiits  nf  Mm  ^Mmlms. 


Laws  from  Heavbn  for  the  Life  on 
Earth  :  IlluBtrations  from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Amot. 
Glasgow,  1857. 

London  and  Edinburgh :  Nelson  &  Sons. 

This  book  is  the  production  of  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Free  Church  ministers  in 
Glasgow.  The  author  has  already  distin- 
guished himself  in  literature.  His  Me- 
moir of  Halley,  for  scholarly  arrangement, 
and  Christian  sympathy  with  what  is  right 
And  holy,  has  no  superior  among  the  re- 
cords of  student  life.  Of  his  '*  Kace  for 
Eiches,"  it  was  truly  said  by  one  of  its 
reviewers,  that  no  book,  since  Chalmers 
published  his  Commercial  Discourses,  was 
more  fitted  to  do  good  in  the  circle  it 
addressed.  He  has  pnVlished  numerous 
tracts  and  lectures,  all  marked  by  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  his  mind.  The 
literature  of  the  abstinence  movement 
would  suffer  a  great  blank  if  what  of  his  is 
in  circulation,  were  withdrawn.  And  one 
of  the  most  readable  of  books  would  be  a 
tferbatim  reprint  of  those  speeches  in  the 
non-intrusion  and  abstinence  interests,  by 
which  he  has  so  widely  and  effectively 
stirred  the  affections  and  sympathies  of 
audiences  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
America.  To  all  this  it  ought  to  be  added, 
that  he  is  among  the  most  gifted  speakers 
to  children  which  the  Free  Church,  or  any 
Church,  possesses  ;  and  the  most  brotherly 
co-operator  in  good  works  with  ministers 
of  other  denominations. 

When  we  saw,  on  the  eve  of  Christmas 
last,  the  announcement  that  Mr  Arnot's 
Lectures  on  Proverbs  were  to  be  published, 
we  predicted  for  his  book  a  high  and  per- 
manent place  in  the  practical  literature  of 
the  pulpit.  Somehow  or  other  the  work 
associated  itself  in  our  minds  with  Dr 


Guthrie's  *•  Gospel  in  Ezckiel,"  which  took 
book-buyers  by  storm,  at  the  same  season 
a  year  before,  and  we  anticipated  that  it 
would  be  a  book  like  and  unlike.    We  ex- 
pected that  it  would  resemble  the  doctor'i 
work  in  abundance  and  richness  of  illus- 
tration ;  but  we  knew  that  the  iUnstratioii 
itself  would  be  of  a  very  different  character. 
"The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel"  is  a  wonderful 
performance ;  but  it  is  too  luscious.    The 
half  of  it,  or  the  quarter  of  it,  or  a  bit  here 
and  there  of  it,  is  enough  at  a  time.    No- 
body, however  willing,  who  sought  to  enjoy 
it  with  full  relish,  could  read  it  throngi 
without  a  rest  of  some  weeks  between 
every  attempt.     It  is  like  a  panorama  of 
Holy  Land,  all  a-glow  with  sunrise  and 
sunset,  rich,   golden,  and  glorious,— but 
very  sore  on  the  eyes.     From  Mr  Arnot 
we  expected  nothing  of  panorama  paint- 
ing; we  knew  that  nature  would  dominate, 
that  the  first  book  would  not  interest  so 
much  as  the  second,  nor  the  second  so 
much  as  the  third.    We  said  to  a  friend  at 
the  time — there  is  a  book  which  shall  be 
full  of  illustrations,  and  not  two  of  tbeni 
alike.     There  will  be  freshness,  natural- 
ness, homeliness,  and  variety.     Of  none  of 
them  can  you  ever  feel  as  if  yon  had  seen 
them  long  ago  in  the  comer  of  some  oM 
newspaper.      Used-upness,    artificia]nef!>^ 
cannot  be  predicated  of   any  of  them. 
And    this  we   added  decidealv,  all  tbe 
illustrations    will    be    moulded    on  real 
thought    You  can  take  off  the  clothes,  and 
find  skin,  and  off  the  skin  and  find  well- 
compacted  flesh,  and  off  the  flesh  and  come 
to  a  sturdy  skeleton  under  all. 

When  we  spoke  so  confidently  about  a 
book  which  as  yet  we  had  not  seen,  ve 
were  not  drawing  a  bow  at  a  venture.  Our 
memory  of  Mr  Arnot's  work  in  former 
days,  was  in  our  mind.    It  would  be  t&r;\ 
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oat  of  this  memory,  and  out  of  what  we 
have  heard  from  others,  to    fill  a  long 
article  with  instances  of  his  happy  power 
in  illustration.      We  shall  content  our- 
selres  with  two.    He  is  speaking  on  the 
Sabbath  question,  he  wishes  to  show  the 
spiritnal  good  which  there  is  in  ceasing 
from  our  labours  one  day  in  seven.      "  It 
is  just  like  that  little  boy's  windmill,"  he 
says,  "  when  you  see  hira  running  in  the 
eye  of  the  wind,  the  paper  sails  are  turn- 
ing rapidly  and  displaying  beautiful  wheels 
of  colour.     There  they  whirl,  green  and 
red,  and  yellow  rings  of  beauty,  so  long  as 
the  mill  is  driven  by  the  wind.      But  let 
the  wind,  or  the  little  man  who  holds  the 
njill  stop,    and    what    then  ?— why    the 
beauty  is  all  gone.     There  is  nothing  but 
two  bits  of  stick,  and  four  bits  of  paper, 
and  little  clots  of  paint  put  on  with  the 
finger.     So  is  this  whirling  world  of  toil 
and  business  we  live  in.      While  it  turns 
round   it    seems    all    fair    and  beautiful 
enough,  and  we  are  apt  to  take  it  to  be 
better  than  it  is.      But  we  are  the  better 
for  the  Sabbath,  which  brings  the  move- 
ment to  a  stand  still,  that  we  may  see  how 
it  is  nothing  better  than  the  two  sticks, 
and  four  bits  of  paper,  and  the  little  clots 
of  paint  in  the  child's  toy."     On  another 
occasion  he  is  speaking  to  young  men. 
He  wishes  to  say  that  there  is  no  inspir- 
ation—no true  help  to  human  genius  in 
the  use  of  strong  drinks.     One  of  Burns* 
mad  statements  about  John  Barleycorn  is 
his  text.    Around  the  hall  on  which  the 
meeting  was  held  is  a  row  of  gas  jets,  sup- 
ported apparently   by   the   outstretched 
arms  of  stucco  figures.    "It  is  true,"  says 
Mr  Amot,  "  that  there  is  momentary  ex- 
citement; but  there  is  no  illumination. 
There  may  even  appear  to  be  illumination, 
but  it  is  a  mere  appearance.     Whisky 
sapplies  light  and  thought  and  poetry  to 
the  human  brain,  no  more  than  the  out- 
stretched arms    of  those   stucco  figures 
supply  light  to  these  jets.      They  indeed 
appear  to  supply  the  light.     Looking  at 
them  at   first  sight,  you  might  say  the 
light  does  come  through  them.     But  it  is 
not  so.    As  I  sat  here  waiting  my  turn  to 
<!peak,  I  discovered  that  one  of  them  has 
lost  the  arm, — it  is  there  above  you,  but 
the  gas  burns  as  briskly  as  before  its  loss." 
To  these  examples  from  memory  or  re- 
port we  shall  add  one  from  his  "  Race  for 
Riches,"  which  besides  being,  what  the 
others  are  not,  in  his  own  rich  language, 
will  show  how  he  can  bend  an  illustration 
into  an  exercise  in  exegesis,  so  as  to  lift 
up  tho  point  in  a  Scripture  expression  into 
greater  clearness. 

"  When  a  man  falls  into  deep  water,  he  could 
easily  preserve  Ms  life  if  he  would  permit  his 


whole  body  to  lie  beneath  the  snrfiace,  ex- 
cept BO  much  of  bis  mouth  and  nostrils  as  is 
necessary  for  the  admission  of  air.  It  is  the 
instinctive,  but  unwise  effort,  to  raise  por- 
tions of  the  body  above  the  water,  that  sinks 
the  whole  beneath  it.  It  is  the  weight  of 
that  portion  which  has  been,  by  a  convulsive 
effort,  unnecessarily  raised,  that  presses 
down  the  body,  and  drowns  the  man.  It  is  by 
a  similar  law  in  the  province  of  morals,  that 
avarice  destroys  the  life  of  the  soul;  The 
whole  amount  of  money  that  a  man  obtains 
for  the  purpose  of  usinr,  and  actually  does 
legitimately  use,  does  no  narra  to  the  interests 
of  his  soul.  It  may  be  great,  or  it  may  be 
small,  while  it  is  kept  beneath  the  surface,  so 
to  speak ;  kept  as  a  servant,  and  used  as  an 
instrument  for  legitimate  objects,  it  is  as  to 
spiritual  matters  indifferent.  So  far  as  money 
is  concerned,  the  man  is  in  equilibrium,  and 
his  spiritual  character  will  depend  on  other 
influences.  But  when  some  portion  is  raised 
above  the  line,  when  it  is  taken  from  a  ser- 
vant's place,  and  raised  to  that  of  a  master, 
when  a  surplus  is  sought,  not  for  use,  but  for 
its  own  sake,  when  the  love  of  money  begins, 
when  it  is  set  up  by  the  man  above  himself, 
as  an  object  of  his  affection,  then  that  surplus, 
whether  great  or  small,  presses  down  the 
soul,  and  the  man  sinks  in  spiritual  death.  It 
is  this  lust  that  *drowM  men  in  perdition.' 

The  book  from  which  we  expected  so 
much,  and  which  has  led  us  into  all  these 
remarks,  has  not  disappointed  us.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  master.  The  illustrations  are 
abundant,  apt  and  fresh.  But  there  is 
more  than  illustration.  All  through  there 
lies  a  solid  basis  of  healthy  exegesis  ;  and 
all  over  a  pointed,  earnest  application  of 
God's  word  to  the  necessities  of  human 
life.  It  has  become  a  sort  of  cant  to  speak 
of  preaching  for  the  times.  We  recall  the 
phrase  for  a  moment  into  the  domain  of 
simple  truth,  and  apply  it  to  these  lectures 
of  Mr  Amot*s.  They  have  a  living  nine- 
teenth-centuiy  air  about  them,  which 
makes  us  feel  that  we  are  in  the  grasp  of  a 
counsellor,  who  has  at  once  discovered  the 
secret  of  his  own  age,  and  come  to  look  at 
it  in  the  light  of  all  the  ages  and  of  eter- 
nity. He  brings  everything  to  the  test  of 
Christ's  truth ;  what  he  says  is  drawn  from 
the  deepest  proofs  of  that  truth.  His  con- 
clusions are,  consequently,  irresistible.  His 
counsels  are  scriptural,  direct,  and  practi- 
cal. The  thoughts  he  delights  in  are  such 
as  lie  about  our  daily  lives.  Home  stands 
in  the  centre  of  his  sympathies.  All  his 
teachings  open  upon  the  fireside.  And  the 
decisive  adherence  to  the  interests  of  truth 
and  righteousness  which  pervades  them, 
gives  them  a  certainty  of  sound  which  is 
like  the  clear  rich  ring  of  well  cast  metal. 

The  best  way  to  describe  the  plan  of  the 
book,  is  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  from 
the  author's  own  description  in  the  pre- 
face.   The  italics  are  ours. 
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*'  Those  illostnitioiis  of  the  Prorerhs  are  not 

eritical,  coutinuous,  exhaustive.  The  com- 
meots  in  imitation  of  tlie  text,  are  intended 
to  bo  brief,  practical,  miscellaneous,  isolated. 
The  reader  may,  however,  perceive  a  princi- 

Ele  of  unity  running  through  the  whole,  if 
e  take  his  stand  at  the  outset  in  tlie  writer's 
view  point,  a  desire  to  lay  the  Christian  system 
aUmq  the  surface  of  commou  life,  icitkout  re^ 
movmg  it  from  its  foundutious  «»  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  .  .  Had  oar  object  been  a  critical 
exposition  of  the  book,  it  would  have  been  our 
duty  to  devote  a  larger  share  of  our  attention 
to  the  more  difficult  parts.  But  our  aim  from 
first  to  last  has  been  more  to  apply  the  obvi^ 
ouM,  than  to  elucidate  the  obs<Mre,  and  the  se- 
lection of  texts  has  been  determined  accord- 
ingly; as  there  is  diversity  of  gifts,  there 
should  be  division  of  labour.  "While  scien- 
tific inquirers  re  examine  the  joints  of  the 
machine,  and  demonstrate  anew  the  princi- 
ples of  its  construction,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
that  a  workman  should  set  the  machine 
agoing,  and  try  its  effects  on  the  affairs  of 


!^ 


For  the  rest  we  mean  to  let  some  ex- 
tracts speak  for  the  author  and  themselves. 
We  can  assure  our  readers  that  they  have 
Iwen  selected  with  some  difficulty,  that  the 
entire  hook  is  as  good  as  these  are,  and 
much  of  it  far  better.  To  confine  what  we 
have  said  of  Mr  Amot's  wonderful  faculty 
for  illustration,  let  the  following  examples, 
out  of  twenty-four,  which  we  had  marked, 
suffice.  We  shall  place  the  text  to  be 
illustrated  at  the  head  of  each  extract, — 
premising,  however,  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  actual  comment  is  given. 

"  7%e  Lord  shall  heep  thy  confidence^  and  shall 
heep  thy  foot  from  bemg  taken" 

*'I  have  observed  that  seagoing  ships  do 
not  trust  to  themselves  in  the  windings  of  a 
river.  Where  they  are  hemmed  in  wtwecn 
rock  and  qoicksand,  graeing  now  the  one 
and  now  the  other,  they  take  care  to  have  a 
steam-tug,  both  to  bear  them  forward  and 
guide  them  aright.  They  hang  implicitly 
upon  its  power.  They  make  no  attempt  at 
independent  action.  But  I  have  also  observ- 
ed* that  as  soon  as  they  get  clear  of  the  nar- 
rows— as  soon  as  they  have  attained  a  good 
offing  and  an  open  sea,  they  heave  off,  and 
hoist  their  own  sails.  They  never  want  a 
steamer  until  they  come  to  narrow  waters 
agnin. 

**  Snob  is  the  trust  in  God  which  the  unre- 
eoneiled  experience.  In  distress  they  are 
fain  to  lean  on  the  Almighty.  While  they 
am  in  the  narrows,  death  seeming  near  on 
every  side,  conscious  that  they  have  no  power 
and  no  skill,  they  would  hang  on  the  help  of 
a  Deliverer.  "My  God,  we  know  Thee" 
(Hosea  viii  2),  is  then  their  cry.  Most  devout 
they  are,  and  most  earnest.  At  every  hour 
of  wieir  day  and  night  they  are  exercised  in 
sinrit  about  pleasing  God,  and  gaining  His 
help  in  their  need.  The  line  of  their  depend- 
ence seems  ever  tight  by  their  iMmstant  lean- 


ing.   But  when  they  begin  to  ereep  out  of 

tliese  shoals  of  life— when  the  paUi  opens  up 
vide  and  clear  and  safe  again,  Uiey  heave  off, 
nnd  throw  themselves  on  their  own  resources. 
They  become  a  God  unto  themselves,  it  ben. 
ever  dangers  are  out  of  sight.  Forthwith  and 
henceforth  they  live  without  God  in  the 
world,  until  they  are  driven  into  straits  again. 
Then  tliey  remember  God  and  pray,  as  s 
distressed  ship  makes  signals  for  lielp  whea 
she  is  entering  a  tortuous  cbaaiMN.''— (Jsa. 
xxvi.  16;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  d4-;i7). 

*'  In  my  childhood,  I  sometimes  saw  rabbits 
that  damaged  the  corn-fields,  caught  in 
snares.  My  first  experience  of  tlie  process 
melted  me,  and  the  scene  is  not  efl^ced  from 
my  memory  yet.  The  creature  vras  caught 
by  the  foot.  It  was  a  captive,  but  living. 
Oh  the  agonized  look  it  cast  on  us  when  we 
approapbed  it!  The  scared,  helpless,  des- 
pairing look  of  that  living  ereature  scok  deep 
in  the  sensitive  powers  ol  my  nature.  As  a 
child,  I  could  not  conceive  of  any  more  touch- 
ing thrilling  appeal  than  the  soft  rolling  eyes 
of  that  dumb  captive ;  but  "  when  I  becamea 
man,"  and  entered  both  on  the  ex])erience  of 
the  world  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,  I  met 
with  scenes  that  t^ast  these  earlier  emotions 
down  into  the  place  of  **  childish  things.** 
Soon  after  I  began  to  go  my  rounds  as  a 
watchman  on  my  allotted  field,  I  fell  upon  a 
youth  (and  the  same  experience  has  been 
several  times  repeated  sinee)  who  but  lately 
was  bounding  Iwpefuily  along,  bidding  fair 
for  the  better  laud,  and  seeming  to  lead  others 
on,  caught  by  the  foot  in  a  snare.  I  went  up 
to  him,  surprised  to  find  him  halting  so;  hut 
ah,  the  look,  the  glare  from  his  eyes,  soon 
told  that  \he  immortal  was  fast  in  the  devirs 
toils.  He  lived ;  but  he  was  held.  All  his 
ccHupanions  passed  on,  and  soon  were  oiA  of 
sight,  while  he  lay  heating  hinnaif  on  the 
ground.  He  lives ;  hot  it  is  in  chains.  The 
chains  have  sunk  into  his  flesh.  They  mn 
through  tlie  marroir  of  his  bones,  and  are 
wrapped  around  his  soul,  filthy  as  firm,  firm 
as  filthy.  Oh,  wreti-hed  man,  who  shall  de- 
liver him  ?  Not  I ;  not  any  man.  We  must 
pass  on,  and  leave  him.  The  same  voice  that 
wrenched  from  Death  his  prisoner  is  needed 
to  give  liberty  to  this  captit-e.  Only  one 
word  can  we  utter  in  presence  of  such  a  case: 
**  Nothii>g  is  impossible  with  God."  Hatiag 
uttered  it,  we  pass  on  with  a  sigh." 

*'  The  BadttUderin  heart  shail  hejUki  «tt 
his  own  ways* 

**lf  the  secret  history  of  backsliders  were 
written,  many  startling  discoveries  would  be 
made.  Whatever  the  enormity  it  may  end 
in,  backshding  begins  unseen  in  the  hearL" 

"On  the  same  branch  of  an  apricot-tree 
that  leant  against  the  south  side  of  a  garden 
wall,  I  have  seen  two  fruits,  large  and  hisei- 
ous,  hanging  side  by  side,  and  ripeningapace 
in  the  sun.  They  were  of  equal  size  aod 
equal  loveliness.  Their  stainless  bosoms 
peeped  from  beneath  the  Jeaves,  to  bask  in 
the  noonday  iieat*     IVothing  in-.tMBMBt.  ooftld 
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be  more  loT»ly  to  look  npon,  or  more  rich  in 
promise.  Tet.  ere  to-morrowlB  sun  is  hot, 
one  of  tbem  nows  black  on  the  'side,  and 
bursts,  and  collapses,  and  becomes  a  mass  of 
rottenness,  while  the  other  remains  in  undi- 
minished beaoty  and  fragrance  by  ito  side. 
Whence  the  diverse  fates  of  these  twin 
beaaties?  Especially,  why  did  the  catas- 
trophe happen  so  suddenly?  It  happened 
thus :— yesterday,  when  you  stood  looking  on 
the  two*  admiring  their  equal  beanty,  one  of 
them  was  hollow  in  the  heart.  If  then  you 
had  taken  it  in  your  hand,  and  turned  it 
Toond,  you  would  have  seen  corruption 
already  pervading  its  mass.  On  the  dark 
side,  next  the  wall,  it  has  been  pierced  and 
entered.  Its  inside  has  been  scooped  out  and 
devoured,  while  it  continued  to  present  to  the 
passenger  as  fair  an  appearance  as  ever. 
And  see,  black,  crawling,  loathsome  creatures 
are  nestling  and  revelling  in  that  hollow  heart, 
beneath  UKit- beauteous  skin. 

"Thus  are  fair  promises  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lord  saddenly  blighted.  Ton  have 
known  two,  standing  long  side  by  side  in  a 
gowXty  profession,  and  labouring  hand  in  hand 
for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  One  of  them  falls 
headlong  into  a  pit  of  vice,  and  next  day  the 
▼hole  neighbourhood  rings  with  the  scandal. 
Diverse  are  the  emotions,  but  all  are  moved. 
Christ's  enemfes  sneer,  and  His  members  sigh. 
How  sudden  the  Ml  has  been,  sorrowing  dis- 
ciples say  to  each  other  in  a  suppressed 
wisper,  when  they  meet, — how  sudden  and 
onezpected !  No,  trieuds ;  it  was  not  a  sudden 
hU.  In  the  heart,  unseen,  there  has  been  a 
long  preparation  of  backsliding.  Tain 
thoughts  have  lodged  within,  and  vile  thoughts 
have  been  welcome  visitors.  Persons  first 
vain  and  then  vile  have  by  degrees  found 
Uieir  way  into  ills  presenee,  and  charmed  him, 
so  that  he  cannot  want  them,  though  he  knows 
they  are  stinging  serpents.  By  such  a  pro- 
cess his  heart  has  been  hollowed  out,  and  in- 
habited by  creatures  more  loathsome  tlian 
crawling  vermin,  while  the  skin  of  profession 
was  kept  whole,  and  its  fairest  side  turned  to 
poblic  view.  A  cry  of  wonder  rises  from  the 
crowd,  when  the  hollow  shell  falls  in,  because 
they  did  not  know  its  hollowness  until  the  fall 
revealed  it." 

It  wonld  be  a  very  easy  task  to  furnish 
many  more  of  equal  worth  ;  but  we  trust 
the  specimens  given  will  lead  the  readers 
to  procure  the  book  itself.  We  are 
desirous,  by  a  few  extracts  of  a  different 
character,  to  support  our  affirmation  re- 
garding the  domestic  sympathies  of  oar 
author.  Listen  to  the  following,  and 
notice  the  insight  into  the  laws,  both  i>f  our 
being  and  of  Sevelation. 

**  A  foolish  son  is  the  heaoiness  of  his  mother/* 

**A  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mo* 
ther.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  this  word. 
The  conception  is  easy,  and  the  examples 
manifold ;  but  though  it  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend, it  is  hard  to  express  it.  It  is  an  almost 
nnatteraMe  thing.  A  son  who  breaks  his 
■mhertiilKtaft  **9$ak  thja  ewrth  Ittve  anymore 


irksome  load  to  bear !  Foolish  son,  do  yea 
ever  allow  yonrself  to  think  that  yon  are 
bruising  the  bosom  which  you  lay  upon  when 
yon  were  a  helpless  infant  ?  It  is  not  your 
mother  only  with  whom  you  have  to  deaL 
God  put  it  into  her  heart  to  love  yon,  to  wateh 
over  you  night  and  day,  to  boar  with  all  your 
waywardness,  to  labour  for  you  to  the  wast- 
ing of  tier  own  life.  All  this  is  6od*s  law  in 
her  being.  Her  Maker  and  yours  knew  that 
by  putting  these  instincts  into  her  nature  for 
your  good,  he  was  laying  on  her  a  heevy  har- 
den. But  He  is  jast.  He  intended  that  she 
should  be  repaid.  His  system  provides  com- 
pensation for  outlay.  There  are  two  frailties 
— a  frailty  of  infancy,  and  a  frailty  of  age. 
God  has  undertaken,  in  the  constitution  of 
His  creatures,  to  provide  for  both.  Where 
are  His  laws  of  compensation  written  ?  The 
counterpart  laws  answer  each  other  from  two 
correaponding  tablets,  His  own  hand-work 
boMi,  as  the  corse  and  blessing  echoed  and 
re-echoed  alternate  from  the  sides  of  Eiial 
and  Gteriaim,  when  first  the  Hebrews  entered 
the  Promised  Land.  One  a  written  on  the 
fleshly  table  of  the  heart,  and  the  other  on 
the  table  of  the  ten  commandments — both, 
and  both  alike  by  the  finger  of  God.  A  mo- 
ther's love  1  You  do  not  read  in  the  Deca- 
logue, "  mother,  take  care  of  your  infant." 
So  deeply  is  that  law  graven  on  a  mother's 
hearty  that  God  our  Saviour  compares  to  it 
His  own  everlasting  love  to  His  redeemed.-— 
(Isaiah  xlix.  15.)  To  tliat  law  the  safety  of 
infancy  has  been  entrusted  by  the  author  of 
our  being.  The  bed  provided  for  the  child 
is  its  mother's  breast.  There  is  the  provision 
for  humanity's  first  period  of  feebleness,  and 
where  lies  the  security  for  the  next  ?  It  it 
partly  in  nature  too ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
He  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  would  not 
confide  to  that  instinct  the  care  of  an  aged 
parent.  He  spoUe  the  command  from  the 
momitain  that  burned  with  fire;  He  engraved, 
that  oommand  on  the  tables  of  the  covenant^ 
"  Hououi*  thy  father  and  thy  motlier,  tliat  thy 
days  may  be  long."  There,  foolish  son,  there 
is  thy  mother's  title  to  her  turn  of  cherishing. 
You  dare  not  dispute  her  right,  and  you  can- 
not withstand  her  Avenger.  There  will  be 
compensation.  All  God's  laws  re-adiust 
themselves,  and  woe  to  the  atoms  of  dust 
that  are  caught  resisting,  and  crushed  be- 
tween their  dreadful  wheels  I  How  much 
more  perfect  and  uniform  is  the  parent's  in- 
stinctive love  than  the  child's  commanded 
obedience,  m^  be  seen  in  all  the  experience 
of  life,  and  is  well  embodied  in  the  Spanish 
pre  verb,  **  One  father  can  support  ten  sons; 
but  ten  sons  cannot  support  one  father." 

*^1  never  knew  a  mother.  1  have  been  an 
oi^bm,  almost  from  the  first  opening  of  my 
eyes.  If  at  any  time  my  mind  breaks  loose 
from  sober  submission  to  iny  lot,  and  wanders 
ifnto  wishes  for  what  cannot  be,  the  keenest 
longing  of  my  heart  is  that  I  had  a  mother. 
One  of -the  fonntains  of  affection  within  me 
has  been  sealed  up  from  my  birth ;  I  would 
fain  havean  object  to  let  it  flow  upon.  Oh,  how 
■mset  it* 'must  be  to  a  son  in  his  manhood 
8Mnclftt4o  be  the  gladness  of  hia  mother! 
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Foolish  sons  are  compassing  sea  and  land  to 
obtain  pleasure,  and  trampling  under  their 
feet  untasted  a  pleasure  stronger,  sweeter 
far,  even  to  nature,  than  that  which  they 
vainly  chase. 

Let  sons  who  are  not  prodigal — who  seem 
to  be  fairly  doing  their  filial  duty,  remember 
that  their  time  for  that  duty  Is  short  and  un- 
certain.  Let  those  who  now  love  and  cherish 
a  mother  much,  love  and  cherish  her  more. 
Occupy  the  talent,  lest  it  b&  taken.  Be  yet 
more  tender  of  your  mother  while  you  have 
her,  lest  you  su£rer  by  unavailing  regret  when 
it  is  too  late— lest  there  should  be  thorns  in 
your  pillow  the  first  night  you  lie  down,  after 
her  voice  is  silent,  and  her  eyes  closed." 

One  of  the  lectures  has  been  published 
separately  as  an  Address  to  Young  Men. 
Mr  Amot  is  a  great  fayourite  with  the 
young  men  of  Glasgow,  and  deservedly ; 
few  men  have  spoken  more  wisely  and 
urgently  to  them  of  their  dangers  and 
duties.  Take  this  example  of  such  speak- 
ing from  the  lecture  referred  to. 

L."  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou 

not," 

"  Gather  from  Scripture  the  attitude  you 
should  nssnme,  and  the  language  you  should 
hold,  *  Get  thee  behind  me  Satan  f  *  Save 
yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation.' 
*  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  se- 
parate, and  I  will  receive  yon.*  Much  de- 
pends on  the  round,  blunt  refusal, — the  un- 
faltering, undiluted,  dignified,  *No,'  of  one 
who  fears  God  more  than  the  sneer  of  fools. 
Many  stumble  from  neglect  of  this  principle. 

"  Out  with  it  unreservedly,  whenever  and 
wherever  companions  would  wile  you  into 
evil.  If  you  begin  to  pare  away  the  edges  of 
your  declinature,  lest  It  should  bear  too  hardly 
upon  your  tempters— if  you  make  excuses 
that  are  not  the  real  reasons,  In  order  that 
under  cover  of  them  you  may  glide  out  of  the 
way  without  the  disagreeable  shock  of  a  di- 
rect collision — you  may  escape  for  that  time  ; 
but  some  day  your  excuse  will  fail,  and  your 
foot  will  be' taken.  If  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  not.  The  shortest  answer  is  the 
best." 

*•  They  speak  of  consecrated  places.  "We 
believe  there  are  consecrated  spots  on  this 
earth,  and  desecrated  spots  too.  That  spot 
is  consecrated  in  the  eye  of  God  and  all  the 
good,  where  a  condemned  transgressor  has 
been  born  again,  and  taken  Into  the  number 
of  God's  children;  that  spot  is  desecrated  which 
has  been  the  turning-point  where  an  immor- 
tal chose  death  rather  than  life.  Many  such 
places  there  are,  both  in  rural  lanes  and  in 
the  city's  thoroughfares.  A  youth  is  leaving 
his  place  of  business  in  the  evening,  and 
making  his  way  homewards.  At  a  crossing 
he  meets  a  knot  of  companions,  who  hail  and 
stop  him.  They  are  convenient  to  a  place 
of  danger,  and  deeds  of  sin.  They  invite  him 
to  go.  He  replies  that  he  is  going  home. 
They  insist — they  cannot  go  without  him.  As 
he  hangs  back  and  hesitates,  a  leading  spirit 
of  the  club  suddenly  cries  out  he  knows  the 


reason :    **  Our  friend  is  going  to  set  up  for 
saint — ^he  is  going  home  to  pray."    A  loud 
laugh  runs  round  the  ring.    The  youth  is  not 
prepared  for  this.      He  desired  rather  to  ru 
home,  but  he  is  not  yet  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ.      He  cannot  endure  hardness. 
He  gives  way  at  this  last  thurst,  and  goes 
with  them.    That  night  he  parts  with  a  good 
conscience;  and  it  is  but  another  step  to 
make  shipwreck  of  his  faith.  That  spot  where 
evil  spirits  embodied  formed  a  circle  roand 
the  youth,  and  won  him— that  spot  is  de- 
secrated.   The  bloodofasoul  is  tliere.   The 
writer  was  standing  one  day  lately  among  a 
crowd  of  visitors  under  the  dome  of  St  Paul's 
in  London,  gazing  upward  in  silence  on  its 
grandeur,  when  a  gentleman  touched  him, 
and  requested  him  to  remove  his  foot,  he 
then  pointed  to  a  small  cross  mark  made  by  a 
mason's  chisel  on  the  marble  pavement,  in. 
forming  the  bystanders  that  a  person  who 
cast  himself  from  the  dome  aloft,  had  fallen 
there  and  died.    The  group  of  living  beings 
who  had  gathered  round  our  informant  stood 
instinctively  back  and  sighed.      The  Uving 
were  awed  in  spirit  when  they  found  them- 
selves standing  on  the  spot  that  had  been 
stained  by  the  blood  of  a  self-murdered  man. 
Oh,  if  there  were  marks  made  in  the  groood 
at  every  place  stained  by  the  suicide  of  a 
soul,  how  thickly  doUed  the  world  would  be 
with  the  startling  symbols — how  fearfullv  and 
tremblingly  would  the  living  thread  tiieir  way 
between.** 

We  take  leave  of  our  author  with  hearty 
thanks  to  him  for  his  work.  May  he  live 
long  to  serve  his  Master  with  similar  ser- 
vice. The  wish  arose  and  grew  stronger 
as  we  petused  his  book,  that  he  would  de- 
vote himself  to  a  distinct  work  on  the  do- 
mestic duties.  We  would  be  sorry  to 
break  up  the  present  book ;  but  it  occurs 
to  us,  that  the  matter  in  it  relative  to 
these  duties,  combined  with  those  notes  of 
his  lectures  on  the  passages  in  EphesisD^, 
which  deals  with  the  social  relations  pub- 
lished long  ago  in  the  Christian  Teacher. 
would  make  a  book  which  would  be  a  wel- 
come and  effective  teacher  in  the  homes  of 
our  land. 


Jesus  Bevealing  the  Heart  of  God. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Pulsfobd- 

Edinburgh :  Thomas  C.  Jack. 

Jesus  is  a  moral  manifestation  of  God- 
head, a  revealer  of  the  Divine  character, 
by  His  person  as  well  as  by  His  doctrine. 
This  is  a  dogma  which  certain  classes  of 
religious  writers  have  lately  striven  to 
popularize,  and  over  which  they  celebrate 
a  perpetual  ovation,  as  if  it  were  the  dis- 
covery of  the  founder  of  some  modem 
school  of  theolo^.  It  has  no  pretensions 
to  originality.  In  Owen's  great  work  on 
the  Person  of  Christ,  it  is  unfolded  vrith  a 
clearness  and  a  fulness  and  a  symmetir, 
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^7hich  many  of  its  more  recent  advocates 
would  have  done  well  to  imitate.    They 
evince  a  disposition  to  shift  the  centre  of 
the  Gospel  from  the  atonement  to  the  in- 
carnation, and  to  represent  the  atonement 
jxs  an  exhibition  of  Divine  love,  rather 
than  as  a  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  misrepresent,  or  to 
misunderstand  Mr  Fulsford,  yet  we  have 
not  been  able  to  resist  the  impression,  that 
he  has   too  much  in  common  with-  this 
fiimily  of  divines.     We  make  the  state- 
ment with  more  regret,  because  he  is  a 
writer  who  is  otherwise  worthy  of  so  much 
praise,  and  who  is  evidently  qualified  to 
take  a  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  our 
religious  literature.    He  has  a  fine  mind, 
lively  sensibilities,  a  considerable  facility 
of  striking  and  beautiful  expression ;  not 
to  say  how  much  evidence  he  gives  of  the 
benefit   his  own  heart  has  received  from 
the  contemplation  of  Jesus  as  revealing 
the  heart  of  God.    He  is  quite  free  from 
that  commonplace,  which,  whether  truly 
or  otherwise,  is  so  often  declared  to  be  the 
reproach  of  our  living  authorship.    But 
we  have  strongly  felt  that,  if  he  had  seized 
more  firmly  the  justice  of  the  atonement, 
he  would  have  given  a  more  adequate  and 
a  more   heart-stirring  delineation  of  its 
lore.    In  proportion  as  the  justice  is  over- 
looked, the  love  is  obscured.    We  do  not 
mean  to  accuse  him  of  positive  error,  and, 
lest  our  readers  should  misapprehend  the 
real  force  of  our  remarks,  we  shall  subjoin 
two  extracts.    In  the  first  passage,  the 
writer  is  recounting  the  wonderful  works 
which  God  hath  made  to  be  remembered : 
''  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
flesh;  His  dominion  over  the  flesh;  His 
authority  as  man  over  nature  and  over  all 
devils;  His  meekness,  His  patience,  His 
silence  under  crudest  wrongs  and  out- 
rages ;  the  perfect  subjugation  of  His  own 
will  in  exhausting  the  cup  of  deadly  bit- 
terness and  wrath ;  His  divine  sweetness, 
liis  triumphant  charity  on  the  cross ;  His 
death ;  His  burial ;  His  descent  into  hell ; 
His  resurrection ;  His  ascent  into  heaven ; 
His  power  for  good  oiirer  all  men, — these 
are  all  the  wonderful  works  of  God."    Is 
the  perfect  subjugation  of  His  own  will  in 
exhausting  the  cup  of  deadly  bitterness 
and  wrath,  along  with  His  divine  sweet- 
ness, His  triumphant  charity  on  the  cross, 
equivalent,  in  Mr  Pulsford's  theology,  to  the 
atonement  of  Christ  ?    Another  description 
of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  opens  up  far 
more  fully  the  heart  of  God.    In  the  second 
passage,  the  writer  is  refuting  some  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  brought  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement :  **But  why 
must  my  Lord  be  wounded  for  my  trans- 
Rressions,  bruised  for  my  iniquities?    It 
majr  help  some  if  we  go  round  about  for 


our  answer,  if  we  appeal  to  dumb  yet 
speaking  nature.  How  is  it  that  the  ground 
has  to  be  wounded  by  spade  and  plough, 
and  put  as  it  were  to  the  torture  under 
harrows,  before  it  will  produce  bread-corn 
for  us  ?  How  is  it  that  when  the  com  is 
produced,  it  also  must  be  subjected  to  tor- 
ture, must  be  bruised  under  millstone?, 
ground  and  re-ground,  before  it  will  make 
bread  for  us  ?  How  is  it  that  even  then 
the  bread  is  not  committed  to  the  stomach 
before  it  has  been  further  bruised  and 
mangled  by  the  teeth  ?  How  is  it  that  plan  t9, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  only  yield  their  latent 
virtues  when  bruised  ?  How  is  it  that  there 
can  be  no  wine  till  the  grapes  have  been 
pressed  or  trodden?  Why  is  vegetable 
life  sacrificed  for  us  ?  Why  is  animal  life 
slain  for  us?  Why  does  every  creature 
enter  into  the  world  through  the  gate  of 
sorrow?  Why  is  man  born  to  labour? 
Why  is  the  sweat  of  the  brow  associated 
with  labour  ?  Why  are  labour  and  sorrow 
the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  know- 
ledge ?  Why  are  the  holiest  things  most 
hidden?  Wky  \p  God  hidden  from  us? 
How  is  it  that  all  things  are  secreted  within 
chafij  or  skin,  or  shell,  and  that  violence 
must  be  done  to  chafl^,  and  skin,  and  shell, 
in  order  to  reach  the  hidden  good  ?  How 
is  it  that  death  is  the  gate  of  life  ?  If  you 
find  the  answers  to  these  questions,  it  will 
help  you  to  the  opening  of  the  higher 
question :  How  is  it  that  the  Bread  of  God, 
the  Spirit  of  Life,  the  mercy  of  the  Eternal 
Father,  is  not  adapted  to  our  need  till  it 
comes  to  us  through  the  humbled,  bruised, 
tortured,  crucified  Son  of  God?"  Are 
these  then  the  best  analogies  of  which  Mr 
Pulsfordcan  think  to  illustrate  his  theory  of 
the  atonement  ?  They  seem  to  us  scarcely 
to  touch  its  true  nature,  and  the  whole  train 
of  illustration  is  so  like  what  we  read  in 
the  essays  of  Maurice,  and  in  the  sermons  of 
Robertson  of  Brighton,  that  we  wish  for 
the  author's  sake  it  had  been  diflerent. 
Let  him  assign  greater  prominence  to  the 
revelation  of  the  heart  of  God,  which  is 
furnished  by  the  atonement  of  Christ  con- 
sidered as  a  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice, 
and  expurgate  a  few  sentences  here  and 
there,  which  have  a  mystical  aspect,  and 
his  little  treatise  may  safely  be  recom- 
mended to  all.  As  it  is,  we  recommend  it 
to  all  who  are  capable  of  reading  with  due 
discrimination. 


Thb  Genesis:  a  Poem.  By  Edward 
Howard,  M.D.,  with  an  Introduction 
by  George  Gilfillak. 

London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  Longmans, 
and  Roberts. 

The  opinion  which  will  be  formed  of  the 
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meiit  of  this  poem,  will  depend  much  on  the 
degree  of  the  reader's  familiarity  with  Mil- 
ton. Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  writ- 
ings, will  be  repelled  by  what  may  constitute 
its  chief  attraction  to  others — itscoincidence 
in  so  many  points  with  his  immortal  pcodnc^ 
tions.  It  is  an  epic  poem ;  the  most  difficult 
achievement  of  poetic  skill,  and  hitherto 
unaccomplished,  except  by  '^  three  poets, 
in  distant  ages  born."  Its  snbject  is 
Genesis,  or  the  creation  ;  a  snbject  which 
has  been  already  sublimely  sung  in  "  Para- 
dise Lost/'  It  is  evidently  the  woii:  of 
one  who  has  given  his  days  and  nights  to 
the  study  of  Milton,  so  as  to  have  caught 
much  of  his  manner  and  style;  not  that 
we  accuse  him  of  plagiarism,  or  even  of 
conscious  imitation,  far  from  it.  He  would 
have  consulted  more  wisely  for  his  own 
fame,  if  he  had  not  chosen,  in  the  meantime, 
a  theme  which  necessarily  brings  him  into 
comparison  with  a  mighty  master  of 
English  song.  He  is  not  equal  to  the 
height  of  this  great  argument ;  yet  he  has 
much  in  him  of  the  stuff  of  which  poets 
are  made ;  and  if  he  had  presented  the  best 
passages  in  this  volume  to  the  public  in  a 
detached  form,  he  would  have  had  more 
chance  of  a  favourable  hearing  than  he 
need  now  expect.  If  he  would  undertake 
a  task  less  ambitions,  and  more  within  the 
scope  of  his  powers,  we  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  attain  a  respectable  share  of 
popular  favour. 


Thb  Logic  or  ths  Christian  Faith.  By 
Patbick  £U>wasd  Dotb. 

Edinbtirgh  :  Johnstone  and  Hunter.    1856. 

Ma  Dovx,  as  he  shows  in  his  previons 
works,  is  an  earnest  and  thorough  thinker. 
His  conclusions' and  reasonings  are  charac- 
terised by  vigour  and  independence.  Ho 
thinksfor  himself;  and  even-when  his  ideas 
are  not  wholly  his  own,  there  ia  origiBality 
in  his  use  and  application  of  them.  There 
is  a  style  of  mastery  in  the  way  in  which 
he  employs  materials  furnished  by  Coudn, 
or  suggested  by  Kant.  The  first  title  of 
the  book  at  present  under  onr  notiee,  is 
rather  a  misnomer.  The  "Logic  of  the 
Christian  Faith  "  would  seem  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  system,  in  which  all  the  parts 
should  be  fitted  in  with  strictest  adjust- 
ment, and  their  various  relations  deter- 
mined on  principles  of  sound  reason,  and 
measured  with  scientific  accuracy.  But  the 
"Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith  "  has  another 
aspect  altogether.  It  is  not  a  discussion  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  a 
dissertation  on  its  logical  defences;  its 
object  being  to  remove  the  difficulties  that 
are  supposed  to  derive  their  power  from 
sjttema  o£.p^Jk««pl}y . 


The  argument  proceeds  on  this  wiee : — 

"  1.  That  a  theolo^cal  ai^p^ument  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  the  demonstration  of  a  theorem, 
but  the  solution  of  a  problem. 

"  2.  That  philosophic  scepticism  is  untena- 
ble, inasmuch  as  science  does  actuidly  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  causes  in  the  ordinary 
operation  of  an  indubitable  calculation. 

**  3.  That  pantheism  is  merely  a  mode  of 
viewing  the  universe,  which  might  be  enter- 
tained by  a  single  individual,  if  existing*  alone, 
and  having  no  intercourse  vrith  other  beings 
or  fellow- creatures. 

"  4.  That  the  induction  from  nature  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory,  and  cannot  lisad  to  an 
Infinite  Person. 

'*  5.  That  the  moral  argument  is  absolute, 
and  therefore  infinite. 

"6.  That  the  moral  Idea  beings  projected 
into  the  region  of  nature,  the  two  regions  be- 
come united,  and  nature  is  seen  to  arise  from 
the  will  of  the  moral  Deity. 

**  7.  That  the  only  possible  mode  of  arrir- 

iog  at  objective  truth,  is  by  a  revelation  from 

an  Infiuite  Being ;  which  revelation  shall  be 

subjective  in  its  evidences,  and  objective  in 

•the  matter  of  its  truth." 

The  author  prosecutes  his  task  with 
power,  shows  that  the  existence  of  Gtod  is 
not  a  theorem  to  be  demonstrated,  but  a 
IMPoblem  to  be  solved;  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  meeting  philosophy  on 
its  own  ground ;  defines  and  refutes  scep- 
ticism ;  and  expoimds  some  very  powerful 
and  tellin|^  arguments  against  pantheism. 
The  a  pnori  argument  for  the  being  of  a 
God  is  well  handled,  and  criticised  at  its 
proper  value,  a  value  far  from  being  allowed 
'to  it  of  later  years ;  and  then  follows  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  a  posteriori  argament,  with 
a  dear  account  of  the  law  of  causatiOB,  a 
large  spaee  being  given,  and  that  rightly, 
to  induction  from  the  social  world.  Tlie 
fifth  book  labours,  but  not  we  ^link 
oesB&lly,  to  show  how  man  arrives 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  existence, 
exhibits  Mr  Dove's  obligation  to  the 
sonings  of  Kant.  This  Maffojsine  is  not 
just  the  place  to  enter  into  any  anaijFns  of 
the  author's  metaphysical  reasonings.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  we  regard  liim  as  adven- 
tnrous  in  some  parts,  and  incondnsrve  in 
others.  Too  much  space,  also,  is  gfven  to 
explanation  of  terms — thoe  is  too-mncli  of 
the  elementary,  in  the  form  of  digressive 
and  preparatory  exposition ;  too  mn^  of 
mere  formula  interspersed  through  the 
arguments ;  and  too  much  nee  of  langnage 
and  nomenclature  borrowed  from  matbe- 
matical  sdence.  Under  the  sixth  b«ek 
revelation  is  brought  fbrwaid,  and  the 
treatment  of  this  topic  is  neither  so  Ibi] 
so  satisfactory  as  we  would  have 
God,  he  says,  has  spoken  to  maa 
tiuee  times. 


at  a 

and 
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"These  commimicatioiw  have  been  made 
at  loog  intervals,  in  diiferent  cireamatanees, 
and  seeminj^Iy  for  different  purposes.  The 
first  revelation  may  be  termed,  the  prohibi- 
tion ;  the  second,  the  rule  of  life ;  the  third, 
the  fray  of  salvation.  In  this  order  and  ar- 
rangement there  is  a  logical  connection  that 
astonishes  us,  at  once  with  its  simplicity  and 
its  completeness.  The  first  was,  *  Of  every 
tree  of  the  knowledj^e  of  good  and  evil,  thou 
sbalt  not  eat  of  it.'  The  second  was  given 
many  centuries  later — it  was  the  decalogue. 
The  third  was  at  the  transfiguration :  '  This 
is  My  beloved  Son,  hear  Uim.' " 

This  statement  is  true  as  to  facts,  but  it 
does  not  warrant  the  generalization  founded 
on  it.    Mr  Dove  founds  a  peculiar  doctrine 
on  the  double  promulgation  of  the  decalogue, 
which  is  wholly  without  support  from  the 
narrative,  either  expressed  or  implied.    He 
^nks  that  the  first  deealogue  was  a  cove- 
oaat  of  works,  and  the  second  a  rule  of 
life.    Tike  Apostle  Paul  makes  no  anch 
distincttOR  «nywhere,  nor  can  it  be  based  on 
any  difference  of  cirdtmatances  in  the  re- 
petition of  the  eode.     At  the  first  time 
God  spoke  it ;  at  the  seoond  time  it  was 
written  and  given,  to  the  people  through 
Moses.    But  thia  last  decalogue,  so  far 
from  being  simply  "  a  rule  9f  lifa  annexed 
to  a  covenant  of  mercy,"  and  *^  having 
nothing    to    do  with  justifieation,"    w^m 
rather,   oa  a  hi^er  authority  than   Mr 
Dove  says,  '*  a  ministration  of  death  writ- 
ten and  engraven  in  stones."    The  refer- 
ence to  the  shining  of  the  face  of  Moses, 
showa  that  the  apostle  refecs,  in  this  state- 
ment, to  the  seoond  decalogne,  the  one 
preserved  in  the  ark,  and  anrely  ''  a  minis- 
tiatien  of  death  "  is  a  veiy  different  thing, 
fipom  "a  new  rule  of  life.**    Nor  is  Mr 
Dove  at  all  happier  wheniie  attempts  to 
lepaiate  the  Christdlogy  from  the  theology 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  if  the  one  was  *•'•  a 
revelation  of  Ood,  and  a  law  of  perfect 
rectitude,"  and  the  other,  "  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of.Hjs  Gospel  of  glad 
tidings."    it  is.  perfectly  tme  that  the  Old 
Testament  contains  declarationa  of  both 
kinds ;  but  it  is  as  true  they  are  often,  or 
usually,  intermixed.     The  Ohristology  is 
commonly  wrapped  up  in  the  theology. 
Kay  more,  the  theolo^  is  full  of  mercy, 
and  is  not  simpiy  '*  a  law  of  perfect  recti- 
tude."    It  ia  as  often  otherwise.     The 
theology  even  on  Sinai  was,  ''the  Lord, 
the  LordGkid,  merciful  and  ^rractons."    The 
Christology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  oftoi 
tinged  with  menace.     Again  and  again 
dott  it  oocar  in  the  prophets,  and  the  last 
Messianic  onde  ends  wkh  the  awful  words, 
'^  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a 
cane."    Mr  Dove's  form  of  distinction,  as 
be  so  broadly  pnts  it,  cannot,  therefore,  be 
iostaiaed.     At  tha.  anme  time,  dure  ia 


much  in  the  book  wmthy  of  profound 
attention,  as  to  the  nature,  claims,  and 
evidence  of  a  Divine  revela\ion.  Mr  Dove 
has  also  a  clear  view  of  evangelical  doc- 
trine in  all  its  vital  truths,  and  finds,  in 
their  very  nature,  a  proof  of  their  Divine 
origin.  Such  gifts  as  he  possesses,  vigour, 
cleai-ness,  and  logical  skill,  are  well  em- 
ployed in  such  a  work  as  this.  His  per- 
fect mastery  of  his  subject  renders  him  a 
formidable  antagonist  to  every  form  and 
aspect  of  scepticism,  and  the  Chnrch  owes 
him  thanks. 


Fbecubsorb  of  Kik>x  :  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton, THE  First  Preachbr  and  Martyr 
OP  THE  Scottish  Beformation.  By 
the  Bev.  Professor  Lorimer,  London. 

Sdioburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  biographiea 
of  the  earlier  Scottish  Reformers,  those 
to  succeed  being  memoirs  of  Alexander 
Alesius,  the  first  academic  theologian  of 
our  reformed  faith,  and  of  Sir  David  Lind- 
say of  the  Mount,  its  first  poet. 

The  biographical  notices  of  Patrick 
Hamilton,  which  have  hitherto  been  ex- 
tant, are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
facts  which  are  there  detailed,  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  story  of  his  life ;  Avhile,  being 
of  a  nature  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing, as  tending  to  elucidate  the  character 
and  career  of  one  who  stands  high  among 
our  Scottish  worthies,  and  who  occupied 
a  prominent  place,  and  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  during  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  our  national  history,  their  nar- 
ration never  fails  to  create,  while  it  leaves, 
unsatisfied,  a  desire  for  fuller  informa- 
tion. 

Such  being  the  extent  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  Hamilton's  history,  a  complete 
and  well-executed  biography  of  him  was 
a  desideratum  in  our  historical  literature. 
And  this  is  supplied,  and  that  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner,  by  Professor  Lorimer, 
in  the  volume  before  us.  The  author  has, 
with  the  most  laudable  industry,  resusci- 
tated from  various  repositories,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent,  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  inform 
mation,  bearing  more  or  less  directly  upon 
his  subject,  and  he  has  employed  it  with 
admiralde  skill.  He  does  not  confine  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  incidents  of  Ha- 
milton's life,  but  traces  the  career  of  the 
Reformer,  in  distinct  and  vivid  colours, 
upon  a  broad  background  of  cotemporaiy 
history.  The  style  of  the  book  is  clear 
and  vigorous,  showing  not  only  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but  also  a 
warm  appreciation  of  it.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  style  we  may  quote  from  the  d&» 
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aeriptioa  of  HamiUon's  martyrdom,  respect- 
ing which  seyeral  interesting  circumstances 
are  related  from  a  work  of  Alesins,  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Lorimer  in  the  library 
of  Wolfeubiittel,  in  Brunswick : — 

"  Fire  was  now  laid  to  the  pile,  and  exploded 
some  powder  which  was  placed  among  the 
fnggots.  The  martvr^s  left  hand  and  left 
cheek  were  scorched  by  the  explosion;  but 
thongh  thrice  kindled  the  flames  took  no 
steady  hold  of  the  pile.  •  Have  you  no  dry 
wood?*  demanded  the  sufferer.  'Have  you 
no  more  gunpowder?*  It  was  some  time 
before  fresh  billets  and  powder  could  be 
fetched  from  the  castle,  and  his  sufferings 
during  the  interval  were  extremely  acute. 
Notwithstanding,  **he  uttered  divers  com- 
fortable speeches  to  the  bystanders,*  and 
addressed  himself  calmly  to  more  than  one 
of  the  friars,  who  molested  him  with  their 
cries,  bidding  him  convert,  pray  to  our  Lady, 
and  say, '  Salve  Regina.'  To  one  of  them  lie 
said,  with  a  smile,  'you  are  late  with  your 
advice,  when  you  see  me  on  the  point  of 
being  consumed  in  the  flames.  If  I  had 
chosen  to  recant  I  need  not  have  been  here. 
But  I  pray  you  come  forward  and  testify  the 
truth  of  your  religion  by  putting  your  little 
finger  into  this  fire,  in  which  I  am  burning 
with  my  whole  body.'  To  another  of  the 
friars  he  was  constrained  to  speak  in  a 
severer  and  more  indignant  tone.  It  was 
friar  Campbell,  his  betrayer  and  accuser. 
That  bad  man  was  foremost  among  his  tor- 
mentors of  his  last  moments.  Once  and 
again  the  sufferer  besought  him  to  depart 
and  no  more  to  trouble  him,  but  in  vain.  At 
last  he  struck  upon  his  conscience  with  these 
words  of  righteous  severity:  » wicked  man! 
thou  knowest  it  is  the  truth  of  God  for  which 
I  now  suffer.  So  much  thou  didst  confess 
unto  me  in  private,  and  thereupon  I  appeal 
thee  to  answer  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,' 

**  Meanwhile  the  executioners  had  returned 
from  the  castle,  and  the  flames  were  rekindled. 
'  A  baker  also  called  Myrton,  ran  and  brought 
his  arms  full  of  straw  and  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
whereupon  there  came  a  blast  of  wind  from 
the  east,  forth  of  the  sea,  and  raised  the 
flame  of  fire  so  vehemently  that  it  blew  upon 
the  friar  who  had  accused  him,  and  threw 
him  upon  the  ground,  burning  all  the  fore- 
part of  his  cowl.'  The  terror  and  confusion 
of  the  conscience-stricken,  dominican  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  calmness  of  the 
martyr.  Surrounded  and  devoured  by  fierce 
flames,  he  had  still  recollectedness  enough  to 
remember  in  his  torment  his  widowed  mother, 
and  to  commend  her  with  his  dying  breath 
to  the  care  and  sympathy  of  his  friends. 
When  nearly  burnt  through  the  middle  by 
the  fiery  chain,  a  voice  in  the  crowd  of 
spectators  called  aloud  to  him,  that  if  he  had 
still  faith  in  the  doctrine  for  which  he  died, 
he  should  give  a  last  sign  of  his  constancy. 
Whereupon  he  raised  three  fingers  of  his 
half  consumed  hand,  and  held  them  steadily 
in  that  position  until  he  ceased  to  live.  His 
last  audible  words  were,  'How  long.  Lord, 


shall  darkness  overwhelm  this  kingdom? 
How  long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of 
men  ?    Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit.' " 

The  portion  of  the  volume  in  which 
Hamilton*s  influence,  direct  and  indirect, 
upon  his  countrymen,  lay  and  clerical,  is 
traced,  is  scarcely  less  interestillg  than 
that  devoted  to  the  life  of  the  martyr 
himself.  And  the  appended  notes  and 
original  papers  go  greatly  to  enhance  the 
general  value  of  the  work. 


Zion's  Sebyice  of  Song  ;  its  Importance, 
Improvement,  and  Posture.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  J.  MooBE,  Bfdlymcna.  12mo, 
pp.  XV.  185. 

Belfast :  Shepherd  and  Aitcheson. 

This  work  appears  most  opportnnely  for 
the  movement  in  which  the  chnrches  of 
Scotland,  and  our  own  church  in  partica- 
lar,  are  engaged,  for  improving  congrega- 
tional psalmody.  The  Irish  General  As- 
sembly, an  offshoot  from  our  Scotch  Fres> 
byterianism,  and  whose  heart  continues  to 
beat  in  unison  with  that  of  its  parent,  had 
suggested  'Uhat  the  ministers  of  oar 
church  should  preach  more  frequently  on 
the  service  of  praise.*'  Following  up  the 
suggestion,  the  author  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on 
church  psalmody ;  and  these,  along  with 
various  communications  on  posture  in 
praise,  and  some  notes  suggested  in  th< 
review  of  certain  topics  embraced  in  his 
plan,  he  has  here  collected  into  a  treatise 
on  the  subject  at  large.  He  is,  evidently, 
an  intelligent  enthusiast  in  the  divine  art 
of  sacred  song.  Having  introduced  him- 
self to  his  theme  by  a  brief  dissertation  on 
the  songs  of  nature,  and  man's  part  in  di- 
vine worship,  with  the  origin  of  music  and 
its  employment  among  the  ancients,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  history  of  the  service  of  sacred 
song  from  the  times  of  the  Old  Testamenr. 
down  to  our  own  dav;  he  next  enforces 
the  duty  binding  on  all  Christians,  of  cul- 
tivating the  art  of  praise  singing,  and  be 
argues,  further,  that  the  service  of  song. 
as  to  both  its  musical  and  psalmodic  ma- 
terial, should  be  efficiently  performed.  In 
the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  he  pleads  at 
some  length,  and  with  a  force  of  reasoning 
which,  in  our  opinion,  will  not  easily  be 
resisted,  for  the  standing  posture  in  con- 
gregational praise.  In  the  condnsion,  he 
exhibits  the  worthlessness  of  mere  vocal 
harmony ;  and  claims  the  heart,  the  life, 
the  whole  man,  for  the  service  of  prais- 
ing Qod,  The  book  is  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation and  important  practical  sugges- 
tions on  the  whole  subject,  and  we  do  not 
remember  any  volume  which  we  could 
more  confidently  recommend  to  ministers 
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and  others  seeking  to  improve  the  psal- 
mody of  the  church,  by  addressing  meet- 
ings called  for  musical  practising.  The 
author  is  very  true  to  his  own  church  in 
his  yiews  of  the  ^^psalmodic  material." 
The  Psalms  of  Day  id  and  the  metrical  para- 
phrases sanctioned  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  are  all  that 


with  his  present  impressions,  he  could  em- 
ploy in  the  public  yrorship  of  God.  This 
limitation,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
liberty  which,  we  presume,  he  claims  in 
the  matter  of  public  prayer,  presents  a 
discord  which  we,  for  our  part,  cannot 
resolve. 


3uWligBiitt.— ^ttitA  :^»slii}trriflii  €^mt\}. 


FEE8BYTEK1AL  PROCEEDINGS. 

ArhroaOi, — This  presbyteiy  met  at  Ar- 
broath on  the  9  th  of  December  last ;  when 
a  letter  was  read  from  Mr  Peter  Davidson, 
preacher,  intimating  his  acceptance  of 
ihe  call  from  High  Street  congregation, 
Brechin.  Mr  Davidson  was  present,  and 
gave  in  all  his  trials  for  ordination,  which 
were  sustained,  and  his  ordination  appoint- 
ed to  take  place  on  the  24th  of  December 
current ;  Mr  Aird  to  preach,  Mr  Hay  to 
ordain  and  give  the  charge,  and  MrLeckie 
to  address  the  congregation.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr  Bankin,  minister  of  Maison- 
(licu  Lane  congregation,  Brechin,  who  had, 
since  May  last,  been,  through  illness,  un- 
able for  his  ministerial  duties,  intimating 
that,  although  in  a  state  of  gradual  im« 
provement,  he  would  not  be  able  to  resume 
ins  pulpit  duties  for  at  least  three  months 
to  come.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  the 
clerk  of  his  congregation,  intimating  theii* 
resolution  to  continue  themselves  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  supply  for  their  pulpit  for 
next  three  months.  The  presbyteiy,  while 
recording  their  sympathy  with  Mr  Kankin, 
and  their  devout  gratitude  for  his  progres- 
sive recovery,  agreed  to  record  their  feel- 
ings of  admiration  at  the  spirit  breathed  in 
the  resolution  of  the  congregation,  so  ex- 
pressive of  submission  to  Divine  Providence, 
and  of  the  value  which  they  set  on  the  or- 
dinances of  religion,  in  their  most  exemp- 
lary efforts  to  support  them,  throughout  a 
period  of  prolonged  trial.  Inquiry  was 
made  as  to  whether  all  the  congregations 
had  made  the  annual  collections  for  the 
Synod's  General  Fund.  The  presbytery 
met  at  Brechin  on  the  24th  current  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr  Davidson,  and  for  general 
business.  The  services  of  the  ordination 
were  conducted  by  the  members  appointed 
to  them,  before  a  full  and  attentive 
audience.  In  the  time  devoted  to  business, 
H  moderation  was  granted  to  the  congre- 
gation of  John  shaven.  There  was  also  a 
proposed  submitted  to  them  by  the  congre- 
gation at  Letham,  to  have  a  preacher  lo- 


cated among  them.  At  next  ordinary 
meeting  of  presbytery,  held  at  Brechin  on 
the  3d  of  February,  a  unanimous  call  from 
the  congregation  of  Johnshaven  to  Mr 
Kobert  Brown,  preacher,  was  sustained; 
and  subjects  of  trial  for  ordination  ap- 
pointed to  him.  Some  further  steps  were 
taken  towards  the  location  of  a  preacher 
at  Letham,  as  desired  by  the  congregation 
there.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  col- 
lect the  annual  statistical.retums  from  the 
congregations  of  the  presbytery,  prepare 
the  digest  of  those  required,  and  transmit 
the  same  to  the  Committee  of  Synod  on 
this  matter. — The  presbytery  met  again  at 
Arbroath  on  the  7th  of  April.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr  Robert  Brown,  preacher, 
declining  the  call  from  the  congregation  of 
Johnshaven,  and  the  call  was  laid  aside. 
On  the  remit  of  Synod,  sent  down  through 
the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  respecting  the 
proposal  of  union  with  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Ireland,  it  was  agi-eed  to  report 
it  as  the  opinion  of  this  presbytery,  that  it 
is  inexpedient,  in  the  meantime,  to  enter 
into  a  closer  connection  with  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Ireland  than  at  present  ex- 
ists. The  convener  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  collect  and  transmit  the  statisti- 
cal returns,  repoited  that  they  had  fulfilled 
their  appointment,  and  obtained  returns 
from  all  the  congregations.  The  measures  for 
having  a  preacher  located  at  Letham  were 
found  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness,  as  to 
warrant  the  presbytery  to  request  the 
preacher  selected  by  them,  Mr  Kobert 
Fisher,  to  commence  his  labours  there. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  at  Brechin  on 
the  9th  of  June  next. 

Banffshire, — This  court  met  at  Abercliir- 
der,  on  Tuesday  14th  April.  The  students 
who  were  to  have  been  present  for  exam- 
ination at  this  meeting  having  found  it  vexy 
inconvenient  to  attend,  their  excuses  were 
sustained ;  and  they  were  enjoined  to  attend 
next  meeting.  Papers  for  the  Committee 
on  Home  Missions  were  read,  approved  of, 
and  transmitted.  On  petition  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Keith,  Bev.  Thomas  H.  Bax- 
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ter  was  appointed  to  dispense  the  Lord^s 
Sapper  tiiere  on  third  Sabbath  of  May. 
The  congregations  of  Banff  and  Garden- 
ston  were  to  be  apprised  of  a  circular  from 
the  Committee  on  the  scheme  for  securing 
annuities  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers. 
Papers  connected  with  a  proposed  union 
between  the  Synod  and  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery-of  Ireland  were  read,  and  after  dis- 
cussion, "  The  presbytery,  while  admittif^g 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
incorporated  union,  agreed  to  recommend 
the  subject  with  that  view  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  Sj-nod."  Messrs 
Paterson  and  Mailler  were  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures. Mr  Meikleham  nominated  Mr 
Charles  Anderson,  student,  at  present  a 
mermber  of  the  congregation  of  Grange,  for 
examination,  with  a  view  to  admission  to 
the  study  of  theology.  A  digest  of  con- 
gregational statistics  was  read  and  laid  on 
the  table.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Aberchirder,  on  Tuesday,  26th  May. 

JBuchan. — ^This  presbyteiy  met  at  Stuart- 
field  on  14th  April — Rev.  I).  Allison,  mo- 
derator. Messrs  Lind  and  Hunter  were 
appointed  members  of  Committee  of  Bills 
and  Overtures.  The  clerk  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  presbytery  the  communi- 
cation from  the  convener  of  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  Ministers*  Scheme,  when  it  was 
found  that  all  the  ministers,  and  all  the 
congregations,  with  one  exception,  had 
eontribnted  to  said  scheme ;  that  congre- 
gation, it  was  stated,  would  send  in  their 
contribution  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
contemplated  union  with  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Ireland  was  all  but  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  and  cordially  approved 
of.  Rev.  D.  Allison  craved  that  it  be  re- 
corded in  the  minutes,  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  presbytery  for  their  kind 
ministerial  aid  to  him  during  the  last 
winter.  The  Rev.  A.  Lind  was  chosen 
moderator  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  on  Tues- 
day after  the  last  Sabbath  of  June. 

'Dunfermline. — ^This  presbytery  met  on 
the  2d  February— the  Rev.  Mr  Young, 
moderator,  pro  tern. ;  when  a  very  har- 
monious call  from  the  congregation  of 
Muckhart  to  Mr  David  Sidey,  probationer, 
was  sustained,  and  subjects  of  trial  to  him 
for  ordination  were  prescribed.  Previous 
to  the  day  of  moderation,  the  congregation 
was  visited  on  the  subject  of  the  better 
support  of  the  gospel  ministry  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  presbytery,  along  with  Mr 
Millan,  joint-convener  of  the  Synod's  com- 
mittee on  that  subject,  who  proposed  that 
the  congregation  should  raise  their  offer 
of  stipend  from  L.96  to  L.lOO,  with  the 
manse  and  garden ;  and  stated  that,  should 
they  agree  to  do  so,  he  wonld  endeayour 


to  obtain  for  them  a  supplement  of  L.20 
annually,  for  three  years,  from  the  supple- 
menting fund  with  which  he  is  connected. 
To  this  proposal  the  congregation  con- 
sented, and  a  minute  of  it  was  made  ac- 
cordingly.   Discourses  were  given  by  the 
students,  Davidson,  Graham,  and  Boss,  and 
approved  and  sustained. — The  presbytery 
met  again  on  the  7th  April — Dr  M^Michael, 
moderator.    A  letter  was  read  from  Mr 
David  Sidey  declining  acceptance  of  the 
call  from  Muckhart,  which,  on  no  objections 
being  offered  by  the  committee  from  the 
congregation,  was  set  aside.     The  report 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
subject  of  union  with  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Ireland,  was  considered,  and  the 
following  deliverance  agreed  to : — That  the 
presbytery,  while  not  prepared  at  present 
to  recommend  an  incorporated  union  with 
that  body,  yet  deeply  sympathizing  with 
them  in  their  existing  circumstances,  and 
highly  approving  of  their  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  Regium  Donum,  would  recommend 
that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  in  1847,  in  reference 
to  ministerial  and  Christian  communion 
with  them,  be  now  extensively  acted  upon. 
The  subject  of  contribution  by  the  con- 
gregations to  the  fund  for  aiding  aged  and 
infirm  ministers  was  brought  under  con- 
sideration, by  a  circular  addressed  to  pres- 
byteries by  the  convener  of  the  Synod's 
committee  on  the  subject ;  and,  on  inquiry, 
it  appeared  that  contributions  had  already 
been  made  by  some  of  the  congregations, 
were  in  course  of  being  made  by  others  of 
them,  and  would  be  made  by  the  rest  at 
the  earliest  suitable  time.    The  presbyten' 
earnestly  recommended  the  matter  to  the 
favourable  and  prompt  consideration  of 
them  all.    In  regard  to  the  collection,  due 
in  February  last,  to  the  fund  for  the  better 
support  of  the  gospel  ministry,  it  was  found 
that  it  had  been  made  bv  several  of  the 
congregations,   and  that    in  the  case  of 
some  of  them  it  had  been  neglected  through 
the  want  of  the  usual  previous  notice.  The 
clerk  reported  that  he  had  received  the 
statistical  schedules  duly  filled  up  from  all 
the  congregations ;  that  he  had  prepared 
the  required  digest  of  these,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  convener  of  the  Synod's 
committee  on  the  subject.    He  laid  on  the 
table  an  abstract  of  the  returns  in  these 
schedules;    and   it  was    agreed,  that  it, 
with  a  statement,  to  be  drawn  up  by  Dr 
M'Michael,  of  the  average  rate  of  contri- 
bution by  the  members  of  the  several  con- 
gregations   to    all    the    various  religions 
purposes  to  which  contributions  have  been 
made  by  them  during  the  year,  shall  be 
printed  for  circulation  among  the  elders 
and  managers  of  the  congregations.    Nest 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  on  Tuesday 
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the  9th  June,  and  the  students  to  give 
the  remainder  of  their  exercises  at  that 
meeting. 

EdiMurgh,  —  This  presbyteiy  met   on 
Tuesday,  7th  April — Bev.   Dr  Johnston, 
moderator  pro  tent.    Dr  Peddie  reported 
concerning  the  proposal  of  union  with  the 
Associate  Presbytery  of  Ireland.    He  re- 
commended that  this  presbytery  should 
express  their  favour  for  the  idea  of  an  in- 
corporating union,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Associate  Presbytery  should  be  received 
into  the  same  relation  to  the  Synod  as  the 
other  members  of  this  Church ;  so  that  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  members  should  be 
the  same,  its  students  should  pass  through 
the  same  University  curriculum,  attend  the 
same  Divinity  Hall,  and  that  ministers  and 
probationers  on  both  sides  of  the  channel 
should  be  mutually  eligible  in  all  vacan- 
cies of  the  united  body.    That  with  regard 
to  the  distinctive  peculiarities  hitherto  held 
by  the  Associate  Presbytery,  such  as  the 
exclusion  of  Paraphrases  from  pnblic  wor- 
ship—it should  be  understood  that  in  fu- 
tare  the  sessions  of  individual  congrega- 
tioQs  should  retain  the  full  power  of  limit- 
ing the  psalmody,  as  he^tofore,  to  what 
the  Syuod  might  sanction.    In  fine,  that 
the  presbytery,  while  deeming  it  generally 
preferable  that  Presbyterian  bodies  locally 
distant  from  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Synod,  should  stand  to  it  simply 
in  the  relation  of  sister  churches,  were 
favourable  in  this  case  to  incorporating 
union — first,  from  a  desire  to  benefit  a 
body  springing  from  the  same  origin  and 
maintaining  the  same  principles  as  this 
church,  and  especially  worthy  of  all  hon- 
our on  account  of  the  noble  stand  made  by 
it  for  ecclesiastical  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world ;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  hope  of  thereby  obtain- 
ing readi£r  access  to  Ireland,  and  a  pre- 
pared channel  for  putting  fortli  the  ener«- 
^es  which  the  benevolence  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  is  willing  to  employ 
in  missionary  operations  in  that  country. 
It  was  then  moved  by  Mr  Muir,  Leith,  and 
seconded  by  Mr  Gird  wood,  Penicuick,  that 
the  report  be  adopted,  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to.    Dr  Peddie,  as  one  of  a 
deputation  appointed  at  last  meeting  of 
presbytery  to  confer  with  the  elders  and 
managers'  of  East  Haddington  congrega- 
tion, in  consequeucc  of  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Toung  having  signified  his  intention  of 
resigning  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  con- 
gregation, reported  that  that  meeting  had 
taken    place,  when    Mr    Young    himself 
was  present.    They  received  from  him  a 
statement  by  whidh  he  adhered  firmly  to 
his  purpose  of  resignation.  A  meeting  was 
gobseqaently  held  with  Mr  Young  by  him- 
self, when,  after  long  reasoning  and  con- 


versation, his  mind  still  remained  un- 
changed, and  he  persisted  in  his  purpose. 
This  they  reported  to  tlio  ciders  and  mana- 
gers, who,  seeing  that  nothing  further  conM 
be  done  in  the  matter,  called  a  meeting  of 
the  congregation,  and  laid  before  them  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  At  that  meet- 
ing conunissioners  were  appointed  to  be 
present  at  the  first  meeting  of  presbytery ; 
and  tho  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  that 
they  should  place  no  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  the  presbytery  accepting  the  demis- 
sion of  Mr  Young.  The  clerk  read  a  letter 
from  Mr  Young,  requesting  tlie  sanction  of 
the  presbytery  to  the  decision  to  which  he 
had  come.  In  the  letter  he  alluded  in 
grateful  terms  to  the  respect  and  kindness 
with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the 
congregation,  and  stated  that  he  had  come 
to  the  resolution  to  demit  his  charge  purely 
on  religious  grounds,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  worldly  considerations.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr  Muir,  seconded  by  Mr  Cooper,  Fala, 
it  was  agreed  to  accept  of  Mr  Young's  de- 
mission ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Scott  of  Dunbar 
was  appointed  to  preach  and  intimate  the 
same  to  the  congregation  on  Sabbath  first. 
The  call  from  Second  East  Campbell  Street 
Church,  Glasgow,  to  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Wallace,  Potterrow,  was  next  taken  up. 
Reasons  of  translation,  with  answers  there- 
to, ^vereread,  and  commissioners  from  both 
congregations  addressed  the  presbytery; 
after  which  Mr  Wallace  intimated  his  de- 
cision to  accept  the  call,  and  the  presbytery 
dissolved  the  pastoral  relation  between  him 
and  the  Potterrow  Church.  Dr  Joseph 
Bro^vn  reported  concerning  the  scheme  for 
paying  the  travelling  expenses  of  ministers 
and  eiders  attending  presbytery,  that  re- 
ports had  been  received  from  34  sessions, 
of  which  28  were  favourable  to  the  scheme, 
and  6  unfavourable.  MrRennie,  Dalkeith, 
moved,  and  Mr  Mcintosh,  elder,  seconded, 
'^  That  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  churches 
had  reported  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  it  be 
now  adopted  by  the  presbytery."  Mr  San- 
die  moved  an  amendment,  seconded  by 
Dr  Peddie,  "That  the  scheme  be  not 
adopted."  After  some  discussion,  a  vote 
was  taken,  when  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  a  majority.  Several  dissents 
were  entered.  Dr  Smart  reported  his  pro- 
ceedings in  a  moderation  in  James'  Place 
Church,  Edinburgh,  and  laid  on  the  table 
a  call  to  the  Rev.  David  Young,  Milna- 
thort, signed  by  505  members,  and  63 
ordinary  hearers.  The  presbytery  unani- 
mously sustained  the  call,  and  concurred 
in  it.  •  Mr  James  Lyall,  probationer,  gave 
discourses,  which  were  sustained  as  parts 
of  trial  for  ordination,  as  minister  of  the 
congregation  at  Adelaide,  Australia,  and 
his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place 
on  the  28th  April. 
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Glasgow, — This  prcsbjtcry  met  on  14th 
April— Rev.  Dr  Robertson,  moderator. 
31t  M^Leod,  agreeably  to  intimation  given 
at  last  meeting,  moved  that  the  presbytery 
overture  the  Synod,  at  its  first  meeting,  to 
appoint  a  separate  paid  secretary  for  the 
Home  Mission  Board,  or  adopt  such  other 
measore  as  to  the  Synod  may  seem  ad> 
visable,  whereby  more  attention  may  be 
given  to  Home  Mission  affairs  than  can 
be  rendered  by  one  secretary  acting  for 
both  the  Home  and  Foreign  departments. 
Mr  M^Coll  moved  that  the  overture  be  not 
adopted  by  the  presbytery.  After  some 
discussion,  the  overture  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority.  Mr  J.  B.  Johnston  re- 
ported the  proceedings  of  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  prosecute  the  call  of 
second  East  Campbell  Street  Church,  Glas- 

fow,  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Wallace,  of 
'otterrow  Church,  Edinburgh.  Mr  Wallace 
having  accepted  the  call,  the  presbytery 
appointed  his  induction  to  take  place  in 
second  Campbell  Street  Church,  on  Thurs- 
day, 30th  April — Mr  Robertson,  Balfron,to 
preach,  and  Mr  Blyth,  Glasgow,  to  preside 
and  ordain.    Mr  William  Mitchell,  Chair- 
man of  the    Glasgow  Auxiliary  to  the 
London   Missionary  Society,  Mr  W.  P. 
Paton,  Vice-Chairman,  the  Rev.  David 
Russell,  Secretary,  with  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Raleigh,  Mr  Robert  Smith,  and  Mr 
Robert  Goodwin,  Directors,  appeared  as  a 
deputation  to  the  presbytery  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
were  heard  in  behalf  of  the  claims  of  that 
institution.    Mr  Blyth,  Mr  M'Gill,   and 
Dr  M*Farlane,  and    the  moderator,  re- 
sponded in  cordial  terms  to  the  remarks 
of  the  deputation.    Sir  James  Anderson, 
M.F.,  Mr  James  Mitchell,  Mr  Jonathan 
Thomson,   and  the  Rev.  David  Russell, 
appeared  as  a  deputation  to  the  presbytery 
from  the  Glasgow  Auxiliary  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  were  heard 
in  support  of  its  claims  on  the  Christian 
liberality  of  the  churches.    Dr  Eadie,  Mr 
J.  S.  Taylor,  Mr  Edmond,  and  others,  re- 
sponded to  the  addresses  of  the  deputies. 
The  presbytery  afterwards  appointed    a 
committee  to  prepare  a  circular  to  the 
congi-egations,  commending  both  these  in- 
stitutions to  their  favour  and  support.    Mr 
Burgess  read  answers,  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  presbyteiy,  to  reasons  of  protest 
and  appeal  by  Mr  J.  L.  Paterson,  against 
a  sentence  affirming  a  decision  of  the  Cam- 
bridge   Street    session,    suspending    him 
from  membership.    The  committee's  an- 
swers were  adopted  by  the  presbytery.  Mr 
Burgess  and  Mr  Beckett  were  appointed 
to  support  the  presbytery's    decision  at 
Synod.    Mr  William  Melvin,  and  others, 
appointed  as    commissioners  along  with 
him,  presented  a  petition  from  twenty-one 


persons  resident  in  Crossmyloof,  Strath- 
bungo,  Langside,  and  their  neighbourhood, 
expressing  approval  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  craving 
to  be  received  into  fellowship,  with  a  view 
to  their  being  erected  into  a  congregatios. 
The  petition  was  accompanied  by  a  paper 
signed  by  thirty-one  persons,  members  of 
United  Presbyterian  churches,  concurring 
in  the  purpose  of  the  petitioners,  and  de- 
claring their  readiness  to  support  the  con- 
?Tegation,  should  it  be  erected  as  proposed, 
t  appeared,  from  the  statement  of  the  com- 
missioners, that  the  sum  of  L.lOO  had  been 
collected  for  the  pu  impose  of  building  a 
church ;  that  L.500  had  been  obtained  for 
the  support  of  ordinances  in  it ;  that  a  Iree 
site  had  been  offered  for  it  by  Mr  Thomsos 
of  Camphill,  a  landed  proprietor  in  the 
district ;  and  that  there  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  cause  would  be  self-sup- 
porting from  the  first.    The  presbyteir, 
according  to  the  usual  form  in  such  caseF, 
ordered  intimation  of  this  petition  to  be 
sent  down  to  the  sessions  of  neighbouring 
congregations,  with  the  view  that  the  ease 
may  be  taken  up  at  next  ordinary  meeting. 
Mr  James  Keating,  having  completed  the 
usual  trials,  received  license  as  a  proba- 
tioner of  the  Church.    Dr  Robson  ealJed 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  only  a  small 
proportion    of  the  congregations  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  had  as  yet  reported 
their  contributions  in  behalf  of  the  Synod'? 
Scheme  for  the  support  of  aged  mim'sters, 
and  that  this  had  a  discouraging  effect  on 
other  districts  of  the  S3naod  in  relation  to 
the  Scheme.    Several  members  of  presby- 
tery expressed  their  designs  to  complete 
their  congregational  effort  in  the  case,  in 
time  for  reporting  to  the  committee  before 
the  meeting  of  Synod.     The  presbytery 
appointed  members  to  represent  them  in 
the  Synod's  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
tures. 

Hamilton, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
31st  March — Rev.  John  Shearer,  modera- 
tor. Messrs  Craig,  Mungo  Giffen,  and 
Martin,  students,  delivered  discourses;  and 
they,  along  with  Messrs  Andrew  Fleming', 
Cameron,  Young,  M^Kenzie,  and  John 
Giffen,  were  examined  in  Greek  and  Bibli- 
cal criticism,  all  of  which  discourses  and 
examinations  were  sustained.  Re^rding 
union  with  the  Associate  Presbyteiy  of 
Ireland,  the  presbytery  agreed  to  report 
that  they  were  favourable  to  union  iiith 
these  churches,  but  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  of  considering  the  various  points 
of  detail  which  might  afterwards  come 
before  them.  Messrs  Battersby  and  MTar- 
lane  were  appointed  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Bills  and  Overtures  at  nest 
meeting  of  Synod.  It  was  agreed  at  next 
meeting  to  hold  the  annual  missionary  and 
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prajrer  meeting;  Mr  Laaghland  to  deliver 
an  address  on  missions,  and  Messrs  Strath* 
erg  and  Gunion  to  lead  the  devotions  of 
the  presbytery. — This  coart  met  again  on 
the  14th  April — Rev.  John  Shearer,  mo- 
derator. The  annnal  missionaiy  and 
prayer  meeting  was  held,  when  Mr  Laugh - 
land  delivered  an  address  on  missions,  and 
Messrs  Strnthers  and  Ganion  led  the  de- 
votions of  the  presbytery.  The  clerk  pro- 
duced and  read  the  digest  of  the  returns 
oa  statistics,  which  had  been  given  in  by 
the  different  congregations  in  the  presby- 
tery. Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Bran- 
<lon  Street  vestry,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
June. 

Kelso.— 'A  meeting  of  this  presbytery 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  7th  April — the  Rev. 
•T.Milne,  Greenlaw,  moderator.  Various 
reports  and  con^egational  returns  were 
given  in  and  react.  It  was  recommended 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
complete  the  collections  connected  with 
the  Aged  Ministers'  Scheme.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
commend the  union  with  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Ireland  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  Synod.  Messrs  Bar- 
clay and  Dunn  were  appointed  members  of 
the  Synod's  Committee  of  Bills.  The 
convener  of  the  committee  on  the  Better 
Snpport  of  the  Ministry,  requested  the 
sanction  of  the  presbytery  to  an  arrange- 
ment lately  entered  into  by  the  committee 
^ith  the  congregation  of  Yetholm,  in 
terms  of  which  the  church  is  to  give  a 
stipend  of  L.I  00,  and  receive  a  supplement 
of  L.20,  thus  making  the  yearly  stipend 
L.I^O;  being  an  increase  of  L..5  supplement, 
»nd  an  additional  contribution  of  L.7  a- 
ycar  by  the  people.  The  presbytery  cor- 
dially concurred  in  this  arrangement.  Mr 
Paterson,  student,  delivered  an  exercise 
vith  addition,  and  gave  an  outline  of  the 
subjects  he  had  studied  during  the  last 
session.  The  next  meeting  was  appointed 
to  take  place  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 


ay. 

Lanark. — ^This  preshytery  met  on  the 
24th  March— the  Rev.  John  Thomson, 
moderator.  The  clerk  reported  that  he 
"4d  received  statistical  returns  from  all 
the  congregations,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  and  read  a  digest  of  these  returns, 
of  which  the  presbytery  expressed  ap- 
proval He  was  instructed  to  apply  again 
for  those  returns  which  had  not  been  sent, 
>n  order  that  the  report  from  the  presby- 
ter may  be  complete.  All  the  members 
Fesent  reported  on  the  Aged  Ministers' 
ocheme,  when  it  was  found  that  a  number 
had  already  suhscribed  for  this  new  fund, 
and  that  the  other  congregations  were 
aoout  to  do  so.  Took  up  the  remit  of 
^>'nod  in  reference  to  union  with  the  As- 


sociate Presbytery  of  Irelan  d.  The  printed 
documents  were  held  as  read.  After  some' 
conversation,  the  following  motion  was 
unanimously  adopted,  viz.,  "That  while 
this  court  agrees  to  express  sympathy  with 
the  Associate  Fresbyterv  of  Ireland,  in  the 
noble  stand  which  they  have  made  for  the 
spiritual  independence  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  their  satisfaction  with  the  Synod's  re- 
cognition of  them  as  a  sister  church,  they 
would  deem  it  not  expedient  in  the  mean- 
time to  form  a  union."  Messrs  Dnnlop 
and  Banks  were  appointed  to  represent 
the  presbytery  in  the  Committee  of  Bills 
and  Overtures  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Synod.  The  Rev.  James  Ronaldson  was 
chosen  moderator  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  The  next  meeting  of  presbytery 
was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
26th  May. 

Melrose, — ^this  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  14th  ult.  Mr  Murray  and  Mr  Bir- 
rel  delivered  discourses,  whidi  were  ap- 
proved of.  A  petition  from  the  West 
Church,  Hawick,  for  a  moderation  for  a 
call  to  one  to  be  colleague  and  successor 
to  Mr  Rodgie  was  presented,  and  unani- 
mously granted.  The  moderation  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  first  day  of 
May;  Mr  Robson  of  Lauder  to  preside. 
The  next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be 
held  at  Melrose  on  Tuesday  the  30th  June. 

Newcastle, — At  a  meeting  of  this  pres- 
byteiy,  held  3d  March,  on  a  statement  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Stevenson  of  Denny  being 
engaged  to  come  in  the  month  of  April  to 
preach  and  plead  for  the  cause  of  missions, 
the  committee  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  this  matter,  were  instructed  to 
make  the  best  practicable  arrangements  in 
furtherance  of  that  important  object.  Pe- 
titions from  Swalwell,  Jarrow,  and  Stam- 
fordham,  for  the  continuance  of  pecuniary 
aid,  were  transmitted  and  recommended  to 
the  Synod's  Home  Mission  Board.  Mr 
Gilbert  Robertson,  student  of  divinity,  de- 
livered a  critical  discourse  on  a  subject 
previously  assigned  him,  which  was  ap- 
proved. Some  recent  resolutions  of  the 
trustees  of  Lady  Hewley's  funds  for  sup- 
porting the  Gospel,  being  deemed  un- 
favourable to  certain  parties  interested  in 
them,  a  memorial  was  now  read  and  agreed 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  trustees,  upon  that 
subject.'  A  digest  of  statistical  returns 
from  congregations  in  this  presbytery  was 
directed  to  be  made  by  Mr  David  Wilson, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Synod's  Conmiittee 
for  Statistics. — This  presbytery  met  7th 
April,  when  a  petition  from  the  congrega- 
tion in  Zion  Chapel  for  a  moderation,- 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  pastor,  was 
granted,  the  moderation  to  be  on  Monday 
evening,  the  20th  inst. ;  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Potter  to  preach  and  preside.    A  letter 
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fton  Dr  Somervflle  being  read,  annimiic- 
iag  tbe  intention  of  the  ^rnod's  Board  for 
Hone  Missiont  not  to  place  the  congrega- 
Hoa  of  Stamfbrdham  on  tbe  Supplemental 
list,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Board  be  re- 

Sested  to  si  ire  an  explanation  of  their 
cision,  and  in  the  meantime  to  continue 
tlieir  former  grant  to  that  congregation  of 
L.15,  and  if  possible  to  increase  it  to  L.2(K 
The  committee  for  the  Hewlej  case  re- 
posted  their  having  forwarded  the  memo* 
lial  of  the  presbytery  to  the  trustees. 
Messrs  Pringle,  Bell,  and  D.  Wilson  were 
appointed  members  of  the  Synod's  Com- 
mittee of  Bilb  and  Overtures,  to  meet  in 
Kay.  Mr  Wilson  was  instructed  to  com- 
plete such  arrangements  ibr  this  presby- 
tery, as  may  be  requisite  for  carrying  tbe 
Synod's  proposal  as  to  congregational  sta- 
tistics into  Aill  effect. 

Stirling, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
7th  of  April.  A  committee  that  had  been 
appointed  to  converse  with  Mr  Duncan  of 
Alva,  in  relation  to  a  charge  against  him, 
reported,  when  it  was  agrc«d  that  his  sus- 
pension be  continued  ;  sine  die*  The  clerk 
stated,  that,  sgreeably  to  the  instructions 
Of  the  presbytery  on  the  8d  of  February, 
he  had  transmitted  a  digest  of  the  answers 
to  the  statistical  queries  to  Dr  Peddie ;  and 
that  answers  had  been  furnished  by  all  the 
congregations  but  one,  which  also  was  to 
forward  its  answers.  The  Rev.  G.  Hunter, 
and  Mr  Alex.  Scott,  elder,  were  appointed 
members  of  the  Synod's  Committee  of  Bills. 
Fresbjrterial  supply  was  appointed  to  the 
congregations  of  Holm  of  Balfron,  and 
Bttcklyvie,  on  account  «of  the  illness  of 
their  ministers.  A  circular  from  Professor 
M'Michael,  as  convener  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Aged  Minirters'  Scheme,  was  read. 
Documents  from  the  presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow, relative  to  the  union  of  our  Church 
with  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Ireland, 
having  been  read  and  considered,  thepres- 
Iqrtery  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  said  union. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery — the  annual 
missionary  one — is  to  be  held  June  2d; 
Messrs  Madntyre  and  M'Laren  to  preach, 
and  all  tbe  elders  in  the  bounds  to  be  in- 


vited to  attend.  Mesns  Alex..  Diysdalt 
and  Thomas  Bobertson,  students  of  divi- 
nity, were  examined  by  Mr  Macintyre  on 
Church  History ;  and  Mr  John  M*Swsine, 
student,  was  certified  to  this  presbytery  bj 
the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 

PSOBATIONEXB  UCKKSSD. 

Mr  Alexander  Doctor,  by  the  JPttdi^teiy 
of  Dundee. 

Mr  James  Keating,  by  tbePxesb^ciyof 
Glasgow. 

OBITUAST. 

At  ThomhiU,  Dumfriesshire,  .^on  the  22d 
February  last,  the  Bev.  Edwaxd  Dobbie. 
A.M.,  senior  minister  of  the  United  Fres- 
byterian  Church,  Bumhead,  Penpoat,  is 
the  85th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  GOtfa  of 
his  ministry. 

WW  CHUSCH  IN  6XA80OW. 

Thb  new  church  erected  in  Caledonisi} 
Boad,  Glasgow,  by  the  recently  formed 
congregation  under  the  ministry  of  \h% 
Bev.  Dr  Jeffrey,  was  opened  for  public 
worship  on  Sabbath,  22d  March  last.  The 
Bev.  George  Jeffrey,  Glasgow,  preached  in 
the  forenoon,  Dr  Jeffrey  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Dr  John  M'Farlane,  Glasgow,  in  the 
evening.  The  collections  at  the  various 
diets  amounted  to  L.356,  3s.  S^d.  The 
building  comprehends  a  bell-tower,  of  a 
construction  new  to  church  architecture  in 
Scotland,  18  feet  square,  and  about  120 
feet  in  height.  In  room  of  the  ordinair 
pulpit  is  a  raised  platform,  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  building,  on  which  is  a 
simple  desk  or  table.  Fronting  this  is  tbe 
gallery,  which,  instead  of  extenaing around 
the  walls,  as  is  common  in  other  churches. 
is  confined  to  the  south  end ;  and  the  whole 
interior  presents  a  fine  spacious  appear- 
ance. The  accoustic  qualities  of  the  faouK. 
in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  absence  ot 
the  side  ^leries,  and  the  stmcture  of  the 
ceiling,  are  of  rare  excellence. 


3l[nntlflii  %tUnpxt 


THE  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  AND  PIMLICO  CHURCH  CASES. 

Leoal  proceedings  in  these  cases  were  commenced  as  long  ago  as  1855,  as  the  only 
effectual  means  of  terminating  the  unseemly  brawls  which  had  arisen  from  the  adoption 
of  Popish  practices  in  the  churches  of  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas.  There  were  two 
suits, — one  by  Mr  Westerton,  as  church- warden  of  St  Paul's,  against  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Mr  Liddell,  and  Mr  James  Thomas  Home,  a  church-warden;  another  by  Blr 


James  Beal,  an  inkabHwat  i>fdra  district  elnoilryttf  lit  Aud'Sy^agaiMtithe  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Robert  Liddell,  the  incumbent,  Mr  Wuliam  Parke,  and  Mr  George  Evans,  the 
chapel- wardens,  of  the  Ckapd-of>Ease  at  St  Barnabas,  Pimlico.  Both  of  these  suits 
were  brought,  xm  the  5€h  of  December  1855,  before  the  Omsistorial  Court,  when  thr 
Lushington  delivered  a  singularly  able  judgment  in  favour  of  the  pursners.  He 
aUowed  the  communion-table,  which  is  of  wood,  and  mpoveable,  to  remain,  and  also 
the  candlesticks;  but  he  decreed  the  removal  of  the  cross,  the  credence- table,  and  the 
cbths.  Subsequently  an  order  was  olftainedto  remove  from  8t  Barnabas  the  rood 
screen  and  brazen  gates,  together  with  the  cross  elevated  and  fixed  on  the  said  scre^, 
and  also  the  stone  altar,  and  the  ck>th8  now  used  for  covering  the  same,  and  the 
cross  ornamented  with  jewels  thereon,  and  fixed  thereto  with  the  candlesticks  and 
candles,  and  also  the  marble  credentia,  tend  to  set  up  on  the  east  end  of  the  chaneel 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Dr  Lushsngton,  in  'giving  judgment,  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  stone  altar  or  table,  together  with  the  credence-table,  the  cross  on  the  screen, 
and  the  cross  on  the  table,  and  the  coloured  cloths.  An  appeal  was  taken  from  the 
Consistorial  Court  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  which  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  infe^ 
nor  court.  There  was  then  an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Arches  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  committee  have  reversed  un  some  points  the 
decisions  of  the  other  courts.  A  main  question,  however,  was  that  of  the  crosses  ; 
and  on  this  point  the  judgment  is  decisive.  "  Although  the  Rubric  excluded  all  use 
of  crosses  in  the  services,  the  general  question  of  crosses  not  used  in  the  services,  but 
only  as  decorations  of  churches,  15  entirely  unaffected  by  the  Rubric."  The  use  of 
crosses,  then,  is  not  prohibited,  provided  they  are  employed  as  ornaments,  and  not  as 
incentives  to  devotion ;  and  what  Puaeyite  will  allow  that  he  uses  them  with  super- 
stitious reverence?  The  stone  altar  was  another  matter  of  strife.  It  is  described  as 
a  thick  marble  slab,  with  a  superaltar  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  wall  of  the  chapel.  It 
stands  apart  from  the  wall,  supported  upon  stone  carved  arches,  the  arches  resting  on 
a  stone  plinth,  which  is  let  into  and  embedded  in  the  pavement  on  which  it  stands. 
This  is  now  ordered  to  be  removed,  together  with  the  cross  upon  it,  and  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  communion-table  of  wood.  The  only  remaining  question  relates  to  the 
embroidered  cloths.  These  may  be  retained  on  condition,  that  at  the  celebration 
of  the  communion,  a  fair  white  cloth  be  used.  "  If  ever  there  was  a  compromise 
(says  the  British  Standard,  from  which  this  notice  is  abridged),  this,  we  submit,  is 
one  of  a  most  unwarrantable  description.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  few  will  yield  their  claims  of  superiority  of  attainments 
over  Dr  Lushington  or  Sir  John  Dodson.  The  craft  and  mystery  of  cross  manufac- 
tore  has  received  a  vigorous  impulse  from  this  most  untoward  decision." 


ARCHDEACON  DENISON'S  CASE. 

Another  decision  in  this  apparently  iut^nmitabla  case  is  expected  soon,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  announce  it  in  the  present  Number.  It  may  be  permitted  to  us  to  ex- 
press a  hope,  that  it  wdU  not  ttim  out  to  be  a  compromifie,  like  the  decision  on  the 
St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  cases.  Yet  is  not  the  wJM>le  Cbuffch  of  England  a  campro- 
mise ;  and  is  4t  not,  therefore,  in  keeping  with  the  geictos  of  the  institution,  that  there 
should  be  compromise  both  in  its  doctrine  and  in  its  ritual  ?  The  expiiision  of  the 
Puseyites  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  sentences  of  oonrts  of  law.  Deliveraace 
must  be  looked  for  from  anoDfaer  quarter.  The  services  of  Lord  Palnierston,  as  a 
Church  Reformer,  have  perhaps  scarcely  received  due  appreciation  in  Scotland,  be- 
cause there  is  no  opportunity  of  experiencang  or  o*wendng  the  beneficial  operationiof 
his  ecclesiastical  appotntmente.  The  Low  Ohurdi  party  in  the  Church  of  England 
have  expressed  their  sense  of  these  eervices  by  the  active  support  they  have  given  to 
the  mimsterial  candidates  during  the  general  election ;  the  High  Church  party,  by 
their  earnest  opposition.  Both  parties  act  as  if  they  felt  that  a  simiUir  policy,  pro- 
longed  during  a  series  of  y ecu's,  would  purge  out  the  old  leaven  of  Traetananism. 
We  shoidd  view  the  patronage  of  the  evangelical  ^rgy  in  England  as  a  kind  of  set- 
off against  the  <^po8ition  to  the  repeal  of  tlie  MayaooUi  Orant. 
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THE  EBiPEBOB  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  KOSSUTH. 

CleM£NCT  has  at  len^h  found  a  place  in  the  imperial  breast  of  Francis  Josepli. 
He  has  published  an  amnesty,  and  its  objects  are  the  Hungarian  rebels.  Nor  is  it 
in  any  narrow-minded  and  niggardly  spirit  he  proclaims  his  forgiveness  of  the  mul- 
titudes who  unfurled  and  ralli^  around  the  banner  of  revolt.  With  a  magnanimity 
which  rebukes  the  slanderers  who  have  so  rudely  and  barbarously  maligned  his 
name,  he  has  included  in  liis  amnesty  all  the  rebels — except  Kossuth!  O  that 
exception !  how  it  taints  and  vitiates  what  Europe  might  have  accepted  as  the  first 
symptom  of  a  new  and  better  policy  in  the  Austrian  Empire  I  Meanwhile,  in  that 
exception,  Europe  reads  not  so  mu<£  Austria*s  estimate  of  the  criminality  of  Kossuth 
in  the  Hungarian  war,  as  its  estimate  of  his  capabilities  of  mischief  in  any  subse. 
qaent  emergency.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  afraid  of  the  Governor  of  Hungary ! 
He  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests,  but  despots  may  be  too  secure. 
Neither  concordats  nor  amnesties  may  save  them  from  the  vengeful  stroke  of  Him 
who  hears  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner. 


SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

There  is  a  loud  outcry  about  the  Reform  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  Like  all 
other  human  institutions,  these  Universities  are  capable  of  improyement ;  and  every 
real  improvement  deserves  the  approyal  and  support  of  every  friend  of  learning  anil 
of  Scotland.  But  we  must  beware  lest,  under  the  name  of  Reform,  there  should  be 
introduced  alterations  so  sweeping  as  to  destroy  the  national  character  of  the  Uui- 
yersities.  None  should  know  better  that  Scotland  is  not  England  than  those  who 
are  perpetually  declaiming  on  Scottish  rights,  and  yet  they  are  proposing  to  assimi- 
late Scottish  to  English  methods  of  education.  How  are  the  sons  of  poor  men  to  force 
their  way  into  college,  if  they  are  met  at  the  gate  by  a  demand  for  an  amount  of 
classical  knowledge  which  few  can  possibly  acquire  till  they  have  reached  the  years 
of  manhood.  We  must  beware,  too,  of  reforms  which  have  an  evident  subserviency 
to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  those  who  advocate  them.  We  do  not  pretend  that  we 
haye  ourselves  any  conscientious  objection  to  an  income  of  L.500  a  year  ;  it  seems 
to  us,  we  confess,  rather  a  snug  thing.  It  would  place  us  on  a  level  with  the  local 
gentry ;  it  would  enable  us  to  complete  the  furniture  of  our  drawing-room,  which 
has  not  hitherto  accorded  with  an  Athenian  taste.  Tet  we  must  warn  our  readers 
beforehand,  that  if  ever  they  find  us  arguing  in  behalf  of  such  a  measure,  they  will 
act  wisely  in  receiying  our  arguments  with  a  grain  of  salt.  We  must  beware,  too, 
of  sinecures  under  the  name  of  Fellowships,  or  any  other  name. 


DR  DAVIDSON. 

We  were  willing  to  believe  that  the  resolution  formerly  quoted  would  silence  all 
suspicions  of  Dr  Dayidson's  orthodoxy.  It  can  giye  pleasure  to  no  Christian  mind 
to  hear  serious  charges  preferred,  on  light  grounds,  against  one  who  has  rendered 
excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  theological  literature,  and  least  of  all  against  a 
Dissenting  Professor,  to  whom  the  confidence  of  the  churches  is  so  indispensable. 
Dr  Campbell's  remarks  in  the  British  Standard  haye  convinced  us  that  the  case 
has  not  approached  so  nearly  to  a  conclusion  as  our  charity  induced  as  to  believe. 
Prudence  dictates  that  we  should  suspend  our  judgment  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  accusation,  till  the  whole  facts  are  before  us  ;  and  the  Dissenters  of  England  will 
undoubtedly  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  concealment.  The  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  is  a  sulpect  on  which  no  uncertain  sound  must  be  tolerated.  We  can 
understand  how  a  divine,  in  reasoning  with  infidels,  should  think  it  lawfiml  to  waive  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  as  believing  that  the  question  at  issue  between  Chiistiaos 
and  infidels  is,  whether  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  from  God,  rather  than  whether 
supernatural  influence  was  youchsafed  to  the  penning  of  the  Bible.    He  n^ight  wish 
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to  fasten  on  his  opponents  the  inconsbtency  of  first  denjing  that  the  sacred  writers 
are  inspired,  and  then  hringing  against  them  objections  which  are  invalid,  except  on 
a  theory  of  inspiration  which  many  Christians  repudiate.  We  can  understand  how 
an  inquirer,  groping  his  way  from  the  extreme  left  of  some  of  the  Continental 
schools  of  transcendental  philosophy  to  the  stand-point  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
should  encounter  stones  of  stumbling  and  rocks  of  offence.  We  must  confess  that 
even  the  good  Neander,  if  we  did  not  know  his  character,  would  often  be  mistaken 
by  us  for  an  infidel  in  disguise.  But  we  cannot  understand  how  a  British  Dissenter, 
who  has  grown  up  in  tL-j  midst  of  a  community  in  which  the  fundamental  questions 
of  theology  have  been  so  abundantlv  discussed  in  previous  controversies,  should 
adopt  the  loose  views  of  inspiration  which  are  circulated  in  the  writings  of  German 
Neologists.  The  popular  idea  of  a  minister  is,  that  he  is  a  person  who  has  finished 
his  studies.  It  ought  to  be  applicable  to  professors,  so  far  at  least,  that  they  have 
ceased  to  study  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  Qod.  The  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  maintained. 
The  Bible  is  the  Book  of  God. 


REV.  JOHN  CAIRNS  AND  THE  FREE  CHURCH. 

The  li^xegetic  Chair  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh,  was  lately  vacant.     It 
was  the  wish  of  some  of  the  leading  ministers  and  members  of  the  Free  Church, 
that  Mr  Cairns  of  Berwick  should  be  invited  to  become  the  professor.     The  office 
has  been  given  to  another ;  but  the  idea  of  inviting  a  United  Presbyterian  to 
occupy  a  chair  in  a  Free  Church  College  is  so  honourable  to  the  individual  for 
whose  sake  it  was  proposed  to  overleap  denominational  barriers,  and  to  the  denomi- 
nation which  contemplated  this  extraordinary  act  of  free  communion,  that  it  should 
not  be  dismissed  without  remark.    Mr  Cairns  has  already  received  many  public 
proofs  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  both  by  our  own  Church  and  by  the 
general  community ;  but  this  is  an  honom*  without  a  parallel  in  the  religious  history 
of  Scotland.     The  honour  is  all  the  greater,  that  it  has  been  won  by  a  modest  and 
unobtrusive  pursuit  of  excellence,   and  without  any  importunate  solicitation  of 
popular  applause.    Had  it  been  offered  and  accepted,  his  fathers  and  brethren 
might  have  regretted  that  so  eminent  talents  should  be  lost  to  the  United  Fresh}'- 
terian  Church,  but  no  baser  feeling  would  have  mingled  with  that  regret.     Mr 
Cairns  belongs  to  that  order  of  men — not  very  numerous  in  any  society,  especially 
where  the  men  are  under  fifty  years  of  age — whose  elevation  excites  no  enrj. 
*•  When  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city  rejoiceth."    The  Free  Church 
and  the  United  Presbyterian,  as  long  as  they  remain  apart,  must  ever  be  rivals, 
often  antagonists.     It  is  our  belief,  that  sooner  or  later  tney  shall  be  on^.     It  is  a 
question  of  time ;  and  any  attempt  to  patch  up  a  premature  incorporation  would 
produce  only  union  without  unity.    Meanwhile  there  should  be  a  sedulous  avoidance 
of  all  denominational,  and  especially  of  all  local,  squabbles — especially  of  all  local 
squabbles,  we  say ;  for  previous  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  mam  difficulties 
of  effecting  a  union  do  not  arise  so  much  from  difference  of  principle,  as  from 
personal  and  congregational  misunderstandings  and  heartburnings.    So  graceful  an 
act  as  this,  although  only  meditated,  and  meditated  by  a  few,  reveals  to  United 
Presbyterians  how  &st  the  spirit  is  ripening  in  the  Free  Cnurch,  which  will  originate 
overtiu'es  for  union  with  our  own,  more  satisfactorily  than  the  most  eloquent  speech 
that  could  be  delivered.    Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  foster  that  spirit  by  reciproca- 
tion. True  it  is,  we  are  Voluntaries ;  and  if  Dr  Hanna  would  know  the  type  of  our 
Yoluntaryismy  he  must  consult  the  writings  of  Dr  Wardlaw,  rather  than  of  Dr 
Lindsay  Alexander.    But  Voluntaryism  is  not  with  us  a  term  of  communion,  nor 
shall  it  be  a  bar  to  our  union  with  the  Free  Church,  if  our  brethren  promise  not  to 
accept  endowments,  and  allow  us  to  hold  and  say  that  endowments  ought  not  to  be 
accepted.    We  have  ever  thought  that  the  real  difference  between  us  is  no  more 
than  this :    A  United  Presbyterian  will  accept  endowments  in  no  possible  circum- 
stances ;  a  Free  Churchman  will  accept  no  endowments,  except  in  curcumstances 
that  are  impossible,    la  separation  for  such  a  cause  not  schism  ?    A  few  years,  we 
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believe^  wHk  drift  as  into  a  union.    May  the  Head  of  tlie  CImbrAi  snnle  4m  it,  «id 
render  it  a  bSeaaing  to  Scotland! 


THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

The  ocmstitaeneies  have  n&w  responded  to  tiie  appeal  wliioh  the  haffied 
Premier  addressed  to  them.  The  main  question  proposed  was  not,  whether 
they  approved  or  disapproved  the  official  proceedings  in  which  the  Chinese 
war  originated,  or  whether  they  approved  or  disapproved  the  Cabinet'* 
sanction  of  these  proceedings ;  but  whether  they  considered  Lord  Palmer- 
stones  conduct  in  the  whole  affair  so  reprehensible  as  to  necessitate  his 
expuision  frpm  office,  and  the  transference  of  supreme  power  to  the  parties 
who  otitvoted  him.  They  have  answered  it  in  the  negative,  by  securing  to 
him  a  larger  majority  than  any  Prime  Minister  has  been  able  to  boast  ibr 
many  years.  The  opinion  of  the  constituencies  is,  that  Lord  Palmerston  ought 
not  to  be  dismissed  on  account  of  his  share  in  the  transactions  in  China. 
This  is  the  opinion,  we  doubt  not,  of  the  greater  part  of  our  readers,  repre- 
sented and  unrepresented  ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  masses  of  our  country- 
men ;  it  will  be  also  the  opinion  of  posterity.  But,  besides  the  main 
question  at  issue  in  the  late  general  election,  there  was  another  of  a  less 
personal  and  of  a  less  ephemeral  description — What  domestic  policy  ought 
the  new  PaHiament  to  pursue  ?  It  has  been  answered  as  unequivocally  as 
the  former,  but  by  no  means  as  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  the  Premier. 
The  constituencies  have  furnished  a  majority  which,  while  shielding  him 
from  all  attacks  founded  on  the  past,  will  suspend  its  future  support  on  \m 
cordially  espousing  the  cause  of  Reform.  They  wish  another  Reform  Bill ; 
and,  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives,  they  have  preferred  men  who 
undertake  to  vote  for  as  large  a  measure  as  the  most  liberal  statesman  is 
likely  to  bring  forward.  Lord  John  Russell  has  been  returned  as  member 
for  London,  because  he  is  the  champion  of  Reform.  Every  true  reformer 
must  rejoice  to  see  him  again  in  the  station  he  has  so  long  occupied  with  so 
much  honour  to  himsdf.  Believing,  as  we  do,  in  his  honesty  and  conscien- 
tiousness, we  expect  him  to  "  take  order,"  that  we  shall  have  a  Reform  Kill 
which  shall  not  need  to  be  revised  or  enlarged  for  half  a  century.  We 
expect  great  things  from  a  Reform  Bill  of  the  right  sort.  We  expect  u 
national  system  of  education  ;  we  expect  the  downfall  of  the  Residuaries ; 
we  expect  the  union  of  the  Free  Churdi  and  the  United  Presbyterians,  and 
perhaps  the  Independents ;  we  expect  the  disendow  meat  of  all  sects  in  Ire- 
land ;  we  expect  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  peace  and  retrenchment  and 
progress  ;  we  expect  an  improved  class  of  representatives — men  of  the  people, 
who  shall  speak  and  act  as  the  people  would,  if  they  could  be  present. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  late  House  of  Commons  who  have  failed 
in  their  effi)rts  to  obtain  re-election,  has  been  unusually  large.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  any  one  cause  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  rejection  of  all 
the  candidates  of  this  class.     Several  causes  have  been  at  work. 

Some  have  been  rejected,  because  the  constituencies  lack  confidence 
in  the  policy  with  which  their  names  are  associated.  Where  i? 
the  Manchester  school?  It  is  dispersed  and  broken  up  by  the  votes  of 
the  men  of  Manchester  itself,  not  because  they  have  changed  their 
opinion  of  the  talents  or  character  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  but  because 
they  are  not  [H*epared  to  adopt  as  their  war-cry — "  Peace  at  any  price!" 
The  nen  of  Manchester  have  given  expre^ion,  by  their  votes,  to  whatis,  we 
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believe^  the  national  opinion  of  this  school  of  politicians.  The  public  mind 
may  be  wrong  in  its  decision,  but  its  decision  undoubtedly  is,  that  Cobden 
and  Bright,  however  able,  and  eloquent,  and  upright,  are  too  little  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  views  and  feelings  of  their  countrymen,  and  too  muck 
predisposed  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  enemy  in  any  quarrel  that  arises,  to 
discharge  in  Parliament  any  other  function  for  the  present  than  that  of  ob- 
structives. Where  are  the  Peelites?  They  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  a 
crime— of  which  every  one  that  knows  the  nature  of  Englishmen  guessed  that 
it  would  not  be  soon  forgotten, — the  crime  of  plunging  their  country  into  a 
war,  and  turning  their  back  in  the  thickest  of  the  figlit.  They  are  dismissed 
with  disgrace,  as  a  party  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  hour  of  danger.  His 
countrymen  will  always  be  glad  to  listen  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr  Gladstone 
on  public  questions,  so  philosophically  conceived,  and  so  eloquently  expressed, 
and  mayhap  will  not  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  his  financial  abilities ; 
but  the  Peelites,  as  a  party,  have  gone  to  the  wall.  Others  have  been  re- 
jected, because  the  constituencies  believe  that  the  time  for  Parliamentary 
action  on  the  questions  with  which  they  are  identified  has  not  arrived.  Is 
the  Abolition  of  Church  Bates  indefinitely  postponed  because  Sir  William 
Clay  has  been  rejected  at  the  Tower  Hamlets?  Is  the  disendowment  of  all 
sects  in  Ireland  indefinitely  postponed  because  Mr  Miall  has  been  rejected 
at  Rochdale?  Is  the  nomination  of  the  right  man  to  the  right  place  inde- 
finitely postponed  because  Mr  Layai'd  has  been  rejected  at  Aylesbury  ?  Such 
is  not  our  reading  of  the  facts.  We  regard  them  as  a  declaration,  on  the 
part  of  the  present  constituencies,  that  however  desirable  these  measures  are, 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  now  constituted; 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  to  elect  as  representatives  the  men  who  are  most 
deeply  committed  to  their  advocacy,  would  only  hinder  the  reform,  without 
which  they  cannot  be  obtained.  In  the  reformed  Parliament,  we  expect  to 
see  all  the  rejected  of  this  class,  or  better  men. 

Others  have  been  rejected  as  a  mark  of  personal  disapprobation.  Hon- 
our to  th%  men  of  Leicester,  who  have  punished  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  by  the. 
loss  of  his  seat  for  his  anti-Sabbatarian  zeal !  We  would  gladly  have  found 
the  name  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  in  the  same  black  list.  This  is  a  sort  of 
ostracism  that  might  be  greatly  extended  without  any  infringement  of  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Out  witli  every  man  who  sets  him- 
self in  active  opposition  to  the  interests  of  religion — the  enemy  of  the  Sabbath 
cannot  be  the  friend  of  his  country. 

Others  have  been  rejected  from  mere  caprice.  In  reading  the  addresses, 
and  speeches  of  tlie  candidates  who  were  seeking  to  unseat  the  late  member 
or  members,  we  have  found  our  wits  mightily  at  fault  many  a  time,  in  try- 
ing to  discover  on  what  ground  some  of  them  have  been  preferred.  Take, 
for  example,  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  Mr  Hastie  has  been  driven  from. 
his  seat  after  a  faithful  service  of  ten  years.  To  those  who  have  access  to 
no  other  means  of  judging  than  the  observ^ation  of  his  past  votes  and  his 
present  professions,  he  appears  to  be  just  such  a  representative  as  Glasgow 
wants.  His  speeches  in  the'  House  of  Commons,  if  few  and  short,  have 
always  displayed  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  he 
spoke;  his  vote  was  always  on  the  side  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  he  is 
a  Voluntary  prepared  to  follow  out  his  Voluntaryism  to  its  practical  conse- 
quences ;  his  knowledge  of  local  affairs  is  indisputable ;  and,  above  all,  he 
has  been  proved  by  ten  years'  experience  to  be  a  man  of  principle.  We  are 
of  those  who  think  that  the  true  metropolis  of  Scotland  should  be  represented 
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in  Parliament  by  the  greatest  statesman  Scotland  can  boast ;  and  if  Mr  Hastie 
bad  been  turned  out  to  make  room  for  the  coming  man,  we  could  have  under- 
stood his  dismissal.  But  as  there  is  still  a  desire  for  a  Glasgow  merchant 
of  liberal  politics,  it  seems  to  us  an  unaccountable  freak.  It  may  be,  that  if 
we  knew  the  secret  history  of  the  matter,  we  would  be  less  astonished ;  but 
we  know  nothing  of  the  secret  history  of  Glasgow  elections. — ^There  are 
several  cases  in  which  the  former  members  have  been  retained,  where  a 
stranger  is  greatly  puzzled  to  understand  the  rationale  of  the  proceedings. 
The  independent  Liberals  in  Modern  Athens  have  not  shown  all  the  wisdom 
that  usually  distinguishes  that  favoured  seat  of  law  and  learning.  We  have  no 
disposition  to  lament  the  issue,  for  Messrs  Black  and  Cowan  are  as  good  as 
ever ;  only  those  who  intend  to  oppose  either  of  them  should  avoid  blunders. 
Paisley  has  exhibited  a  specimen  of  saying  and  unsaying,  doing  and  undoing, 
not  much  in  keeping  with  the  firmness  and  decision  that  usually  characterize 
that  enlightened  and  public-spirited  community.  Greenock  nearly  lost  the 
excellent  man,  and  the  excellent  member,  who  continues  to  represent  it,  and 
all  through  a  delicacy  of  feeling  more  graceful  in  the  drawing-room  than  on 
the  hustings.  We  hope  the  Lord  Advocate  will  not  soon  forget  the  whole- 
some lessons  he  has  received  during  his  canvass.  He  may  be  assured  that 
the  days  of  pure  Whiggism  are  on  the  wane.  His  name  is  Moncrieff,  and 
not  Dundas;  this  is  1857,  and  not  1817;  Leith  is  not  ^'thirled"  to  the 
Lord  Advocate  as  long  as  wood  grows  and  water  runs ;  moreover,  a  more 
respectful  way  of  introducing  the  names  of  Drs  Harper  and  Begg,  where 
their  talents  and  worth  are  so  widely  known^  will  do  him  no  harm  at  the 
next  general  election. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  congratulate  the  electors  of  Scotland  that  they 
have  done  their  duty.  It  now  remains  for  them  to  see  that  their  repre- 
sentatives shall  do  theirs.  There  is  a  general  tendency  among  these  hon- 
ourable and  right  honourable  gentlemen,  to  forget  in  the  House  what  they 
said  on  the  hustings.  This  arises  from  the  rashness  with  which  many  of 
them  make  promises  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  few  stray  votes.  Trhey  do 
not  fulfil  their  promises,  for  they  are  impracticable.  It  arises,  too,  from  the 
necessity  of  conceding  something  for  the  sake  of  co-operation.  It  is  only  a 
few  here  and  there  who  are  really  able  to  carry  a  measure  through  Parlia- 
ment ;  there  must  be  mutual  arrangements  with  those  who  tender  them  their 
support.  But  too  many  of  them  are  but  half-hearted  in  the  good  cause,  and 
need  to  be  occasionally  reminded  of  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  Let 
the  unrepresented  prepare  themselves  beforehand  for  the  Christian  and 
patriotic  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  which  will  soon  be  theirs. 
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THE  PREACHING  FOR  THE  TIMES, 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  RBY.  ROBERT  CAIIERON,  AT  HIS  ORDINATION  IN  NORTH  UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CONGREGATION,  PERTH,  AS  COLLEAGUE  AND'SUOGBSSOR  TO  THB 
RKV.  DR  YOUNG.      BY  THE  REV.  DR  NEWLANDS,  PERTH. 

(Published  at  the  solicitation  of  Members  ofthe  Perth  Presbytery.) 

My  BEAR  Brother — ^In  fulfilment  of  the  appointment  of  the  presbytery,  I 
am  now  to  address  you  regarding  the  dutie^  and  responsibilities  of  that  im- 
portant office  to  which  you  have  been  set  apart ;  and  as  I  am  to  speak,  not 
in  my  own  name  only,  but  in  theirs,  I  shall  use  a  greater  measure  of  freedom 
than  I  would  otherwise  feel  myself  warranted  to  do. 

The  office  of  the  ministry  embraces  a  wide  range  of  duties.  These  include, 
the  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  dispensation  of  sacraments,  family  visita- 
tion, attendance  on  the  sick,  instructing  the  young,  with  various  other 
details  which  do  not  admit  of  any  general  classification.  All  these  duties 
are  of  great  importance.  They  should  all  be  carried  on  in  connection  with 
each  other.  There  should  be  no  choosing  as  to  which  of  them  shall  have 
our  attention,  and  which  we  shall  leave  unperformed.  Each  should  be 
attended  to  in  its  own  place,  without  encroaching  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  the  private  duties  of  the  ministry  described,  not  only  as 
important,  but  as  more  important  than  its  public  duties.  Without  making 
any  affirmation  regarding  the  comparative  importance  ofthe  various  branches 
of  ministerial  duty,  I  shall  only  say  that,  I  know  of  no  duty  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  public  preaching  of  the  Word.  It  is  the  grand  agency 
which  God  employs  in  converting  sinners.  It  has  pleased  God,  by  the  fool- 
ishness of  preaching,  to  save  those  who  believe.  Faith  cometh  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God. 

The  preaching  which  is  effectual  for  this  end,  is  the  preaching  ofthe 
cross ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  system  of  truth,  of  which  the  death  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  centre — ^the  animating  and  all-pervading  principle.  It 
ia  this,  as  distinguished  from  the  preaching  which  relates  wholly  to  matters 
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of  duty,  common  to  Christianity  with  other  systems,  which  is  described  as 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation.  In  his  Epistle  to 
Titus,  in  which  he  gives  important  directions  regarding  ministerial  work, 
Paul  gives  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  he 
makes  mention  of  salvation  as  having  its  origin  in  the  love  of  God,  as  com- 
ing to  us  through  the  mediation  of  the  Saviour,  as  including  justification  bj 
grace,  and  regeneration  by  the  Spirit,  and  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  This  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  these  things  I  will  that  thou  affirm  constantly,  that  they 
(or,  in  order  that  they)  which  have  believed  in  God,  might  be  careful  to 
maintain  good  works.  These  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto  men.''  That 
y  system  of  truth  which  relates  to  salvation  through  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
by  the  special  influence  of  His  Spirit,  you  will  be  careful  to  make  the  grand 
theme  and  staple  of  your  preaching.  These  things  you  will  affirm  con» 
stantly,  not  in  the  way  of  wearisome  iteration,  but  in  the  great  variety  of 
aspect  in  which  Scripture  exhibits  them,  and  in  all  their  diversified  bearings 
on  human  character  and  conduct.  Your  ministrations  will  thus  harmonize 
in  spirit  with  those  of  the  great  apostle,  who  said,  "  I  determined  not  to  know 
anything  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified." 

While  thus  preaching,  you  will  not  only  have  the  comfort  connected  with 
the  faithful  perfornoance  of  duty,  but  you  will  also  commend  yourself  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  those  who  hear  you.  They  will  feel  that  there  is 
that  in  your  ministrations  which  meets  their  necessities,  and  will  be  led  to 
regard  you  as  a  workman  needing  not  to  be  ashamed. 

It  may  be,  that  in  thus  preaching,  you  will  be  exposed  to  the  charge— so 
often  brought  against  the  Christian  ministry — of  being  not  in  agreement  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  pulpit  is  said  to  have  lost  its  power.  Its  ut- 
terances are  said  to  be  not^  in  harmony  with  the  advanced  intelligence  of  the 
age.  Reference  is  made  \n  proof,  to  the  thousands  of  persons  in  our  land, 
who  reject  the  ministratipns  of  the  Gospel,  and  live  without  the  observance 
of  religious  forms.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  opinion  in  our  country,  that  infidelity  is  prevailing  very  exten- 
sively in  our  times.  It  assumes  a  great  diversity  of  aspect  and  form,  but 
may  be  generally  described  as  less  a  thing  of  system  and  dogmatic  assertion, 
and  more  a  pervading  influence,  than  in  former  times.  It  seeks  rather  to 
ignore  religion  than  openly  to  deny  its  truth.  Now,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  Gospel,  if  faithfully  preached,  cannot  be  in  harmony  with  such  a  spirit, 
whether  prevailing  in  the  world,  or  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  The 
ministrations  which  persons  of  such  a  spirit  desiderate,  are  not  such  as  give 
prominence  to  the  great  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  such 
as  either  dilute  them  greatly,  or  reject  them  altogether.  We  are  at  no  loss 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  such  persons,  when  demanding  ministratioos 
in  agreement  with  the  ^irit  of  the  times. 

I  need  not  say^  sir,  for  your  information,  that  there  is  a  new  school  of 
iheologiajis  in  our  land,  whose  professed  object  is  to  adapt  Christianity  to 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  requirements  of  the  age.  This,  they  propose 
to  effect  by  the  rejection  of  all  those  great  and  peculiar  truths  to  which  in- 
fidelity is  specially  opposed.  Betaining  the  name  of  Christianity,  and  using, 
in  a  sen3e  of  their  own,  its  familiar  phraseology,  they  yet  reject  the  ideas  of 
guilt,  of  atonement,  of  imputation,  of  forgiveness,  and  pro^ss  to  consider 
moral  improveHkeat,  aft  the  only  sahratioa  which,  human  beings  require. 
This  may  be  truly  4lescribed  as  another  Gospel  than  that  which  the  aposdes 
preached,  and  which  God  has  blessed  in  every  age,  for  converting  sinners  to 
BimteUl    We  flfaould  not  imxe  to  conciliate  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  that 
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spirit  is  evif,  but  rather  ta  subdue  it,  and  bring  it  into  subjection  to  the 
Gospel.  If  the  the  spirit  of  infidelity  is  abounding  in  the  world,  this  should 
induce  us,  not  to  modify  those  truths  which  constitute  the  power  of  preach** 
ing,  but  to  exhibit  them  with  greater  prominence,  and  with  more  earnest 
zeal.  It  is  no  peculiarity  of  our  times,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  men  who 
do  not  attend  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
times.  It  results  from  the  inherent  opposition  of  our  fallen  nature  to  the 
truth  of  God.  Our  Saviour  Himself,  as  well  as  His  apostles,  and  faithful 
ministers  in  every  age,  have  had  occasion  to  adopt  the  language  of  complaint, 
and  say,  '^  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
revealed  f  " 

There  is,  however,  a  sense  in  which  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  should  be 
adapted  to  the  times.  Indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
They  who  preach,  are  themselves  men  who  have  been  formed  by  the  various 
influences  around  them,  by  which  minds  are  moulded  and  characters  formed. 
They  all  speak  the  language  of  their  times,  and  have  all  breathed  that  at- 
mosphere of  thought  and  opinion  which  is  inhaled  by  the  community  around 
them.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  cannot  fail  to  have  much  in  common 
with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  society.  But  this  is  not  all  they  should  desire. 
Tbej  should  endeavour  to  disencumber  their  discourse  of  all  that  peculiar 
phraseology  which  refers  to  obsolete  errors  and  heresies,  and  which,  if  con- 
tinued to  be  used  when  the  necessity  out  of  which  it  arose  no  longer  exists, 
has  a  tendency  to  put  the  preaching  of  the  Word  out  of  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

It  may  also  be  expected  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  in  the  present 
times,  with  all  the  illustrations  to  be  derived  from  the  labours  of  learned  and 
enterprising  men,  by  which  so  much  light  has  been  cast  on  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  and  such  important  accessions  made  to  the  sum  of  its  evidence. 
We  cannot  reject  the  aids  which  these  labours  afibrd,  and  yet  preach  the 
Gospel  in  agreement  with  the  requirements  of  the  age. 

It  is  also  needful,  that  while  seeking  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God, 
we  should  yet  Have  special  reference  in  our  preaching,  to  those  forms  of 
error  and  of  wickedness  which  prevail  in  our  own  times.  To  confine  our 
ministrations  to  the  general  inculcations  of  truth  and  duty,  while  particular 
forms  of  vice  and  error  are  prevailing,  is  to  be  a  wan  ting  in  duty  to  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  In  addition  to  the  truths,  which  are  of  equal  im- 
portance in  all  times,  there  are  what  the  apostle  describes  as  present  trtUhif 
which  we  must  not  be  backward  to  declare. 

You  are  called,  my  dear  Brother,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  an  age 
in  which  the  blessings  of  education  are  very  extensively  diffused ;  in  which 
intellect  is  powerfully  stimulated  by  scientific  discovery ;  in  which  know- 
ledge— once  confined  to  men  of  learning,  is  popularized  and  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all — and  they  who  would  preach  the  Gospel  so  as  to  command 
for  it  the  respect  and  attention  of  educated  men,  must  be  up  to  the  level  of 
the  prevailing  intelligence.  God  has  been  pleased  at  times  to  display  the 
greatness  of  His  power,  by  employing  the  feeblest  means  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  His  purposes.  His  more  ordinary  method  is  (»  woik  by  suitable 
means ;  and'  the  more  that  our  powers  are  strengthened,  and  our  knowledge 
increased,  if  our  aims  are  honest  and  our  zeal  pure,  the  niore  likely  we  are 
to  be  effective  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  for  saving  souls. 

Allow  me  to  l-emind  you  that  there  are  two  things  which  are  especially 
requisite  to  efficient  preaching,  viz.,  strong  personal  faith,  and  habitisr  of 
diligent  study.    I  mean,  by  a  personal  f^th,  not  merely  a*  firm  belief  in^  the 
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traths  which  form  the  subject  of  our  preaching,  but  belief  in  these,  as  the 
means  or  instruments  which  God  employs  in  saving  souls.  Without  this, 
our  studies  will  be  irksome,  and  our  ministrations  will  be  feeble.  A  ministry, 
not  sustained  and  animated  by  faith,  may  be  respectable  for  the  talent  and 
taste  it  displays,  but  must  be  awanting  in  living  power.  There  is  a  close 
connection  between  personal  faith  and  powerful  preaching.  ^'  We  having 
the  same  spirit  of  faith,**  says  Paul,  ^^  according  as  it  is  written,  '  I  belieyed, 
and  tiierefore  have  I  spoken ;'  we  also  believe,  and  therefore  speak." 

But,  sir,  I  would  also  remind  you  that  habits  of  study,  implying  the  com- 
mand of  time,  are  essential  to  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel,  more  especiallj 
in  the  times  in  which  we  live.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  members  of  a 
church  to  complain  of  their  pastor's  ministrations  as  meagre  or  feeble,  while 
they  make  demands  on  his  time  which  are  incompatible  with  habits  of  study. 
I  make  mention  of  this,  not  for  your  sake  alone,  but  for  the  members  of  this 
congregatiQu.  They  are  in  danger  of  erring  in  this  matter,  from  having 
long  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  a  pastor,  whose  facilities  in  every  depart- 
ment of  duty,  are  as  remarkable  as  the  high  character  of  excellence  which 
attaches  to  all  his  ministrations.  Let  them  not  be  unreasonable  in  their 
requirements ;  but  let  them  consider  that  the  foundation  of  a  solid  and  useful 
ministry,  must  be  laid  in  habits  of  retirement  and  of  assiduous  study. 

Besides  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  you  have  other  important  duties  to 
perform,  such  as  family  visitation,  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  the  instructing 
of  the  young.  The  last  of  these  is  a  department  of  duty  of  whose  import- 
ance it  would  be  difficult  to  form  too  high  an  estimate.  All  experience  goes 
to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  more  effectual  for  training  the  members  of 
the  Church  in  intelligence  and  piety,  than  the  instructions  of  the  minister  to 
the  young  of  his  flock.  One  part  of  the  charge  committed  to  you  by  your 
Master,  is  to  feed  His  lambs ;  and  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  your  labours  which  you  will  find  more  pleasant,  or  more  profitable 
to  yourself,  than  your  labours  among  the  young.  With  regard  to  the  private 
duties  of  the  ministry  generally,  I  would  only  remark  further,  that  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  these  duties,  in  all  their  variety,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  foundation  of  that  strong  and  ripened 
attachment  between  a  minister  and  his  people,  which  is  so  large  a  part  of  his 
present  reward,  and  which  is  often  found  to  survive  his  fitness  for  active 
duty. 

I  would  also  remind  you,  my  dear  Brother,  that  besides  your  duties  as  the 
pastor  of  this  congregation,  you  have  duties  to  the  community  among  whom 
your  lot  has  been  cast.  There  are  various  local  institutions  of  a  religious 
and  benevolent  kind,  which  will  reasonably  look  to  you  for  a  measure  of 
support.  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  feel  it  to  be  due  to  yourself  and  to  your 
position,  to  take  part  with  others  around  you  in  those  works  of  well-doing, 
which  are  designed  to  mitigate  suffering,  and  to  promote  the  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare  of  your  fellow-men. 

I  only  notice,  farther;  that  you  have  duties  to  the  world  at  large.  I  doubt 
not,  that  you  will  regard  it  as  at  once  your  duty  and  your  privilege,  to  take 
part  in  those  great  operations  which  are  designed  to  make  known  the  truth 
which  saves,  in  every  land.  He  would  be  awanting  in  duty  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  who,  although  diligent  in  the  cultivation  of  his  own  small  section  of 
the  vineyard,  should  yet  isolate  himself  from  those  benevolent  enterprizes 
which  are  carried  on  by  the  combined  resources  and  energies  of  Christians, 
for  the  good  of  all  mankind.  Let  it  be  your  desire  to  be  found  among  the 
watchmen  whom  the  Lord  has  set  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  who  shall 
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"never  bold  their  peace,  day  nor  night,  and  give  Him  no  rest  till  He  estab- 
lish and  till  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  whole  earth/' 

When,  sir,  you  consider  the  great  variety  of  your  duties  as  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  arduous  nature  of  these  duties,  and  the  responsibilities  v^ith 
which  they  are  connected,  you  will  be  ready  to  say,  as  did  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  as  faithful  ministers  in  all  ages  have  said,  ^^  And  who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?"  This  is  a  work  to  which  Grod  has  called  you, 
and  for  the  duties  of  which  He  will  furnish  you  with  strength.  The  Master 
you  serve  is  One  who  sends  no  man  a  warfare  on  his  own  charges.  Go 
forward  to  the  work  trusting  in  Him.  His  grace  has  been  sufficient  for 
those  who  have  gone  before  you  in  that  work ;  it  will  also  be  sufficient  for 
you.  Consider  yourself  as  now  addressed  in  the  words  which  the  Lord 
spake  to  His  servant  in  Corinth, — '^  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and  hold  not 
thy  peace,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  for  I  have  mucl^  people  in  this  city.**  Be 
yours  the  happiness  of  those  to  whom  grace  is  given  of  the  Lord  to  be  faith- 
fal,  and  who,  turning  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  with  the  brightness 
of  the  firmament  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 


THE  DECEITFULNESS  OF  SIN. 

The  deceitf Illness  of  sin — ^see  it  in  the  false  names  which  sin  often  assumes  ! 
When  a  man  has  been  convicted  of  crime,  and,  in  consequence,  has  for- 
feited the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men,  he  finds  an  aUas  to  be  almost 
a  necessity.  The  mention  of  his  real  name  excites  suspicion,  puts  men  upon 
their  guard,  and  induces  them  to  treat  him  with  caution  and  distrust.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  sin  deceives.  It  assumes  an  alias^  and  by 
80  doing  finds  its  way  into  good  society,  and  is  treated  with  less  reserve  and 
hatred  than  it  merits.  One  man,  for  example,  calls  in  question,  as  perhaps 
he  had  much  reason  to  do,  the  truth  of  another  man's  statement,  or  speaks 
disparagingly,  though  not  falsely,  of  a  third  party.  Angry  words  are  spoken, 
a  challenge  is  given,  and  human  life  is  taken  away  in  the  meeting  which 
ensues.  We  must  not  speak  of  the  act  as  murder,  or  of  the  feelings  that  led  to 
it  as  pride  and  revenge.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  language  of  the  world  as  an 
affair  of  honour.  Another  man  contributes  for  the  support  and  propagation 
of  creeds  directly  o\)posed  to  each  other — ^we  must  not  call  such  conduct 
latitudinarianism  and  godlessness,  but  candour j  gentlemanly  liberality,  full  and 
tderant  charity.  Another  lives  for  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  brings 
shame  and  sorrow  to  happy  households,  and  leaves  to  beggary  and  ruin  those 
whom  he  promised  to  love — ^we  must  not  speak  of  him  as  a  profligate 
or  debauchee,  but  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  or  one  who  lives  freely.  Another 
lives  from  day  to  day  under  the  influence  of  the  principle,  thfit  the  great 
husiness  of  life  is  to  turn  everything  into  money,  and  that  a  man  is  to  be 
valued  according  to  his  skill  in  amassing  wealth — we  must  not  speak  of  him 
as  a  miserable  worldling  or  grovelling  earth-worm,  but  as  a  shrewd,  energetic, 
thrifty,  and  successful  trader.  Another  denounces  as  a  fool,  and  persecutes  as 
a  heretic,  every  one  who,  in  matters  of  religion,  thinks  differently  from  him- 
self—we must  not  speak  of  him  as  a  coarse  and  narrow-minded  bigot,  but  as 
a  man  of  great  conscientiousness  and  steady  adherence  to  principle.  By  means  of 
such  terms,  men  are  thrown  off  their  guard,  for  language  tells  on  thought 
and  feeling  just  as  really  as  thought  and  feeling  tell  on  language.  That 
which  should  be  the  servant  of  the  mind  becomes  the  master,  and  we 
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come  to  think  lightly  of,  and  fear  but  little,  that  which  we  Bhould  reg^ 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

The  deceitfulness  of  sin — see  it  in  the  vain  promiaeB  which  ein  often  makes. 
How .  frequently  do  men  deceive  each  other  by  making  vain  promises,  bj 
entering  into  engagements  which  they  have  not  the  power  or  the  dispositioD 
to  implement  I     A  commercial  speculation  is  originated — it  may  be  a  rail- 
way, an  insurance  association,  or  a  bank — and  advertisements  are  issued, 
declaring  that  the  most  careful  calculations  have  been  made — ^that  a  large 
margin  has  been  left  for  contingencies — that  there  is  little  or  no  ri^k — and 
that  it  is  certain  a  large  profit  will  soon  be  realized.    Many  are  induced,  by 
these  statements,  to  invest  their  money  in  the  undertaking,  and  discover,  to 
their  ruin  and  chagrin,  that  they  have  been  the  dupes  of  greedy  and 
designing  knaves.     How  often,  too,  do  men  purchase  goods  and  give  a  bill 
payable  at  three  or  six  months ;  and,  before  the  period  has  elapsed,  tbej 
have  left  the  country  or  been  declared  bankrupt,  to  the  irretrievable  loss  of 
those  who  had  placed  confidence  in  their  integrity  and  commercial  stability ! 
In  this  way  sin  frequently  deludes.     Does  it  not  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the 
youth  who  has  been  piously  educated  that  the  restraints  under  which  he  has 
been  kept  are  an  intolerable  bondage,  that  he  is  too  old  now  to  be  terrified 
by  the  superstitions  with  which  nurses  frighten  little  children,  that,  if  he 
would  lay  aside  his  scruples,  he  would  find  by  experience  the  sweets  of 
liberty,  and  realize  all  that  the  poets  have  said  of  the  enjoyments  of  a  free 
and  merry  life  ?     Does  not  sin  often  say  to  a  man  that^  if  he  will  utter  a 
falsehood,  he  will  save  himself  from  disgrace^that,  if  he  will  forge  a  signa- 
ture, he  will  obtain  wealth  by  a  process  much  easier  and  more  rapid  than 
that  of  honest  industry — that,  if  he  will  wear  the  garb  of  piety,  though 
there  be  no  piety  in  his  heart,  he  willgain  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  men, 
and  thereby  advance  his  temporal  interests  ?      These  are  sin's  promises,  bat 
how  are  they  fulfilled  ?     For  a  while  all  is  well.    The  youth,  who  has  burst 
the  restraints  of  his  father's  house,  is  first  in  the  dance  and  loudest  in  the 
song ;  but  the  scene  changes,  and  you  find  him  degraded  and  miserable, 
reckless  of  character  and  destitute  of  joy,  looking  back  on  an  awful  past  and 
forward  to  a  still  more  awful  future,  leaping  at  last  in  desperate  deliriom 
into  the  unseen  world.     The  liar  for  a  time  retains  his  place  in  society ;  but 
his  falsehood  is  detected,  and  he  becomes  the  object  of  universal  contempt. 
The  forger  lives  in  splendour  for  a  season ;  but  his  fraud  is  discovered-<he 
is  shunned  and  loathed  by  those  who  courted  and  flattered  him — the  law, 
which  he  had  despised  and  broken,  asserts  its  rights,  and  puts  forth  its  power, 
compelling  him  to  leave  his  elegant  mansion  and  gorgeous  equipage,  and  to 
spend  his  days  within  the  confines  of  a  penal  settlement  or  the  walls  of  a 
prison.     The  hypocrite  contrives  for  a  while  to  obtain  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  bis  fellow-men;  but,  just  as  the  real  character  of  a  counterfeit 
coin  becomes  known  by  the  friction  to  which  it  is  necessarily  subjected 
in   passing  from  hand   to   hand,   so   his   real  character   is   usually  dis- 
covered ;  and,  instead  of  being  trusted,  he  is  suspected  even  when  he  speaks 
the  truth  and  acts  honestly.     And,  while  such  is  often  the  end  of  sin's  pro- 
mises in  this  life,  to  what  do  they  lead  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave  1    Is 
not  the  end  of  these  things  death  f    Is  not  the  joy  of  sin  the  laughter  of  the 
fool  ?     However  fair  sin  may  be  to  look  on,  and  however  great  the  promises 
it  makes,  the  Word  of  God  standeth  sure,  that  ^^  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a 
serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

The  deceitfulness  of  sin — see  it  in  ihe  sophistical  pleas  which  sin  often  urges. 
Men  often  cheat  one  another  out  of  money  by  false  pretences.     One  comes 
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with  a  story  <^  ill-hoalth  and  want  of  employment,  or  of  a  »ickly  wife  and  a 
numerous  family;  another  comes  with  a  tale  of  noble  birth  and  political 
influence,  and  a  tyrannical  government,  and  a  decree  of  expatriation  ;  another 
speaks  of  the  battles  in  the  Crimea  and  the  hospitals  of  Scutari ;  and  another 
urges  the  claims  of  a  benevolent  society,  which  has  been  long  in  existence— 
has  been  supported  by  all  religions  denominations — and  has  done  a  great 
amount  of  good.  Knaves  make  money  by  such  means,  and  are  merry  as 
they  think  of  the  simplicity  and  folly  of  their  dupes.  Alas  I  sin  often  deludes 
men  thus.  Here  is  a  man,  for  example,  contributing  liberally  for  schemes  of 
benevolence  and  piety ;  and  he  thinks  that  his  deeds,  though  not  a  ground 
why  he  should  be  accepted  by  God,  are  a  good  evidence  why  he  should  re- 
gard hinois^f  as  truly  religious,  when  in  reality  they  are  a  proof  of  his 
pride  much  more  than  of  his  piet^.  He  gives  that  he  may  be  commended 
by  men,  not  because  he  has  been  commanded  by  God.  Here  is  another,  who 
speaks  strongly  against  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  supposes  that  in  doing 
so  he  is  animated  by  pure  moral  indignation,  while  in  reality  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  a  selfish  and  malignant  spirit.  Here  is  a  third,  who  is  a  busy, 
bustling  politician,  influenced,  he  thinks  and  says,  by  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
whereas  he  is  chiefly  moved  by  wounded  vanity,  personal  dislike,  or  restless 
ambition.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  more  common  or  successful  exercise  of 
sin's  sophistry  than  its  whispering  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  Men 
will  lie  for  the  truth,  and  cherish  feelings  of  malice  and  revenge  to  advance 
the  cause  of  love.  They  will  evade  and  equivocate— -they  will  bully  and  be- 
wilder— they  will  exaggerate  the  weight  of  evidence  on  one  hand,  and  depre- 
ciate the  weight  of  it  on  the  other — they  will  commit  the  greatest  atrocities, 
and  quiet  their  consciences  by  saying  that  they  labour  in  the  cause  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  are  doing  God  service.  Men  often  think  they  will  cheat  the  devil, 
and  he  cheats  them  by  allowing  them  to  indulge  the  vain  conceit. 

The  deceitfulness  of  sin — see  it  in  the  stealthy  steps  hy  whidi  sin  cflen  ap^ 
proackes.  Wild  elephants,  it  is  said,  are  sometimes  caught  by  being  induced, 
by  the  offer  of  food,  to  enter  a  path  which  is  protected  on  both  sides  by  strong 
fences.  The  path  becomes  narrower  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  and 
the  animals  are  enticed  to  advance  till,  coming  to  a  part  which  is  so  narrow 
that  they  cannot  turn  themselves,  they  become  an  easy  prey.  Men  often  de- 
ceive one  another  by  similar  means..  Slight  favours  and  temporary  accommo- 
dation are  solicited ;  these  are  granted,  and  no  evil  consequences  follow ;  but 
as  confidence  is  secured,  larger  assistance  is  requested,  and  persons  find  them- 
selves involved  to  an  extent  of  which  they  little  dreamed.  It  is  often  thus  in 
the  case  of  sin.  A  young  man,  instructed  by  pious  parents  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  meets  with  statements,  it  may  be  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine, 
which  suggest  the  notion  that  the  ideas  of  redemption  and  atonement  which 
he  has  received  are  not  consistent  with  reason,  and  he  gives  them  up  lest  he 
should  be  thought  unenlightened  and  behind  the  age.  He  is  not  aware  that 
this  change  is  to  lead  to  anything  further ;  but  he  soon  feels  that,  if  he  would 
be  consistent,  having  given  up  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour,  he  must  also  give 
up  the  ditmiity  of  the  Saviour — ^for  if  there  was  no  real  sacrifice,  no  proper 
substitution,  what  was  there  in  the  work  of  Jesus  requiring  the  incarnation 
of  a  Divine  person  t  Jesus  Christ  becomes,  in  his  estimation,  a  creature  of 
great  dignity  and  excellence  j  then  a  man  only,  but  a  man  of  perfect  and 
heroic  virtue ;  then,  it  may  be,  a  man  frail  and  depraved  even  as  others. 
This  is  the  course  of  doctrinal  error ^  amd  the  course  oi  practical  wickedness  is 
like  unto  it.  The  poor,  degraded  drunkard  came  to  his  present  deplorable 
and  humiliating  condition,  not  by  one,  but  by  many  steps.     He  was  at  one 
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time  a  very  sober  man — then  he  was  a  firee  and  jovial  man — ^then  he  was  one 
who,  it  was  suspected,  was  occasionallj  the  worse  of  liquor — ^tben  it  could 
not  be  hid  that  he  was  often  drunk — then  he  was  the  miserable  victim  of 
intemperance.  The  miser,  who  denies  himself  the  necessaries  of  life  though 
he  can  draw  upon  his  banker  for  many  thousands,  used  his  worldly  property 
at  one  time  moderately,  yea,  even  fi'eely  ;  but  he  became  a  prudent  and  thrifty 
bargain  maker,  then  a  keen  money  gatherer,  and  ultimately  a  victim  of  the 
most  besotted  avarice.  It  seemed  a  little  matter  for  the  drunkard  to  take 
one  glass  more  than  what  he  had  taken  frequently  with  impunity ;  it  seemed 
a  trifle  for  the  miser  to  be  a  little  more  economical  one  year  than  the  year 
before ;  but  by  these  littles,  the  serpent  coiled  itself  around  the  spirit  whick 
it  now  holds  with  a  relentless  grasp.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standetb, 
take  heed  lest  he  fall."     *'  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation." 

J. 


THE  TROOPERS  OF  THE  PERSECUTING  TIME. 

If  the  military  officers  in  the  persecuting  period  were  such  as,  in  our  pre- 
ceding paper,  we  described  them  to  be,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  private 
soldiers  partook  precisely  of  the  same  character.  They  imitated,  and  even 
in  some  things  surpassed  their  superiors ;  and  whereas  the  officers  might, 
perchance,  feel  themselves  under  certain  restraints,  owing  to  their  posi- 
tion, the  men  having  no  regard  whatever  for  public  opinion,  abandoned 
themselves  to  all  manner  of  wickedness.  The  garrisons  in  which  they  were 
located,  were  literally  dens  of  iniquity,  and  immoralities  of  every  kind  were 
freely  practised  among  them.  So  notoriously  infamous  were  these  places  of  | 
military  lodgment,  that  some  of  them  were  termed,  by  way  of  eminence, 
HeWs  hyke^  which  name  they  retain  to  the  present  day.  From  these  holds 
they  issued  forth,  not  only  on  their  raids  of  murder,  but  also  to  carry  pollu- 
tion and  misery  into  the  bosom  of  many  a  virtuous  family.  Their  licentious- 
ness knew  no  bounds.  When  a  company  of  them  came  to  a  house  or  ham- 
let in  the  moorlands,  the  first  thing  they  demanded  was  liquor  and  a  suitable 
supply  of  victuals,  such  as  the  place  affi)rded.  If  the  house  could  furnish 
anything  that  could  gratify  their  drunken  propensities,  they  continued  the 
whole  day,  till  evening  admonished  them  to  depart ;  and  if  they  came  in  the 
evening,  they  remained  all  night  till  the  break  of  day,  and  then  staggered 
homeward,  cursing  and  fighting,  and  taking  with  them  whatever  articles 
they  could  conveniently  carry. 

There  was  no  visitation  so  terrible  to  the  poor  country  people  as  that  of  a 
party  of  troopers.  Friend  and  foe  were  alike  treated  with  insolence  and  se- 
verity. If  their  approach  in  the  distance  happened  to  be  seen,  every  one  of 
the  household,  who  could  possibly  escape,  fled  to  some  place  of  concealment. 
In  their  absence,  the  house  was  ransacked,  money  was  appropriated,  child- 
ren were  turned  out  of  doors,  or  cruelly  treated,  to  force  them  to  tell  where 
their  parents  were — everything  was  turned  upside  down.  When  they  had 
satisfied  themselves  with  eating  and  drinking,  they  emptied  the  beef  barrels 
on  the  floor,  carried  out  the  sacks  of  meal,  and  poured  their  contents  on  the 
dunghill,  or  in  the  puddles  before  the  door ;  they  smashed  the  furniture  in 
pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire  ;  bed  clothes  and  body  clothes  were  pur- 
loined ;  even  the  rafters  of  the  houses  were  sometimes  pulled  down  out  of 
mere  mischief — for  when  they  were  fully  inspirited  with  liquor,  their  destruc- 
tive propensities  were  roused, — and  in  some  cases  they  left  the  whole  hxmr 
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Steading  in  flames  behind  them.  **  Clayerhouse,"  says  Wodrow,  '^  came  to 
the  house  of  Mr  Bell  of  Whiteside,  and  lay  with  a  party  for  several  weeks, 
till  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  provision  that  was  there,  and  when  that  was 
done,  they  forced  the  people  about  to  bring  them  provisions,  till,  with  their 
horses,  they  ate  up  all  his  meadows,  and  when  these  began  to  fail  them,  they 
went  off,  spoiling  everything  in  the  house,  and  what  they  could  not  carry 
with  them,  they  sold  to  the  people  about  for  meat  and  drink.  Yea,  they 
broke  down  the  very  timber  of  the  house,  and  burnt  it ;  and  so  spiteful  were 
they,  that  they  destroyed  the  planting."  The  devastation  caused  in  this  way 
was  extreme  ;  for  it  was  not  -confined  to  a  few  solitary  instances  merely,  it 
was  general  throughout  the  south  and  west.  The  number  of  families 
who  were,  in  this  way,  reduced  to  indigence,  is  incalculable,  as  the  result 
after  the  persecution  showed,  when,  according  to  Fletcher  of  Salton,  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand  mendicants  were  found  in  the  land  ;  and 
what  else  could  be  expected  after  a  systematic  foliation  of  nearly  an  entire 
generation,  and  when  the  whole  frame-work  of  society  was  violently  torn 
down? 

The  profanity  of  the  soldiery  was  singular — ^the  words,  devil,  hell,  damna- 
tion, were  never  out  of  their  mouths,  and  the  Divine  name  was  held  in  no 
more  repute  than  a  common  term.  The  army  has  always  been  famed  for 
profane  swearing ;  but  at  no  period,  perhaps,  in  military  history,  were  soldiers 
ffloiie  addicted  to  the  coarsest  oaths,  than  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer. 
Everything  sacred  was  made  a  jest  of — the  realities  of  the  unseen  world  were 
turned  into  sport,  and  ^he  most  solemn  considerations  were  made  topics  of 
merriment — death,  and  the  passing  into  eternity,  were  matters  of  ridicule. 
Oa  one  occasion,  when  a  soldier  died,  a  companion  of  his  called,  and  seeing 
the  corpse  lying  before  him,  he  said,  "'  Why^  man,  art  thou  dead,  and  did  not 
tell  me  ;  for  I  would  have  sent  a  letter  to  hell  with  thee,  to  such  persons  as  he 
named,  and  to  bespeak  for  me  warm  winter  quarters."  Hell  was  the  place 
where  they  expected  to  find  themselves  at  last,  for  the  wickedness  of  their 
conduct  could  point  to  no  other  destination.  These  men  were  in  the  habit 
of  desecrating  everything  sacred.  The  house  of  God  they  sometimes  used 
as  a  common  stable.  In  the  Kirk  of  Glenluce,  from  which  the  venerable 
Peden  had  been  ejected,  they,  on  one  occasion,  slaughtered  a  number  of 
sheep,  and  having  broken  to  pieces  the  seats  and  the  communion  tables, 
made  a  large  fire  on  the  fioor,  and  there  roasted  the  carcasses,  and  held  their 
festivities,  eating  and  drinking,  and  roaring  and  sw-earing,  and  dancing  in  the 
most  roisterous  manner,  -to  the  great  offence  of  the  worthy  people  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  what  recked  they  ?  no  consideration  of  seriousness,  or 
even  of  propriety,  had  the  least  effect  upon  them. 

They  feared  not  God,  and  they  as  little  regarded  man.  Of  their  superior 
officers  they,  in  some  degree,  stood  in  awe,  but  of  them  only.  Gentlemen 
and  peasants  were  alike  to  them,  and  whenever  it  suited  their  purpose,  they 
made  aggression  on  either.  The  military  licence  with  which  they  were  in* 
vested,  led  them  to  assume  a  daring  and  an  insolence,  which  often  made  them 
the  terror  of  both  rich  and  poor ;  they  sometimes  shot  them  in  mere  sport, 
knowing  that  nobody  could  call  them  to  account  for  the  deed.  We  could 
adduce  many  instances  of  this,  but  one  may  at  present  suffice.  Arthur 
Inglis,  a  pious  man,  was  one  day  tending  his  cows  in  the  field,  sitting  on  a 
ridge  with  his  back  to  the  highway,  reading  his  Bible.  A  company  of  troopers 
happened  to  ride  past,  and  seeing  the  man  in  this  posture,  they  wantonly 
fired,  and  shot  him  dead.  It  was  such  deeds  of  outrage  that  inspired  the 
peasantry  with  so  great  a  dread  of  soldiery.     No  man,  prelatist  or  presby- 
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terian,  when  he  accidentally  met  a  party  of  these  military  roffians,  could  be 
sure  that  his  life  would  be  spared. 

The  cruelty  of  theae  troopers  was  proTerbial,  and  no  clemency  was  ever 
expected  from  them.  This  is  obvious  from  the  manner  in  which  they  be- 
haved in  the  households  which  they  Tisited  on  their  errands  of  mischief. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  alike  barbarously  used.  This,  the  history 
of  tlieir  time  amply  shows.  In  their  onslaughts  on  the  conventicles  assembled 
in  the  hearts  of  the  solitudes,  they  showed  the  same  unfeeling  disposition. 
The  poor  people  were  chased,  and  captured,  and  shot,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
veriest  miscreants.  We  cannot  enter  into  particulars  in  a  brief  paper ;  bat 
let  any  person  patiently  read  the  pages  of  the  historians  of  that  period,  and 
he  will  speedily  be  convinced  that  we  are  making  no  imaginative  averments, 
^ever  was  there  a  greater  scourge  inflicted  on  any  nation  than  was  the  mis- 
sion of  the  dragoons  into  the  Scottish  moorlands.  It  has  justly  been  re- 
marked, that  the  worst  times  of  the  Roman  Csesars  did  not  outstrip,  in  outrage 
and  barbarity,  the  military  licence  exercised  in  the  upland  wastes  of  our 
native  land.  It  is  true,  and  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  we  are  glad  to  say 
it,  that  there  were  exceptions  among  the  military,  and  honourable  exceptions 
too.  There  were  among  them  men  in  whose  bosoms  compassion  still  found 
a  place,  and  who  sometimes  concealed,  when  they  could  have  revealed,  a 
lurking  covenanter,  and  on  whose  head  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready 
to  perish,  descended.  But  these  were  rare  exceptions,  and  by  no  means 
affect  the  general  character  of  the  soldiery  of  these  wasteful  times. 

The  recklessness  of  the  military  desperadoes  was  proverbial.     They  were 
reckless  of  human  life,  whether  of  their  own  or  others,  and  in  this  respect  they 
resembled  their  master,  Claverhouse.     The  tumultuous  manner  in  which 
they  scoured  the  moorlands^  was,  in  some  instances,  productive  of  mischief 
to  themselves.  It  was  not  till  after  some  time  they  learned,  but  they  did  learn, 
that  no  one  unacquainted  with  the  wastes  and  mosses,  could  traverse  them 
heedlessly  with  impunity.     In  these  mosses  there  are  deep  trenches  formed 
by  the  water-courses,  that  are  not  observable  till  a  person  is  on  their  imme- 
diate brink,  and  then,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid 
tumbling  headlong  into  the  chasm.  This  the  troopers  in  their  raids  occasionally 
did,  and  the  consequence  was  frequently  fatal.     They  saw  the  covenanters 
fleeing  over  the  broken  surface  of  the  moors,  and  thought  that  they  might  do 
the  same,  but  they  wanted  the  same  guidance  and  caution.    Besides  the 
lairy  moss  hags,  there  were  other  dangers  incident  to  th^moors — there  were 
deep  wells,  which  required  great  circumspection  to  avoid.     These  wells  are 
very  deceitful.     Many  of  them  appear  only  a  narrow  space  covered  with 
aquatic  weeds,  and  one  would  suppose  they  were  only  a  few  inches  deep ; 
but  they  are  found,  some  of  them,  to  be  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  deep ;  all 
around  the  edge  is  soft,  and  will  scarcely  bear  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and 
withal,  they  are  in  some  cases  arched  within,  a  cavity  stretching  far  beneath 
the  moss  all  around.    Into  these,  the  reckless  troopers  are  supposed  sometimes 
to  have  fallen,  man  and  horse  together,  which  plainly  accounts  for  the  tra- 
dition, that  a  dragoon  occasionally  disappeared  in  the  moor,  and  was  never 
more  heard  of   It  is  not  necessary  to  imagine,  according  to  the  superstition  of 
those  times,  that  they  were  carried  off  bodily  by  another  agency,  in  judgment 
for  their  enormous  wickedness. 

The  reckless  and  outrageous  cruelty  of  the  military,  received  a  check  from 
another  quarter.  The  poor  covenanters,  in  self-defence,  published  what  is 
called  their  apologetic  declaration,  in  which  they  state,  that  since  matters 
have  come  to  this  pass,  their  persecutors  may  expect  to  be  treated  in  much 
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the  same  manner  in  which  they  treat  the  unoffending  peasantry.  This  was 
never  put  in  execution,  and  was  never  meant  to  be  so  ;  but  it  bad  the  desired 
effect,  in  moderating  the  fury  and  insolence  of  the  soldiers,  so  that  even  their 
officers  stood  in  awe,  and  became  more  wary  in  their  actings.  They  knew 
well  that  the  covenanters  had  ways  and  means  of  their  own,  of  avenging 
them,  and  even  of  slaughtering  them  in  an  easy  and  unseen  manner.  To 
shoot  from  behind  a  thicket,  as  the  troopers  were  marching  heedlessly  along, 
might  do  serious  damage,  and  the  more  so,  if  twenty  shots  came  whizzing  on 
at  once.  This  dread  of  secret  ambushment  inspired  in  the  troopers  a  timi- 
dity which  ill  comported  with  their  boastings  ;  and  the  poor  wanderers,  ever 
after  this,  enjoyed  a  security  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers. 

The  troopers  were  generally  denominated  locustSf  from  their  rapacious 
hahits ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  that,  several  years  after  the  persecu- 
tion ceased,  when  a  party  of  dragoons  mardiing  through  the  country  were 
seen  by  the  peasantry  at  a  distance,  they  exclaimed,  ^^  There!s  owr  ain  auld 
locusts  come  back  again !"  H.  S. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ENDOWMENT— THE  LORD  ADVOCATE  AND 

DR  HARPER  * 

This  pamphlet  is  an  episode  of  the  late  Leith  Burghs  elections.  Its  history 
may  be  thus  briefly  described;  for  we  only  select  a  few  salient  points,  as  far 
as  tliey  bear  upon  public  questions.  The  Lord  Advocate,  when  catechised 
at  a  public  meeting  in  Newhaven,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Graham,  as  to  May- 
nooth,  said — 

*^  He  was  less  prepared  than  ever  to  vote  against  the  Maynooth  endowment.  He 
had  no  love  for  Maynooth — he  thought  it  was  a  great  mistake;  and  he  had  no  love 
for  the  policy  of  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  could,  indeed,  see  no 
ground  for  endowing  any  religion,  if  the  State,  or  at  least  the  majority  composing 
it,  saw  no  ground  for  believing  it  the  true  one.  His  view  was,  that  Ireland  was 
more  tranquil  at  present  than  it  ever  was  before,  in  his  recollection.  It  had  been  a 
country  torn  with  religious  animosity,  to  an  extent  hateful  to  contemplate.  These 
feelings  were  now  beginning  to  subside ;  and  he  would  not  be  the  minister  that 
would  throw  again  the  brand  of  discord,  or  any  religious  enmity,  into  that  country. 

He  saw  that  there  was  no  honesty  in  the  Agitation  (referring  to  factious 

proceedings  in  Parliament).  He  had,  therefore,  voted  against  Mr  Spooner's  motion, 
and  he  would  vote  against  it  to  the  end." 

Dr  Harper  published  an  address  to  the  electors,  criticising  this  declara- 
tion. He  accuses  his  Lordship  of  laying  down  a  principle  which,  according 
to  its  legitimate  application,  would  sanction  the  endowment  of  the  Romish 
priests.  "This  statement,  in  a  negative  form,  implies  that  there  is  ground 
for  endowing  a  religion,  when  the  State,  or  the  majority  composing  it,  be- 
lieves it  to  be  true.  Although,  then,  his  I^ordship  has  *  no  love  for  the  policy 
of  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,'  his  principle  involves  this  conse- 
quence— unless  he  say,  that  regard  is  not  to  be  bad  to  what  a  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  believe  to  be  true,  but  only  what  the  Lord  Advocate  and  his 
majority  believe  to  be  true.     Ireland  has  long  lain  under  the  burden  of  an 

*  "  Roman  Catholic  Endowment :  A  Correspondence  between  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Advocate  and  James  Harper,  D.D.,  Leith."  Edinburgh:  W.  Oliphant 
and  Sons. 
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alien  establishment ;  and  his  Lordship's  principle  would  speedily  add  another, 
at  the  expense,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  the ,  imperial  treasury."  For  this 
interference  on  a  matter  so  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  Dr  Harper  was  severely  rebuked  by  a  portion  of  the 
public  press.  He  was  accused  of  assailing  Irish  priests  on  the  one  hand, 
while  imitating  their  most  hateful  policy  on  the  other.  He  was  employing 
his  spiritual  power  to  concuss  the  consciences  of  his  congregation,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  exercising  their  undoubted  rights,  in  the  election  of  a  member 
of  Parliament.  His  conduct  was  even  worse  than  theirs.  The  interference 
of  an  Irish  priest  is  confined  to  his  own  parish  ;  but  our  Scotch  divine  had 
the  audacity  to  address  the  electors  of  Leith,  Musselburgh,  and  Portobello, 
as  if  all  of  them  were  his  ecclesiastical  subjects,  aod  bound,  under  peril  of 
spiritual  pains  and  penalties,  to  carry  out  his  decrees.  Certainly  the  enor- 
mity of  Dr  Harper's  conduct,  according  to  these  accounts,  could  not  be 
over-estimated.  Readers  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  conflict  could  not 
easily  suppress  their  virtuous  indignation ;  for,  filling  up  the  outline  thus 
sketched,  they  saw  that,  of  course,  the  reverend  orator  in  Leith  launched 
his  thunderbolts  from  the  pulpit — we  had  almost  written  altar,  from  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  Of  course,  he  told  his  congregation  that  if  they  voted  for 
the  Lord  Advocate,  he  would  withhold  from  them  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church — that  in  the  article  of  death  he  would  deny  them  his  ghostly  absolu- 
tion, and  condemn  them  to  a  few  thousand  years'  additional  penance  in  purga- 
torial fires,  as  an  expiation  for  their  offence.  And,  of  course,  the  whole  would 
be  performed  after  the  theatrical  and  tragic  fashion  for  which  the  Bomish 
Church  is  so  much  distinguished — there  were  large  lighted  candles  on  each 
side  of  the  pulpit',  and  as  the  spiritual  father  fulminated  his  curses  on  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  those  who  dared  to  act  in  opposition  to  his  direction,  candle 
after  candle  was  extinguished,  and  the  affrighted  audience  left  in  total  dark- 
ness, awful  symbol  of  the  deserved  doom  of  rebels  and  apostates.  That 
scene  in  a  North  Leith  church  would  not  soon  be  forgotten.  But  even  this 
could  have  been  forgiven,  had  not  the  attempt  been  made  to  extend  the 
same  dark  and  doleful  sway  over  all  Leith,  all  Musselburgh,  all  Portobello, 
by  the  appropriate  curses  of  bell,  book,  and  candle  I 

But,  seriously,  what  means  this  vulgar  and  insolent  endeavour  to  exclude 
ministers  of  religion  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  ?  Does  a  man  cease  to 
be  a  citizen,  because  he  is  a  minister  of  religion  ?  Does  he  not  pay  income- 
tax  and  poors'-rates,  as  the  rest  of  us  do  ?  Is  he  not  enrolled  upon  the  list  of 
electors  by  the  legislature,  and  is  he  not  entitled  to  use  that  right  as  he 
pleases  ?  Is  he  not  at  liberty  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  any  candidate  who  so- 
licits his  suffrages — to  state  his  opinions  in  the  private  circle,  on  the  platform, 
or  through  the  press  f  Any  elector  may  do  so ;  why  not  he  f  Any  non- 
elector  may  do  so ;  why  not  he  ?  Any  newspaper  editor  in  the  kingdom 
may  do  so  ;  why  not  he  ?  As  a  general  rule,  we  are  not  favourable  to 
clergymen  interfering  much  with  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament; 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  as  to  these  every  one  must  deter- 
mine  for  himself.  And  if  any  question  should  bring  out  a  Christian  minister 
from  the  quiet  of  his  sacred  duties,  it  is  Maynooth  and  the  endowment  of 
the  Romish  priesthood.  But  apart  from  this  peculiar  aspect,  we  take  our 
stand  upon  the  broad  platform  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  free- 
dom of  discussion  ;  and  that  man  must  be  a  despot  in  heart,  who  would  at- 
tempt to  shut  out  a  minister  of  religion  from  the  pale  of  citizenship,  parelj 
and  simply  because  he  is  a  minister  of  religion.  It  springs  from  a  hatred  of 
the  clergy,  which  is  the  ordinary  form  in  which  hatred  to  all  religions  truth 
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and  earnestness  is  embodied.     ^*This  wisdom  is  earthlj,  sensual,   and 
devilish." 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  very  much  offended  at  Dr  Harper's  address,  and 
its  extensive  circulation  ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  successful  contest,  when  a 
man  can  afford  to  be  generous,  and  is  expected  to  appear  so,  whatever  he 
may  feel,  he  could  not  restrain  his  indignation.  He  denounced  him,  by 
name,  as  one  ^'  fighting  for  his  own  crotchet,  but  not  for  any  principle." 
His  Lordship  afterwards  called  upon  him ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  their 
views  should  be  expressed  in  writing.     Hence  the  correspondence. 

The  Lord  Advocate  is  extremely  displeased  that  the  idea  of  endowing  the 
Bomish  Church  should  be  imputed  to  him,  eVen  as  a  logical  inference  from 
his  declaration.  His  language  on  this  subject  is  most  uncourteous ;  and,  a 
few  months  ago,  we  should  have  deemed  it  well-nigh  impossible  that  Mr 
James  Moncreiff  would  have  demeaned  himself  so  far.  He  insists  that  such 
a  perversion  of  his  meaning  could  only  be  reached  '^  by  the  most  violent  and 
tortaous  course."  We  humbly  apprehend  that  this  censure  should  be  directed 
against  himself,  for  not  giving  a  clear  exposition  of  his  views.  We  have 
looked  at  the  sentences  again  and  again;  and  we  candidly  acknowledge 
that,  had  we  been  in  the  position  of  Dr  Harper,  we  should  have  committed 
the  same  mistake,  and  drawn  the  same  wrong  conclusion.  It  comes  out  in 
the  correspondence,  a  fact  of  which  we  were  not  before  aware,  that  the  pas- 
sage which  gave  rise  to  this  controversy,  and  which  is  now  under  criticism, 
"  was  wholly  omitted  in  several  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers."  Now,  if 
these  newspapers  supported  the  Lord  Advocate,  it  would  almost  seem  as*  if 
this  remarkable  omission  was  made,  lest  it  should  damage  his  canvass  ;  and, 
should  this  hypothesis  prove  correct,  it  corroborates  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Harper.  At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  being  supposed  rather  deficient  in  intel- 
lectual power,  and  of  dealing  in  slip-shod  loffic,  as  his  Lordship  elegantly 
phrases  it,  we  cannot  but  repeat,  that  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  fair  and 
proper  inference  of  his  somewhat  gratuitous,  and  certainly  unguarded,  expo- 
sition of  his  views.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  no  small  congratulation,  that 
he  utterly  disclaims  such  sentiments.  He  says — "  I  have  always  considered 
the  proposal  to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  as  weak,  im- 
politic, and  indefensible.  I  have  long  held  and  often  expressed  that  opinion." 
We  thank  him  for  this  emphatic  denial,  made,  we  believe,  in  all  honesty  and 
sincerity.  And  were  his  Lordship  to  take  an  advice  from  us,  it  would  be 
this — Be  content  with  a  simple  denial,  and  eschew  all  reasoning.  Mention 
the  fact,  and  do  not  trouble  your  audience  with  the  mental  process  by  which 
you  have  arrived  at  the  result.  We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that,  if  you 
enter  upon  an  explanation  of  this  mental  process  at  the  next  election,  it  will 
give  occasion  to  no  little  dispute.  A  humiliating  circumstance  it  must  be 
for  a  man  who  aspires  to  the  honoursof  the  judicial  bench,  to  assign  reasons 
which  go  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  decision !  ^ive  us,,  then,  the  result,  my 
Lord,  and  confine  the  reasons  to  your  own  bosom.  This  is  the  wisest  course, 
you  may  depend  upon  it. 

The  views  of  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the  question  of  Church  and  State  are 
not  remarkable  for  their  lucidity.  His  Lordship  will  pardon  our  bluntness. 
He  will  not  be  "  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  Voluntary  controversy." 
He  will  not  be  ^^  dogmatic  on  any  abstract  theory.''  He  is  correct  in  this. 
A  Free  Church  elder,  quoad  sacra,  in  whose  opinion  truth  alone  should  be 
endowed,  and  a  member  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  quoad  civiliaj  sup- 
porting indiscriminately  the  endowment  of  truth  and  error,  occupies  an 
anomalous  position ;  and  it  may  be  just  as  prudent  to  avoid  *' dogmatism.'* 
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His  idea  is,  or  rather  seems  to  be— for  his  idea  is  connected  with  such  correc- 
tions, and  limitations,  and  adjustments,  that  one  really  does  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it, — bis  principle  of  an  Established  religion  is,  that  the  governing 
majority — afterwards  defined,  the  Protestant  governing  majority — should  en- 
dow what  the^  believe  to  be  true,  or  at  least  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  This 
principle  was  once  attempted  to  be  carried  out  in  Scotland,  and  his  Lordship 
knows  with  what  success.  The  darkest  chapter  in  Scottish  historj  is  not 
Popish  persecution  :  it  is  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  governing  majority 
forcing  Episcopacy  on  our  fathers.  According  to  this  principle,  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Scotland  should  be  disestablished,  and  Episcopacy  placed 
in  her  room.  But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Ireland  alone,  and  see  how 
this  principle  applies  to  things  as  they  now  exist.  There  we  have  Protest- 
antism supported  under  the  form  of  the  Episcopal  Establishment ;  Ananism 
pensioned  under  the  guise  of  Return  Donum  ;  and  Romanism  endowed  in 
the  Maynooth  seminary  of  priests..  We,  therefore,  highly  commend  bis 
Lordship's  caution  as  to  abstract  theories.  They  are  more  troublesome  than 
pleasant  to  an  advocate  of  things  as  they  are.  He  should  rather  cultivate 
a  few  such  phrases  as  the  one  he  employs — "  views  of  practical  policy" — 
when  he  comes  into  contact  with  a  person  like  Dr  Harper,  who  professes  to 
have  "  a  principle,"  though  his  Lordship  calls  it  "  a  crotchet."  "  Views  of 
practical  policy"  is  a  fine-rounded  term,  which  fiows  trippingly  from  the 
tongue,  and  falls  harmoniously  upon  the  ear,  and  seems  to  mean  something 
when  placed  before  the  mind ;  while  it  has  this  inestimable  advantage,  as 
his  Lordship  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  that  it  means  anything  or  nothing. 
And  again,  therefore,  we  say  to  the  Lord  Advocate — Avoid  abstract  theories, 
and  cling  to  "  views  of  practical  policy." 

In  no  correspondence  between  educated  men  which  we  have  read  for 
many  years,  have  we  met  with  anything  which  so  much  violates  our  sense 
of  propriety,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  Advocate  treats  Dr  Harper. 
There  is  a  tone  of  condescending  compassion  and  offensive  patronage,  after- 
wards changed  into  downright  arrogance  and  rudeness.     That  Dr  Harper 
should  think  and  act  for  himself — that  he  should  venture  to  impugn  the  saered 
and  inalienable  right  of  Lord  Advocates  being  members  of  the  Leith  Burghs, 
irrespective  of  their  opinions  on  political  and  religious  questions — that  he 
should  publish  an  address  to  the  electors,  directing  their  attention  to  what 
he  deemed  an  objectionable  part  of  his  Lordship's  speech,  is  a  crime  which 
is  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness.     He  arraigns  him  as  a  culprit  at 
the  bar,  amenable  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  asks  him,  categorically,  to  give  an 
account  of  himself  and  of  his  proceedings  with  that  obnoxious  letter.    One 
feels  disposed  to  ask,  Who  is  Lord  Advocate  Moncreiff,  and  who  is  Dr  Har- 
per ?     The  learned  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  has  as  distinguished  a 
position  in  his  own  department  as  the  Lord  Advocate  in  his,  though  he  is 
not  so  well  paid  for  it.     Dr  Harper  is  a  man  much  superior  to  Lord  Advo- 
cate Moncreiff  in  mental  grasp  and  vigour.     This  was  no  secret  to  any  per- 
son acquainted  with  both  parties ;  and,  even  had  there  been  a  doubt  on 
the  subject,  this  correspondence  has  placed  it  beyond  the  possibility  of 
challenge.     His  Lordship  may  thank  his  own  presumption  for  the  compari- 
son now  made  ;  and  we  hope,  for  his  own  sake,  he  will  not  enter  again  into 
such  an  unequal  encounter.      Mark  the  severe,  yet  dignified,  manner  in 
which  the  Leith  clergyman  disposes  of  the  Leith  Member  : — 

'^  And  now  bear  with  me  when  I  say,  that  I  have  a  grave  remonstrance  to  conclude 
with.  It  is  not  against  your  challenging  my  representation  of  yoiur  opinions,  if  yoa 
thought  that  I  had  misapprehended  them,  and  done  you  injustice.    It  is  sometbuv 
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else  against  which  I  remonstrate ;  and  that  is  the  categorical  tone  in  which  you 
question  me  respecting  my  letter  to  the  electors.  I  withheld  my  vote  from  you,  and 
gave  my  reasons  for  doing  so,  without  supporting  the  opposing  candidate.  Why  I 
wrote  that  letter ;  why  I  printed  it  at  the  particular  time  ;  by  whom  it  was  forwardtd 
to  the  electors  ;  bow  it  came  into  the  hands  of  some  of  your  opponents  before  you 
saw  it — are  interrogations  which  you  press  on  me  once  and  again.  I  answered  your 
inquiries  personally,  so  tiar  as  concerned  myself,  and  so  far  as  I  knew ;  I  answered 
them  in  my  reply  to  your  statement ;  and  now  a  third  time  you  call  up  this  matter 
in  connection  with  Mr  Walker's  name,  and  in  a  st^le  of  insinuation  which  1  shall 
not  characterize.  But»  since  you  press  this  point  so  invidiously,  1  demand  if  I  may 
not  print  my  sentiments,  how,  when,  and  where  I  please,  and  commit  the  letter  to 
be  addressed  by  any  honest  hand  I  please.  Had  I  written  in  support  of  your  op- 
ponent, which  was  far  from  my  thoughts,  what  right,  even  then,  would  you  have 
had  to  call  me  to  account  ?  And  now,  when  I  take  an  independent  position,  you  at- 
tempt to  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  panel  at  the  bar.  After  questionings  and  cross- 
questionings,  you  tell  me  I  ^  make  myself  responsible  for  the  use  a  neutral  voter 
might  make  of  my  letter,'  as  if  fi)r  speaking  to  the  electors  1  were  accessory  to  a 
crime — the  mystery  to  be  solved  being  the  manner  in  which  a  publMed  hiier  passed 
into  the  hands  of  your  opponents.  1  have  asked  Mr  Walker ;  but  1  tell  you  that, 
just  because  you  presume  on  it  SiS  your  right  to  question  me,  I  maintain  rny  right, 
by  refusing  to  answer.  As  for  Mr  Walker,  he  is  willing,  I  doubt  not,  to  sati«ty 
your  most  importunate  curiosity.  But  what  are  your  ideas,  my  Lord,  of  the  freedom 
of  election  ?  Am  not  I,  the  voter,  as  independent  of  you,  as  you,  the  candidate,  are 
independent  of  me  ?  And  yet,  because  I  speak  my  sentiments,  you  address  me  in  a 
style  adapted  to  the  inquisitorial  severities  of  your  public  function.  If  you  think 
that  by  this  1  shall  be  either  awed  or  irritated,  I  am  thankful  you  mistake  my  tem- 
per. I  have  done  what  I  conceived  to  be  my  duty,  and  am  therefore  in  the  right 
position  to  forgive  much,  and  to  fear  nothing.'* 

This  correspondence  has  suggested  another  question  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Leith  Burghs  at  the  polling  booth.  It  so  happens  that  we 
do  not  know  how  they  acted  at  the  recent  election,  and  there  thus  can  be  no 
personal  allusion.  The  assumption  is  safe  enough,  we  presume,  that  they 
are  all  opposed  to  the  Maynooth  grant;  and  that  some  of  them,  possibly, 
take  the  high  ground  of  its  being  a  national  sin.  'With  the  profoundest 
respect  for  these  gentlemen,  as  teachers  of  religion  and  morality,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  them,  ^'  Is  it  consistent  to  declaim  against  Popery  in 
the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  and  then  give  your  support  to  a  candidate 
who  says,  that  *  he  would  vote  against  it  [Mr  Spooner's  motion]  to  the  end  ?  * 
Your  position  at  the  late  election  was  somewhat  embarrassing,  it  must  be 
admitted ;  for  the  views  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  opponent  on  Maynooth  were 
singularly  confused  and  perplexed,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  from  the  public 
prints.  But,  should  such  an  occurrence  happen  again,  would  it  not  be  more 
in  accordance  with  your  sacred  functions  and  solemn  responsibilities  to  ab- 
stain from  voting, at  all?  This  would  be  a  calm,  dignified,  honest,  and 
Christian  protest  against  a  deed  which  you  cannot  help,  but  which  you  must 
lament.  And  especially  does  this  hold  good  with  regard  to  those  who  hold 
the  voluntary  principle.  He  who  votes  for  a  supporter  of  Maynooth,  votes 
for  Maynooth;  and  in  voting  for  Maynooth,  he  votes  for  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment, of  which  Maynooth,  in  the  estimation  of  all  statesmen  who  have 
*  views  of  practical  policy,'  is  the  great  buttress ;  and  in  voting  for  the 
Irish  Ejttablishment,  he  votes  for  the  perpetuation  of  all  national  endow- 
ments of  religion." 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  treated  the  Lord  Advocate  somewhat 
severely.  We  could  not  do  otherwise,  without  the  sacrifice  of  truth  and 
justice.  For  his  Lordship  we  have  always  felt  much  personal  respect,  and^ 
on  fitting  occasions,  we  have  not  been  slow  to  egress  it.     But  he  must  be 
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taught  his  trne  position ;  and  that  he  is  not,  under  the  profession  of  liberal- 
ism, to  treat  with  contempt  the  religious  convictions  of  men  who  are  at  least 
as  able  as  himself,  and  who  have  studied  those  subjects  more  profoundly 
than  ever  he  has  done.  And,  unless  his  Lordship's  views  on  Maynooth,  and 
the  cognate  question  of  established  churches,  be  more  matured  than  they  are 
at  present,  and  unless  he  is  prepared  to  treat  his  conscientious  opponents  in 
a  more  gentlemanly  spirit,  we  should  feel  no  regret,^  that  his  parliamentary 
connection  with  the  Leith  Burghs  be  broken  up  at  the  next  election.  Per- 
haps he  needs  the  lesson  himselil    Perhaps  bis  masters  need  it. 

Philo. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  this  work  with  the  detail  which  either  its  literary 
merits  or  its  theological  argument  might  seem  to  warrant,  or  even  to  demand.  We 
simply  welcome  it  as  a  return,  on  the  part  of  Mr  Gilfillan,  from  the  unhappy  per- 
sonalities of  his  last  work — most  deeply  regretted  and  blamed  by  his  best  friends-- 
to  the  high  and  open  region  of  Christian  disquisition  and  eloquence,  which  his 
unquestioned  powers  so  well  fit  him  to  occupy,  and  which  those  who  are  most  dis- 
posed to  be  hard  upon  the  peculiarities  or  eccentricities  of  his  style,  must  admit 
that  he  occupies  with  a  vigour  and  brilliancy  characteristically  his  own. 

This  new  book,  we  think,  though  open  to  the  gravest  exceptions  as  a  piece  of 
reasoning,  is  superior,  by  a  decided  interval,  in  thinking,  style,  and  spirit,  to  every 
former  production  of  its  author's  mind.  Its  main  argument,  the  demonstration  of 
the  pre-millennial  advent,  whether  as  the  only  practical  extrication  of  the  Church 
from  present  dangers  and  difficulties,  or  as  the  clear  doctrinal  result  of  a  sound 
Scripture  interpretation,  we  regard  as  a  failure.  The  chief  originality  of  the 
attempt  lies  not  in  the  Scripture  argument,  which  has  been  often  urged  in  suh- 
stantially  the  same  style,  but  in  the  elaborate  and  earnest  pleading  for  the  second 
coming  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the  Christian  evidences,  and  as  the  exclusive 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  Church  and  the  world.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympa- 
thize, to  some  extent,  with  the  author's  lamentations  over  the  defects  and  drawbacks 
of  our  present  Christian  institutions  and  agencies,  or  with  his  soaring  and  ardent 
descriptions  of  a  perfected  Christianity  on  earth,  imder  the  Saviour's  personal  reign. 
But,  considered  as  an  argument,  this  series  of  panoramic  views,  changing  from 
northern  gloom  to  oriental  splendour,  seems  to  us  altogether  defective  and  unten- 
able. Many — ourselves  included — wijl  not  grant  the  premises.;  for  they  will  contend, 
that  the  appreciation  of  the  present  resources  and  energies  of  Christianity,  as 
measured  by  its  extant  results,  is  pitched  in  far  too  low  a  key.  And  then,  even 
though  they  grant  the  premises,  they  will  deny  that  the  conclusion  follows  neces- 
sarily from  them,  since  all  that  is  proved  is  that  some  great  increase  qf  Christian 
influence  is  necessary,  which,  for  anything  that  this  book  shows  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  as  consistently  an  augmented  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  Saviour's  mani- 
fested presence  and  reign.  With  the  question  as  between  the  Saviour's  appearance 
and  the  Spirit's  increased  energy,  Mr  Gilfillan  never  grapples ;  and  yet  this  is  vital 
to  his  argument  as  drawn  from  the  desiderata  of  our  present  Christianity.  He 
maintains  that  the  present  evidences  of  the  Gospel  are  enough  to  convince  the 
attentive  inquirer.  Many  of  the  best  paragraphs  of  his  book  contain  a  forcible  and 
eloquent  condemnation  of  the  different  schemes  and  theories  of  unbelief,  and  are 
replete  with  exhortations  and  appeals,  not  too  vehement,  to  this  whole  class  of 
deniers  and  doubters,  to  render  justice  to  Christianity.  Now  what  is  to  hinder 
these  and  similar  reasonings  from  being  at  length  made  divinely  effectual,  according 
to  their  inward  truth  and  clearness;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  begun  and 
advancing  progress  of  Christianity  would  multiply  its  evidence  in  an  ever  accelerat- 

♦  Christianity  and  our  Era :  A  Booh]  for  the  Times.    By  Geokge  Gilfillan.  8vo, 
pp.  478.    Edinburgh:  J.  HoGO. 
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ing  ratio,  8(r  as  to  supply  the  excitement  and  stimulus  to  attention,  for  which  Mr 
GilfiUan  looks  to  a  personal  advent  and  reign  ? 

The  value  of  the  book,  then,  in  our  eye,  comes  to  be  measured  by  its  force  as  an 
apologetic  argument  for  Christianity,  independently  altogether  of  the  millennariaa 
Hypothesis  with 'which  it  is  complicated ;  and  though  the  evidence  is  thus  set  in  an 
unfavourable  light,  we  rejoice  to  admit  that  Mr  GilfiUan  has,  notwithstanding, 
exhibited  it  with  great  vigour  and  success.  His  examination  of  Oarlyle's  scheme  is 
the  most  satisfactory  that  we  have  seen,  only  perhaps  a  little  tinged  with  seyerity  ; 
while  an  equally  uncompromising  warftire  is  maintained  against  the  other  con- 
spicuous assailants  or  rejecters  of  the  Christian  belief.  The  author's  strictures 
on  the  dubious  system  of  Maurice  are  also  clear  and  energetic,  and  deserve  to  be 
pondered  by  the  admirers  of  that  author.  Some  prejudice  may  exist  against  Mr 
6i]fi]lan*s  present  exposure  of  such  aberrations  of  eminent  literary  men  from  the 
Christian  standard,  in  consequence  of  his  own  indulgent  or  halting  tone  in  dealing 
with  them  in  times  past.  We  respect,  however,  in  this  book,  the  manliness  of  his 
retractation,  and  are  persuaded  that,  to  those  who  can  lay  aside  this  prejudice,  his 
arguments  will  be  found  effectual  and  important. 

With  some  flagrant  exceptions,  especially  in  attempting  the  hopeless  task  of 
picturing  the  second  advent,  Mr  GilfiUan's  style  is  more  condensed  and  subdued 
than  in  any  former  work,  and  presents  chaster  specimens  both  of  nervous  reasoning 
and  poetic  beauty.  The  severest  critic  must  acknowledge  throughout,,  amidst 
occasional  wildness  and  rhapsody,  much  of  the  inspiration  of  genius.  It  is  our 
earnest  wish  that  this  inspiration  may  become  more  pure  and  lofty  in  each  future 
manifestation ;  and,  while  something  of  wilfulness  and  irregularity  may  probably 
remain  to  the  last,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  brighter  and  better  parts  of  his  nature 
niay  gain  an  imtroubled  ascendency,  and  take  a  fixed  and  undisputed  place  in  the 
higher,  or  even  highest,  regions  of  our  Christian  literature. 
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Geology  in  its  Bearings  on  the  Two  of    the    Old   Red   Sandstone.     Beyond 

Theologies,  Natural  and  Revealed.    By  this  familiarity  with  the  facts  and  laws 

Hugh  Miller,  Author  of  ''The  Old  of    his    favourite    science,    he    exhibits 

Red  Sandstone,"    "Footprints   of  the  that  perfect    mastery    of    his    scientific 

Creator,"  etc.,  etc.  knowledge,  which   enables   him  to   ^re- 
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perplexity  to  any  mtelligent  reader  who  is 
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its  chapters  were  delivered  as  lectures  be-  few  technical  terms.    He  gives  so  vivid  a 
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author  could  at    any  time    collect,  and  of  a  whole  generation  of  labourers  have 

afterwards  communicated  to  the  public  by  disentombed,  that  those  to  whom  they  are 

newspaper  reports,  or  by  separate  publica-  most  strange  can  picture  them  to  their 

tion.     It  is,  however,  really  new,   since  mind's  eye ;  so  minute  and  exact  were  his 

the  stray  leaves  are  here  collected  into  a  habits  of  observation,  so  retentive  was  his 

volume,  which  received  its  last  touches  memory,  so  clear  and  pure  was  his  style, 

from  the  hand  that  penned  it,  only  a  few  so  deep  his  conviction  from  his  own  early 

hours  before  that  hand  forgot  its  cunning,  experience,  and  from  his  intercourse  with 

The  legacy  which  he  has  thus  bequeathed^  the  self-educated,  that  it  is  necessary  to 

to  posterity  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  o^  state  distinctly,  and  without  ambiguity,  any 

Hugh  Miller ;  and,  perhaps,  in  saying  so,  idea  which  the  solitary  student  is  expected 

we  will  convey  a  more  accurate  conception  to  seize  and   to   recollect.     There  is  a 

of  our  high  estimate  of  "  the  Testimony  of  vigour  in  his  every  movement  which  in- 

the  Rocks,"  than  by  the  most  lengthened  spires  confidence  in  him  as  a  guide :  he 

notice  which  our  space  will  permit  us  to  evidently  knows  every  foot  of  the  ground 

give.    It  displays  that  Intimate  acquaint-  by  frequent  travel,  so  that  there  is  no  turn 

snce  with  the  science  of  geology,  which  or  winding  at  which  he  will  mislead  you ; 
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iad  hence  yon  hare  that  delightful  feelings 
which  so  many  modem  books  fail  to  pro* 
duce,  that  you  are  in  safe  hands,  and  that 
there  is  no  risk  of  the  fall  of  the  blind  con- 
ducted by  the  blind.  Nor  is  it  a  gloomy 
and  cheerless  pathway  by  which  he  seeks 
to  lead  you ;  for,  although  many  a  cavern 
and  many  a  pit  are  encountered,  he  pours 
on  your  track  the  brilliant  sunlight  of  his 
own  imagination/  Then  there  is  a  degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  problems  of  specula- 
tiye  philosophy,  which  indicates  a  power 
of  abstract  thinking  that  might  seem  to  be 
beyond  the  province  of  one  whose  boast  it 
was  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  stones 
of  the  field.  And  the  whole  is  the  work  of 
a  man  who  never  sat  at  the  feet  of  Profes- 
sor Mylne  or  Sir  William  Hamilton — of  a 
man  who  was  his  own  educator. 

The  book  contains  twelve  lectures,  with 
these  titles: — I.  II.  the  Pal»ontological 
History  of  Plants  and  Animals ;  III.  the 
Two  Records,  Mosaic  and  Geological ;  IV. 
the  Mosaic  Vision  of  the  Creation;  V. 
VI.  Geology  in  its  Bearing  on  the  Two 
Theologies;  VII.  VIII.  the  Noachian 
Deluge;  IX.  the  Discoverable  and  the 
Bevealed ;  X.  the  Geology  of  the  Anti- 
Geologists  ;  XI.  XII.  the  less  known  Fos- 
sil Floras  of  Scotland.  The  first,  second, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  lectures,  are  likely  to 
be  most  repulsive  to  the  non-scientific 
reader ;  yet  it  is  in  them,  we  think,  there 
is  the  most  admirable  example  of  the  rare 
excellence  which  undoubtedly  characterizes 
the  whole  volume — the  power  of  express- 
ing scientific  truths,  which  are  new  to  many 
votaries  of  geology,  in  a  style  which  brings 
them  to  the  level  of  the  comprehension  of 
those  who  have  barely  acquired  the  first 
principles  of  the  science.  The  topics  which 
are  discussed  in  lectures  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  lie  more  within 
the  scope  of  the  sympathies  and  interests 
of  the  readers  of  a  religious  periodical ;  and, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  volume,  we  shall^now 
furnish  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  dis^ 
cnssion,  sorry  that  we  are  now  obliged  to 
dismiss  so  hastily  so  valuable  a  production 
of  so  gifted  a  mind,  and  anxious  to  revert 
to  it  on  an  early  occasion,  when  we  may  be 
able  to  treat  more  fully  some  of  the  inter- 
esting points  which  it  suggests. 

The  third  lecture  unfolds  Mr  Miller's 
scheme  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Mosaic 
and  the  Geological  records  of  creation. 
Fifty  years  ago,  Dr  Chalmers,  then  pre- 
lecting in  St  Andrews  as  a  private  adven- 
turer, announced  it  as  his  belief,  ^hat  ^*  the 
writings  of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity 
of  the  globe ;"  and,  ten  years  afterwards, 
when  reviewing  Cuvier*s  "  Theory  of  the 
Earth,"  he  explained  more  formally  the 
consequences  of  that  belief.  He  declared 
"that  between  the  first  act  of  creation, 
which  evoked  out  of  the  previous  nothing 


the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  the 
first  act  of  the  first  day's  work  recorded  in 
Genesis,  periods  of  vast  duration  may  haye 
intervened;  and  further,  that  the  days  them- 
selves were  but  natural  da^^s  of  twenty-foni 
hours  each,  and  that  ere  they  began,  the 
earth,  thongfa  mayhap  in  the  previoua 
period  a  fair  residence  of  life,  had  become 
void  and  formless ;  and  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  though  mayhap  they  had  before  givea 
light,  had  been,  at  least  in  relation  to  our 
planet,  temporarily  extinguished."  In 
1839,  Dr  Pye  Smith  propounded  a  scheme 
somewhat  difierent  from  that  of  his  great 
northern  contemporary.  He  held  that  the 
Mosaic  days  were  natural  days,  that  tbej 
were  prece'ded  by  a  chaotic  period,  and  that 
the  work  done  m  them  related  to  but  that 
last  of  the  creations  to  which  the  human 
species  belongs ;  fiirtfaer,  however,  he  held 
that  the  diaos  of  darkness  and  confusion  ont 
of  which  that  creation  waa  called,  was  but  of 
limited  extent,  and  that  outside  its  area, 
and  during  the  period  of  its  existence, 
many  of  our  present  lands  and  seas  may 
have  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  been 
tenanted  by  animals,  and  occupied  by 
plants,  the  descendants  of  which  still  con- 
tinue to  exist.  The  author  of  "  the  Te£- 
timony  of  the  Bocks  "  rejects  both  of  these 
schemes  of  reconciliation — Dr  Chalmers', 
because  it  assumes  that  the  six  days  of  the 
creation-week  were  six  natural  days ;  Dr 
Smith's,  because,  in  addition  to  this  as- 
sumption, it  requires  the  conception  of  a 
merely  local  and  limited  chaos.  He  pre- 
fers to  consider  the  six  days  as  six  length- 
ened periods;  and  finding  himself  called 
on,  as  a  geologist,  to  account  for  no  more 
than  three  of  these,  he  asserts  that  the 
master  divisions  of  the  geological  scale,  in 
each  of  which  we  find  a  type  of  life  so  un- 
like that  of  the  others  that  even  the  un- 
practised eye  can  detect  the  difference,  are 
simply  three — "the  Paleozoic,  or  oldest 
fossiliferous  division ;  the  Secondary,  or 
middle  fossiliferous  division ;  and  the  Ter- 
tiary, or  latest  fossiliferous  division." 
Elsewhere  he  ventures  to  name  six  snc- 
cessive  periods  as  exhausting  the  geo- 
logic scale:  "First,  the  Azoic  day  or 
period ;  second,  the  Silurian  and  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  day  or  period ;  third,  the  Car- 
boniferous day  or  period ;  fourth,  the  Per- 
mian and  Triassic  day  or  period ;  fifth,  the 
Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  day  or  period;  and 
sixth,  the  Tertiary  day  or  period."  The 
substitution  of  six  lengthened  periods  for 
six  natural  days  is  not  a  novelty,  yet  it  is 
such  an  innovation  on  our  established 
habits  of  thought,  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  adopt  it  without  evidence  that  appeals 
both  to  reason  and  to  faith.  Mr  Miller 
allowed  himself  to  listen  too  exclusively  to 
the  testimony  of  the  rocks.  "  And  be  it 
remembered,"  he  says,  "  that  between  the 
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scheme  of  l«Eigtlieiied  periods,  aad   the 
scheme  of  a  merely  locaL  chaos,  which  had 
its  scene  no  one  knows  where,  geologi(»l 
science  leayes  us  now  no  choice  whatever.'* 
He  should  hare  heard  the  other  side — the 
testimony  of  the  Bodt;  for  although  he 
speaks  of  it  as  a  Christian  might  be  ex- 
pected to  speak,  he  seems  to  have  beea 
oblivious   of   its    independent    authority. 
What  would  he  have  efdd  of  the  theologian 
vfao  would  have  proposed  to  construe  the 
testimony  of  the  Bocks  in  accordance  with 
his  view  of  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Book  ?  Why,  then,  should 
he  propose  to  construe  the  testimony  of  the 
Book  in  accordance  with  his  view  of  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Rocks  ?    We  cannot  say  that  we  have  any 
iBTincible  objections  to  accept  the  theory 
of  seven  lengthened  periods:  ourmaoumis 
to  believe  anything  which  is  supported  by 
sufficient  evidence.    But  we  foel  these  two 
difficulties.    Is  it  absolutely  certain  that 
this  is  the  final  scheme  of  reconciliation  £• 
In  181?,  Dr  Chalmers'  was  supposed  to  be  in  , 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  geo- 
logical science,  but  it  is  now  declared  that 
if  we  had  accepted  it,  we  would  have  been 
ia  error.    In  IB39,  Dr  Smith's  was  lauded 
as  falfilling  all  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
blem, but  it  is  now  pronounced  unsound. 
In  1856,  Mr  Miller  assures  us  that  he  has 
famished  the  true  key.    How  are  we  to 
know  that,  if  we  are  spared  till  1873,  we 
shall  not  have  more  last  words  of  Mr 
Baxter?    It  is  possible  that  geology  may 
change  every  twenty  years;  the  meaning 
of  the  Bible  cannot  change  quite  so  often.. 
Not  being  professed  geologists,  we  wish  to 
be  informed  whether  Mr  Miller's  reading 
of  the  written  rocks  is  an  authorised  ver- 
sion, or  whether,  like  Mr  Forster's  reading 
of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,   it  does  not 
wait  revision.   Is  it  absolutely  certain  that 
days,  in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  cre- 
ation, mean  lengthened   periods?    That 
days  may  mean  periods  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever ;  but  we  have  greatly  mistaken 
the  object  of  exegesis,  if  it  be  not  intended 
to  assist  us  in  fixing  which  of  all'  the  senses 
that  may  be  true  must  be  adopted.    It  is 
no  proof  of  a  word's  having  this  or  that 
meaning  in  the  place  before  us,  that  it  has 
the  meaning  in  other  places.    When  it  is 
contended  that  Moses  must  have  designed 
to  teach  a  certain  doctrine  concerning  the 
process  of  creation,  because  that  doctrine 
coheres  with  the  state  of  geological  science 
in  the  year  of  grace   1857,   although  it 
would  have  clashed  with  it  in  1839  and  in 
1817,  we  fail  to  perceive  any  logical  con- 
nection.   By  this  canon  of  interpretation, 
the  Keologtst  finds  his  Rationalism,  and 
the  Latter-day  Saint  his  Mormonism.  But 
this  point,  with  a  few  others,  we  must 
reserve  for  foture  discussion. 


Ladibs  ov  thb  RcFOBMATioir.  Memoirs- 
of  Distinguished  Female  Characters,, 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  the 
Rev.  Jambs  ANsesBOX,  author  of 
'*  Ladies  of  the  Covenant^"  etc.  Blns^ 
trated  by  Grodwin,  Thomas,  etc.  Small 
4to.    Pp.«83. 

Glaagow :  ]Uackie  and  Son. 

Lr  mrveying  the  great  struggle,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Reformation  from  Popery,  it 
i»  but  a  small  portion  of  the  agency  at 
work  and  the  cufibring  endured  that  meets 
our  view..    A  few  of  the  more  prominent 
cases  of  persecution  and  martyrdom  are 
observed  and  detailed,  and  even  these  are 
known  but  in  part.     The  great  sea  of 
tribulation^  from  whieh    they  stand  out 
conspicuous,   including   the   private  and 
domestic  sorrows  which  are  necessary,  aa^ 
the  dark  back-ground,  to  complete  the 
picture,,  seldom  obtains  its  due  share  of 
attention.     History  is,  in  this  respect,  like 
the  despatch  which  the  oommander  sends 
home  alter  a  victory,  mentioning  only  a» 
few  names  of  superior  officers  who  have 
signalized  themselves-  in  the  engagement,, 
and  summing  up,,  in  &  few  comprehensive 
terms,,  the  toil  and  slaughter  of  the  rank 
and  file,  by  whose  steady  valour  the  action) 
has  been  won.    It  is  only  of  vecent  yeara- 
that  the  commissariat  and  medical  depart- 
ments in  the  service  of  war  have  begun  to 
be  recognised,  in  anything  like  their  due 
importance,  by  the  national  historians.   It 
has  fared  similarly  with  a  corresponding 
department  in  the  noble  army  of  witnesses 
for  divine  truth,  who  achieved  the  battle 
of  the  Reformation.    That  the  part  which 
woman  sustained  in  that  contest,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and   on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  was,  m  its  own  place,  indispen^ 
sable  to  the  glorious  result,  will  scarcely 
be  denied,  but  has  seldom  been  adequately 
considered.      There    have   been    female 
martyrs  in  most  of  the  persecutions  in 
which  the  people  of  God  have  been  called 
to  seal  their  testimony  with  theit  blood ; 
but  their  suffering  unto  death,  as  victims 
for  the  truth,  furnishes  but  a  fraction  of 
the  claim  which  the  Christian  women  of 
those  times  have  upon  the  gratitude  of 
posterity.     By  their  gentle   sympathy  in 
the  season  of  disappointment,  their  intui- 
tive tact  and  cheerful  promptitude  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  their  noble  and  resolute 
purpose  in  the  quiet  of  home,  where  the 
courage  of  their  husbands,  sons,  and  be- 
trothed lovers  might  have  been  ready  to 
fail,  for  want  of  the  publicity  by  which 
even  the  best  of  men  are  moved  to  greater 
zeal,  they  have  been  ministering  angels 
to  the  Church,  soothing,  counselling,  sus- 
taining, and  stimulating  the  more  public 
actors  in  these-Reformation  scenes. 
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The  aathor  of  the  Tolmne  before  us  has 
done  more  than  any  writer  we  know  to 
render  historical  justice  to  these  female 
worthies.     In  two  preceding  volumes — 
"  Ladies  of  the  CoTenant,"  and  ^'  Ladies  of 
the  Beformation,"^r<£  series,  both  of  which 
we  noticed  in  this  Magazine  at  the  time  of 
their  publication — he  has  given  biographies 
of  the  chief  women  who  have  won  such 
renown  in  Scotland,  England,    and    the 
Netherlands ;  and  now,  in  completion  of 
his  plan,    he  has  furnished  sketches  of 
those  belonging  to  Grermany,  Switzerland, 
Erance,  Itidj,  and  Spain.     Some  of  the 
characters  described  were  among   those 
who    suffered   unto    death    in    the  good 
cause ;  but,  while ,  the  interest  excited  by 
the  narratives  is  scarcely  less,  the  practical 
value  of  the  lessons  taught  is,  for  readers 
in  our  day,  probably  still  greater,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  to  bear  only  a 
minor  style  of  martyrdom,  in  the  poverty, 
exile,  neglect,  or  bereavement  which  their 
Christian  profession  entailed  upon  them. 
These  secret  trials,  continuing  year  after 
year,  with  no  seeming  probability  of  being 
removed,  often  prove  a  more  searching 
ordeal  than  the  violent  death  which  "  by 
opposing  ends  them."    The  author  intro- 
duces us  to  the  interior  of  various  Refor- 
mation homes,  and  shows  us  the  calm  and 
smiling  endurance  with  which  ladies  of 
gentle  blood   bore    the    hardships,  and 
studied  the  thrift  belonging  to  their  new 
situation,  as  the  wives  of  Beform  ministers. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  story  of  Luther's 
Katherine  Von  Bora,  which  the  author 
relates  at  considerable  length,  and  with 


admirable  spirit,  contains  some  useful  in- 
struction to  the  minister's  wife  of  our  own 
day.  Not  the  gentlest  of  women,  cer- 
tainly, was  Katherine,— "  My  kind  and 
dear  lord  and  master,  Katy,  Lutheress, 
doctress,  and  priestess  at  Wittemberg," 
as  her  jocose  husband  called  her.  Tet  it 
is  probable  that  but  for  her  lordly  spirit, 
as  well  as  her  highly  cultivated  mind,  her 
clever  household  management,  and  her 
intense  admiration  of  her  husband,  as 
"  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,**  the  Befor- 
mer  would  never  have  done  the  work  he 
did.  Under  his  pear-tree,  with  wife  and 
children  around  him,  Luther  found  the 
quiet  necessary  to  refresh  his  mighty  son], 
and  equip  it  for  gigantic  action  against 
the  kingcraft  and  priestcraft  of  Curope. 

The  sketches  of  Anna  Beinhard,  wife  of 
Zwingle,  and  Idelette  de  Bures,  wife  of 
Calvin,  are  all  that  are  given  us  under  the 
head  "  Switzerland ;"  but  the  celebrity  of 
their  names,  and  the  remarkable  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  both,  render  this  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sections  in  the  Tolnme. 

We  have  read  Mr  Anderson's  book  with 
great  pleasure.  In  selecting  and  arrang- 
ing his  materials,  he  shows  an  excellent 
judgment,  and  that  artistic  skill  which 
only  long  practice  in  such  writing  conld 
acquire  &r  him.  There  is  no  peculiar 
sparkle  in  his  style,  or  vast  profiindity  in 
Ms  reflections ;  but  he  is  uniform^  clear, 
sensible,  judicious,  and  instructive.  The 
pictorial  adornment,  and  general  up- 
getting  of  this  volume,  are  exquisite  of 
their  kind. 


EBliginta  Mlligetitt.— /Dttigii. 


WESTEBN  AFBICA* 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has 
suffered  a  severe  and  unexpected  affliction 
in  the  death  of  a  deputy,  whom  they  had 
sent  out  to  visit  their  West  African  sta- 
tions, just  when  he  had  nearly  finished  his 
work,  and  was  on  his  voyage  homewards. 
The  Bev.  Daniel  West  had  been  selected 
for  this  responsible  delegation,  from  the 
combination  of  rare  and  eminent  qualifi- 
cations which  appeared  to  fit  him  for  the 
work.  He  was  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  his  ministry.  He  sailed  for  Cape  Coast 
in  October  last,  and  embarked  on  his  re- 
turn from  it  on  the  11th  of  February. 
During  the  whole  of  his  labours  and  jour- 
neys in  Africa,  for  nearly  three  months, 
he  had  not  experienced  one  day's  sickness. 
After  embarking,  February  11th,  he  was 


prostrated  by  an  attack  of  illaess,  which 
was  afterwards  pronounced  to  be  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver.  At  Sierra  Leone  the 
missionaries  showed  him  every  attention ; 
but  although  carried  on  shore,  yet  it  was 
his  own  determination,  and  also  the  adyice 
of  a  naval  surgeon,  to  proceed  in  the 
same  steamer  homewards.  By  the  time 
they  reached  the  Gambia,  400  miles  far- 
ther on,  the  missionaries,  who  were  joy- 
fully xinticipating  his  visit,  and  had  gone 
ofi^t.te  noeet  him,  but  were  informed  of  his 
dangerous  illness  only  when  they  got  on 
board,  found  him  perfectly  unconscioos, 
and  in  a  state  of  the  most  extreme  debi- 
lity. At  first  he  refused  to  be  taken  on 
shore,  but  afterwards  expressed  a  wish  for 
it ;  and  next  morning  was  carried  to  the 
mission  house,  where,  in  a  few  hours  after, 
he  expired.    Almost  the  last  words  he 
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uttered  to  one  of  the  missionaries  was,  gree  been  affected  by  the  distorbances  in 

"  There  is  another  and  a  better  world  the  south ;  and  the  missionary  brethren 

than  this."     It  is  hoped  that  his  papers  in  Amoy  and  Shanghae  are   in  perfect 

will  be  availing  for  supplying  to  the  So-  tranquillity.    The  missionaries  write  from 

ciety  at  home  the  information  for  which  he  Hong  Kong,  of  date  the  14th  of  January, — 

was  sent  out.    A  letter  from  him,  dated  **At  present,   hostilities  are  confined  to 

Cape  Coast,  January  11th,  contains  the  Canton  province ;  our  force,  at  present,  is 

following  notices : — *■*'  I  have  been  to  every  but  small,  and  the  pride  and  hatred  of  the 

station  to  which  it  was  practicable  for  me  Chinese  are  rising  very  high.    All  our 

to  go ;  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  operations  are,  in  a  measure,  suspended. 

my  impression  as  to  the  spiritual  state  of  So  strong  is  the  feeling  against  us  in  the 

the  mission  is  in  a  very  high  degree  satis-  minds  of  the  Chinese,  that  it  is  almost  vain 

factory.    The  increase  of  members  during  to  attempt  missionary  work  amongst  them. 

the  year  is  probably  above  300.      The  We  are  under  no  apprehension  for  our  per- 

whole  country  is  open  to  us.    My  health  sonal  safety."    Dr  Hobson,  their  medical 

has  been  uninterrupted ;  I  never  was  bet-  missionary,  writes  from  the  same  place, 

ter  in  my  life.    I  arrived  at  Abbeoknta  on  under  date  29th  of  January, — *'  I  men- 

the  last  day  of  the  year,  just  in  time  to  tioned  in  my  last  that,  obliged  to  leave 

hold  the  watch-night  service.    The  chapel  Canton,  I  preferred  removing  for  a  time  to 

was  falL    About  one  o'clock  Mr  Freeman  Shanghae.    The  desirableness  of  such  a 

and  myself  retired,  but  the  people  could  step  is  now  increased  by  the  destruction  of 

not  be  induced  to  leave  the  chapel :  they  the  mission  premises  and  hospital  by  fire, 

continued  the  service  until  after  six  o'clock  The  Admiral  was  sorry  that  the  hospital 

in  the  morning.     In   the  afternoon  we  was  involved  in  the  general  conflagration  ; 

held  the  annual  missionary  meeting  <  we  but  it  seems  to  have  been  unavoidable, 

obtained  upwards  of  200  dollars  in  the  My  son  and  Dr  Wong  reached  us  (from 

collection.    Our  cause  is  in  high  favour  England)  on  the  very  day  when  a  diabolical 

with  the  Abbeokutans ;  perhaps  still  more  attempt  was  made  to  poison  400  to  500 

80  with  the  king  and  his  chiefs.    The  po-  persons  by  arsenic.    My  youngest  child, 

pnlation  of  Xhe  town,  in  my  opinion,  can-  and  several   others,    were   in    imminent 

not  be  less    than   100,000."     The   Bev.  danger,  but  no  one  died  from  it.    We 

Edward  Blckersteth,  native  assistant  mis-  ought  to  recognise  a  superintending  Pro« 

■ionary  in    that    town,    writes,    of  date  vidence,  and  be  thankful  for  it."    From 

January  5th,   '*  The  visit  of  the  deputa-  Shanghae  the  Bev.  W.  Muirhead  writes, 

tion,  and  the  superintendent,  Mr  Freeman,  under  date  7th  of  January, — "  All  is  quiet 

has  been  crowned  with  abundant* success,  in  this  direction,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 

At  the  watch-night  fourteen  individuals  fear  anything.    Few  seem  to  be  acquainted 

fonnd  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  with,  or  take  any  interest  in,  the  proceed- 

Jesus   Christ.      During   the   past   year,  ings  going  on  at  the  south.    Our  congre- 

thoQgh  we  have  had  many  tears  of  afflic-  gations  are  as  large  as  usual — the  minds  of 

tion  to  drink,  yet  souls  have  been  -con-  the  people  at  large  are  being  imbued  with 

Terted  to  God,  backsliders  restored,  and  a  knowledge  of  Christian  truth.    On  the 

believers  haye  been  built  up  in  their  most  Sabbaths  we  have  from  300  to  400  regularly 

holy  faith.     We  had  1 74  members  in  the  gathered   together  in  our   large  chapel. 

Society  in  1855 ;  we  have  now  184.    Our  They  manifest  an  orderly  and  decorous 

Sabbath    congregation  is  always    large ;  appearance,  for  the  most  part,  during  the 

sometimes    we    scarcely   have    sufScient  whole  service ;  and,  though  there  is  no 

seats.    The  week-day  school  is  somewhat  apparent  awakening  or  spirit  of  inquiry 

better  in  the  past  year.    The  number  of  among  the  mass,  yet  we  rejoice  in  hope 

scholars  is  20  boys  and  23  girls  ;  the  aver-  that  the  Gospel  of  Divine  grace  wlU  not  be 

Age  attendance  39.    We  have  an  increase  preached  in  vain." 

of  5  scholars ;   and,  had  we  means,  our  

school  might  have  been  much  larger.   The 

Sabbath  school  is  advancing,— 40  reading  Polynesia. 

yJ^k   N«7  Testament,  as  weU  as  the  ^^^  ^^  aboman  catholic  missionabt. 

loraba  and  £gba  translation.    Average 

attendance  110;  total  1 20."  Fathsr  Mazzuconi  was  an  Italian,  belong- 

^  ing  to  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions  at 

Milan,  sent  out  in  1852  to  the  missions  of 

CHINA.  Oceaniea.    His  station  was  Book  Island, 

At  Canton,  by  the  recent  outbreak,  the  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Guinea,  an  island 

missionary  operations  of  the  London  So-  twenty  miles  long  by  five  broad.    Here  he 

ciety  have  been  seriously  interrnpted,  and  laboured  for  some  years,  until  his  health 

their  mission  premises  and  hospital  totally  gave  way,  and  his  life  was  considered  in 

destroyed  in  the  general    conflagration,  danger.    Of  date  October  20th,  1852,  he 

Bat  the  stations  northward  have  in  no  de-  writes  to  his  family, — "  Our  principal  oc- 
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capatioii,  daring  the  intenrals  that  an  al- 
most continoal  fever  affords  ns,  has  been 
the  stadj  of  the  language.  We  bad  no 
other  plan  than  to  sit  down  amongst  the 
islanders,  and  make  them  speak  and  write 
alternately  all  the  words,  as  we  heard  them 
pronoanced.  And  it  often  happened  that 
the  children  aeted  towards  ns  in  the  capa- 
city of  masters.  These  unfortunate  is- 
landers are  anxious  to  hear  us,  but  not 
from  any  religious  feeling;  but  they  delight 
in  hearing  us  speak  of  our  great  God,  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  of  hell  and  of 
paradise."  From  the  very  weakened  state 
of  his  health,  his  prefect-apostolic  sent  him 
by  ship  to  Sydney,  where  he  might  recruit. 
Ue  landed  thereon  the  19th  January  I855» 
Having  found  himself  improved  by  the 
month  of  August  of  that  year,  and  anxious 
to  get  back  to  his  associates,  he  sailed,  on 
the  18th  August,  in  the  brig  "  La  Gazelle," 
to  rejoin  them.  Meanwhile  other  and  un- 
foreseen circumstances  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  the  diher  missionaries  also  to 
withdraw,  at  least  temporarily,  from  these 
islands ;  and  they  arrived  at  Sydney  five 
days  after  he  had  sailed.  Letters  had  been 
left  at  the  islands  on  the  passage,  to  inform 
him  of  what  had  transpired,  and  ordering 
his  immediate  return  to  Sydney.  Several 
months  passed  over  without  his  making  his 
appearance,  and  great  anxiety  began  to  be 
felt.  Application  was  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Sydney,  for  a  vessel  to  go  in  search 
of  him,  but  this  was  refused  ;  so  his  prefeet 
freighted  a  vessel,  the  schooner  "Favourite," 
and  Father  Timoleon  Raimondi,  formerly 
a  missioner  at  the  isle  of  Woodlark,  one  of 
the  Salomon  or  New  Georgia  group,  to  the 
south-east  of  Book  Island,  sailed  in  it,  in 
search  of  his  confrere,  on  the  14th  April 
1856.  On  the  27th,  they  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  islands  of  New  Georgia,  and,  from 
some  of  the  natives,  received  and  tasted  a 
little  fruit,  which  they  found  to  have  been 
poisoned;  but,  after  violent  pains,,  with 
swellings  and  weakness  of  the  legs,  they  were 
all  well  again  the  following  day.  On  the 
first  of  May  they  saw  the  island  of  Wood- 
lark  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  voice  of  the 
captain  was  suddenly  heard  exclaiming, 
**  The  brig  *  Gazelle  T  there  she  is,  there  she 
is ! "  Looking  in  the  direction  indicated, 
there  was  indeed  a  ship  lying  on  the  rocks, 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  port  of  the  mis- 
sion, with  her  mast  broken  off  in  the 
middle.  The  natives  at  first  approached 
in  a  barque  timidly,  until  Father  J.  Rai- 
mondi addressed  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
"  What  do  you  want  ?"  No  sooner  did 
they  recognise  hiin,  than  they  began  to 
shout  vehemently,  striking  their  mouths 
in  token  of  joy.    Oa  assuring  him  that 


there  were  no  Europeans  on  shore,  he 
asked  what  had  become  of  them  ?  and  they 
related  an  incoherent  story,  which,  far 
from  satisfying  him,  led  him  to  suppose 
that  they  had  committed  a  horrible  crime. 
The  captain  remained  on  guard  all  night 
On  the  following  morning,  a  number  of 
youths,  who  'had  been  much  attached  to 
the  missionaries  when  on  the  island,  came 
on  board ;  and  Father  J.  R.  having  drawn 
aside  one  of  them,  Puarer,  and  taken  him 
alone  into  the  cabin,  he  at  once  told  him, 
*^  they  killed  them  all ;"  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — **■  I  saw  the  vessel  of 
Father  Mazzucconi  at  daybreak,  and,  with 
my  brother  and  some  others,  ran  off  to 
him,  and  told  him  that  you  had  all  goDC 
away,  yourself,  Paul,  and  Ambrose.  We 
returned  to  the  land,  laden  with  the  gifts 
we  had  reeeiyed  from  the  Father.  On  oar 
return  to  the  village,  we  told  them  that  the 
vessel  was  on  the  rocks,  on  which  a  propo* 
sal  was  made,  and  consented  to  by  them 
all,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say  to  dissuade 
them,  to  massacre  the  crew,  and  plnnder 
the  ship.  They  started  from  different 
points  with  a  great  many  boats,  haring 
their  axes  concealed  under  their  girdles. 
On  reaching  the  ship,  they  first  pretended 
great  pity  for  the  poor  white  men,  bst 
speedily  began  going  on  board,  though 
resisted  by  the  captain.  One  of  the  boldest, 
Avicour,  rushed  on  deck,  and  going  np  to 
Father  Mazzucconi,  saluted  him,  and  took 
him  by  the  hand  ;  immediately  a  nnmber 
of  others  followed.  Avicour  gave  the  sig- 
nal by  raising  his  huge  axe,  and  at  one 
Uow  Father  Mazzucconi  lay  dead.  The 
captain,  hearing  his  fall,  rushed  up  to  hit 
aid,  but  was  struck  and  fell ;  another  blow 
killed  him  outright.  The  whole  of  the 
crew  were  then  massacred.  The  bodies 
were  then  cast  into  the  sea.*'  Such  was 
young  Puarer^s  statement,  who,  on  his 
own  request,  accompanied  them  to  Syd- 
ney. They  left  the  island  the  following 
morning,  not  without  much  fear  for  their 
own  safety,  havin)^  seen  many  suspicions 
indications.  They  reached  Sydney  on  the 
13th  June,  where  a  great  sensation  was 
created  by  the  information  of  the  atro- 
cious deed.  The  colonial  secretary  sent 
for  Father  Raimondi,  and,  after  hearing 
his  account  of  the  tragic  event,  asked  if 
he  would  wish  a  frigate  to  be  sent  to  the 
spot ;  but  he  replied,  that  it  was  neither 
their  desire  nor  their  custom  to  avenge 
their  martyrs,  but  to  pray  for  their  mur- 
derers ;  and  he  further  refused  to  accom- 
pany any  man-of-war,  although  sent,  "^c 
now  know,"  he  said,  "  that  our  confrer* 
is  no  longer  in  this  world ;  our  duty  is  dose, 
and  there  is  an  end." 


1857.       PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  PBESBTTBRUK  8TNOD. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 


Thb  Syaod  of  th«  United  Presbyteriaii 
Church  met  in  the  Synod  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  4th  May  ;  and 
eoDtinoed  its  sittings  till  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, 8tb  Ma^.  The  opening  sermon  was  de« 
livei«d  by  the  moderator  of  the  previous 
session,  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Kelvie,  Bal^redie,  who 
preached  from  Ephesians  iiL  21,  ^  Unto  Him 
be  glory  by  the  Church,  by  Christ  Jesus, 
world  without  end." 

AD/USTMSNT  OF  8YN0D  BOLL. 

The  following  changes  affecting  the  Synod 
Roll  were  reported  : — 

Renunted  by  Death, — Hugh  Stirling,  Mearns, 
2(1  October;  David  Young,  D.D,  Perth,  9th 
Decpmher;  Edward  Dobbie,  Bumhead,  22d 
Fehniary ;  Robert  Cairns,  Paisley,  26th  April. 

Charges  Demiited  and  ike  Pastoral  Rda^ 
h'm  Dissolved. — W.  B.  Young,  Ceres,  4th 
November,  and  Peter  M^Farlane,  Lanark.  4th 
November, both  from  continued  indi> position; 
James  Duncan,  Alva,  6th  January;  Joseph 
Yoang,  Haddington,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ceeding to  America. 

Translated. — Alex.  M'Ewan,  from  Helena- 
bnrgh,  to  Claremont  Street,  Glasgow,  13th 
August ;  James  Knox,  from  Ayr,  to  Pollok 
Street,  Glasgow,  20th  September;  Andrew 
J.  Gunion,  from  Hawick  to  Strathaven,  West, 
10th  February ;  Matthew  Dickie,  from  Cum- 
nock to  Bristol,  28th  April ;  Alex.  Wallace, 
from  Potterrow,  Edinburgh,  to  East  Camp- 
bell Street,  Glas^^ow,  90th  April  ;  William 
Cowan,  from  Buckhaven,  to  Blackfriars,  Glas- 
gow, 1st  October. 

Probationers  Ordained. — HughS.  Campbell, 
Whitby ;  James  Y.  GibHon,  Melrose ;  Thomas 
H.  Baxter,  Banff;  Henry  Caiderwood,  Glas- 
ITow ;  Robert  Cameron,  PerUi ;  Alexander  B. 
Grosart,  Kinross;  Geortre  Wade,  Falkirk; 
John  Alexander,  New  Deer;  John  Poison, 
Jedburgh;  Duncan  M'Owen,  Ramsey;  James 
M'Ewan,  Ford ;  David  Duff,  Helensburgh ; 
Peter  Davidson,  Brechin  ;  James  Robertson, 
Balfron  ;  William  Young,  Lllliesleaf ;  Henry 
Stirlinj?,  Dunning;  Peter  White,  Denny;  J. 
M.  Wilson,  Hexham ;  James  Muir,  Falkirk ; 
Andrew  Gray,  Kilmaurs. 

ELECTION  OP  MODERATOR. 

The  Synod  proceeded  to  choose  a  moderator 
for  the  session,  when,  on  the  motion  of  Dr 
Smart,  seconded  by  Dr  George  Johnston,  the 
Hev.  Professor  Badie  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed. The  moderator  appointed  Mr  Blair, 
Dunblane,  and  Mr  Calderwood,  Glasgow,  to 
conduct  the  devotions  of  Synod  on  Tuesday 
morning. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

The  following  ministers,  bei  ng  present,  were 
invited  to  act  as  corresponding  members  of 
Synod  '.^Professor  La  Harpe,   Geneva  ;  M. 


Frederick  Monody  Paris ;  M.  De  Lield«,  Am- 
sterdam ;  and  M.  Filhol,  of  the  Belgian  Evan- 
gelical Church. 

CASE  OF  MINNTHIVE  CONGBEOATION. 

This  case  came  up  in  the  form  of  a  reference 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  in  regard 
to  certain  proceedings  by  parties  in  the  con- 
gregation of  Minnvhive,  wno,  for  reasons  as- 
signed, sought  to  have  the  pastoral  dissolved 
between  that  congregation  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
Berwick.  From  the  number  of  points  of 
extreme  delicacy  involved  in  the  case,  con- 
nected with  the  comfort  and  peace  of  the 
congregation,  the  presbytery  had  referred 
the  case  to  the  Synod,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures 
had  recommended  that  the  Synod  remit  it 
to  a  special  committee  to  consider  and  re- 
port. After  hearing  a  portion  of  the  papers, 
the  Synod  agreed  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Bills,  and  appointed  the 
following  committee  to  consider  the  case  and 
report : — 

Dr  Smart,  George  Jeffrey,  Wm.  Beckett, 
Wm.  M*Lay,  Wm.  Frame,  James  Hay,  Dr 
Robson,  Dr  Harper,  Thomas  Fin1a}son,  T. 
M.    Lawrie,    ministers ;    James    Alexander, 

Simpson,  James  Gray,  Robert  Millan, 

James  McMillan,  elders.  Mr  Beckett,  con- 
vener. 

The  committee  subsequently  reported,  that 
after  long  and  earnest  consideration,  they 
had  agreed  to  recommend  *^  that  the  Synod, 
while  acquitting  all  parties  of  everything  like 
improper  and  unchristian  feeling  in  their 
proceedings  throughout  this  case,  find  that 
nothing  has  been  advanced  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  dissolve  Mr  Berwick's  connectiun 
with  the  congregation  at  Minnyhive." 

The  Synod  unanimously  agreed  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and 
also  to  appoint  Dr  Robson  and  Mr  Finlayson, 
ministers,  with  Mr  Simpson  of  Annan,  elder, 
on  the  part  of  the  Synod,  and  Mr  Rogerson, 
Thornhill,  and  Dr  Simpson,  Sanquhar,  on 
the  part  of  the  Presbytry  of  Dumfries,  to  visit 
the  congregation  of  Minnyhive,  and  endea- 
vour to  conciliate  parties. 

PROTEST  AND  APPEAL  BT  REV.  W.  MABSHALI.. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Perth,  refusing  to  receive  rea- 
sons of  dissent  tendered  by  the  appellant. 
The  ground  of  the  presbytery's  refusal  was, 
that  the  statutory  ten  days  allowed  for  lodg- 
ing reasons  had  expired.  After  lengthened 
pleadings  on  the  part  of  Mr  Marshall,  and 
the  presbytery's  commissioners, — MrForsyth, 
Craigend,  Mr  Lamb,  Errol,  and  Dr  Newlands, 
Perth,— it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Bell,  Newcastle,  seconded  by  Mr  Paterson, 
Stonehouse,  that  the  protest  be  dismissed  as 
ill-founded. 
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APPEAL  BT  MB  J.  L.  PATEBSON. 

Mr  J.  L.  Paterson,  Glasgow,  appealed  from 
a  sentence  of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  affirm- 
ing a  deed  of  Cambridge  Street  session,  by 
which  he  was  suspended  from  ci^uroh  privi- 
leges. The  ground  of  suspension  was,  that 
having  circulated  in  the  lobby  of  Synod, 
during  its  sittings  in  May  1856,  a  printed 
paper,  containing  libellous  charges  against 
two  ministers,  he  had  refused  to  express  re- 
gret for  so  doing.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Bills,  the  case  was  sent 
to  the  following  committee : — 

Dr  Harper,  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  Thos. 
Finlayson,  Dr  Meikle,  S.  Sinclair,  Dr  M*Far- 
lane,  Hugh  Baird,  John  Symington,  John 
Steedman,  James  Towers,  Joseph  Hay,  James 
Young,  ministers;  James  Alexander,  T.  J. 

Dunn,  — — -Dreghom,  Cameron,  

Sutherland, Todd,  elders.    Dr  Meikle, 

chairman ;  James  Towers,  clerk. 

The  committee  reported  that  they  had 
unanimously  ag^reed  to  recommend  the  Synod 
to  dismiss  the  protest  and  appeal,  and  sus- 
tain the  finding  of  the  Presbytei7  of  Glas- 
gow. The  Synod  a«:reed  to  sustain  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee,  and  dis- 
missed the  appeal  accordingly. 

ANNUAL  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

The  Annual  Synodical  Missionary  Meeting 
was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  on  Wednesday 
evening ;  the  Moderator,  Professor  Eadie,  in 
the  chair.  » 

The  Rev.  Dr  Somerville  read  an  outline  of 
the  annual  report,  which  will,  as  usual,  be 
found  in  the  Mission<mf  Record  for  this 
month.  In  the  Home  Mission  department, 
aid  had  been  given  to  82  congregations,  re- 
presenting a  membership  of  8521.  Acces- 
sions during  the  year,  911;  removals,  690; 
gains,  221.  These  82  congregations  have 
raised,  for-  ordinary  purposes,  L.6430,  l6s. 
6jd. ;  and  for  synodical,  missionary,  and  be- 
nevolent objects,  L.843,  8s.  lOd. ;  or,  alto- 
gether, the  sum  of  L.7274^  5s.  4^d.,  which 
makes  the  average  annual  contribution  of 
each  member  17s.  O^d.  The  ministers  report 
101  Sabbath  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
4511  scholars. 
^  The  Home  Committee  have  also,  during 
the  year  which  ended  3l8t  March,  granted 
aid  in  the  supplement  of  stipend  to  52  con- 
gregations, handed  over  to  them  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Better  Support  of  the  Gospel 
Ministry.  These  congregations  have  sent  in 
annual  returns,  from  which  it  appears  that 
they  have  a  membership  of  8855 ;  that  the 
accessions  during  the  year  were  765,  and  the 
,  removals  581,  leaving  a  gain  of  184.  These 
52  congregations  have  raised,  for  ordinary 
purposes,  L.7350,  17s.  Ijd.;  and  for  synodi- 
cal, missionary,  and  benevolent  objects,  L.707, 
Ss.  9d. ;  or,  altogether,  the  sum  of  L.8058, 
lOs.  lO^d.,  which  is  at  the  annual  rate  of 
18s.  2(d.  per  member.  These  congregations 
have  69  Sabbath  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  4300  scholars. 

Putting  together  these  two  classes,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  joint  membership  of  these  134 
congregations  is  17,376 ;  that  the  accessions 


were  1676,  and  the  removals  1271,  leaving  a 
gain  of  405. 

The  Report  of  Foreign  Missions  adverted 
(1)  to  Canada^  with  60  ordained  ministers, 
and  nearly  100  orgaoized  congregations,  with 
a  membership  of  6238  ;  increase  during  the 
year,  657.  (2)  Jamaica,  24  congregations; 
membership,  3973  ;  academy,  two  professors, 
with  six  public  scholars,  and  eif^ht  students 
in  philosophy  and  divinity.  (3)  Trimdai, 
two  congregations  ;  members,  139 ;  acces- 
sions during  the  year,  26.  (4)  Old  Calabar, 
four  stations,  five  ordained  missionaries,  one 
medical  missionary,  two  male  and  six  female 
teachers,  a  carpenter,  and  a  ^printing  press ; 
attendance  on  Sabbath  ordinances  about  1000. 

(5)  Caffiraria,  three  ordained  missionaries. 

(6)  Australia^  where  discord  and  divisions  ob- 
tained among  the  ministers.  (7)  South  Jtt^ 
where  the  Synod*s  educational  agent  had  cir- 
culated 5000  school  maps,  and  200,000  books 
and  tracts  during  the  year.  (8)  Coniinenid 
EwmgelizaHon.—^he  Mission  Board  have 
granted  to  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches 
in  France,  which  now  consists  of  25  congrega- 
tions, L.500  ;  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
Geneva,  for  Saintonge  in  Western  France, 
L.250  ;  they  have  also  agreed  to  pay  for  one 
year  a  salary  of  L.84  to  the  Rev.  j/  Ginnd, 
as  missionary  at  St  Jean  d*Angeley  ;  and  to 
the  Belgian  Missionary  Church,  the  sum  of 
L.200.  These  grants  are  for  the  current 
year. 

In  grants  from  the  Mission  Board,  colieo- 
tions  by  congregations,  donations  by  indivi- 
duals, and  the  funds  raised  by  the  theological 
students,  L.2236  was,  during  1856,  given  b; 
uur  Church  to  aid  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  France,  and  Piedmont. 

Irrespective  of  the  missionaries  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  whom 
we  are  helping  to  sustain,  we  have,  in  the 
strictly  foreign  field,  about  ninety  agents- 
thirty  ordained  missionaries,  and  sixty  cate- 
chists  and  teachers — all  more  or  less  depen- 
dent on  us  for  support.  Amidst  so  many 
agents,  working  in  tropical  and  perilous  cl> 
mates,  there  had  been  in  three  years  only  one 
death.  The  two  prominent  facts  of  the  year 
were,  that  our  missionary  income  has  exceed- 
ed b.20,000,  and  that  we  have  sent  out  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  missionaries,  seven  to  the 
foreign  field. 

The  Mission  Churches  in  Glasgow  in  con- 
nection with  our  body  now  amount  to  eight 
— seven  organized,  and  one  about  to  be  form- 
ed. These  congregations  have  a  membership 
of  1019,  and  an  attendance  of  1900;  during 
the  year  324  were  added  to  the  membership, 
240  of  whom  were  formerly  connected  with 
no  place  of  worship.  Since  the  scheme  was 
formed,  four  years  ago,  750  persons  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Lord*k  Table,  who  were  pre- 
viously living  in  the  neglect  of  divine  ordin- 
ances ;  there  are  780  Sabbath  scholars,  taught 
by  90  teachers ;  304  are  in  ministers'  classes  ; 
there  are  290  week-day  scholars,  340  attend- 
ing prayer-meetines.  The  sum  raised  last 
year  was  L.812«  los.  6d.,  being  nearly  16s. 
per  member.  The  scheme  is  operating  on  a 
population  of  3500,  young  and  old. 

Mr  Pbddie,  the  Synod  Treasurer,  stated 
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tiiat  the  income  for  the  Home  Fund  waa 
L.6250, 38.  8d.,  being:  better  by  L.397, 58.  2(1. 
tlian  for  the  the  preceding  year;  and  that  for 
the  Foreign  Fund  was  L.li,284, 83.  lOd.,  being 
better  by  L.2245,  4s.  than  for  the  year  1856. 
Iq  the  Home  Fund  there  was  a  sorplns  of 
meome  over  expenditure  of  L.776, 188. 7d.,  and 
ID  the  Foreign  Fund  of  L.1015,  88.  6d.  Re- 
ceipts daring  the  year  for 
Home  Fond,        .  .        L.5,875  10  11 

Foreign    .  .  .  14,131  16    4 


Total, 


20,007    7    3 


Expenditure  for  Home  Fand,       5,852    6    7 
„  ]foreign,  14,240  17    8 

Total,  20,093    4    3 

The  report  shows  an  income  for  the  Home 
Fund  less  by  L.52,  9s.  7d.,  and  of  L.1934, 
lis.  O^d.  more  on  the  Foreign  Fond ;  but  the 
expenditure  has  risen  with  the  income.  On 
the  Home  Fund  it  has  been  more,,  by  L.666, 
&).  9d.  than  in  the  year  from  May  1855  to  May 
185i>,  and  on  the  Foreign  Func^  more,  by 
L.527, 1  Is.  6d.  Mr  Peddie  concluded  by  stat- 
in;; the  satisfaction  he  feit  when  he  reflected 
that,  whereas  on  the  first  anniversary,  after 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  Trea- 
surer, he  could  only  report  an  income  of 
L15l>0,  he  had  been  spared  and  privileged 
to  stand  here  and  report  an  income  of 
L.20,00a 

The  Rev.  Dr  Patbrson  of  Kirkwall 
then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said,  the 
obligation  to  prosecnte  the  missienary  enter- 
prise lies  on  the  Cbnrch,  because  the  Lord  of 
the  Church  has  laid  it  there.  Everyr  one  en- 
tering the  Church  is  called  to  fill  a  place  in 
the  aggressive  ranks,  and  there  to  do  duty, 
to  feel  responsibility,  and  to  look  forward  to 
honour.  Nov  is  individual  service  here  a 
matter  of  mere  obligation.  It  arises  out  of 
the  very  elements  of  personal  Christianity — 
faith  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  faith  in  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  respecting 
God  and  man,,  holiness  and  sin,  redemption 
and  the  Redeemer,  the  momentous  ])resent 
and  the  dread  realities  of  the  future — the  love 
of  God  and.  His  law,  the  love  of  the  Saviour 
and  souls — a  just  estimate  of  the  great  salva- 
tion and  its  precious  blessings.  And  what 
are  these  but  the  principles  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  ?  Missiims  have  their  source 
primarily  in  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  emanate 
from  His  authority ;  and  they  have  their  source 
secondarily  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  and 
emanate  from  the  principles  that  are  im- 
planted there.  What  are  all  our  missionary 
councils— our  missionary  meetings— our  mis- 
sionary givings — our  missionary  prayers — 
the  fvarm-hearted  and  wise  missionary  ex- 
ertions of  the  best  in  our  churches  ?  What 
are  they  all  bat  the  proper  outgoings  of  the 
principles  of  personal  Christianity?  But 
vhile  the  obligation  to  prosecute  the  Gospel 
enterprise  lies  on  the  Church  and  on  every 
individual  member,  there  are  specialties  to 
which  we  must  give  heed.  And  among  the 
specialties  of  position  and  of  responsible 
action  are  those  of  office,  and  especially  those 
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which  pertain  to  the  office  of  Christian  minis- 
ters. It  is  to  them,  with  speciality,  that  the 
high  trust  is  committed.  Bevond  all  others, 
they  form  immediately  and  directly  the  in- 
Btrumentality  by  which  the  enterprise  is  to  be 
prosecuted,  and  if  there  be  guilt  incurred  by 
any  in  neglecting  it,  or  by  otherwise  being 
unfaithful  in  it,  it  is  by  them.    If,  within  the 

Eale  of  the  Church,  the  destiny  of  any  is  to 
e  affected  by  their  treatment  of  missions,  it 
is  the  destiny  of  the  Churches  ministers. 
Every  minister  is  himself  a  missionary.  He 
may  labour  in  Scotland  or  in  Calabar,  but  the 
ministry  he  has  received  is  the  ministry  of 
missions;  and  to  prosecute  missions  is  the 
business  of  his  life.  An  nnmissionary  minis- 
ter is  a  shocking  conjunction  of  thought.  It 
is  the  thought  of  one  who  does  not  enter  into 
the  design  of  his  office — does  not  understand 
liis  commission — has  not  heart  for  his  work — 
is  not  of  one  mind  with  Christ — and  the  ap- 
prehension of  whose  destiny  may  well  clothe 
us  with  trembling.  What  is  required  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Chnroh  here  ?  It  is  required 
of  them,  first  of  all,  that  they  be  right- 
minded — that  they  understand  the  nature 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise — 
that  tlYey-  hiwe  some  suitable  apprehension  of 
its  grandeur— that  they  see  the  prosecution 
of  it  to  be  the  hitfhest  and  noblest  of  human 
pursuits; — that  they  enter  into  the  mind 
of  their  Divine  Master — that  they  identify 
their  honour  and  their  interests  with  His— 
that  they  yearn  over  the  salvation  of  souls  as 
He  did— and  that  their  hearts  beat  in  syva- 
pethy  with  His — that  they  rejoice  in  tlie  ex- 
tension of  His  conquests,  and  exult  in  the 
prospect  of  the  conversi<in  of  the  world  to 
Him.  It  is  required  that  they  be  constrained 
by  the  love  of  Christ — so  constrained  as  to 
be  made  willm<c  to  render  any  service,  or 
make  any  8a<.'rifice  for  Him  that  He  may 
direct.  It  is  required  that  they  be  settled  in 
their  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  here — so 
settled  that  their  energies  be  not  enervated, 
and  that  their  eflx>rts  be  not  marred  by  un- 
believing misgivings — so  settled  that  amid  all 
changes  and  reverses  they  may  have  unswerv- 
ing faith  in  the  glorious  issues.  Again,  it  is 
required  of  them  that  they  do  justice  to  the 
great  theme  in  preaching.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
right  pulpit  ministrations  here.  It  is  in  the 
pulpit,  if  anywhere,  that  the  spirit  of  missions 
IS  to  be  breathed— their  principles  to  be  un- 
folded—their ends  and  bearings  to  be  set 
forth— their  momentoosness  to  be  exhibited 
— and  the  obligation  lying  on  the  Church 
relative  to  them  to  be  explained  and  enforced. 
But  beyond  this,  a  direct  agency  is  required. 
When  the  Christian  minister  looks  into  his 
commission,  he  sees  the  words,  "  Every  crea- 
ture;"— "good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all 
people; " — as  he  turns  to  the  Saviour,  he  sees 
not  a  national  but  a  human  deliverer — a 
Saviour  for  the  world  ;— and  as  he  turns  to 
the  salvation,  he  sees  "  a  common  salvation  " 
— a  salvation,  the  provisions  and  blessings  of 
which  are  alike  needed  by  all,  and  offei-ed  to 
all.  How  then,  in  executing  his  mission,  can 
he  fail  to  have  a  missionary  eye,  and  how  in 
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entering  into  its  spirit  can  he  tlul  to  have  a 
missionary  heart?    The  Bible  is  the  text- 
book of  missions,  and  every  man  who  is  a 
competent  eilpounder  of  it  must  be  missionary 
in  mind  and  heart.     How  can  he  otherwise 
enter  iuto  its  spirit?    How  can  he  otherwise 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  ttte  Old  Testament^ 
How  can  be  open  np  the  glorious  visions  of 
the  ancient  Churcl)^unfold  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  as  the  spirit  of  prophecy — speak  of  the 
marring  of  Immanuers  face,  and  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  nations — of  the  offering  of  His 
soui  for  sin,  and  the  pleasmre  of  the  Lord 
prospering  in  his  hand  ?    How  can  he  other- 
wise speak  of  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house,  and  the  feast  prepared  for  all  people — 
of  the  lifting  «p  of  the  covering  of  darkitess 
which  rests  on  tlie  nations^  and  the  glory  of 
tilie  Lord  filling  the  eartli?     How  can  he 
declare  the  glorious  vision  for  future  days  of 
a  regenerated  world  and  a  triumphant  Gospel  ? 
Or  now  can  he  otlierwise  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  Kew  Testament?     How  can  he  open 
np  the  ends  of  the  JSaviour*s  mission  and 
deatl),  speak  of  the  risen  Lord*£  instructions 
and  charges  to  His  servants,  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  tlie  apostles,  describe  their  labours, 
and  expound  their  writings  ?    The  truth  is, 
the  great  and  proper  themes  of  the  Christian 
ministry  are  pre-eminently  missionary.    We 
have  only  to  glance  at  these  themes  to  be 
satisfied  how  fully  they  carry  the  missionary 
elements  in  their  bosom,  and  how  thoroughly 
they  are  pervaded  by  them.    What  are  they  ? 
"  The  great  mystery  of  godliness.  Cod  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh  ;*'  and  now  look  and  see; — 
here  we  have  the  common  relation   of  the 
Saviour  to  the  whole  race  of  man.      The 
atonement  for  sin  by  the  shedding  of  His 
blood  ;  here  we  have  the  basis  of  the  dispen- 
sation of  mercy  to  the  world.    The  miifsion 
and  ag^ency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  here  we  have 
tlie  provision  made  for  the  light  and  life  of 
jnen.    The  kingly  throne  and  priestlyr  work 
/Of  the  Saviour  in  heaven  ;  here  we  have  His 
right  to  reign,  and  the  securities  for  establish- 
ing that  right.    The  final  settlement  of  the 
destinies  of  the  human  family  ;  here  we  have 
the  issies  to  all<nen  jof  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation.    The  awful  realities  of  the  eternal 
state;  here  we  have  the  urgency  of  saving 
souls  from  death.    The  momentous  interests 
tliat  are  now  at  stake ;  here  we  have  the  eter- 
nal weal  or  woe  of  every  living  man.    What 
jare  tlvey  all,  but  the  soul  and  spirit  of  our 
missionary  themes?     Whatever  importance 
is  to  be  attached  to  particular  missionary 
meetings,  and  to  special  missionary  sermons, 
there  is  still  more  importance  pertaining  to 
the  right  tone  and  tenor  of  ordinary  pulpit 
labour.     It  is  thus  the  missionary  spirit  is  to 
be  worked,  sustained,  and  strengthened,  mis- 
sionary efforts  to  be  called  forth,  and  mission- 
ary work  to  be  done  in  our  churches.    But 
there  is  more  required  of  the  Christian  minis- 
ter liere  than  missionary  pulpit  labour.    He 
must  be  prominent  among  the  guiding  minds 
of  missionary  movements.    One  of  the  great 
ends  of  his  ministry  which  he  has  to  keep  be- 
fore him  is  to  seek  that  the  people  of  his 
charge  be  Uioroughly  missionary — missionary 


in  spirit  and  action.    In  seeking  to  gain  this 
end,  wisdom  will  be  profitable  to  direct  him; 
but  he  will  no  doubt  seek  to  gather  around 
him  the  more  missionary  spirits  among  his 
people,  will  see  to  it  that  missionary  arrange- 
ments be  pervaded  by  a  genial  spirit,  that 
tliey  be  faithfully  and  perseveringly  canied 
out,  80  that  they  may  be  what  they  are  de- 
signed to  be — a  double  blessing^-a  blessing 
to  themselves  and. to  the  Church.     And  here 
the  thought  of  extended  official  action  comes 
in.    The  wisdom,  and  energy,  and  e<iruest- 
nesB  of  the  Church's  elders  must  be  here.    If 
we  are  to  have  a  missionary  membership,  we 
must  have  a  missionary  eldership.     If  srs- 
sional  selfishness  or  narrow  councils   pre- 
vail, a  missionary  membership  is  not  to  be 
looked  for.    We  may  have  our  missionary 
rules  wise  axtd  good — our  missionary  fran.e- 
work  well  constructed — our  collections  under 
Synodical  requirement ;  but  if  we  are  to  have 
omissions,    shortcomings,  and  failures  pre- 
vented or  remedied,  we   must  go  into  our 
sessions.      If   the    principles    in    operation 
thei'e,  and  if  the  spirit  breathed  there,  be 
discordant  witli  the  appointments,   success  is 
not  to  be  looked  for.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
these  be  in  harmony  with  tlie  objects  sought, 
the  work  will  be  done — done  it  may  be,  not 
without  difficulty,  but  it  wiil  be  done— the 
leaven  of  the  good  spirit  will  go  far  in  leaven- 
ing the  lump ;  the  Synod's  treasury  wiil  be  re- 
plenished, the  Synod's   assemblies  kept  free 
from  complaints,  the  .power  of  united  effort 
secured,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  will 
pr.osper.    Were  the  Christian  eldership  to 
rise  in  their  missionary  might,  and  put  forth 
their  best  energies  in  the  work,  no  mind  can 
calculate  the  extent  to  which  the  Church  and 
the  world  would  be  benefited,  and  I  may  add, 
to  which  they  would  themselves  be  blessed. 
My  numbered  minutes  forbid  me  to  go  within 
the  sphere^of  the  Church's  Presbyteries;  but 
I  may  be  allowed  in  passing  to  express  my 
regret  that  in  our  Scottish  Presbyteries  there 
should  bo  such  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
energy  expended  on  the  mere  outworks  of 
the  Church — that  there  should  be  suih  a 
great  amount  of  presbyterial  agency  diiected 
to  the  Church's  outward  order,  and  such  a 
small  amount  directed  to  the  iniprovemeut  of 
her  spirit,  the  increase  of  her  moral  pimer, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  which 
she  has  existence  in  the  world.     If  presby- 
terial energy  were  earnestly  and  perseveringly 
directed  to  the  elevation  and  extension  of  the 
Church,  we  feel  assured  tliat  the  institute  of 
presbytery  would  be  more  accounted  of,  that 
the  effect  on  the  ministry  and  eldership  would 
be  most  benign,  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  would  be  grea.tly  ad- 
vanced.   If  difficulties  be  thought  of,'  let  me 
say,  I  am  aware  of  them ;  but  I  am  aware  of 
duty,  and  of  the  monientousness  of  the  inter- 
ests which  are  at  stake,  urging  fidelity.    As 
to  the  duty  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church 
assembled  in  Synod,  let  me  say  in  closing,  it 
is  well  that  this  great  cause  has  come  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  in  our  proceedings  and  our 
solicitudes  which  it  does — it  is  well  for  the 
general  Church — for  the  ends  of  our  aMocia- 
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tion^for  our  own  spirits — ^for  the  chnrehes 
around — ^for  the  glory  of  the  Savioar.  Let 
OS  forget  the  thiogs  which  are  betuud,  and 
reach  forward  to  ^n  great  things  which  are 
before.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  Church  re- 
presented here  can  fulfil  her  destiny.  She 
had  primarily  a  mission  in  Scotland,  and 
upon  the  whole  she  has  well  fulfilled  it.  She 
has  now  pre-eminently  amission  to  the  world, 
and  we  would  that  she  may  be  honoured  fully 
to  accomplish  it.  We  would  that,  in  the  last 
look  we  are  allowed  to  take  of  her,  we  may 
see  her  proceeding  in  a  high  career  of  mis- 
sionary advancement. 

William  Duncan,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the 
Mission  Board,  next  addressed  the  meeting, 
on  "The  Duty  and  Encouragements  which 
arise  from  the  Progressive  Nature  of  Christ's 
Kiogdom."    The  infinite  superiority  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  kingdoms  of  tliis 
world,  is  in  notliing  more  manifestly  observed 
than  in  this,  that  while  they  rise  and  decline,  it 
is  an  ever  progressing,  imperishable  kingdom. 
We  see  these  worldly  kingdoms  rising  into 
power,  seizing  the  sceptre  of  a  wide-spread 
(lomiuioa,  and  after  a  career  of  fame  and 
glory,  going  down  into  obscurity,  leaving  be- 
hiud  little  else  than  a  name  on  the  page  Otf 
the  world's  history.    We  see  this  if  we  look 
at  Egypt.     Distinguished  for  her  learning, 
her  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences, 
her  agricultural  riches,  her  military  power, 
she  placed  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs  high 
above  the  inferior  sovereignties  of  surround- 
ing nations.    But  where  is  she  now?    The 
Mile,  the  object  of  her  pride,  the  source  of 
her  wealth,  still  rolls  its  fertilising  waters 
through  her  valleys ;  but  hers  is  now  a  tribu- 
tary people,  and  the   giant   pyramids   she 
reared  upon  her  plains  are  now  almost  the  only 
memoriais  of  her  ancient  greatness.     We  see 
this  if  we  look  at  Assyria.    Subjugating  one 
nation  after  another,  she  became  the  mistress 
of  a  great  part  of  Asia ;  but  her  sun  went 
down  in  darkness,  her  power  fell  from  h^ 
hand,  and  the  magnificent  cities  she  had  built 
crumbled  into  ruins,  and  were  lost  even  to  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  until  lately,  when  her 
sculptured    marbles,  the  beautiful  and    in- 
teresting monuments  of  her  art  and  her  great- 
ness, were  dug  out  from  the  mounds  of  earth 
with  which  the  hand  of  time  had  covered  them. 
Again,  we  see  this  if  we  look  at  Greece.  Under 
the  induence  of  a  love  of  art,  science,  and  let- 
ters, and  animated  by  a  heroism  that  ennobled 
the  humblest  of  her  sons,  Greece  ascended  in 
her  turn  the  throne  of  empire.  Bat  where  now 
is  her  supremacy  ?  The  climate  of  Greece  is  as 
line,  the  isles  of  Greece  are  as  beautiful  as 
ever,  the  plain  of  Marathon  and  the  straits  of 
ThermoplysB  are  still  there ;  but  living  art 
has  perished  from  her  land,  the  light  of  science 
has  gone  out,  even  the  exquisite  elegance  and 
purity  of  her  language  have  become  impaired, 
the  love  of  country  burns  but  feebly,   her 
heroes  are  no  more.    In  fine,  we  see  this  if 
we  look  at  Bome.    Springing  from  nothing, 
she  rapidly  stretched  the  wings  of  her  empire 
over  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  proudly 

Sroclaimed  herself  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
>at  who  owns  her  authority  now  ?  The  throne 


of  the  Ciesars  has  fallen,  their  imperial  sceptre 
has  departed  from  them,  the  city  of  their 
palaces  is  little  better  tlian  a  group  of  mona- 
roental  ruins,  the  rulers  of  Rome  are  an 
alliance  of  imbecility  and  despotism,  her 
people  are  Roman  citisens  no  more.  How 
different  is  all  this  from  the  history  that  be- 
longs to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the 
destiny  that  awaits  it.  In  the  facts  of  thnt 
history  the  severest  test  can  discover  no  ele- 
ments of  corruption,  no  seeds  of  decay,  no 
symptoms  of  decline.  Open  the  volume  of  that 
history,  and  you  wi  11  see  that  from  the  time 
when  Christ,  veiling  His  divinity  in  humanity, 
was  born  in  Bethlehem,  when  the  song  of  the 
herald  angels  poured  its  melody  on  the  ear  of 
night,  and  the  star  of  the  nativity  led  the 
sages  of  the  East  to  the  birtliplace  of  the 
new-born  King,  down  to  modern  times,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  has  been  making  progress. 
You  will  see  the  love,  faithi  prayers,  zeal, 
energy,  the  abundant  labours,  the  martyr 
spirit  of  the  Primitive  Church,  guided  and 
blessed  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  converting  many 
heathen  lands  into  portions  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. You  will  see  superstition  and  civil 
governments  thrusting  themselves  upon  the 
Church,  and  hindering  for  a  time  the  spread 
of  evangelical  Christianity ;  but,  following  on 
the  age  of  darkness,  you  will  see  Luther  in 
Germany,  Calvin  in  France,  Zuingle  in  Swit- 
zerland, Tindal  in  England,  Knox  in  our  own 
country,  and  many  others  with  them,  arising 
in  the  might  of  truth,  nobly  contending  for 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and 
honoured  by  God  to  extend  widely  through- 
out the  earth  the  boundaries  of  Christ's  king- 
dom. You  will  see  the  kindling  of  the  fires 
of  persecution,  but  at  the  same  time  also  the 
kindling  of  the  beacon  fires  of  truth;  and 
you  will  see  that  the  former  died  out,  but 
that  the  latter  are  burning  still.  You  will  see 
the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  following 
up  their  success,  and  diffusing  the  light  of 
Bible  truth  m  many  lands.  In  last  century 
vou  will  see  the  rise  of  our  own  churches,  and 
in  this  century  their  happy  union  and  great 
pr(»perity.  Passing  from'history,  look  at  the 
present  aspect  of  Christ's  kingdom.  How 
triumphant  the  progress  it  is  now  making! 
There  are  Britain  and  America,  with  their 
numerous  evangelical  churches,  with  their 
great  Bible,  tract,  and  missionary  societies, 
carrying  the  Gospel  into  neglected  districts 
at  home,  and  benighted  regions  abroad.  There 
are  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  even  Italy, 
with  bands  of  devoted  soldiers  of  Christ 
fighting  for  His  crown  and  kingdom,  aye,  and 
conquering  too.  Fight  on,  ye  noble  men; 
the  hands  of  believing  prayer  will  be  held  up 
for  you ;  the  sympathy  of  Christian  hearts 
will  go  out  towards  you ;  the  help  of  Scottish 
brothers  will  be  given  to  you;  and  rest 
assnred  ye  shall  win  the  day.  Popery  and 
infidelity  may  defy  you;  but  when  God's 
time  comes,  a  pebble  from  the  brook  in  the 
hand  of  a  stripling  will  lay  them  low.  See, 
too,  what  is  doing  in  heathen  lands.  The 
Scriptures  are  being  translated  into  different 
tongues;  Christian  churches  are  being  reared 
in  places  where  of  old  Satan  had  hi»  seat;  the 
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Sabbath  is  beings  banowed ;  idolatry,  snpereti- 
tion,  and  cmelty,  are  waxing  weaker;  the 
Lord  is  making  bare  His  holy  arm  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nations;  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  are 
seeing  the  salvation  of  our  God.  And  all 
this  shall  g^  on.  Of  the  increase  of  Christ's 
government,  prophecy  assures  us,  there  shall 
be  no  end.  The  heathen  shall  be  given  to 
Him  for  His  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  His  possession.  *  The  glonr 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh 
shall  see  it  together ;  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it."  Yes,  history,  observa- 
tion, and  prophecy  mingle  their  voices  to- 
gether, and  proclaim  the  Incontrovertible 
fact,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  founded  on 
truth,  righteousness,  and  peace,  upheld  by 
Almighty  .power,  governed  Dy  unerring  wis- 
dom, and  waving  in  the  sight  of  the  nations 
the  banner,  not  of  force  but  of  love,  the 
banner  of  the  Lord,  is  advancing  in  a  career 
of  extension  and  glory,  which  is  without  a 
parallel  in  time,  and  the  duration  of  which 
will  be  co-equal  with  eternity.  But  if  Christ's 
kingdom  be  a  progressive  kingdom,  it  is  plain 
that  a  very  important  duty  devolves  upon  us, 
who  are  the  subjects  of  it  It  is  the  duty  of 
promoting  that  progress  by  every  means  in 
our  power.  As  a  Church,  we  are  under  pe- 
culiar obligations  to  discharge  this  duty. 
Little  more  than  a  century  has  passed  over 
our  Church,  and  by  the  goodness  of  God  we 
tSLti  now  number  about  500  congregations  as 
having  grown  out  of  the  few  little  flocks  that 
attended  on  the  ministrations  of  its  founders. 
Not  half  of  that  time  has  passed  over  us  since 
we  became  a  missionary  Church ;  and  now,  as 
you  heard  from  the  report,  we  have  missions 
m  Canada,  Australia,  Jamaica,  Calabar,  and 
Caffraria.  As  a  portion  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
we  have  made  great  progress.  The  Lord  has 
highly  honoured  and  blessed  us,  and  He  ex- 
pects that  we  will  honour  Hinu  It  is  our  duty 
to  hold  fast  the  Word  of  Life.  It  is  also  our 
duty  to  hold  it  forth.  But  looking  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  numbers^  to  the  increase  of  the 
liberality  of  our  people,  to  the  increase  of 
the  missionary  spirit  amongst  us,  I  hold  it  to 
be  the  special  and  solemn  duty  of  our  Church 
to  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  giving  effect  to 
the  last  command  of  Christ — "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  "We  are  carrying  on  several  great 
missions ;  this  very  year  we  have  sent  out  an 
unprecedented  number  of  missionaries  to 
various  fields ;  and  all  this  is  attended  with 
great  expenditure.  We  must  g^  on.  We 
must  maintain  and  strengthen  every  position 
we  have  taken.  In  the  strength  of  Christ  we 
are  able  for  the  duty.  Shame  on  us  if  we  flag 
or  fail.  In  the  late  Russian  war  the  besiegfers 
made  trenches  and  fortificationfL  and  having 
secured  one  position,  proceeded  to  make 
another  and  another  in  advance.  Their  aim 
was  to  take  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  The 
case  is  very  much  the  same  with  us"  This 
world  is  the  rightful  property  of  our  King :  a 
large  part  of  it  is  loyal ;  but  a  still  larger  part 
is  held  by  an  usurper  and  by  rebel  hosts.  We 
compose  one  of  the  armies  sent  against  this 
usurper;  we  have  secured  important  posi- 


tions ;  these  vre  must  strengthen  and  advance 
to  others.  Let  us  then  labour  and  struggle 
on,  in  the  firm  confidence  that  the  time  will 
come,  in  God^s  good  providence,  when  Christ 
will  sway  His  sceptre  over  a  world  conquered 
by  His  love,  redeemed  by  His  grace,  and  re- 
fulgent with  the  glory  of  a  new  creation.  Do 
we  require  encouragements  for  such  a  duty 
as  this  ?  If  so,  we  will  find  one  in  our  past 
success.  I  am  told  that  about  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  a  discussion  took  place  in 
Synod  as  to  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of 
L.400  on  missions.  Some  worthy  members  of 
Synod  were  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  making 
such  an  expenditure.  Well,  the  sum  was  ex- 
pended, and  no  harm  ensued.  By  and  bye, 
the  yearly  expenditure  was  increased,  till 
about  twelve  years  ago,  it  amounted  to  aboat 
L.5000.  Now,  however,  the  yearly  expendi- 
ture has  reached  no  less  a  sum  than  L.20,000, 
and  I  am  assured  it  will  go  on  increasing.  I 
say  to  the  pastors  of  the  Church—Do  not  be 
afraid  of  the  people.  Ask  them,  if  they 
grudge  the  contributions  they  have  been  giv- 
ing from  year  to  year  ?  Ask  them,  if  any  of 
them  are  a  whit  poorer  to-day,  because  of 
their  having  given  these  contributions  ?  On 
reflection,  I  am  not  sure  that  1  should  advise 
you  to  put  these  questions.  Many  of  yoar 
people  would  feel  pain  were  you  to  put-thero. 
'  Grudge  what  we  have  given  !*  No,  all  we 
have  we  got  from  Christ,  all  we  have  is  His ; 
our  only  feeling  is  we  have  given  so  little. 
'Poorer  for  what  was  given!*  No,  we  may 
not  have  much,  but  ours  has  been  the  widow's 
cake,  never  done — the  widow's  cruise,  never 
empty.  The  past  then  shows  we  need  not 
fear  for  funds.  It  shows  also  we  need  not 
fear  for  men.  When  our  missions  were  com- 
menced, we  felt  it  necessary  to  proceed  caa- 
tiously  ;  but  God  strengthened  us,  guided  us 
to  the  occupation  of  important  locations,  and 
provided  us  from  time  to  time  with  suitable 
agents,  and  in  many  cases  remarkably  coun- 
tenanced and  blessed  the  labours  of  our  mis- 
sionaries. For  all  this  let  us  thank  Him,  and 
take  courage.  We  will  find  another  encour- 
agement in  our  present  prosperity.  With  har- 
mony in  our  congregations — with  a  willing- 
ness in  the  case  of  the  large  majority,  if  not 
in  all,  to  help  one  another,  and  to  co-operate 
in  the  common  cause — with  vital  godliness 
dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  large  numbers  of  our 
people — with  the  prosecution  by  many  con- 
gregations of  a  variety  of  schemes  of  Christian 
benevolence — with  an  overflowing  treasury, 
and  with  so  large  a  body  of  united,  talented, 
and  fttithful  pastors — and  all  this  in  combina- 
tion with  the  prosecution  of  our  Synod  mis- 
sion schemes — it  is  impossible  but  to  feel  that 
our  present  prosperity  not  only  makes  it  a' 
duty  to  go  on  vigorously  vnth  our  missionary 
operations,  but  forms  one  of  the  strongest  en- 
couragements we  could  have  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duty.  Look,  in  fine,  for  encourage- 
ment to  the  certainty  of  future  triumphs. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  our  mission- 
aries, God  has  added  many  souls  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  He  has  lighted  up  the 
homes  of  many  families  with  gladness.  He  has 
converted  many  a  desolate  region  into  a  gar- 
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den  of  the  Lord ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  all 
the  good  which  oar  Church  has  been  honoured 
to  do  in  the  days  that  are  gone,  will  be  as  nor- 
thing when  compared  with  the  large  amount 
of  good  which  is  yet  before  her  to  achieve. 
Press  on,  then,  in  the  work  to  which  you 
have  put  your  bands.  New  and  more  glori- 
008  successes  are  before  you.  Through  you, 
many  lands  will  yet  enjoy  Gospel  light  and 
liberty.  Succeeding  generations  in  these 
lands  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed. 
Christ  will  own  and  sustain  you  in  the  work  ; 
and  when  your  work  is  done,  how  sweet  a 
thought  will  it  be  to  your  souls  that  this  grace 
enabled  you  to  assist  in  bringing  from 
amongst  the  heathen,  many  sons  and  daugh* 
ters  to  glory.  My  hearths  desire  for  you  is, 
that  you  may  be  honoured  by  your  Divine 
Master  to  win  many  souls  to  Him,  and  to  be 
more  and  more  extensively  instrumental  in 
hastening  on  the  advent  of  that  glorious  day, 
when  the  cry  shall  be  heard — "  Babylon  is 
fallen,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  of  His 
Christ." 

The  Rev.  Professor  La  Harpb,  from  Geneva, 
gave  an  interesting  and  eloquent  address  on 
"  The  Present  Aspect  of  the  Work  of  Christ 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe."  In  referring 
to  the  present  condition  of  France,  he  said — 
Foreigners  generally  visiting  that  country  are 
struck  with  the  amiability  of  the  people. 
Philosophy  has  done  much  good  for  France, 
but  tt  has  also  done  much  evil ;  and  I  was 
more  than  once  struck  with  this  fact,  that  the 
more  learned  they  are,  the  feurther  they  are 
from  God.  Many  of  the  higher  class  there 
show  a  great  deal  of  indifference  and  sceptic- 
um.  They  are  not  aware  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  truth.  They  ask,  like  Pilate^~ 
"What  is  truth?"     And  why  should   the 

Question  remain  without  an  answer?  Why 
0  they  doubt  the  existence  of  truUi  ?  Be- 
cause they  have  never  seen  the  acting  of  truth 
upon  believing  souls.  Christians  are  still  few 
and  unknown  there.  But  turning  to  Italy, 
and  to  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  there  is 
a  more  interesting  field  of  missions.  There 
are  a  great  many  there  who  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, a  great  many  who  believe.  We  have 
brethren  in  Italy  whom  we  shall  meet  before 
the  throne  of  God.  They  believe  in  the  same 
Lord,  in  the  same  Saviour,  and  in  the  same 
atoning  blood,  and  they  repel  the  delusive 
superstitions  of  Popery.  Perhaps  they  are  not 
placed  in  circumstances  where  their  testi- 
mony might  be  brought  out  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, but  the  Spirit  is  lit  within  their  hearts, 
and  with  the  blessing  of  God  it  shall  not  be 
quenched.  Although  this  is  a  work  of  which 
not  mnch  can  be  said,  it  is  a  positive  increase 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  there  Jesus  has 
many  people.  There  is  a  harvest  there,  and 
it  is  whitening  to  the  sickle,  and  why  should 
it  not  be  gathered  in  ?  In  conclusion,  he 
said,  I  bring  you  the  thanks  of  our  brethren 
of  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  who 
have  been  for  so  many  years  mightily  helped 
by  you  in  their  labours,  and  who  hope  to  be 
>o  again.  They  feel  it— and  I  feel  it  a  privi- 
lege to  be  their  mouthpiece  to  speak  it  in  this 


Assembly — that  our  hands  are  strenffthened 
not  only  by  the  boon,  but  by  the  hand  which 
reacheth,  and  by  the  heart  which  gives.  Yes, 
**  Come  over  and  help  us  1"  That  is  the  cry 
of  our  societies  to  our  brethren  in  Scotland, 
and  those  who  cannot  come  over  in  body  and 
help  us  in  person,  let  them  come  over  in  spirit 
by  their  prayers,  and  come. over  in  their 
means  by  their  substance,  that  thus  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  may  be  extended.  We  have 
had  in  the  Theological  School  in  Geneva, 
several  Scotch  students,  and  I  am  glad  to  give 
them  my  testimony,  and  I  say  more,  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  their  exemplary  con- 
duct, for  their  excellent  influence  upon  the 
other  students,  especially  for  their  iiolding 
fast  to  those  doctrines  which  they  have  learned 
among  you.  Out  of  your  churches  we  have 
had  many  young  men  students  of  divinity. 
They  have  had  a  blessed  influence  on  our  own 
students  ;  and  this  is  one  more  reason  why 
those  bonds  of  union,  those  bands  of  brotherly 
love,  and  our  brotherly  intercourse  should  be 
strengthened,  that  the  power  of  God  may  be 
niade  stronger  and  stronger,  and  that  the 
testimony  may  be  sustained  and  maintained 
until  the  end,  against  all  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  till  the  whole  earth  is  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

The  Rev.  F.  Monod,  Paris,  delivered  an 
attractive  address  on  "  The  Reign  of  the  Di- 
vine Saviour — a  security  that  the  means  will 
be  provided  adequate  to  the  Duties  and  Exi- 
gencies of  the  Church." 

The  benediction  was  then  pronounced,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 

JEWISH  EDUCATIONAL  UJSTITUTION  IN  EGYPT. 

Dr  SoMEBViLLB  Stated  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Missions  had  considered 
the  application  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Philip  of 
Alexandria,  Egypt^  requesting  aid  for  the 
educational  institution  attached  to  the  Jewish 
Mission  there;  but  that  they  declined  to 
entertain  the  application,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Synod  could  render  no  aid  to  an  educa- 
tional institution  under  the  management  of 
a  society  with  which  they  were  unconnected, 
and  over  the  operations  of  which  they  had  no 
control. — The  Synod  expressed  approval  of 
what  the  committee  had  done. 

MR  WHITECKOSS'  LICENSURE. 

Dr  SoMERviLLE  narrated  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions  had  requested  the  Presby- 
tery of  Dundee  to  prescribe  trials  for  Mr 
Whitecross,  formerly  a  missionary  in  Dundee, 
with  a  view  to  his  being  licensed  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Grand  Caymanas.  Mr  Wliite- 
cross  had  been  four  sessions  at  college,  but 
had  not  attended  the  Theological  Hall ;  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  the  presbytery  depart- 
ing from  the  usual  course  in  licensing  Mr 
Whitecross  without  passing  through  the  usual 
curriculum.  . 

Mr  MuiB  of  Newtyle  also  addressed  the 
Court  in  explanation  of  the  course  they  had 
taken  in  having  licensed  Mr  Whitecross. 
Both  the  Mission  Board  and  the  presbytery 
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now  asked  for  an  indemnity  for  what  they  had 
done. 

The  Synod,  on  the  motion  of  Dr  Johnston 
of  Limeldlns,  while  approving*  of  what  had 
been  done  in  the  case  by  the  Mission  Board 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee,  resolved  that 
it  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  precedent  in 
any  future  case. 

PRESBrXEBT  AT  OLD  CALABAB. 

Dr  SoMERviLLE  uext  reported,  that  a  com- 
mnnicntion  had  been  received  by  the  Mission 
Board  from  the  missionaries  at  Old  Calabar, 
,  of  date  6th  December  last,  giving  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  for- 
mation there  of  a  Missionary  Presbytery,  for 
reg^ulating  the  ecclesiastical  affaira  of  the 
mission,  and  requesting  authority  from  the 
Mission  Board  to  this  effect.  The  Board 
felt  that  it  did  not  belong  to  them  to  grant 
such  an  authority ;  and  they  had  agreed  to 
present  this  matter  to  the  Synod,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  Synod  should  grant  the  autho- 
rity craved,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Synod. 

Dr  W.  Johnston  of  Limekilns  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  having  a  presbytery  constituted 
consisting  solely  of  clerical  members.  That 
did  not  exist  at  home. 

The  MoDEBATOB  said  the  monopoly  did 
exist  here. 

Dr  W.  Johnston  said  he  was  not  aware  of 
that  before^  and  he  was  glad  it  had  been 
mentioned.  If  there  was  a  small  number  of 
individuals  that  had  not  a  session,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Synod  to.  see  that  there  be  a 
session.  A  presbytery  without  elders  existed 
surreptitiously  in  the  Church,  and  the  evil 
ought  at  once  to  be  remedied.  This  request 
was  rather  premature.  He  would  have  no 
objection  to  grant  it,  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
any  valid  advantage  could  be  gained  from 
constituting  them  into  what  was  called  a 
presbytery.  It  might  lead  to  great  disad- 
vantages. Suppose  a  little  controversy  were 
to  arise,  and  the  mifssionaries  were  to  become 
divided  amongst  themselves.  He  would  there- 
fore move  that  the  application  from  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  request  from  the  Mission 
Board,  he  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  Bubo  ESS  of  Glasgow  seconded  the 
motion. 

Some  further  discussion  took  place  on  this 
point,  to  which  a  termination  was  put  by  Dr 
Somerville  rising  and  saying,  that,  after  what 
had  passed,  he  would  much  rather  that  the 
petition  from  the  missionaries  was  allowed  to 
he  on  the  table ;  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

SLAYEBT  IN  CALABAR. 

Mr  Pablane  of  Tranent,  said  that  last 
year  he  had  asked  the  Missitm  Secretary 
what  efforts  the  missionaries  at  Calabar  had 
made,  and  what  success  had  attended  their 
efforts  to  carry  into  effect  the  deed  of  Synod 
in  1855,  or.  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  liad 
to  put  the  same  question  now.  Reference 
had  been  made  to  the  treaty  formed  with  the 
assi^^tance  of  the  Synod's  m^issionarics  in  re- 
building Old  Town,  in  which  treaty  there  is 
an  article  prohibiting  the  murder  of  slaves 


at  the  deatii  of  their  masters  ;  but  in  that 
treaty  there  was  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  itself.  Probably  the  missionaries 
found  it  impossible  or  inexpedient  to  iotru- 
dnce  an  article  on  that  subject,  but  it  was 
desirable  to  have  an  explanatitni  of  the  matter. 
Mr  Parlane  also  read  a  series  of  questions  on 
the  same  subject,  as  to  how  many  slaveholders 
were  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  'at  Old  Calabar  ?  how  many  slaves 
each  of  them  held — how  many  for  trade,  and 
how  many  for  domestic  service  ?  etc. 

Dr  Bbown  of  Dalkeith,  said  it  was  for  the 
Synod  to  say  whether  Dr  Somerville  should 
be  asked  to  answer  these  questions,  and  he 
(Dr  B.)  objected  to  them  being  answered. 
At  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings, 

Dr  W.  Johnston  said,  advantage  had  b^n 
taken,  in  quarters  where  they  would  not  have 
expected  it,  of  the  decision  come  to  on  this 
subject.  He  had  in  his  possession  a  largre 
almanac,  whieh  gave  a  short  account  of  their 
denomination.  That  account  did  not  occupy 
forty  lines,  and  tlie  two  or  three  concluding 
lines  said,  "  This  denomination  has  agreed  to 
receive'slaveholders  into  their  communion  at 
Calabar."  Anything  more  calculated  to  give 
a  misrepresentation  of  their  body  could  not 
be  conceived. 

Mr  Pbinolb,  Newcastle,  regretted  to  hare 
to  say  that  he  had  heard,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  that  the  impression  was  abroad  that 
by  their  decision  there  was  at  least  something 
like  a  sanctioning  of  this  system.  It,  there- 
fore, appeared  to  him  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance  to  adopt  means  to  do  away  with 
that  impression. 

Mr  HuTTON,  Paisley,  had  as  mnch  confi- 
dence as  any  in  the  integrity  and  anti-slavery 
zeal  of  their  missionaries  in  Calabar,  but  it 
was  not  enough  to  say  that  their  brethren 
were  thoroughly  anti-slavery  men,  seeing  that 
there  were  differences  as  to  what  slavery  was. 
What  he  should  like  to  be  at  was  the' prac- 
tical effect  of  this  new  declaration  taken  by 
their  churches  in  Calnhar.  He  proposed  the 
follow in<ir  motion '- — *'  That  the  Mission  Board 
be  instructed  to  request  the  missionaries  at 
Calabar  to  present  to  the  Synod  a  statement 
regarding  the  relations  of  any  members  of  the 
Church  there  to  the  native  system  of  slavery, 
that  it  may  more  definitely  apprehend  the 
nature  of  these  relations,  and  be  better  able 
to  determine  how  far  tlie  testimony  and  in- 
fluence of  our  Church  in  Calabar  is  effective 
in  restraining  that  nefarious  and  anti-Chris- 
tian system,  and  in  impressing  the  natire 
mind  with  a  sense  of  its  antagonism  to  the 
principles  of  our  Church." 

Mr  Pringle,  Newcastle,  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. There  was  no  doubt,  he  said,  of  the 
fact  that,  in  several  quarters — and  some  of 
these  very  influential  quarters — there  seemed 
to  be  an  impression  that  there  was  something 
like  the  indirect  sanctioning  of  this  system  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  and  certainly  they 
ought  to  adopt  some  means  to  remove  it. 

Dr  Somerville  recollected,  when  he  was 
in  the  Logic  Class,  he  was  taught  that  rt\A- 
Uons  were  the  most  difficult  things  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  and  lie  thou£^t  it  would  puzzle  a 
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very  logical  mind  to  see  what  was  the  mean- 
in;;:  of  this  motion. 

Mr  THOMA.S  proposed  as  an  amendment, 
"  That  the  Mission  Board  request  the  mis* 
sioiiaries  at  Calabar  to  present  to  the  Synod 
a  statement  of  the  operation  of  the  Synod's 
r&'folution  in  re^^ard  to  the  admission  of  the 
native  members  to  the  Churcli  there." 

Dt*  Thomson  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr  Wit.LiA..\i  MARSHiiLL  did  notthinlc  they 
needed  to  go  to  their  missionaries  at  Calabar 
oti  this  matter.  He  was  not  aware  that  in  all 
the  reports  that  had  come  under  his  notice, 
he  had  any  information  to  enable  him  to  see 
how  many  slaveholders  there  were  in  their 
Church  at  Calabar.  He  should  desire  such 
information.  He  would,  therefore,  rather 
propose,  "  That  the  Mission  Board  be  in- 
structed to  ascertain  how  many  slaveholders 
tliere  are  in  connection  with  their  Church  at 
Calabar." 

Mr  RoBRBTSON  of  Stowe  deprocated  the 
patting  of  a  question  iu  a  form  that  implied 
the  existence  of  slavery  amon^  tlie  Church 
members  there.  He  believed  that  iu  the 
Culabar  churches  there  were  no  slaveholders. 
Id  the  sense  in  which  that  expression  is 
usually  understood,  and  that  the  missionaries 
had  honestly  acted  oat  the  anti-sLivery  spirit. 

.Mr  Hotton's  motion  and  Mr  Thomas' 
amendment  were  then  put  to-  the-  vote,  when 
the  latter  was  carried. 

DIVISIONS  IN  AUSTRALIAN  PRESBTTEBT. 

The  Clerk  then  read  the  following  petition 
from  the  Rev.  Alex.  D.  Kiuinmont  and  others, 
in  Victoria,  /Australia,  to  be  recognised  as  a 
presbytery  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 
"  Tj  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 

Chnrckt  Scotland,  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on 

ith  May  itiol;  the  Petition  of  the  Undsr- 

signed 
Humbly  sheweth, — 

"  That  while  deeply  sensible  of  the  sin  of 
unwarranted  divisions  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  of  the  duty  of  cultivating  bro- 
therly love,  and  of  exercising  mutual  forbear- 
ance, we  have  yet  felt  ourselves  constrained 
to  withdraw  from  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Victoria,  and  form  ourselves  into  a 
presbytery  in  connection  with  our  parent 
Church.  To  this  step  we  have  been  led, 
finding  it  impossible  to  carry  out  her  prin- 
ciples ill  connection  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Synod  of  Victoria ;  and  that  we  may 
hold  her  Htandards,  and  observe  Iter  form  of 
government  in  their  entireness. 

"  Seeing  that,  after  much  deliberation  and 
prayer  for  Divine  guidance,  we  felt  convinced 
that  fidelity  required  us  to  resolve  on  the 
course  we  have  taken,  we  humbly  trust  that 
your  venerable  Court  will  sanction  it,  and  re- 
co;^niiae  as  as  a  presbytery  of  your  Church, 
that,  under  your  authority,  we  may  more  fully 
carry  out  the  great  and  benevolent  designs  of 
your  Mission  to  this  colony, — the  conversion 
and  edification  of  souls,  and  the  building  up 
a  Cimrch  ou  a  right  basis, — a  Church  that 
may  be  powerfully  and  increasingly  influen- 
tial for  good,   by  a  faithful  adherence  to 


parity  of  doctrine  and  strictness  of  discipline  | 
and  your  Petitioners,  as  iu  dot/  boana,  will 
pray. 

'*  Alexander  D.  Kininicont,  Minister. 

David  Chapman,  Minister. 

Pbtbh  M'Cbackbn,  Elder. 

Jambs  Turneb,  Elder." 
Dr  Sohbbvillb  referred  to  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  parties  in  Australia,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  differences  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  brethren  there,  and  the  petitionee 
having  found  it  impracticable  to  co-operate 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Charch  of  Vic- 
toria, resolved  to  form  tliemselves  into  a 
presbytery  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  division,  the  Synod  in  Victoria 
was  separated  into  three  parts,  the  co- 
pastorate  between  Mr  Hamsay  and  Mr 
Ballantyne  having  been  dissolved^  Tt>ese 
brethren  had  gone  out  from  among  them- 
selves, and  the  Board  of  Missions  had  come 
to  the  conclusioiv  to- recommend  to  the  Synod 
the  following  resolution  :—'*  That  the  Synod, 
looking  at  the  divided  and  weakened  state  of 
the  brethren  who  recently  formed  the  Synod 
of  Victoria,  and  desirous  to  heal  their  divi- 
sions, and  to  promote  the  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  iu 
Victoria,  earnestly  and  affectionately  advise 
the  three  parties  into  which  the  Synod  has 
l>een  split,  first,  to  overlook  all  past  differ- 
ences ;  secondly,  to  form  themselves  into  a 
Synod,  adopting  the  same  standard  as  the 
Honae  Charch,  and  to  agree  to  regulate  their 
procedure  by  the  same  forms  as  far  as  these 
were  applicable  ;  and  thirdly,  that  while,  as 
a  ^nod,  they  shall  be  independent  in  their 
jurisdiction,  they  are  ia  ministerial  and 
Christian  connection  with  the  Home  Synod, 
who  are  prepared  to  give  them  a  standing  in 
the-  Charch  similar  to  that  they  enjoyed  at 
home.*^  If  the  Synod  should  see  its  way  to 
adopt  this  resolution,  they  would  get  their 
brethren  re-united  on  a  basis  of  doctrine 
and  government  exactly  the  same  as  their 
own  ;  and  if  they  were  able  to  report  at  next 
meeting  of  Synod  that  this  had  taken  place 
tiiey  would^all  rejoice. 

Mr  Bkll,  Newcastle,  moved,  **  That  the 
Synod  adopt  the  resolution  suggested  by  the 
Mission  Board,"  and  he  thought  it  was  the 
wisest  thing  they  could  do  in-  the  circum- 
stances; and  he  hoped,  by  next  meeting  of 
Synod,  all  the- brethren  connected  with  these 
different  parties  would  be  brought  to  a  better 
mind  in  reference  to  one  another. 

Mr  MuiB  of  Leith  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

MISSION  TO  the  jews. 

The  following  overture  from  the  Presl^- 
te^y  of  Ejlmornock,  in  favour  of  a  special 
mission  to  the  Jews,  waa<submitted — "  Where- 
as there  are  very  many  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham-  according,  to  the  flesh  in  various 
parts  of  Africa,,  which  is  oar  chosen  field  of 
missionary  operation^;  and  whereas  native 
agency  in  mission  work  is  much  to  l>e  desired,, 
and  is  specially  needed  among  the  Jews ;  and 
farther,   whereas   the  United  Presbyterian 
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Chnrch  is  already  contribating  largely  to- 
wards tlie  support  of  missions  to  that  inte- 
resting people — a  work  which  we  mij^bt  ac- 
complish' at  once  more  economically  and 
more  efficiently  through  our  Mission  Board 
— it  is  hereby  overtured  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Kilmarnock,  that  the  Synod  should  forthwith 
resolve  to  add  a  Jewish  branch  to  our  pre- 
sent Missionary  organization." 

There  was  also  submitted  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  "  Scottish  Society  for  the  Conversion  of 
Israel,"  to  the  effect,  that  the  United  Presby- 
terian Synod  add  a  Jewish  branch  to  its  al- 
ready existing  Missions. 

Dr  Bbucb  of  Newmilns  supported  the  over- 
ture.   He  said,  the  Jews  have  a  general  claim 
on  our  sympathy,  as  a  part  of  the  fallen 
family  of  Adam.    But,  in  addition  to  this, 
they  have  a  special  claim  as  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  father  of  the   faithful,  and  the 
friend    of   God.    The    Scriptures  attach  a 
mysterious  importance  to  the  progenitors  of 
the  Jews,  and  tell  us  that  God  has  a  respect 
to  the  childr^  for  the  fathers'  sakes.    Moses 
puts  God  in  mind  of  His  covenant  with  the 
Patriarchs,  and  on  this  ground  pleads  for  de- 
liverance, and  not  in   vain.      "Remember 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Israel,  thy  servants, 
to  whom  Thou  swanst  by  Thine  own  name ;'' 
and  the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  that  he  in- 
tended to  do  unto  them.    Paul's  heart  glowed 
with  intense  love  to  the  Jews,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  were  his  own  countrymen,  but  be- 
cause they  were  a  people  whose  descent  was 
most  illustrious,  whose  relationship  to  Messiah 
was  very  close,  and  whose  connection  with  God 
by  solemn  covenant  grave  them  a  place  and  a 
position  peculiar  to  themselves.    Now,  if  wo 
be  actuated  by  a  right  spirit,  we  will  have 
kindred  feelings  towards  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham.   "We  will  think  of  them  as  once  distin- 
guished for  privileges,  high  in  honour,  and 
near  to  God,  and  will  be  anxious  that  they 
no  longer  wander,  as  at  present,  unhonoured 
and   uncompassionated,  but   that   they   be 
brought  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and 
be  sharers  in  its  privileges  and  blessings  and 
honours.    The  Jews  have  also  a  claim  on  our 
sympathy,  because   their    conversion  must 
precede  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles^    Though 
the  Gospel  long  ago  burst  the  boundaries  by 
which  it  was  formerly  confined,  and  visited 
the  darkened  abodes  of  the  Gentiles,  still 
there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
them  groping  in  darkness,  and  sitting  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death.    But  the  Scrip- 
tures warrant  us  to  anticipate  a  period,  when, 
in  a  higher  degree  than  heretofore,  the  hea- 
then shall  be  given  to  Christ  as  His  heritage, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  as  His  pos- 
session, and  when  all  ends  of  the  earth  shall  re- 
member and  turn  to  the  Lord.    But  this  is  to 
be  preceded  by  the  restoration  of  the  Jews, 
and  is  to  be  brought  about  in  some  degree  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Jews.  "  Mthe  cast- 
ing away  of  them  was  the  reconciling  of  the 
world,  what  will  the  receiving  of  them  be  but 
as  life  from  the  dead  ?"    It  will  furnish  new 
and  impressive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel— evidence  that  cannot  fail  to  arrest 


the  attention,  and  draw  forth  the  consent  of 
the  Gentile  world  ;  and  it  will  give  being  to 
a  host  of  Jewish  niissionaries,  who  will  be 
active  and  zealous  in  the  service  of  Christ, 
and  eminently  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles.  And  oh  !  how  zealous  shall 
these  missionaries  be  when  the  veil  is  re- 
moved, 4nd  when  they  come  to  feel  their  obliga- 
tion to  Him  whom  their  fathers  crucified,  and 
whom  they  themselves  despised,  and  rejected, 
and  execrated !  Such  is  God's  appointed 
order  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  ;  and 
therefore,  if  we  would  seek  the  conversion  of 
the  world,  we  should  seek  especially  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jews.  As  many  of  our  con- 
gregations are  already  contribating  to  the 
support  of  the  Jewish  Missionary  Society,  the 
adoption  of  such  an  overture  as  this  is  not  so 
much  a  call  to  new  exercise  of  liberality  as  the 
opening  up  of  a  netr  channel  in  which  their 
present  liberality  may  flow,  and  in  which  it 
may  reach  its  intended  object  at  less  expense 
than  in  the  present  channel.  It  is  feared  by 
some,  that  were  this  Synod  to  institute  a 
Mission  to  the  Jews,  and  supersede  tbe  Jewish 
Missionary  Society,  in  which  many  of  our 
Independent  brethren  take  an  interest,  this 
might  sever  a  bond  of  union  between  them 
and  us,  and  might  issue  in  coldness  and  aliena- 
tion of  spirit.  Now,  were  this  to  happen,  none 
would  regret  it  more  than  myself,  because  I 
esteem  these  brethren,  and  because  they  and 
I  think  alike  on  a  great  question,  that  is,  in 
my  opinion,  closely  connected  with  the  purity 
of  the  Church  and  welfare  of  the  world.  But 
I  have  no  fear  of  the  alienation  referred  to ; 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  gone  into  as  will  preserve  and 
promote  brotherly  feeling,  whilst  it  will  se- 
cure the  object  of  this  overture. 

Mr  Symington,   Kilmarnock,  also  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  overture,  and,  referring  to  the 
catholic    basis  on   which    the    mission   was 
founded,  said  that  the  Church  was  paying  too 
high  a  price  for  this  catholic  basis.    By  hav- 
ing a  distinct  society,  and  the  money  thus 
passing  through  their  own  hands,  they  would 
not  only  save  a  considerable  amount  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  but  do  the  work  much 
more    effectively    and     energetically.     The 
Glasgow  African  Missionary  Society  worked 
well  for  a  time,  but  soon  became  compara- 
tively feeble.     With  the  Scottish  Missionary 
Society,  the  result  was  the  same.    Although 
the  catholic  basis  was  a  good  theory,  it  had 
wrought  very  ill  in  practice.    Denominational 
societies  were  not  necessarily  sectarian.  Some 
arrangements  might  be  come  to,  by  which 
they  might  still  continue,  to  a  large  extent, 
to  co-operate  with  the  brethren  who  had  been 
working  along  with  them  so  long  in   this 
mission,  and  they  should  thus  have  more 
unity  of  council  and  unity  of  action. 

Dr  John  Bhown,  Edinburgh,  said— He 
had  long  felt  that  their  Church  had  never 
taken  up  a  distinct  place  in  a  work  so  obvi- 
ously belonging  to  the  whole  Church  of  God, 
as  the  use  of  means  for  restoring  the  poor  self- 
expatriated  children  of  Israel.  As  a  Chnrch, 
they  had  hitherto  absolutely  done  nothing; 
and  they  should  feel  themselves  obliged  to  the 
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Presbytery  of  BLilinamock  for  puttiDg  them  in 
mind  of  an  important  piece  of  long-neglected 
duty.  Acting  by  themselveg  as  a  Cburcb, 
there  was  a  probability  of  their  working  more 
effectually  than  through  the  instrumentality 
of  any  society.  It  appeared  that  the  Society 
in  existence — the  Catholic  Society — was  sup- 
ported, to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  funds  of 
this  Church,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  these  funds  might  be  easily  raised 
to  any  extent  that  was  at  all  likely  to  be 
called  fur.  He  cordially  rejoiced  in  the  pro- 
posal. He  hoped  the  Synod  would  go  into  it 
heartily  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  bless- 
iug  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
would  rest  with  them  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  great  and  important  work. 

Dr  RoB»ON,  Glasgow,  differed  somewhat 
from  the  opinions  already  expressed  ;  but  he 
trusted,  nevertheless,  that  his  brethren  would 
have  some  sympathy  with  him  when  he  told 
them  that  he  was  President  of  ihe  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  Israel,  having  succeeded  Dr 
King  in  that  office.  He  had  listened  with 
intense  delight  to  the  beautiful  address  with 
which  this  discussion  was  opened,  and  to  the 
adlress  of  their  venerable  father — to  whose 
opinion  they  were  all  disposed  to  bow.;  and 
had  these  statements  heen  made  under -ordi- 
nary circumstances,  he  should,  with  a  heart 
as  warm  and  cordial  as  that  of  any  brother 
within  these  walls,  say  Amen  J  lie  agreed 
that,  as  a  Church,  they  ought  to  make  this  a 
matter  of  action  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  and 
were  he  not  persuaded  that  this  was  done 
through  the  Society  which  already  existed, 
and  which  their  adoption  of  this  overture 
would  to  all  intents  and  purposes  set  aside, 
he  should  not  be  here  in  the  way  of  opposing 
their  taking  this  action.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  it  had  been  stated  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  funds  of  that  Society  was 
contributed  by  their  own  Church.  It  was  so. 
Out  of  an  income  of  L.1400  or  L.1500,  up- 
wards of  L.  1 000  was  contributed  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  history  of  the 
Society  was  this.  It  was  originally  a  small 
Society,  supported  by  Independent  and  Bap- 
tist Christians  in  Glasgow.  At  that  time 
they  had  no  mission  to  the  Jews  ;  and  feel- 
ing that  there  was  the  want  of  a  channel  in 
which  the  sympathies  of  their  Church  might 
flow,  having  this  existing  organization  made 
to  their  hand,  they  entered  into  connection 
with  their  brethren,  and  had  wrought  har- 
moniously with  them  from  that  time  till  now. 
It  was  quite  true,  that,  supposing  the  opera- 
tions of  that  Society  were  to  be  taken  up  in 
connection  with  their  existing  missionary 
arrangements,  the  operations  would  be  con- 
ducted at  less  expense  than  by  a  society 
which  had  just  been  rising  to  its  present  posi- 
tion. Of  course,  a  considerable  expenditure 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  the 
position  which  it  now  occupied ;  still  there 
were  other  conditions  which,  at  least,  should 
make  them  hesitate  before  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion suggested.    He  was  not  sure  that, 

with  this  amount  of  extra  energy  being 
brought  to  bear  on  their  own  congregations, 
a  similar  amount  would  be  raised  by  the 


operation  of  the  ordinary  machinery,  and 
that  they  would  not  find  congregations  pre- 
pared to  set  apart  a  portion  of  their  funds 
for  that  purpose,  and  say  they  would  pay  that 
to  the  Jews.  ,He  remembered,  about  ten 
years  ago,  when  be  joined  the  Society,  an  In- 
dependent brother  said  to  him  that  they  were 
rather  dangerous  persons  to  take  in,  for  they 
would  swallow  up  the  Society.  He  stated 
that  he  trusted  no  saoh  result  would  arise. 
He  knew  the  interest  Mr  Symington  had 
taken  in  this  Society.  He  knew  th«  valuable 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  it ;  and 
they  knew  it  was  with  feelings  of  pain  that  he 
now  came  forward  to  make  the  proposition 
which  he  did.  He  (Dr  B.)  felt  it  very  hard 
to  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  Glasgow,  and  to 
say  to  these  brethren,  and  others  with  whom 
they  had  so  long  co-operated  :  *^  I  must  with- 
draw from  your  Society.  We  have  been  to- 
gether for  many  long  years,  but  now  I  must 
bid  you  good-bye,  because  our  Church  haa 
come  to.  the  conclusion  to  take  up  a  mission 
to  the  Jews  by  itself^^  This  was  the  poiAt 
which  grieved  him  most,  in  reference  to  the 
whole  movement ;  for  he  did  think  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  operate  in  such  a 
way  in  this  Society  as  to  take  their  brethren 
along  with  them.  These  considerations 
would,  he  hoped,  make  them  pause  before 
adopting  the  overture.  Whatever  might  be 
the  decision  of  the  Synod,  it  wtould  be  their 
earnest  desire  and  prayer  to  maintain  the 
brotherly  feeling  which  already  existed  as  far 
as  possible,  to  prevent  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. 

Dr  BjiowN,  Dalkeith,  rose  to  symfMithisa 
with  the  remarks  of  Dr  Bobson.  Any  ca* 
tholic  association,  com  posed  of  members  of  dif- 
ferent churches  and  different  denominations, 
working  heartily,  giving  liberally  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  might  just  as  fully  carry 
out  that  command  as  any  of  the  denomination- 
al missions  ;  though  he  used  any  little  influ- 
ence he  had,  just  as  heartily  as  any  of  his 
brethren  around  him,  in  seeking  to  maintain 
their  own  missions  ;  and  he  had  no  feeling  of 
jealousy  in  saying,  that  the  congregation  of 
which  he  was  a  minister,  gave  every  year  a 
portion  of  their  funds  to  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society;  and  he  might  add,  that  they 
would  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  deserved  it. 

Mr  Stbeoman,  Stirling,  said,  the  sooner 
they  took  up  the  field,  and  worked  it  effi- 
ciently themselves,  it  would  be  better  done, 
and  more  to  their  credit. 

Dr  Patbrson,  Kirkwall,  had  had  occasion, 
a  year  ago,  to  indicate  his  conviction  that 
their  Church  ought  to  have  a  Jewdsh  mission 
of  its  own,  and  be  would  now  vote  in  sup- 
port directly  of  the  overture.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  should  have  a  Jewish 
mission.  It  was  the  duly  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  as  such,  to  carry  out  the  work.  The 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Israel  was  too 
small  a  society,  and  requiring  too  large  an 
organization  to  carry  out  its  ends  with  any- 
thing like  desirable  economy.  The  energy 
required  in  carrying  it  out  would  be  obtained 
better  by  church  action  than  it  could  be  by 
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such  an  association.  They  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  adopt  the  overture,  with  all  kind- 
ness and  gratitude  to  that  Society,  and  with 
all  care  that  there  should  be  no  rash  action 
to  injure  existing  interests.  He  would  leave 
this  with  the  Synod^s  representatives,  and 
would  simply  adopt  the  overture  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Kilmarnock. 

Dr  Johnston,  Edinburgh, had  been  almost 
constantly  in  connection  with  the  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  Israel.  He  was  at  present 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  be  had  never 
had  anything  but  delightful  intercourse  with 
alt  the  directors  of  that  association,  and  had 
heartily  co-operated  with  them  in  all  their 
movements.  He  hoped  the  Synod  would  cor- 
dially adopt  the  overture  from  Kilmarnock. 
This  Society  bad  a  corresponding  branch  in 
Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of  a  few  Indepen- 
dents, of  a  Baptist,  and  two  or  three  United 
Presbyterians.  They  had  talked  over  this 
matter  at  a  very  important  and  interesting 
meeting.  In  the  prospect  of  this  overture 
from  Kilmarnock,  the  question  was  proposed, 
in  consequence  of  taking  up  the  Jewish 
branch  for  itself,  what  would  become  of  this 
corresponding  branch  ?  and  he  was  delighted 
to  say,  that  his  brethren  of  other  denomina- 
tions went  cordially  along  with  them  ;  and 
that,  if  this  Church  adopted  the  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  Israel,  they  would  not  only 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  it,  but  do  what  they 
could  to  promote  its  prosperity.  The  same 
question  was  discussed  in  the  committee  at 
Glasgow.  They  were  there  perfectly  per- 
suaded that  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  go  on  as  a  distinct  association.  How- 
ever much  they  loved  the  Society,  they  were 
persuaded  that,  if  this  Church  heartily  adopt- 
ed a  mission  to  the  Jews,  it  would  not  be  able 
to  carry  on  that  Society  as  a  distinct  associa- 
tion ;  and  they  at  their  last  meeting  appointed 
a  committee,  to  meet  with  any  committee 
that  this  Court  might  appoint,  in  order  to  ar- 
range matters  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  Jewish 
Society  should  not  suffer.  The  result  of  their 
sending  this  matter  to  the  presbyteries,  and 
hanging  it  up  for  a  year,  would  be,  that  tlie 
funds  of  the  present  Jewish  Society  would  not 
be  supported,  and  therefore  that  Society 
would  not  be  able  to  support  their  present 
agents. 

Mr  Symington  moved,  **  That  in  consider- 
ation of  the  representations  from  the  'Scot- 
tish Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Israel,'  the 
Synod  appoint  a  committee  to  communicate 
with  the  committee  of  said  Society,  with 
power  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  overture, 
and  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  Church,  and  report  at  this  meeting  of 
Synod." 

After  some  further  discussion,  this  motion 
was  adopted,  and  the  following  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  above  specified  : — 

David  Crooni,  Thos.  Finlayson,  Wm.  Held, 
Dr  M'Mlchael,  Dr  Paterson,  Dr  Harper,  Dr 
Bruce,  John  Symington,  ministers  ;  James 
Peddie,  J.  B.  Kidston,  Wm.  Tait,  David 
"Wilson,  elders.  Dr  Somerville  to  be  requested 
to  attend.    Mr  Symington,  convener. 


Subsequently,  the  committee  reported  that 
they  had  had  an  interview  with  the  depotiei:, 
who  had  unanimously  expressed  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  transference  of  the  Society's 
agencies  to  the  Synod.  The  8ynod*s  com- 
mittee agreed  to  recommend  the  Synod  to 
accept  of  said  transference,  if  formally  off'erpd 
by  the  Society,- and  to  commit  this  whole 
matter  in  hoc  statu  to  the  Mission  Board  to 
consummate  the  necessary  arrangements,  the 
Board  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
cathojic  spirit  of  the  Society,  so  as  to  retain 
the  contributions  of  Christian  brethren  of 
other  denominations.  Mr  Symington  stated 
that  there  was  no  proposal  to  interfere  in  the 
management  and  operations  of  the  Society, 
but  simply  that  it  be  received  on  a  basis  simi- 
lar to  that  on  which  the  Synod  received  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Robertson  of  Stowe, 
the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

CORRESPOND BNCR  WITH  FOREIGN  CHURCHES. 

Dr  Thomson  read  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Correspondence  with  Foreign 
Churches.  It  state*!,  th.it  the  correspond- 
ence with  foreign  churches  steadily  widens. 
New  churches  invite  fraternal  intercourse, 
and  the  growing  interest  and  liberality  of 
our  congregations  at  home,  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  knowledge  and  the  enlarging: 
circle  of  correspondence.  A  letter  to  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  West  in  the 
United  States  has  been  prepared,  and  will  be 
transmitted  in  time  for  the  annual  assembly 
of  the  Synod.  In  conformity  with  the  in- 
structions of  last  Synod,  the  committee  pre- 
pared and  transmitted  a  reply  to  the  TaMe 
of  the  Waldensian  Synod,  reciprocating  the 
kind  and  respectful  sentiments  contained  in 
their  letter,  and  conveying  a  wish  that  one 
ft*  more  deputies  from  their  Church  should 
refresh  us  by  their  presence  on  this  occasion. 
Since  then,  letters  have  been  received  from 
thff  Waldensian  moderator,  Dr  Revel,  ex- 
pressing the  gratification  of  their  committee 
at  this  request,  and  regretting  that  the  as- 
sembling of  their  own  Synod,  on  the  19th  of 
May,  rendered  compliance  with  our  invitation 
next  to  impossible;  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing a  willingness,  should  your  committee 
insist  on  it,  to  cross  the  Alps  at  once,  and  he 
in  time  for  our.  meeting.  The  committee  did 
not  feel  warranted  in  withdrawing  from  the 
little  band  of  faithful  ministers  and  elders,  at 
the  time  when  they  were  met  in  counsel,  and 
surrounded  by  the  difficulties  which  their  new 
lil>erty  had  brought  on  them,  two  of  their 
most  valuable  men. 

Those  Waldensian  deputies  expect  to  reach 
Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  Messrs 
Lantaret  and  Pilatte  are  affectionately  com- 
mended to  the  care  of  individual  ministers 
and  churches.  These  men,  with  their  brethren, 
are  doing  a  great  work  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
It  is  not  yet  ten  years  since  they  received 
liberty  of  preaching  and  worship  beyond  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  their  own  valleys ;  and 
during  that  short  period  they  havecarried 
the  Gospel  and  planted  churches  or  mission 
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statioDs  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west,  to  the  frontiers  of  Lombardy  on 
the  east,  and  are  entering  in  at  the  great 
door  and  effectual  that  has  been  opened  for 
them  in  the  midst  of  many  adversaries.    The 
noble  collection  of  L.400  by  our  students, 
durin<|^  the  past  year,  proves  die  deep  interest 
that  is  felt  in  their  cause  by  those  who  are  to 
be  oar  future  ministers,  and  reflects  credit 
on  their  own  energ^y  and  zeal.     The  com- 
mittee reported  the  opening  of  coiTospond- 
euce  with  the  Free  Church  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaad.    This  was  originated  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  convener,  received  from  the 
Rev.  Charles  Scholl  of  Lausanne,  and  dated 
6th  of  March  last,  of  which  the  folhtwing  is 
au  extract ;—"  Our  Free  Church  of  the  Can- 
ton de  Yaud  has  received,  in  its  beginnings 
and  troubled  times,  several   testimonies  of 
syrapatliy  and    brotherly  regard   from    the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  or  at  least  from 
the  churches  that  have  united  to  form  it. 
Members  and  ministers  of  your  churches  took 
part  also  in  those  meetings  that  were  held 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  our  behalf. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and   having  re- 
solved to  invite  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
to  favour  us  with  a  deputy  at  our  next  Synod, 
we  hope  we  are  not  presuming  too  much  in 
addressing  the  same  communication  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  through  your 
instrumentality.     It  will  be  a  real  pleasure 
for  us,  if  your  Church  can  comply  with  our 
request.    Such  mfietings  do  good.     They  are 
encouraging,  and  we  have  much  to  learn  and 
to  receive  from  more  experienced  Chnstians 
and  churches.    Therefore,  in  the  hope  that 
you  may  favour  us  with  a  visit,  we  inform 
your  Church,  through  you,  that  our  Synod  is 
to  meet  {D.  K.)  at  Vevay,  near  Lausanne,  on 
Tuesday,  12th  May."    Had  the  interval  be- 
tween the  meeting  of  Synod  and  that  of  the 
Free  Church  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  been 
longer,  tlie  committee  would  have  left  the 
arrangement  to  be  made  by  this  Court.    But 
in  the  circumstances  such  delay  wouhl  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  refusal  of  their  request, 
aud  Providence  appeared  to  the  committee 
to  dictate  a  course  which  all  would  apiirove. 
An  esteemed  minister  of  our  denomination, 
who  enjoys  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
whole  Synod,  the  lie  v.  Dr  Crichton  of  Liver- 
pool, wiis  known  to  be  temporarily  resident 
not  far  from  Lausanne,  and  was  requested  to 
act  as  our  deputy,  more  especially  as  the 
committee  were  assured  that  he  would  not 
only  faithfully  represent  us,  but  that  the 
appointment,  as  a    testimony  that   he  was 
remembered  by  his  brethren,  would  not  be 
ungrateful  to  his  own  feelings.      And  as  it 
was  understood  that  Messrs  Jphn   Robson 
and  John  Mitchell  Harvey,  students  of  our 
Church,  were  at  present  pursuing  their  studies 
at  Geneva,  these  young  brethren  wore  re- 
quested to    associate    themselves    with   Dr 
Crichton  on  this  occasion.    During  the  past 
twelve  months,  somewhat  more  than   L.2200 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Syiiod^s 
treasurer  for  the  cause  of  evangelization  on 
the  Continent. 
The  Rev.  F.  Monod,  from  Paris,  in  the 


coorse  of  an  interesting  speech,  conv^ed  to 
the  Synod  the  thanks  of  the  Union  of  Evan- 
gelical Churches  in  France  for  the  continued 
annual  grant  of  L.dOO.  He  also  acknowledged 
the  gift,  received  a  year  ago  thrmigh  the  se- 
cretary, Dr  Somerville,  of  L.lOO  for  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  the  Union,  besides  L.KlO, 
which  came  through  the  same  tiource,  for  the 
building  of  a  diurch  for  his  (Mr  M/s)  oun 
congregation.  On  tlie  18th  April  last,  he 
continued,  our  central  fund  was  exhauKtetl, 
and  wc  had  to  report  a  deficiency  of  L..'i5. 
Just  on  that  I  received  a  letter  from  your 
excellent  secretary,  Dr  Somerville,  announc- 
ing your  L.dOO  had  been  voted  again  to  onr 
Union,  and  were  at  our  disposal.  We  thank 
you  for  the  deputation  you  so  kindly  sent  to 
our  Synod  at  Clairac.  in  the  month  of  S<>p- 
tember  last.  We  thsink  them  for  the  en- 
couraging kindness  with  which  they  came 
among  us.  You  cannot  know  the  extent  of 
good  done  by  those  deputations;  you  cannot 
know  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  our 
Union  ;  you  cannot  know  the  effect  it  has  on 
those  who  look  on  us  from  without.  Most 
earnestly  do  I  hope  that  you  will  send  an- 
other deputation  to  our  next  meeting  of 
Synod.  There  is  a  difference  .between  your 
Synod  and  oui^s,  if  I  may  be  permitted  parva 
componere  magnis.  Yonr  Synod  is  more 
strictly  Presbyterian.  Ours  is  a  modified 
Presbyterian  Synod.  Our  Synod  has  Pres- 
byterian authority  in  fundamentals;  it  has 
tlie  power  to  admit  and  exclude  churches. 
But  we  do  not  differ  on  the  eternal  truth  of 
God,  as  revealed  in  His  holy  and  completely 
inspired  Word.  On  this  we  are  entirely  at 
one  with  you.  Whatever  may  be  our  minor 
diti'erences,  we  are  one  in  Jesus  Christ,  who 
ditd  for  (mr  sins,  and  who  rose  again  for 
our  justification,  and  now  sitteth  at  the  right 
band  of  God,  the  only  Ruler  and  Head  of  the 
Church.  Mr  Monod  went  on  to  give  some 
interesting  and  attractive  information  on  the 
state  of  their  churches  in  Prance,  and  con- 
cluded by  expressing  ti>e  great  cause  they 
bad  for  thankfulness,  and  for  hope  of  still 
greater  success. 

The  Rev.  E.  Filhol,  Belgium,  gave  grati- 
fying information  of  the  progress  whii-h 
Christianity  has  made  there.  Many  faithful 
churches,  he  said,  were  springing  up  and 
bringing  forth  fruit  to  the  ghn-y  of  God.  They 
had  now  under  their  direction  12  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  0  evangelists,  6  colporteni*s,  and 
one  thousand  had  been  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church. 

The  Rev.  John  Kku  made  a  report  on  the 
part  of  the  deputation  appointed  to  visit  the 
Union  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  France, 
met  in  Synod  at  Clairac,  and  the  mission  sUi- 
tions  of  Snintonge.  Mr  Ker  described  the 
order  of  procedure  at  the  Synod  of  Clairac, 
and  the  nature  of  the  business  which  came 
before  it ;  and  stated  that  the  intercourse  w  as 
of  the  most  full  and  fraternal  character,  dis- 
couragements as  well  as  encouragements 
were  fairly  set  forth,  and  questiims  of  indi- 
vidual and  congregational  difficulty  were 
dealt  with  and  resolved.  The  reports  given 
in  did  uot  show  any  hicrease  of  the  number 
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of  churches  since  last  Synod,  but  gave  evi* 
dence  of  internal  (growth  and  consolidation. 
The  question  as  to  the  subjects  of  baptism 
had  entered  some  churches,  and  occasioned 
considerable  discussion ;  but,  from  the  wise 
and  forhe&nug  spirit  in  which  it  was  dealt 
with,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  Union  would 
not  be  disturbed  by  it,  as  the  maintenance  of 
that  union  was  of  vital  importance,  and  every- 
thin;^  save  conscience  should  be  sacrificed  to 
it.  The  deputies  from  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  had  the  pleasure  of  taking; 
their  part  in  addressing  the  Synod  along  with 
representatives  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
laud,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
Welsh  Calviuistic  Methodists,  the  Belgian 
Evangelical  Society,  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  L^'OBS,  and  the  Free  Church  of  the  Can- 
ton De  Yaud;  while  addresses  were  fead 
from  various  other  churches  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  proceedings  excited  4eep  in- 
terest among  the  Bumerous  spectators,  many 
of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  im- 
pression produced  was  profound,  and  such  i^ 
there  was  good  reason  to  hope  would  be  at- 
tended with  permanent  blessing.  Mr  Ker 
faid  a  high  compliment  to  Mr  F.  Monod,  the 
'resident  of  the  Synod,  for  the  admirable 
judgment,  temper,  and  devotedness  which  he 
constantly  displayed  during  the  sittings;  and 
hoped  he  might  be  long  spared  to  counsel 
and  guide  that  interesting  and  promising 
movement  in  France  which  he  had  been  pri- 
vileged to  lead.  Mr  Ker  concluded  his  elo- 
quent address  by  referring  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  Continent,  aud  to  the  importance 
of  Christians  in  this  country  extending  sym- 
pathy and  aid  to  those  nobly  struggling  in 
behalf  of  the  Redeemer's  cause  in  those 
regions.  He  especially  adverted  to  the  changes 
which  of  late  years  had  taken  place  in  France, 
and  to  the  noble  testimony  which  the  martyrs 
of  former  ages  had  borne  there  for  the  cause 
of  Christ.  The  truth,  which  seemed  to  slum- 
ber there  for  three  centuries,  was  beginning 
to  wake  again;  it  had  had  a  longer  buri^ 
than  the  Lord  and  Master,  but  they  might  be 
sure  that  there  was  a  resurrection  iu  store 
for  it.  Even  now  that  truth  was  giving 
tokens  of  a  glorious  resurrection ;  and  happy 
would  be  the  lot  of  their  friends  who  could 
be  at  the  grave  first.  They  could  not  believe 
that  error,  superstition,  and  despotism,  were 
for  ever  to  maintain  their  reign  in  France 
and  continental  Europe.  There  was  a  resur- 
rection fur  buried  truth  as  for  the  Lord  and 
Master.  Justice  had  seemed  to  have  fled, 
and  truth  to  be  buried ;  but  the  light  was  be- 
ginning to  dawn  ;  and  they  saw  tokens,  that 
night,  of  that  happy  period  when  truth  would 
once  more  spriiig  from  the  earth,  and  right- 
eousness look  down  from  heaven. 

M.  La  Harfe  returned  thanks  to  the  Synod 
for  the  generous  aid  they  had  extended  to  his 
brethren  in  Geneva. 

M.  Db  LiEFDE,  of  Amsterdam,  said, — The 
enemies  we  have  to  combat  in  Holland,  are 
chiefly  the  Unitarians  and  Rationalists.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics. 
The  other  three-fifths  are  by  far  the  greatest 


part  delivered  up  to  the  influence  of  neology* 
Some  say  that  Popery  is  worse  than  Unitari- 
anism.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  The  Ro* 
manist  acknowledges  at  least  many  funda- 
mental truths  of  salvation.  The  Unitarian 
denies  all  of  them.  Of  1500  ministers  of  the 
Establishment,  scarcely  100  are  known  as 
evangelical  preachers,  and  these  are  so  very 
timi{  -as  not  to  venture  one  step  beyond  the 
narrow  pale  of  their  parishes.  In  consequence 
of  this,  more  than  1000  country  towns  and 
villages  are  destitute  of  any  pure  gospel 
preaching.  In  our  colonies,  numbering  aboat 
sixty  milli(ms  of  souls,  next  to  nothing  is  done 
to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  those  hea- 
thens and  Mohammedans.  We  are  the  only 
Protestant  country  of  Europe  that  still  have 
slaves.  All  this,  Unitarianism  and  Ration- 
alism may  account  for.  We  have  a  missionary 
society,  it  is  true ;  but  under  the  influence  of 
Rationalism,  our  three  academies  or  univer< 
sities  are  schools  for  neology  and  heresy, 
pantheism,  deism,  and  even  atheism.  To 
encounter  these  pernicious  evils,  we  unfold 
the  banner  of  the  cross.  Since  1848  I  have 
conducted  a  mission  in  Amsterdam,  as  a  pri- 
vate person.  Last  year,  however,  I  saw  that 
a  closer  union  of  Christians  is  required  m 
order  to  do  something  permanent.  I  formed 
the  first  free  evangelical  church  in  Amster- 
dam in  August  last.  It  now  numbers  already 
one  hundred  and  fifty  heads  of  families.  In 
January  a  second  free  evangelical  church  had 
been  formed  at  Ouderkerk,  eight  miles  from 
Amsterdam.  There  our  brother,  the  mis- 
sionary Menkhoff,  is  called  as  their  pastor. 
It  numbers  about  twenty-five  heads  of  fami- 
lies, and  will  soon  be  a  self- supporting  church. 
There  are  several  congregations  scattered 
throughout  Holland  which,  but  for  the  want 
of  fit  and  able  preachers,  would  long  since 
have  been  formed  into  free  churches.  To 
meet  this  want,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
country,  we  train  up  aud  send  out  mission- 
aries. We  now  have  seven,  and  hope  to  have 
nine  next  autumn.  They  labour  in  six  sta- 
tions. Everywhere  there  is  a  strong  craving 
of  the  people  after  sound  Gospel  truth,  and 
our  missionaries  preach  with  great  accepta- 
bility. We  should  have  plenty  of  work  for 
fifty  of  them.  There  is  a  separatist  body  that 
numbers  about  150  congregations.  Its  stan- 
dards are  purely  orthodox,  but  the  spirit  that 
prevails  among  many  of  its  members  is  so 
stiff  and  narrow 'minded,  that  we  cannot  act 
with  them.  They  even  have  recently  declared 
in  their  newspaper  that  Erskine^s  writings  are 
heretieal.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  fight 
our  own  battle.  We  have  a  rag^d  school  in 
Amsterdam  for  about  SoO  iutjants,  and  are 
just  about  to  found  another  one  in  a  second 
low  quarter  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  We 
have  a  sewing-school  for  70  poor  girls.  We 
have  difi^erent  Sabbath  schools.  In  all  these 
institutions  the  children  are  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Our  church,  how- 
ever, cannot  support  all  that  from  her  own 
means.  My  people  contribute  yearly  aboat 
L.400  for  the  worship  in  our  chapel,  and 
L.200   for  the  mission  house  and  schools. 
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This  18  xkot  enough  to  snpport  a  mission 
house  and  seven  missionaries. -^  We  sliould 
have  been,  from  necessity,  compelled  to  stop 
oar  work,  bad  we  not  liberally  been  assisted 
by  our  Enfi^Hsh  and  Scotch  brethren.  To 
them  we  this  year  again  recommend  onr  good 
cause — ^the  cause  of  the  Lord,  and  request 
them  fervently  to  assist  us  by  their  love  and 
prayers. 

The  Synod  then  adopted  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  passed  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  deputies.  The  Committee  on 
Correspondence  with  Foreign  Chiirches  was 
re-appointed  as  follows : — 

Drs  M'Kerrow, '  Harper,  Peddie^  W.  John- 
ston, M^Miciiael,  Robson,  Ajndrew  Thomson, 
Messrs  D.  Thomas,  J.  L.  Aikman,  W.  Thom- 
son, H.  M.  M'Gili«  John  Ker,  George  Jeffrey ; 
with  Messrs  John  Henderson,  James  Peddie, 
James  Marshall.   Dr  A.  Thomson,  convener. 

▲ID  FaOM  THE  MISSION  FUNDS. 

Dr  SoHBRViLLB  asked  authority  to  give, 
from  the  misuon  funds,  to  the  Eyangelical 
Society  of  Geneva,  the  sum  of  L.200,  to  enable 
that  Society  to  carry  on  a  mission  at  St 
Ooge,  in  South-west  France.  Mr  Verrue, 
who  laboured  there,  was  a  very  zealous 
and  devoted  man.  He  went  to  that  place^ 
where  there  was  a  very  large  Protestant 
population  of  about  40,000^  and  acces- 
sible to  him  was  a  population  of  about 
6000.  When  he  went  there  the  place  was 
utterly  dead.  Now,  he  had  five  Sabbath 
schools,  atteaded  by  dOO  children,  five  day 
schools,  and  three  infant  schools,  attended 
by  500  children,  and  a  normal  school, 
attended  by  22  young  men  and  women; 
and  he  had  now  regularly  attending  the 
worship  of  God  about  1000  persons  oa 
Sabbath.  He  felt  that  the  work  had  over- 
grown him.  He  could  not  overtake  it,,  and 
had  applied  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
Geneva,  and  they  had  kindly  given  him  fund& 
It  was  the  growing  conviction  of  this  Church, 
that  they  should  avoid  scattering  its  bounty, 
giving  a  little  here  and  a  little  there ;  it  was 
better  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  a 
locality  that  seemed  to  promise  to  work  effi- 
ciently. He  was  persuaded  that  the  granting 
of  this  snm  to  this  k)caUty  would  be  produc- 
tive of  very  great  good. 

Mr  Kb  a  of  Glasgow  moved  the.  adoption 
of  the  recommendation,  and  in  doing  so  bore 
his  testimony  to  the  growing  work  carried  on 
by  Mr  Verrue.  Mr  Verrue  was  himself  a  con- 
verted Roman  Catholic,  and  had  been  the 
means  of  effecting  a  thorough  revival  in  that 
portion  of  the  field  where  he  laboured. 

Mr  Thomas  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

ADDITIONAL  SECRETARY  TO   BOARD   OF 
MISSIONS. 

Mr  Wm.  Duncan,  Chairman  of  the  Mis- 
sion Board,  read  a  report  from  the  committee 
of  that  Board,  on  the  proposal  to  appoint  an- 
other  secretary  to  take,  along  with  the  pre- 
sent secretary,  an  assigned  portion  of  mis- 
sion work.  There  was  read,  at  the  same  time, 
au  overture  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow, 


in  favour  of  a  separate  paid  secretary  for  the 
Home  Mission  Board. 

Dr  SoMBKviLLB,  iu  expressing  his  con- 
currence in  this  proposal,  said, — It  seems  to 
me  to  -be  due  to  the  Synod,  that  I  should 
make  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  duties 
which  1  have  had  to  perform,  and  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  me  to  ask  assistance. 
When  I  undertook  the  office,  nearly  twelve 
years  ago,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  work 
might  be  dividea  into  two  parts :  tlie  measures 
requisite  for  raising  funds,  and  the  measures 
connected  with  the  expending  of  the  funds. 
—I.  The  measures  for  raising  funds  were  two. 
The  first  was  visits  to  congregations,  and 
attending  missionary  meetings — preaching  on 
missions,  and  delivering  missionary  addresses^ 
with  the  view  of  promoting  a  missionary  spirit 
in  the  Church,  la  this  department  of  labour 
I  wtas  much  and  frequently  engaged.  On  an 
average  I  preached  sixty  times  a-year,  all 
gratuitously ;  delivered  as  many  lectures  and 
addresses,  many  of  which  were  two  hours  in 
length ;  and  travelled  between  three  and  four 
thou<iand  miles.  Thia  rate  of  out-door  labour 
was  carried  on  for  nine  years.  The  second 
measure  for  raising  funds,  was  the  editing  of 
the  Miisionary  Record.  On  this  little  pub- 
lication I  have  bestowed  a  great  amount  of 
time,  labour,  and  care — more  than  many  will 
suppose.  All  the  papers  that  are  not  acknow- 
ledged have  been  written  by  myself^  and  I 
have  never  ventured  to^  place  before  the 
Church  anything  of  my  own,  that  has  not 
been  written  two  or  three  times  over.  You 
may  be  aware  that  several  missionary  societies 
have  paid  editors  for  their  publications ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  year,  I  have 
received  no  aid  whatever  in  the  conducting 
of  the  Record.  1  have  been  encouraged  to 
cherish  it,  both  bjr  the  fact  that  its  circula- 
tion has  kept  up  so  well,  and  that  it  has  done 
more  thaa  pay  itself.  Most  missionary  so- 
cieties lose,  1  believe,  considerable  sums  an- 
nually  on  their  missionary  publications ;  but 
in  the  last  nine  years  (I  have  not  the  accounts 
for  the  first  two  years),  the  Record  has  yielded 
a  profit  of  upwards  of  L.li^O,  L.900  of  which 
have  been  expended  in  providing  gratuitous 
stamped  copies  ^r  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
for  our  missionaries,  and  for  religious  so- 
cieties, and  L.440  have  been  paid  into  the 
mission  funds.  —  IL  The  measures  con- 
nected with  the  expending  of  the  funds, 
consisted  in  preparing  for  and  attending  sub- 
committee and  committee  meetings,  writing 
out  the  minutes,  getting  up  reports  of  various 
kinds,  corresponding  with  the  missionaries, 
and  attending  to  multitudes  of  matters.  All 
things  relating  to  the  procuring  of  mission- 
aries, the  sending  forth  of  missionaries,  and 
intercourse  with  them  after  they  have  reached 
their  scenes  of  labour,  have  of  course  devolved 
on  the  secretary.  And  here  let  me  say,  that 
that  man  will  make  but  a  poor  miasio'u-sec- 
retary,  who  shall  confine  himself  in  intercourse 
with  brethren  abroad  to  mere  official  details, 
and  who  will  not  try  to  become  to  them  a 
brother  and  a  friend,  sharing  both  in  their 
sorrows  and  in  their  joys.  This  department, 
when  we  have  so  many  missions  and  so  many 
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missionaries,  involves  details  that  are  nnme- 
ruus;  and  as  is  the  case  with  any  business, 
it  may  be  extended,  according^  to  tlie  atten- 
tion that  is  given  to  it.  Now,  when  I  was 
absent  visitin;<  the  churches,  attending  meet* 
ings,  or  occupied  with  the  Record^  I  could  not 
of  course  do  other  things.  The  stream  of 
letters  ran  on,  and,  when  I  returned  to  the 
ofRue,  called  for  severe,  continaons,  and 
len<fthened  labours.  The  consequence  was, 
tltat  I  may  say  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
I  wrought,  for  nine  years,  seven  days  each 
week.  1  liked  the  work,  and  I  kept  at  it.  I 
had  in  all  parts  of  the  Church  large  audiences, 
who  came  to  hear  lectures  on  the  missionary 
state  of  the  world,  and  to  see  heathen  idols ; 
and  I  was  ever  ready,  as  far  as  I  could,  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  brethren.  But  it  was  too 
much.  The  earthen  vessel  could  not  bear  it. 
In  October  1834,  I  suddenly  broke  down. 
The  attack  was  in  the  head ;  the  brain  ceased 
to  operate,  and  refused,  except  at  the  expense 
of  tite  most  exquisite  pain,  to  think  a  thought, 
or  to  perform  a  movement.  The  Medical 
Committee  and  the  Mission  Board  interposed, 
and  interdicted  me  from  preaching  or  from 
addressing  public  meetings.  I  got  better  but 
slowly.  Since  then,  1  have  not  preached,  and 
I  have  spoken  in  public  but  seldom.  Dis- 
tressing feelings  in  the  head  are,  at  times, 
still  experienced.  1  dnd  that  I  am  not  so  able 
as  I  was,  either  to  bear  excitement,  or  to  en- 
dure long-continued  mental  exertion.  I  am 
apt,  by  long  labour,  to  get  into  a  state  of  pain- 
ful nervousness.  1  have  been,  1  am  thankful 
to  say,  for  three  months  much  better  than  at 
any  time  since  the  attack ;  but  at  the  period 
when  I  laid  my  letter  requesting  aid  before  the. 
Mission  Board,  I  was  in  such  a  condition  of 
nervous  excitement,  that  I  could  scarcely  re- 
frain from  crying  out,  even  during  the  night. 
It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  for  these  two 
years,  1  have  kept  myself  to  the  work  of  the 
office  here,  and  have  very  seldom  addressed 
public  meetings.  But  it  is  right  that  I  should 
also  say,  that  as  I  have  thus  been  more  in  the 
office,  1  have  done  more  office  work  than  I  did 
before.  Indeed,  I  have  written  more  this  last 
year  than  in  any  preceding  year — I  should 
say,  at  least  a  third  more,  in  foreign  corre- 
spondence ;  and  I  trust  that  it  has  been  as 
carefully,  and  as  efficiently  done,  as  ever  it 
was.  It  may  be  asked,  tiien.  Why  seek  as- 
sistance ?  I  do  so  for  three  reasons  chiefly. 
In  the  first  place,  the  duties  connected  with 
the  Home  and  Foreign  missionary  operations 
have  so  increased,  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
nie  that  any  one  man  can  be  expected  ade- 
quately to  perform  them.  When  I  came  to 
this  office,  the  income  was  between  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds,  and  now,  happily,  it  is 
L.*20,()0i>,  and  our  operations  have  been  ex- 
tended in  like  proportion.  Then  the  Home 
Committee  had  under  its  charge  about  54 
congregations,  and  now  it  has  more  than  140; 
then  Canada  had  24  ministers,  now  it  ha»60; 
then  Jamaica  had  10  stations,  and  now  it  has 
24  stations  and  tite  Academy  ;  and  since  then 
Calabar,  Caffraria,  and  the  operations  on  the 
Continent,  have  been  added.  Tliese  missions 
are  growing,  and  it  seems  neither  to  be  justice 


to  the  Church,  nor  to  the   secretary,  that 
operations  so  important,  and  involving  in- 
terests and  details  so  multitudinous,  should 
be  made  to  rest  on  one  man.    For  137  months 
I  have  had  the  Record  each  month  ready  for 
the  press,  and  during  these  eleven  years  I 
have,  with  only  three  or  four  exceptions,  b^n 
able  to  attend  meetings  of  committee ;  but 
this  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  coutinve,  and 
if  I  were  laid  down,  the  machine  must  in  a 
great  measure  stand  still.     With  the  utmost 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  nnembers  of  the 
Board,  and  especially  of  my  esteemed   and 
kind  friend,  Mr  Peddle,  to  aid  in   time  of 
need,  none  can  properly  supply  the  place  of 
the    secretary.      This  is  a  state   of  things 
which  ought  not  to  be.     Even  when  I  had 
the  attack  in  October  1854,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  when  a  few  minutes'  attention 
to  anything  caused  the  most  acute  mental 
pain,   I  was  not   permitted  to  rest;  I  was 
obliged  to  see  persons,  and  to  attend  to  things, 
just  because,  whatever  should  become  of  the 
servant,  the  work  of  the  Divine  Master  could 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  still.    In  the  second 
place,  I  have  said  that  since  my  head  attack,  L 
am  easily  excited.     The  nervous  system  got 
such  a  shock,  that  it  is  weak,  and  cannot  bear 
a  heavy  load.     Now,  whilst  there  are  many 
things  in  this  office  that  are  pleasant  and 
grateful,  there  are  many  things  too  which 
tend  to  sadden  and  to  discourage.     There  is 
necessarily  a  large,  t  constant,  and  at  times 
eating  care,  connected  with  the  transaction  of 
so  many  pieces  of  business;  and  when  one 
gets  nervous  and  depressed,  it  can  be  easily 
imagined,  that  these  things  become  burden- 
some, that  he  shrinks  from  the  responsibility 
of  them,  and  that  he  fears  that  the  Lord's 
work  may  suffer  through  his  inability.    It  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  dutiful,  therefore,  to  make 
these  things  known  to  the  Synod,  and  to  leave 
you  to  decide  the  matter  as  you  shall  see 
cause.    And,  in  the  third  place,  the  visiting 
of  the  Church  is  not  performed.     This  part 
of  the  office  is  a  blank.  As  I  have  said,  I  tried 
to  do  it  as  much  as  I  could,  perhaps  more 
than  I  shonld   have    done,  for    nine  years. 
There  are  two  departments  here.    The  one 
is,  the  visiting  of  congregations  that  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Home  Committee.    This  is  a 
necessary  and  a  useful  part  of  the  work.    No 
one  can  properly  do  the  duties  of  the  Home 
office,  who  does  not  visit  the  congregations, 
and  know  them  personally.    This  thing  is 
quite  indispensable.     And  the  other  is,  the 
arousing  of  the  Church,  the  promotion  of  a 
missionary  spirit  by  missionary  sermons,  de- 
livered as  there  is  opportunity,  and  by  mis- 
sionary addresses,  earnestly   and    zealously 
given,  whenever  they  can   be  given.    I  am 
satisfied,  from  the  experience  which  I  had  of 
this  work,  that  it  is  not  merely  very  profitable, 
but  absolutely  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  missionary  cause  in  the  Church.    It  has 
been  a  severe  affliction  to  me,  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  it.     All  missionary  so- 
cieties have  such  agents,  and  this  Church 
should  have  this  path  of  usefulness  occupied 
too.    I  may  state,  that  the  Home  mission  work 
is  very  much  systematized,  and  that^  irrespeo- 
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tive  of  visits  ];o  conjirregations,  it  can  be  very 
easily  performed.  So  far  aa  the  office  is  con- 
cerned, it  does  not,  except  when  the  arrange- 
ments with  con«rie{rationsasto  supplements  of 
stipend  fall  to  be  received,  call  for  much  time 
and  labour.  But  1  feel  deeply  and  strongly 
the  want  of  public  oral  missionary  addresses. 
Interested  as  1  am  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Ghnruh,  1  am  not  at  rest  on  this  subject.  And 
my  conviction  is,  that  if  this  Synod  shall  ap- 
point a  man  of  prudence,  of  active  zeal,  of 
kindly  and  forbearing  disposition,  and  of  ar- 
dent and  pci'suusive  eloquence,  wiio  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  doing  of  the  work  of  the  Hume 
Mission  Committee — of  all  the  work  connected 
with  the  supplementing  of  stipends  —  be 
charged  with  the  out-door  work,  relating  to 
the  visiting  of  the  Cliorch  and  the  raising  of 
funds  ahke  for  the  Foreign  and  for  the  Hume 
Missions — a  man,  whose  own  heart,  throbbing 
yiith  love  to  Christ  and  the  souls  of  men,  shall 
send  the  warm  life-blood  to  the  extremities 
of  the  Church,  and  make  all  its  pulsations 
more  vigorous  and  more  healthful — a  man, 
vha,  feeling  that  he  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
Divine  Saviour,  and  the  claims  of  perishing 
millions,  shall  speak  with  a  fervour  and  a 
power  that  shall  open  hearts  and  hands,  and 
till  the  treasury  of  the  Church — if  this  Sy- 
nod shall  appoint  such  a  man,  he  will  have 
a  work  that  will  task  the  highest  energies,  and 
he  will  accomplish  an  amount  of  good  that 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Mr  M'Leod,  in  supporting  the  overture 
from  Glasgow,  in  favour  of  appointing  a  se- 
parate secretary  for  Home  Missions,  said  he 
did  so  for  three  reasons :  first — The  two  de- 
par  tioeuts  of  Foreign  and  Home  work  were 
too  much  for  one  man  to  manage.  The  work 
of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Churches  all 
rested  upon  the  Mission  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department ;  and  when  he  was  al- 
ready engaged  in  matters  at  home,  and  in 
editing  the  MontUy  Record^  he  had  certainly 
little  time  to  devote  to  foreign  work. 
Secondly,  there  was  plenty  of  work  in  the 
Home  tield  for  the  employment  of  a  sepa- 
rate secretary.  There  was  all  the  work 
which  Dr  Somerville  had  gone  through  dur- 
ing these  twelve  years,  and  to  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  was  to  l)e  attributed  the  over- 
taxing of  his  strength  ;  and  there  was  always 
new  work  springing  up— the  Scheme  for  the 
Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  for 
example,  the  Liquidation  of  Church  Debt, 
and  Statistics.  All  these  should  be  gathered 
under  one  head ;  and  a  Home  Secretary  would 
have  work  enough  to  do  in  visiting  the 
churches  in  Scotland,  which  required  help  in 
clearing  off  their  debt.  Thirdly,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  Home  Secretary  would  he  a  great 
help  to  the  general  interests  of  the  body. 
It  would  be  for  the  healthy  outflowing  energy 
of  this  Church,  tliat  they  gaye  more  attention 
to  their  Home  work  than  they  had  hitherto 
done.  He  did  not  think  that  they  had  at- 
tended to  their  Home  work  in  the  same  way, 
with  the  same  energy,  and  with  the  same 
Bpirit,  that  they  had  attended  to  their  Foreign 
Mission  work.  He  said  this,  not  as  blaming 
any  party,  and  far  less  as  undervalning  the 


services  of  their  present  secretary,  but  mak- 
ing it  rather  a  confession  that  they  all 
had  neglected  the  Home  work,  as  compared 
with  the  attention  they  had  paid  to  the 
Foreign. 

Mr  Sinclair,  Greenock,  moved  that  the 
Synod  remit  the  overtures  down  to  presby- 
teries, to  report  at  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

Mr  RoBBKTsoN,  Stow,  thought  they  should 
simply  adopt  the  spirit  of  the  recommenda- 
t-ou.  In  reference  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Better  Support  of  the  Ministry,  their  general 
and  unanimous  opinion  was,  that  if  they  ap- 
pointed another  secretary,  he  would  vii-tually 
be  an  assistant  to  Dr  Somerville,  inasnmcli 
as  he  would  relieve  Dr  Somerville  by  taking 
part  of  his  labour;  and,  that  the  tivo  secre- 
taries should  be  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other,  the  committees  should  be  distinct 
also — a  Foreign  secretary  with  a  Foreign 
committee,  and  a  Home  secretary  with  a 
Home  committee.  While  it  was  possible  that 
these  two  secretaries  might,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, co-operate  with  one  another,  and  be 
members  ex  officio  of  both  committees,  still 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  a  se- 
parate man  for  each  distinct  department.  He 
begged  to  move,  "  That  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  constitution  of  a  Mis- 
sion Board,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  thereof  as  they  may  deem 
proper ;  and  also  to  report  upon  the  overture 
and  representation  of  the  Mission  Board,  with 
power  to  examine  all  minutes  and  other  doca- 
raents  which  they  may  think  necessary  for 
this  purpose." 

Dr  Andrisw  Thomson,  Edinbnrgh,  se- 
conded the  motion.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  appointments  to  which  the  S}nod 
had  been  called  for  a  long  period;  and  if 
they  made  a  wrong  choice  in  this  matter,  they 
committed  an  evil  in  the  Church  from  which 
it  might  not  recover  for  a  series  of  years  to 
come.  Hence  the  great  consequence  of  such 
a  committee  as  has  now  been  proposed,  dis- 
tinctly to  divide  the  duties  of  this  new  secre- 
tary. Dr  Somerville  had  brought  it  out  dis- 
tinctly and  successfully,  that  one  of  the 
roost  important  of  these  duties  would  be 
the  visitation  of  the  churches.  Dr  Somerville 
could  not  do  this  important  part  of  his  work 
any  farther.  Of  the  duties  to  be  devolved  on 
the  new  secretary,  this  travelling  about  from 
church  to  church  was  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant. Suppose  Dr  Somerville  had  remained 
as  strong,  mentally  and  physically,  as  he  had 
hitherto  been,  the  increase  of  this  work  would 
have  called  on  this  Synod  to  add  another  to 
his  side. 

Dr  Patebson,  Kirkwall,  was  glad  to  verify 
to  the  letter  what  had  been  said  respecting 
their  excellent  secretary,  Dr  Somerville.  He 
did  not  know  the  terms  of  the  proposal  now 
submitted;  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  not  go  much  further  than  it,  at  pre- 
sent, if  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  a 
large  committee  to  meet  at  this  meeting  of 
Synod.  He  moved,  therefore,  as  an  amend- 
ment, *'  That  the  Synod,  having  heard  these 
overtures,  enteilAin  favourably  the  proposals, 
and  appoint  a  committee  to  take  this  subject 
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into  their  consideration,  and  to  report  on 
Thursday  evening." 

Dr  Tatlor,  Glasgow,  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  motion  of  Mr  Robertson  having  been 
pnt  against  Dr  Paterson's  amendment,  the 
result  was,  for  the  amendment,  109,  and  for 
the  motion,  88.  The  amendment  was  ac- 
cordingly declared  to  be  carried,  and  the 
following  were  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  specifiea : — 

Dr  Paterson,  Dr  M*Kerrow,  Dr  Andrew 
Thomson,  Dr  Peddle,  Thomas  Finla3'son, 
Andrew  Robertson,  Dr  Taylor,  Alexander 
M*Leod,  Wm.  Bruce,  John  M*Coll,  Dr  New- 
lands,  John  Symington,  U.  S.  Scott,  John 
Steedman,  ministers  ;  Samuel  Stitt,  James 
Craig,  John  Anderson,  Alex.  Scott»  Hugh 
Steel,  Alex.  Murray,  Wm.  Duncan,  Robert 
McMillan,  James  Peddie,  James  McMillan, 
elders.    Dr  Paterson,  convener. 

Subsequently,  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  subject*of  the  additional  Mission  Sec* 
retary,  was  presented  by  Mr  M'Leod.  Thia 
committee  had  first  considered  whether  a  se- 
parate secretary  should  be  appointed,  and 
had  unanimously  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions—Ist,  That  the  Foreign  Mission  work 
of  the  Church  had  grown  up  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  exclusive  management  of  one  secre- 
tary ;  2d,  That  the  increased  business  of  the 
Church  absolutely  required  an  additional 
secretary ;  3d,  That  the  duties  of  the  new 
secretary  should  be  such  as  arose  out  of  the 
home  operations  of  the  Church,  including, 
first  of  all,  those  hitherto  performed  by  the 
present  secretary  in  connection  with  the 
Home  Mission  Committee,  and  along  with 
these  the  secretaryship  of  the  Better  Support 
of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  Statistics,  Liquidation 
of  Debt,  and  Aged  Ministers'  Scheme  Com- 
mittees, or  such  other  committees  as  may 
hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  Synod  for  Home 
Mission  work  ;  that  generally  it  shall  be  his 
duty,  by  the  visitation  of  <ongregation8,  and 
such  other  means  as  the  Mission  Board  may 
devise,  to  stimulate  the  Church  to  increased 
liberality,  and  to  promote  the  development 
of  a  larger  and  heartier  interest  in  the  home 
work  of  the  Synod.  4th,  That  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  new  secretary  shall  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  that 
it  shall  not  be  competent  for  him  to  hold  any 
other  official  appointment  in  the  Church. 
5th,  That  the  functions  of  the  two  secretaries 
be  distinct,  but  that  each  be  ex  officio  a 
member  of  both  Mission  Committees.  6th, 
That  it  is  desirable  to  carry  the  entire  Church 
along  with  the  Synod  in  this  appointment ; 
and  that  a  statement  be  prepared  and  circu- 
lated in  the  Record  embodying  the  facts  which 
have  come  before  the  Synod  and  this  com- 
mittee, rendering  this  new  appointment  ne- 
cessary, and  that  the  election  be  delayed  in 
consequence  till  next  meeting  of  Synod.  7th, 
That  in  the  meantime  the  Mission  Board  be 
empowered  to  provide  temporary  help  for  Dr 
Somerville — it  being  understood  that  the  per- 
son so  providing  it  shall  be  ineligible  for  the 
new  secretary.  After  reading  the  report,  Mf 
M'Leod  stated  tliat  the  question  of  the  emo- 


luments of  the  new  secretary  bad  not  been 
taken  up  by  them.  He  would  not>  therefore, 
on  this  subject  venture  to  speak  for  the  com- 
mittee ;  but  he  had  no  doubt,  from  the  general 
tone  and  conversation,  that  the  committee 
would  have  come  to  this  finding,  that  the  new 
secretary,  in  this  respect,  be  in  the  same 
position  as  their  present  secretary. 

Mr  Stbven,  elder,  Glasgow,  thought  this 
report  proved  that  an  additiomd  secretary  was 
required,  and  the  only  thing  in  the  report 
with  which  he  was  not  at  one  was  the  pro- 
posal to  make  a  temporary  appointment,  and 
to  hang  up  the  permanent  appointment  for 
twelve  months.  He  thought  tlie  object  they 
had  in  view  would  be  much  more  satisfac- 
torily accomplished  by  making  the  permanent 
appointment  now;  and  he  therefore  begged 
to  mo%'e  that  the  report  be  received  and 
approved  of,  with  the  exception  to  which  he 
had  referred,  and  that  the  Synod  now  take 
the  proper  steps  to  appoint  this  additional 
secretary. 

Mr  Ramaob  of  Glasgow,  said  the  report 
consisted  of  a  series  of  separate  propositions, 
and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable 
that,  instead  of  moving  the  approval  of  the 
report  as  a  whole,  they  should  take  np  the 
propositions  seriatim.  He  would  move  ac- 
eordingly.. 

It  having  been  agreed  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  report  be  taken  up  seriatim,  the 
first  five  recommendations  were  agreed  to 
without  any  remarks  or  opposition.  On  the 
sixth  having  been  read,  Mr  Steven  moved 
that  the  Synod  bow  proceed  to  elect  the  sec- 
retary. 

I>r  RensoN  moved,  as  an  amendment,  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  or  that  they  delay  the 
appointment  till  next  Synod. 

The  vote  was  taken  without  any  discussion, 
when  only  five  or  six  hands  were  held  up  for 
the  motion.  T^e  amendment  was  accordingly 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Some  conversation  then  took  place  as  to 
the  emoluments  of  the  new  seeretary  ;  some 
members  suggesting  that  it  should  be  fixed 
at  present,  and  that  it  should  be  the  same  as 
the  emoluments  allowed  to  the  present  secre- 
tary. 

Mr  StncLAfR  thought  the  present  secretary 
was  underpaid,  and  that  they  were  not  acting 
justly  to  him.  If  they  fixed  the  palary  of  the 
new  secretary'  at  the  sum  now  allowed,  thev 
would  limit  the  range  of  looking  out  for  one 
to  fill  the  new  place.  He  had  a  strong  im- 
pression that  this  place  was  of  as  much  im- 
portance to  the  Church  as  any  situation 
which  they  had  been  called  to  fill ;  not  even 
excepting  appointments  to  the  theological 
seminary.  He  was  not  prepared  to  move  at 
present  any  larger  salary,  but  they  ought  to 
leave  this  an  open  question  for  another  year. 

Dr  RoBSON  cordially  concurred  in  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr  Sinclair.  Their  pre- 
sent Mission  Secretary  was  underpaid,  and 
the  sub  -treasurer,  Mr  Crawford,  was  greatly 
underpaid.  The  motion  to  be  Eubroitted 
should  be  general,  and  should  bear  that  the 
salaries  of  the  two  Mission  Secretaries  should 
be  equal,  which  would  not  preclude  the  Syuud 
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from  afterwards  considering  what  they  both 
shoald  be. 

The  Synod  then  resolved  that  the  salaries 
and  position  of  the  two  secretaries  should 
beeqaal;  and  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation,  the  following  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draw  ap  a  state- 


ment for  insertion  in  the  Record,  explaining 
the  necessity  for  a  new  secretary  : — 

Rev.  Dr  Taylor,  Andrew  Thomson,  John 
M'CoU,  A.  M*Leod,  ministers ;  James  Peddle 
and  Robert  Millan,  elders.  Mr  M'Leod,  con- 
vener. 
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CAI«LS  MODERATED. 

Auchtermuchtt/i  North  Congregation, — Mr 
Darid  Sidey,  called  20th  April— Mr  Barlas 
presiding. 

Perthj  South  Congregation, — Mr  Thomas 
Miller,  called  28th  April— Mr  YouAg,  Kin- 
claven,  presiding. 

Aberdeen,  St  Nicholas  Lane. — Mr  Wat- 
80Q,  called  in  May  to  be  colleague  with 
the  Rev.  Henry  Angus. 

Muckhart. — Mr  James  M^Leish,  called 
20th  May — Dr  M'Michael  presiding. 

Ai/r,  Wallace  Street, — Mr  R.  M.  M'Innes, 
called  18th  May— Mr  Ronald,  Saltcoats, 
presiding. 

INDUCTIOK. 

Glasgow,  East   Campbell  Street,  Second 


Congregation, — The  Rev.  Alexander  Wal- 
lace, formerly  of  Potterrow  Church,  Edin 
burgh,  inducted  30th  April — Mr  Robert 
son,    Balfron,  and  Mr   Blyth,   Glasgow, 
officiating. 


OBITUART. 

Died  at  Killaig,  Coleraine,  on  the  24th 
April,  the  Rev.  James  Bryce,  minister  of 
the  Irish  Associate  Presbyterian  Church 
there,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 

Died  at  Paisley,  on  26th  April,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Cairns,  minister  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  George  Street,  there,  in 
the  57th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  30th  of 
his  ministry. 


3fiDDt!lllI  EBtrDBpBll 


"FAST  AND  LOOSE"  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr  Maurice,  who  was  dismissed  from  bis  professorship  in  185*5 
for  his  doctrinal  errors,  has  been  reponed,  while  all  his  errors  are  unacknowledged 
and  unretracted.-  His  restoration  is  said  to  have  been  effected  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  intervention  of  a  bishop,  who  is  at  least  qtiasi  evan- 
gelical, has  restored  to  an  office — which  enables  him  to  spread  his  views  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  Church  of  England — a  man  who  denies  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures — who  denies  the  guilt  of  sin — who  denies  the  vicarious  design  of  Christ's 
death — ^who  denies  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith — who  denies  the  eternity  of 
future  punishments — who  denies  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  not  less 
really,  that  he  is  so  anxious  to  place  it  in  the  foreground  of  his  system.  On  such  a 
fact  we  muse  with  sorrow  and  indignation ;  but  the  indignation  preponderates  over 
the  sorrow.  Think  of  the  Apostle  John  employing  his  influence  with  the  patrons 
of  an  academy  to  secure  the  elevation  of  Cerinthus  to  a  professorial  chair ! "  '*  Thy 
silver  is  become  dross ;  thy  wine  mixed  with  water." 


« HIDE  AND  SEEK  "  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Cak  any  one  tell  us  what  has  become  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  whose  case  has  en- 
gaged our  attention  on  so  many  occasions  ?  Is  he  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  is 
&e  not  ?    Is  he  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  or  is  he  not  ?    Is  he  in  holy  orders,  or  is 
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he  not  ?   They  have  got  so  singular  a  way  of  conducting  libels  for  heresy,  across  the 
Tweed,  that  our  northern  organs  are  quite  unable  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  case, 
which,  "  like  a  wounded  snake,  draws  its  slow  length  along."   We  do  think  it  would 
be  an  act  of  charity  to  send  a  deputation  of  the  leading  men  of  our  Presbyterian 
denominations,  to  teach  our  English  brethren  how  to  get  rid  of  heretics,  whether 
of  the  negative  or  positive  species.     This  variety  of  the  theologic  order  does  not 
flourish  in  Scotland :  the  atmosphere  does  not  suit  their  constitution,  or  they  are  afraid 
of  a  certain  little  book,  entitled,  "Forms  of  Process."     Here  is  a  man  who  holds, 
and  teaches,  and  publishes,  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  or  something 
80  like  it  that  the  most  accomplished  divines  cannot  perceive  the  diflerence,  and  yet 
he  retains  his  office  and  his  emoluments  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  when 
sentence  of  deprivation  has  been  pronounced  by  the  primate,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  authority,  he  has  a  chance  of  being  restored  on  a  mere  point  of  form.     The 
law  requires  that  the  process  should  be  commenced  within  two  years  after  the  date 
at  which  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  ;  but  more  than  two  years 
had  elapsed  before  Mr  Ditcher  instituted  his  proceedings  against  Mr  Denison.     We 
do  not  undervalue  forms :  we  know  that  they  have  often  been  the  safeguards  of 
essential  justice.  But  what  can  we  think  of  a  Protestant  Church,  in  which  a  minister 
may  preach  and  publish  Popish  sentiments,  and  still  retain  his  station,  on  a  mere 
point  of  form,  as  if,  forsooth,  a  man  that  commits  error  to  the  press  were  not  re- 
peating the  act  of  heretical  teaching  every  day,  as  long  as  his  publicatioii  is  unre- 
called ! 


THE  UNION  OP  THE  FREE  AND  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCHES, 

A  SERIES  of  resolutions  has  been  widely  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  in  which  a 
considerable  number  of  the  most  influential  laymen  in  the  Free  and  United  Pres- 
byterian Churches  recommend  that  a  union  should  take  place  between  these  two 
churches  as  soon  as  possible,  and  even  propound  the  principles  on  which  a  basis  of 
union  might  be  framed.  We  are  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  writing  on  such  a  subject, 
on  which  one  word  rashly  spoken  may  do  much  harm ;  and  we  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  are  now  recording  only  our  personal  impressions.  1.  We  recognise 
it  as  our  duty  to  unite  with  all  with  whom  it  is  possible  to  unite,  without  dereliction 
or  compromise  of  principle.  2.  We  are  disposed  to  seek  union  wherever  it  can  he 
effected  on  these  terms.  8.  The  Free  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  are 
agreed  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  in  discipline,  in  government.  4.  There  are  no  differ- 
ences between  these  two  churches  so  vital,  that  they  may  not  properly  be  made 
matters  of  forbearance.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  their  ultimate  objects  are 
the  same.  Is  it  not  that  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  us  all,  that  the  world  snould  be 
won  for  Christ,  and  especially  Britain,  and  more  especially  Scotland  ?  There  are 
two  things,  however,  on  which  we  do  not  see  eye  to  eye— the  means  by  which  the 
reign  of  Christ  over  mankind  is  to  be  promoted,  and  the  influence  it  will  exert  on 
civil  society  when  it  has  been  established.  The  Free  Churchman  thinks  it  his  duty 
to  accept  the  aid  and  the  money  of  the  civil  magistrate,  in  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  United  Presbyterian 'tliinks  it  his  duty  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  volun- 
tary contributions  and  exertions  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  The  Free  Churchman  expects  that,  as  the  influence  of  vital  religion  perme- 
ates society,  it  will  arm  itself  with  political  authority ;  the  United  Presbyterian, 
that  the  influence  of  religion  wdll  be  felt  in  the  State,  only  indirectly,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  individuals.  The  radical  difference,  as  it  shapes  itself  to  our 
mind,  is  this :  .The  Free  Church  theory  exhibits  more  prominently  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Church,  as  if  the  ultimate  object  to  be  contemplated  were  the  subjugation  of 
the  world,  or  the  State,  to  the  Church — that  is,  the  Free  Church — that  is,  Free 
Churchmen ;  the  United  Presbyterian  theory  exhibits  more  prominently  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Christ,  as  if  the  ultimate  object  to  be  contemplated  were  the  subjugation  of 
the  world,  or  State,  to  Christ — that  is,  to  His  personal  authority — that  is,  to  the 
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doctrines  and  duties  of  His  religion.  Do  we  wish,  then,  to  insinnate  that  the  Free 
Churchman  is  distinguished  from  the  United  Presbyterian  by  his  ambition  of  per- 
sonal or  sectarian  aggrandizement  ?  Far  from  it.  We  wish  to  show  that  the  dif- 
ference in  fact  is  not  so  great  as  the  difference  in  theory,  and  that,  although  we  have 
different  ways  of  viewing  our  common  object,  and  speaking  of  it,  our  hearts  are  one. 
We  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  Only  let  the  Free  Churchman  enter  into  a  brotherly 
covenant  with  the  United  Presbyterian,  that  he  will  not  accept  the  money  of  Ca;sar»^ 
except  on  terms  which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  great  principles  of  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Church,  and  the  non-intrusion  of  ministers,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  differences,  the  two  bodies  may  maintain  ani  incorporated  union  till  the 
Millennium ;  nor  is  it  likely  they  will  separate  then,  ii>  whatever  way  the  prediction 
is  fulfilled,  that  '*  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God 
and  of  His  Christ."  5.  Let  us  deal  kindly  with  those  who  may  oppose  the  union  in 
either  Church.  Professor  Gibson  has  takeu  the  field.  He  was  once  the  champion 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  yet,  in  ten  yeass  after  the  rise  of  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy, he  ceased  to  be  a  Churchman.  In  ten  years  more  he  may  cease  to  be  a  Free 
Churchman.  He  is  an  honest  man,  but  his  mind  comes  slowly  to  its  conclusions^ 
As  soon  as  he  sees  the  path  of  duty,  he  will  join  the  union  with  all  his  heart.  We 
must  have  all  the  good  men  with  us  on  both  sides. 

We  subjoin  the  resolutions,  that  our  readers  may  be  able  at  any  time  to  refer  tor 
them : — 

The  undersigned  Lat-Mbmbbrs  of  the  said  Churches,  in  subscribing  the  following 
Resolutions,  thiuk  it  proper  to  state  that  nothing  is  farther  from  their  wishes  or 
intentions,  than  to  excite  any  premature  discussion  in  Church  Courts,  or  at  Public 

.  Meetings,  or  any  precipitate  attempt  to  accomplish  the  gveat  object  which  they 
have  in  view.  Without  committing  themselves  to  any  future  line  of  action,  their 
desire  at  present  simply  is,  thilt  the  subject  should  be  deliberately  considered  by 
the  Members  of  both  Communions,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  and 
love : — 

Resolution  I. — ^That  charity,  imity,  and  mutual  confidence  ase  inculcated  with 
60  much  earnestness  and  solemnity  throughout  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  that 
all  the  followers  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  imperatively  called  upon,  not  only  to 
follow,  as  far  as  possible,  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  but  diligently  and 
affectionately  to  co-operate  in  healing  all  such  divisions  as  may  unhappily  have 
sprung  up  amongst  them ;  and  that  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  these  great 
principles,  which  are  applicable  to  all  times  and  circumstances,  are  rendered  pecu- 
liarly important  by  the  exigencies  of  the  present  crisis. 

Resolution  II. — That  as  honest  and  conscientious  differences  (in  no  wise  affect- 
ing the  fundamental  truths,  which  they  hold  in  equal  reverence)  prevail  amongst 
the  professing  followers  of  Christ,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  government  and  disci* 
pline,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  is  an  institution  admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  a 
common  ])latform,  on  which  all,  who  are  sound  in  the  faith,  may  cordially  assemble 
for  the  salutary  and  itnportant  purposes  of  cementing  love,  softening  asperities,  ob- 
viating misunderstandings,  and  devising  such  plans  as,  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
may  serve  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  everlasting  Gospel. 

RESOLUTION  III. — That  where  no  diversities,  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  order, 
subsist  between  two  or  more  Churches,  co-existing  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
country,  it  is  both  their  duty  and  their  interest  (when  convinced  that  they  are  of  one 
mind  andof  one  judgment  as  to  the  things  which  accompany  salvation),  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  earliest  auspicious  opening,  for  breaking  down  the  wall  of  partition,  so 
as  to  constitute  one  united  and  fraternal  communion. 

Resolution  IV. — That  this  is,  happily,  the  relative  position  between  the  Free 
and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  inasmuch  as  both  are  equally  attached  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  Government,  adhere  to  the  same  standards  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  have  for  some  time  manifested  their  reciprocal  .feelings  of  confi- 
dence and  affection,  by  admitting  each  other's  ministers  to  their  respective  pulpits, 
and  inviting  them  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  the 
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happy  consummation  is  all  the  easier  of  attainment,  that  no  legislative  sanction  is 
required  for  its  accomplishment. 

Resolution  V. — That  both  Churches  maintain  with  equal  stedfastness  and 
sincerity  the  great  principles  of  non-intrasion  and  spiritual  independence,  on  behalf 
of  which  their  fathers  contended  with  unflinching  and  self-sacrificing  deyotedness. 

Resolution  VI. — That,  in  the  judgment  of  both  communions,  it  is  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  all  men,  and  especially  upon  those  in  authority  (from  whom  He,  who  has 
given  them  much,  is  entitled  to  expect  the  more),  to  recognise  the  paramount  supre- 
macy of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  as 
being  the  Governor  among  the  nations,  as  well  as  the  Supreme  Head  of  His  Church 
— and  consequently  to  .regulate  their  conduct,  in  whatsoever  capacity,  by  His  laws. 
But  as  those,  who  entirely  concur  in  all  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  may,  and  do, 
entertain  different  views  as  to  the  course  which  the  State  is  bound  to  pursue  in 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  more  especially  on  the  question  of  en- 
dowment (some  holding,  that  one  denomination  should  be  supported  at  the  public 
cost,  others,  that  different  sects  should  be  so,  simultaneously  and  proportionallj, 
and  others,  that  the  pastors  should  be  maintained  by  the  members  of  their  own 
communion),  this  point  ought  to  be  left  as  a  question  of  forbearance,  on  which 
ministers  and  members  may  be  allowed  to  entertain  such  a  view,  as  they  deem  most 
consonant  with  Scripture,  and  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church — more 
especially,  as  any  formal  deliverance  on  this  subject  is  of  no  practical  consequence, 
in  the  case  of  self-supporting  communions. 

Resolution  YU. — That  both  communions  attach  equal  and  paramount  impor- 
tance to  the  predominance  of  the  religious,  and  more  especially  of  the  Scriptural, 
element  in  all  the  schools  and  seminaries,  which  are  subject  to  their  own  influence 
and  control.  Bnt  that  as,  not  only  amongst  themselves,  but  in  all  denominations, 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  power  and  province  of  the  State 
in  reference  to  education,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  fixed  principle  on  this  subject 
should  be  laid  down,  in  the  event  of  an  union  being  happily  effected. 

Resolution  VIII. — That  both  Churches  reverently  acknowledge  the  Divine  au- 
thority and  perpetual  obligation,  as  well  as  the  inestimable  blessedness,  of  the  Lord's 
day,  as  a  hallowed  season  mercifully  ordained  for  religious  improvement  and  repose 
from  worldly  toils — and  they  concur  in  regarding  it  as  the  duty  and  province  of  a 
Christian  legislature,  to  enact  such  laws  as  are  necessary,  not  for  enforcing  atten- 
dance on  Divine  worship,  but  for  protecting  against  encroachment  the  privilege, 
which  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  seciu'ed  for  all,  of  resting  from  their  week-&y 
occupations,  and  devoting  the  Lord's  day  to  His  service. 

(Signed)  Breadalbane,  (F.C.) ;  Kintore,  (F.C.);  Panmure,  (F.C.);  Thomas 
Makdougall  Brisbane,  Bart.,  General,  G.C.B.,  (F.C);  George  Sinclair,  of  Ulbster, 
Bart.,  (F.C);  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Baronet,  of  Gairloch,  (F.C);  James  Anderson, 
Knight,  M.P.,  Glasgow,  (U.P.) ;  James  Craufurd  of  Ardmillan,  one  of  the  Senators 
of  the  College  of  Justice,  (F.C)  ;  A.  Murray  Dunlop  of  Corsock,  M.P.,  £uin., 
(F.C);  Charles  Cowan,  M.P.,  Edinburgh,  (F.C);  John  Munro  of  Teaninich, 
Major-General,  (F.C.) ;  John  Henderson  of  Park,  (LT.P.) ;  H.  Swing  Crum  Ewing 
of  Strathleven,  (U.P.);  etc.,  etc. 


THE  MEETING  OF  SYNOD. 

The  late  meeting  of  Synod  was  remarkable  for  its  harmony,  activity,  and 
strict  (attention  to  business.  There  were  present  320  ministers  and  162 
elders ;  yet  each  sederunt  overtook  its  own  appointed  share  of  causes — ^a  thing, 
we  suppose,  never  known  before.  This  result  was  owing,  partly,  to  the 
absence  of  those  exciting  questions  which  provoke  discussion,  and  which 
seduce  into  manifold  digressions,  and  partly  to  the  self-restraint  of  our  ablest 
and  wisest  speakers,  but,  most  of  all,  to  the  admirable  tact  and  felicitous 
good-humour  of  the  moderator.     Not  only  did  he  abstain  from  that  officious 
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intermeddling  with  the  course  of  businesa  with  which  inferior  courts  are 
sometimes  pestered,  but  he  evinced  a  determination  to  prevent  whatever 
would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  waste  time.  Dr  Eadie  discharged  most 
honourably  the  duties  of  the  moderatorship — not  to  say  that  he  '^  looked  his 
full  self  and  filled  his  ample  chair/'  He  belongs  to  a  class  of  ministers  to 
whom,  we  think,  their  denomination  has  never  rendered  the  honour  and  the 
gratitude  to  which  .they  are  entitled — ^those  who  have  enriched  the  religious 
literature  of  their  age  by  publications  of  superior  merit.  We  ought  all  to  be 
sensible  that  such  men  as  Dr  Brown,  Dr  Eadie,  Dr  Lindsay,  Dr  M^Kerrow, 
Dr  Struthers,  Dr  King,  Dr  Meikle,  Dr  M'Farlane,  Dr  Anderson,  Mr  Duncan, 
Mr  Calderwood,  Mr  GilfiUan,  and  others  whom  we  for]»ear  to  specify  here, 
only  because  their  names  do  not  occur  to  us  while  we  write,  are  our  bene- 
factors, by  the  advantages  we  derive  from  their  celebrity,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
struction and  the  pleasure  we  may  draw  from  their  books.  The  humblest  and 
inost  obscure  minister  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  occupies  a  higher 
status  in  his  own  sphere,  and  preaches  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  to  a  more 
attentive  audience,  because  he  belongs  to  a  denomination  which,  while  it  is 
confessedly  adorned  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  in  Scotland,  can 
also  produce  a  long  list  of  authors,  whose  learning  and  genius  and  taste  are 
recognised  by  the  most  accomplished  judges  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
republic^  of  letters.  The  richer  members  of  the  Church,  in  transacting  with 
their  booksellers,  ought  to  reflect  on  the  duty  which  is  imposed  on  them  by 
this  &ct. 

Touching  the  election  to  the  moderator's  chair,  there  is  a  question  we 
would  ask ;  and  we  ask  it  more  freely,  because  we  are  sure  that  neither  Dr 
Eadie,  nor  any  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  if  they  £ver  peruse  this  de- 
partment of  the  Magazine,  which  is  written  not  for  ministers  but  for  the 
people,  will  think  that  it  conveys  any  personal  reflection.  Has  it  passed  into 
a  law  that  no  man  shall  be  moderator,  except  he  has  the  authority  of  some 
university  to  append  D.D.  to  his  name?-  In  what  page  of  the  Form  of 
•  Process  is  such  a  law  contained  ?  It  is  time  there  should  be  a  clear  under- 
standing on  what  principle  our  moderators  are  to  succeed  each  other.  It 
would  be  preposterous  to  decide  that  in  Synod,  as  in  Presbytery,  ministers 
should  moderate  by  rotation,  in  the  order  of  seniority.  Some  may  be  bash- 
ful, and  the  highest  compliment  you  can  pay  them,  is  to  take  no  notice  of 
them  ;  some  may  be  deficient  in  the  tact  and  firmness  that  are  requisite  in 
presiding  over  an  assembly  of  men  who  are  all  practised  speakers ;  some 
may  not  be  versed  in  those  points  of  form  and  order,  the  discussion  of  which 
leads  to  so  much  informality  and  so  much  disorder ;  some  may  not  know  by 
sight,  or  reputation,  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  Court.  These 
reasons,  and  such  as  these,  amply  justify  the  omission  of  many  individuals, 
without  glancing  obliquely  on  their  general  merits ;  yet,  as  long  as  there  is 
no  distinct  understanding,  their  omission  will  be  set  down  to  quite  different 
causes.  The  excellent  men  themselves,  their  brethren  in  the  ministry  who 
know  their  worth,  their  friends  in  other  denominations,  the  large  and  re- 
spectable congregations  over  which  they  are  set,  are  apt  to  draw  conclusions 
for  which  there  is  no  foundation  whatever.  We  could  easily  name  a  dozen 
ministers  of  more  than  twenty  years'  standing,  of  whom  we  believe  that, 
although  they  are  plain,  unvarnished,  unappendaged  men,  they  would  occupy 
the  chair  ably  and  honourably,  and  yet  they  are  passed  by  from  year  to  year. 
It  would  prevent  a  little  ill-feeling  if  th^e  were  an  understood  principle  :  for 
ourselves,  we  care  not  what  the  principle  may  be ;  only  the  election  of  a 
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moderator  should  not  be  left  to  chance,  or,  in  Epicurean  and  Paltnerstonian 
phrase,  to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Synod's  proceedings  was  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers'  Scheme.     The  success  of  this  scheme  has  greatly  surpassed  the 
anticipations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.     A  sum  has  been  collected  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  that,  in  all  time  coming,  the  aged  and  infirm 
ministers  of  our  Church  shall  be  effectually  provided  for.     It  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  chief  credit  of  the  gratifying  success  which  has  crowned 
a  year  of  effort,  belongs  to  the  Convener  of  the  Committee.     Whoever  has 
been  on  speaking  terms  with   Dr  M'Michael  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  often  heard  him  lamenting  the  lot  of  Dissenting  Ministers, 
when  aged  and  infirm,  and  dilating  on  their  neglect  by  the  Church,  in  that 
style  in  which  he  knows  so   well  how  to  expose  what  bears  the  mark  of 
heartlessness  and  inconsistency.     Though  it  had  been  the  privilege  of  another 
to  roll  away  this  reproach,  none  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  event  more  than 
he ;  but.  when  it  has  been  his  honour  to  write  his  own  name  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  by  being  mainly  instrumental  to  the 
success  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Scheme,  he  must  feel  a  luxury  of 
joy  unknown  before.     Somehow  or  other,  Dr  M'Michael  is  one  of  those  men 
of  whom  WQ  do  not  like  to  say  all  we  think,  where  it  is  not  impossible  it 
may  meet  his  own  eye ;  and  therefore  we  shall  only  say,  that  high  as  is  the 
opinion  we  have  entertained  of  his  generosity,  and  energy,  and  wisdom,  and 
denominational  zeal,  ever  since  we  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  him,  it 
is  within  the  last  twelve  months  a  great  deal  higher.     We  must  add,  how- 
ever, that  his  efforts  might  not  have  been  quite  so  successful,  if  he  had  not 
had  to  deal  with  a  willing  people.     The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has 
verified  the  assertion  which  we  have  so  often  made,  that  if  any  scheme  is 
presented  to  it,  from  whatever  quarter,  which  commends  itself  to  Christian 
principle,  and  is  not  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  its  resources,  its  moral 
sympathy  and  its  pecuniary  support  will  not  be  withheld.     We  have  heard 
men  speak  as  if  there  was  a  certain  niggardliness  of  habit  with  which  Scot-  « 
tish  Chnstians  are  chargeable.     We  have  never  been  able  to  believe  it.    We 
are  Scotchmen,  indeed,  as  Dr  Guthrie  might  say,  before  we  are  United 
Presbyterians  ;  and  hence  we  may  be  expected  to  display  our  national  caution 
in  the  adoption  of  any  plan  that  may  be  proposed.     We  like  to  know  all  the 
outs  and  ins,  and  mayhap  to  exercise  our  metaphysical  acumen  by  investi- 
gating the  fundamental  idea  or  conception  on  which  it  is  based  ;  but  as 
soon  as  we  are  convinced  that  the  plan  is  right  and  practicable,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  adopt  it,  and  to  yield  to  it  our  heart  and  our  purse.     What  we  fail 
in  is  not  our  willingness  to  give,  when  a  worthy  cause  is  brought  before 
us,  but  our  recognition  of  the  obligation  to  give  according  to  our  ability. 
The  duty  of  proportionate  giving  is  not  sufficiently  understood.     W^e  have 
so  much  confidence  in  the  liberality  of  United  Presbyterians,  properly  in- 
structed in  the  scriptural  rule  of  giving,  that  we  are  almost  prepared  to  siiy, 
that  we  will  accept  the  sum  which  they  contribute  for  any  object,  as  that 
with  which,  for  the  present,  the  Synod  ought  to  be  content.     What  is  this 
but  affirming  that  we  have  confidence  in  Christian  principle,  in  love  to  the 
Saviour,  in  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  sufBcient  to  provide  all  the 
money  that  is  necessary  for  the  propagation  and  extension  of  the  Gospel? 
Let  our  leading  men  devise  liberal  things,  and  they  need  not  fear  that  the 
silver  and  the  gold  will  be  ready  on  demand.     The  success  of  this  scheme 
has  lifted  a  heavy  load  from  the  heart  of  many  of  our  ministers,  and  they 
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mve  returned  to  their  congregations  more  determined  to  spend  and  to  be 
«pent,  since  the  Church  they  love  so  well  has  given  so  substantial  proof,  that 
if  they  are  disabled  in  its  service,  it  will  not  desert  them  in  their  infirmity, 
)r  in  their  old  age. 

Another  important  feature  in  the  Synod's  proceedings,  was  the  proposal  to 
elect  a  Home  Secretary.     This  matter  was  brought  before  the  Court,  both  by 
overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  by  the  Mission  Board,  in  con- 
nection with  Dr  Somerville*s  application  for  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.     The  impression  has  been  growing  for  several  years,  that  an  addi- 
tional secretary  must  be  appointed.     We  are  all  sorry  that  the  appointment 
should  have  been  precipitated  by  any  failure  of  health  or  strength  on  the 
part  of  Dr  Somerville.     He  has  served  the  Church  faithfully.     His  heart  is 
in  the  work,  and  he  has  devoted  his  time  and  his  talents  to  it  with  too  little 
intermission.  He  has  this  usefulquality  of  an  official  man,  that  he  rises  with  the 
occasion.  Whatever  he  may  sometimes  be  on  little  questions,  in  jrreat  questions 
he  is  ever  great, — so  that  it  is  only  in  the  presence  of  a  grave  difficulty,  either 
the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  or  the  depth  of  his  wisdom,  can  be  properly  appre- 
ciated.    The  best  tribute  to  his  merits  is,  that  the  Synod  will  be  satisfied  if 
the  new  secretary  bring  the  Home  to  the  same  point  of  prosperity  to  which 
he  has  brought  the  Foreign  Department  of  its  missions.     The  new  secretary 
will  need  a  combination  of  excellencies  rarely  united  in  the  same  individual. 
He  must  be  a  man  with  a  burning  love  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  souls  of 
men ;  he  must  be  a  man  pervaded  by  the  spirit  which  distinguishes  our 
Church,  both  as  to  its  abhorrence  of  State  patronage  and  control,  and  as  to 
its  fraternal  affection  to  all  evangelical  denominations;  he  must  be  a  man 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  affairs  and  interests  of  our  Church  ;  he  must 
be  a  man  comprehensive  in  his  views,  far-seeing  in  his  sagacity,  and  fertile  in 
expedients  ;  he  must  be  a  man  who  will  neither  crouch  to  the  ministers  and 
members  of  large  churches,  nor  try  to  lord  it  over  the  ministers  and  members 
of  small  churches;  he  must  be  a  man  who  can  write  a  pithy  and  spirit- 
stirring  address,  or  deliver  an  eloquent  speech.     Perhaps  power  of  pen  is  a 
more  indispensable  qualification  than  power  of  oral  address.     Such  a  man 
may  become,  in  the  best  sense,  the  revivalist  of  the  Church.     As  to  his  salary, 
we  must  take  care  that  he  shall  be  neither  underpaid  nor  overpaid.     Hither- 
to, most  of  our  officials  have  been  underpaid.     The  Professors,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increase  of  their  sti{>end,  give  their  invaluable  services  for  nothing ; 
since  what  they  receive  barely  compensates  for  the  additional  outlay  which 
is  imposed  on  them  by  their  professorial  status.     The  Sub-Treasurer  would 
be  remunerated  far  more  liberally  by  a  mercantile  establishment  for  the  work 
he  performs  so  laboriously  and  so  well.     The  Clerks  of  Distribution  would  be 
paid  more  liberally  anywhere  for  their  mere  penmanship.     Yet  we  must  be- 
ware of  being  misled  into  a  habit  of  overpaying.     Our  funds  are  contri- 
buted, for  the  most  part,  by  those  who  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  who  must  abstain  from  little  gratifications  they  might  innocently 
enjoy  that  they  may  occasionally  give  a  small  sum  to  the  schemes  of  the 
Church.     They  are  a  Christian  people,  and  they  wish  to  deal  justly,  and  even 
generously,  with  all  who  are  engaged  in  their  service ;  but  they  will  not  en- 
dure that  the  money  which  they  contribute,  from  the  highest  motives,  to  one 
object,  shall  be  prodigally  wasted  on  another.    If  the  interests  of  the  Church 
demand  that  the  Home  or  Foreign  Secretary  shall  have  L.500  a-year,  not  a 
murmur  shall  be  heard  against  the  salary  from  Newcastle  to  Kirkwall.     If 
as  efficient  men  can  be  obtained  for  half  the  sum,  we  may  expect  to  hear  loud 
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complaints  from  all  quarters  were  more  to  be  given.  There  are  two  evils 
against  which,  in  our  prosperity,  we  need  to  be  warned — the  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  salaried  officials,  and  the  creation  of  pampered  officials,  who 
are  so  rich,  that,  while  they  are  nominally  our  servants,  they  are  really  oar 
despots.  Of  all  sights,  none  is  more  pitiable  than  ^hat  of  an  evangelical  de- 
nomination professing  to  glory  in  its  liberation  from  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  yet  maintaining  in  princely  luxury  a  stafi*  of  officials  who 
exercise  an  open  or  secret  control  over  all  its  deliberations  and  all  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  adoption  of  the  Jewish  Mission  fills  an  important  blank  in  our  mission- 
ary operations.  Not  that  the  claims  of  the  Jews  have  been  wholly  neglected, 
for  the  Scottish  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Israel  was  in  reality  a  United 
Presbyterian  society.  It  was  not,  however,  nominally  so ;  and  therefore,  as 
a  Church,  we  were  doing  nothing  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God.  Societies  in  which  Christians  of  all 
sects  can  co-operate  for  a  common  object  have  many  recommendations,  but 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  has  set  in  strongly  against  them,  and  experience 
has  proved,  we  think,  that  denominational  are  more  efficient  for  many  pur- 
poses than  catholic  associations.  In  the  prosecution  of  missionary  work 
especially,  practical  questions  must,  sooner  or  later,  emerge,  on  which  con- 
scientious men  of  different  parties  must  espouse  opposite  views,  so  4hat  the 
success  of  the  mission  involves  the  dissolution  of  the  society  under  whose 
auspices  it  has  been  achieved.  The  ministers,  and  elders,  and  members  of 
the  Church,  who  have  so  liberally  supported  the  Scottish  Society  for  the  Con- 
version of  Israel,  must  see  to  it  that  the  claims  of  the  Jews  are  not  forgotten 
by  being  intermingled  with  the  claims  of  the  heathen.  Missions  to  the  Jews 
appear  to  be  the  least  remunerative  of  all  missions,  and  we  need  not  expect 
that  the  labours  of  the  agents  shall  be  rendered  more  successful  by  their  re- 
ceiving our  support.  But  Jewish  missions  have  special  encouragements,  and 
we  must  remember  the  promises,  and  plead  and  act  on  them.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  contemplate  the  position  we  have  reached  as  a  missionary  Church, 
both  because  it  is  a  sign  how  much  spiritual  life  there  is  amongst  us,  and  be- 
cause it  furnishes  reason  to  expect  that  God,  even  our  own  God,  wiU  bless 
us.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  effort  by  which  it  has  been  sought 
to  provide  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Scheme,  the 
missionary  income  of  the  year  amounts  to  upwards  of  L.20,000.  Our  mis- 
sionary operations  are  conducted  on  so  large  a  scale,  that  an  additional  secre- 
tary is  required.     The  Lord  has  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad. 
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HE  MESSIAHSHIP  OF  JESUS. 

Scripture  begins  the  history  of  fallen  man  with  the  promise  of  a  great  De- 
liverer ;  and,  as  the  narrative  proceeds,  the  promise  becomes  more  distinct  in 
its  utterance,  and  more  sublime  in  its  significance.  Each  new  oracle  carries 
within  it  both  explanation  and  mystery; — explanation,  as  looking  towards  the 
past — mystery,  as  looking  towards  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  the  whole  series 
can  only  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  that  great  central  point  in  history, 
as  in  human  salvation,  the  Advent  of  Christ.  There  are  a  few  preliminary 
facts,  the  statement  of  which  will  at  once  introduce  us  to  the  subject  before 
as.  The  facts  are,  in  brief,  these : — ^In  a  book  professing  to  be  inspired, 
numerous  and  distinct  intimations  were  found  of  some  great  person  who  was 
to  appear  at  a  fixed  period  in  the  world's  history — who  should  obtain  a  great 
and  ultimately  world-wide  dominion — who  should  be  the  moral  and  spiritual 
restorer  of  the  race — and  about  whom  men  of  ali  countries,  the  Gentile  as 
well  as  the  Jew,  should  gather  as  their  Lord.  These  prophecies,  be  it  re- 
marked, were  not  merely  the  utterances  of  one  man,  or  the  burden  of  one 
inspired  book,  but  the  whole  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  abounds  with  them ; 
and  the  inspired  penmen,  however  remote  from  one  another  in  time,  or  diffe- 
rent in  natural  temperament  and  worldly  station,  all  agree  essentially  in  their 
portrait  of  the  coming  Messiah  ;  each  but  adding  a  fresh  tint  to  the  colour- 
ing, or  casting  some  brighter  gleam  of  sunshine  upon  the  foreground.  Nei- 
ther were  these  Divine  intimations  confined  to  one  language,  or  to  one  people. 
For  a  time,  no  doubt,  they  were  thus  limited ;  but  so  soon  as  God's  design 
in  the  exclusiveness  of  Judaism  was  fulfilled — so  soon  as  the  morning  of  the 
world's  great  day  began  to  dawn — then  symptoms  appear  of  a  great  change 
in  God's  providential  arrangements.  No  longer  does  the  Hebrew  tongue 
monopolize  the  treasures  of  faith.  By  the  Alexandrian  Version,  they  are  laid 
open  to  the  inspection,  not  only  of  foreign  Jews,  but  of  the  refined  and  edu- 
cated classes  of  the  ancient  world. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  conjunction  of  circumstances  preventing  anything 
like  collusion.     This  Biblical  Messianic  idea  is  the  growth  of  centuries — does 
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not  originate  with  anyone  writer,  but  is  common  to  all — ^is,  indeed,  carefully 
guarded,  in  its  outward  form  at  least,  by  the  Jews,  but  bj  no  means  alto- 
gether confined  to  them.     Here,  then,  all  things  draw  towards  a  centre.    At 
the  time  fixed  in  the  prophecy  a  person  appeared,  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  performing  wondrous  works  as  the  credentials  of  His 
Divine  mission.    After  living  in  comparative  obscurity  in  a  disregarded  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire,  He  died  on  a  cross  ;  yet  this  did  not  put  an  end 
to  His  pretensions  of  Messiahship.     His  disciples,  at  first  staggered  in  their 
confidence,  seem  after  that  to  begin  a  new  life.     They  glory  in  the  humiliation 
of  their  Master ;  they  argue  with  their  countrymen  that  this  is  the  Christ, 
not  only  in  spite  of,  but  because  of,  the  condition  of  meanness  in  which  He 
had  lived,  and  the  circumstances  of  dishonour  in  which  He  had  died.     Mul- 
titudes receive  their  statements.     Some  of  those  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  prophetic  word,  afler  comparing  it  with  the  facts  of  Jesus'  history, 
at  once  identify  Him  as  the  Promised  One  of  the  fathers.     The  numbers  of 
such  increase  everywhere.     No  other,  professing  to  be  the  Messiah,  has  pre- 
sented such  credientials,  and  produced  such  results.     Jesus  of  Nazareth  points 
to  the  past  for  evidence ;  equally  does  He,  with  forecasting  mind,  penetrate 
the  unknown  future,  and  declare  that,  from  that  future,  new  proofs  should 
continually  arise.     The  question,  then,  is  this : — ^Is  Jesus  in  truth  the  sent  of 
God — ^that  seed  of  the  woman  who  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head  ?   Is  He 
the  subject  of  so  many  glowing  declarations?     Can  we  identify  the  Jesus  of 
the  times  of  Herod  with  the  Shiloh  of  Jacob,  or  the  Son  and  Lord  of  David? 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  here  upon  any  critical  and  minute  survey 
of  Scripture  passages.     This  has  been  done  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Dr  Pye 
Smith.     We  can  only  attempt  to  trace  the  great  lines  of  the  argument.     First, 
as  to  the  more  positive  grounds.     Let  us  compare  the  prophecy  and  the  his- 
tory with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  appearance.  -  If  the  prophecy 
had  clearly  settled  this  point — settled  it  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
prior  to  the  event,  then  prophecy  would  not  have  gained  one  of  its  great  de- 
signs, that  of  making  the  Church  prayerfully  dependent  upon  God.    Yet, 
while  there  is  here,  confessedly,  a  certain  vagueness,  still  general  statements 
are  made  which  make  it  no  difficult  matter  to  know  the  time  and  the  season 
when  Messiah  should  appear.     How  precise,  in  the  light  of  history,  is  Jacob's 
statement,  that,  at  the  coming  of  the  Deliverer,  the  Jewish  people  should  not 
want  some  kind  of  legislative  authority,  and  yet,  as  the  words  imply,  that  it 
should  be  on  the  eve  of  removal  from  them !     Daniel  speaks  of  the  seventy 
weeks.     Haggai  encourages  his  countrymen  to  be  strong  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  inasmuch  as  the  glory  of  that  latter  house,  which  they  were  building, 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former ;  and  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is 
shut  up  with  the  declaration,  that  the  Lord  should  suddenly  come  to  His  tem- 
ple.    Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  history,  is  there  not  the  most  perfect  accord- 
ance ?     At  what  other  time  than  at  the  appearance  of  our  Lord,  was  there 
that  peculiar  form  of  government  among  the  Jews  answering  the  patriarch's 
oracle  t   The  sceptre  has  departed,  and  for  centuries.   This  sign,  therefore,  can 
no  longer  be  realized,  if  it  have  not  already  been.     That  second  temple,  also, 
has  passed  away.    Its  glory  has  departed  for  ever ;  and  if  Jesus  be  not  the 
Messiah,  wherein  could  it  be  said  to  be  superior,  or  even  equal,  to  the  temple 
of  Solomon  ?     There  is  this,  further,  with  regard  to  the  time  of  Messiah's 
coming.     The  Jewish  mind  was  then  in  a  ferment  of  expectation  ;  and  the 
more  profound  the  knowledge  of  Sacred  Scripture,  the  deeper  was  this  intense 
longing  of  the  soul.     We  need  only  mention  the  aged  Simeon,  that  type  of 
the  spiritual  JeWy  waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  IsraeL    And  not  only  within 
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Palestine,  but  almost  throughout  the  whole  ciyilized  world,  an  expectation 
was  prevalent  of  some  great  one  who  should  rebuild  the  fabric  of  society. 
This  fact  is  incontestable.      Plato  had  long  before  expressed,  in  significant 
language,  his  desire,  if  not  his  belief,  that  some  one  man  should  arise  who 
should  yet  be  more  than  man — who  should  with  autboritj  show  man  his 
duty,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  do  it.     Virgil,  in  his  remarkable 
4th  Eclogue,  sings  of  the  coming  happiness  of  the  world  under  the  reign  of 
one  child.     In  words  that  seem  but  the  echo  of  Isaiah's  glowing  utterance, 
he  depicts  the  joy  of  this  golden  age  about  to  come  back,  when  the  mellow 
honey  was  to  drop  from  the  trees — when  the  bosom  of  the  earth  should  no 
longer  need  to  be  torn  by  the  plough,  or  her  treasures  wrenched  from  her 
unwilling  grasp,  but  when  plenty  should  smile  even  among  the  desert  wastes 
—when  the  lion  should  pass  unfeared  through  the  folds — when  no  serpent 
should  lurk  amid  the  flowers,  and  no  nightshade  fiing  deadly  odours  amid  the 
air — ^when  the  wind  should  ever  waft  rich  perfume  from  sunny  gardens,  and 
fields  yellow  with  the  bending  grain.     Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  the  Roman 
historians,  notice  the  many  rumours  among  the  common  people ;  the  former 
especially  has  these  remarkable  words  : — "  It  was  the  general  belief  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  books  of  the  priests  at  that  very  time,  the  east  should 
prevail,  and  some  coming  from  Judea  should  obtain  the  sovereignty.''    The 
books  here  referred  to  are  probably  the  Sibylline  oracles,  to  which  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  their  controversies  with  learned  heathens, 
often  alluded,  as  containing  undoubted  testimony  to  the  general  expectation 
of  men  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth. 

So  far  the  positive :  let  us  now  glance  at  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 
No  such  general  desire  and  expectancy  have  ever  existed,  either  before  that 
time  or  after.  The  whole  aspect  of  afiairs  then,  showed  a  crisis  in  the 
world's  history.  The  peace  that  reigned  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  the 
results  of  Alexander's  conquests,  the  almost  universal  difiiision  of  the 
Grecian  language,  the  spread  of  the  Hellenic  culture,  the  state  of  religious 
opinions,  scepticism  preying  on  the  upper  and  superstition  on  the  lower 
orders,  the  disruption  of  old  established  systems  of  political  misrule,  the 
unsettled  character  of  life  everywhere,  as  if  all  things  were  waiting  for  a 
new  spring  time — these  things  marked  that  age  as  peculiar,  as  altogether 
unexampled.  No  such  epoch  has  occurred  since,  or  can  occur.  Hence,  by 
this  conjunction  of  positive  and  negative  evidence,  we  are  shut  up  to  the 
reception  of  Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah. 

Further,  as  to  the  chariMcter  of  the  Messiah.  Here  let  us  disregard,. for 
the  present,  Jewish  interpretations  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  let  us 
endeavour  to  determine  what  the  character  of  Christ  must  be,  in  order  to 
answer  the  prophetic  descriptions.  It  is  needful  at  all  times,  and  especially 
in  the  case  before  us,  to  distinguish  between  6od!s  word,  and  man's  interpre- 
tation of  that  word.  That  evidently  Messianic  oracle,  the  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  is  full  of  personal,  as  well  as  official  description.  There  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  rejected  and  despised;  as  bearing  iniquity,  our 
iniquity ;  as  subjected  to  death,  and  laid  in  the  grave,  .but  equally  as  victo- 
rious ;  dying,  yet  triumphing  over  death  in  dying ;  travailing  in  soul,  yet 
seeing  of  that  travail  and  being  satisfied.  This  double  aspect  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life,  elsewhere  presented  separately,  is  here  combined,  so  that  by 
this  means  a  key  is  obtained  for  the  right  Explanation  of  detached  passages. 
The  Jews  have  been  so  harassed  by  the  apparent  duality  of  persons  in  the 
prophecies,  that  they  have  had  recourse  to  the  clumsy  invention  of  two 
Mes8iah£H-Ben  Ephraim  the  suffering,  and  Ben  David  the  reigning  Saviour. 
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Such  an  expedient  is  not  only  unwarranted  by  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
but  is  expressly  opposed  to  it.  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth  this  necessary  duality 
of  nature  and  condition  is  realized,  and  in  Him  alone.  Who  felt  so  heavilj 
as  He  the  wrath  of  Grod ;  and  yet  who  received  from  the  Father  such  excel- 
lent glory  ?  Who  ever  united  in  himself  so  much  of  human  tenderness  aDd 
Divine  power — ^sympathy  with  sinners,  and  hatred  of  sin?  Who  ever 
endured  so  much  of  earthly  pain  and  sorrow,  and  all  with  the  resignation 
and  obedience  of  a  son  ?  Where  else  can  we  find  such  dignity  and  manli- 
ness of  soul  ?  And  how  remarkably  the  correspondence  holds  good,  even  to 
the  minuter  shadings  of  character,  and  especially  the  circumstances  of  His 
death !  Prophecy  had  foretold,  centuries  before,  the  treatment  He  should 
receive:  the  cruel  mockings,  the  division  of  His  garments,  the  piercing  of  His 
side,  the  manner  of  His  death,  the  very  last  words  of  agony  that  were  to  escape 
His  lips,  as  well  as  the  burial  He  was  to  receive,  and  His  temporary  abode 
in  the  grave.  In  gentleness  He  was  to  come,  ^  not  breaking  the  bruised  reed, 
or  quenching  the  smoking  flax."  He  was  to  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of 
silver.  He  was  to  be  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  the  founder  of  a  new  reli- 
gious dynasty.  Who  else  has  satisfied  these  requirements,  but  Jesus  of 
Nazareth?  Did  not  His  tears  flow  over  human  sorrows?  Was  not  His 
gentleness  so  proverbial,  that  the  children  flocked  round  Him,  making  the 
temple  courts  ring  with  their  shrill  voices,  hailing  Him  as  He  who  came  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ?  Who,  like  Him,  has  discerned  the  thoughts  of  men, 
and  sifted  their  characters  ?  Who  has  ever  spoken  such  testing  words- 
words  by  which  the  unholy  were  rebuked,  and  the  spiritually-minded  were 
attracted  to  Himself?  And  is  not  Christianity  now  the  great  fact  in  society 
— that  Christianity  which  owns  as  its  Lawgiver  and  its  Lord  none  but  Jesus; 
which  has  silently  changed  even  the  common  ideas  of  men,  and  has  written 
its  name  upon  some  of  the  most  benevolent  and  godlike  institutions  the 
world  has  seen  ?  What  name  is  like  that  name — a  name  which  embodies  in 
it  all  perfection,  to  which  the  poet  and  the  arti»t  turn  when  they  would 
depict  the  absolute  and  the  ideal ;  a  name  which  awoke  the  lyre  of  Israel's 
sweet  singer,  and  made  the  evangelical  prophet  rise  to  highest  flights  of  holj 
eloquence ! 

A  negative  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  subject  also  presents  itself.  The 
Jews  did  not  expect  such  a  Messiah.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  those  who 
knew  most  of  the  Scriptures  in  one  sense,  knew  least  of  them  in  another. 
The  Messiah  of  the  Pharisee  was  one  who  should  lead  the  Jewish  nation  to 
temporal  dominion,  who  should  break  the  Roman  yoke,  who  should  bring 
back  the  days  of  peace  and  plenty,  who  should  introduce  again  the  full 
ritual  of  the  ancient  worship,  who  should  ascend  the  vacant  throne  of  David, 
and  by  military  prowess  make  Jerusalem  the  mistress  of  the  nations  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  world.  That  was  the  height  of  the  Jewish  conception. 
How  far  short  of  the  truth !  The  Jews  understood  neither  the  depth  of 
Messiah's  humiliation,  nor  the  height  of  His  exaltation.  Here,  then,  is  an 
argument  of  no  trivial  kind.  The  history  of  Jesus  is  no  realization  of 
Jewish  myth ;  His  character  is  no  outgrowth  of  the  times ;  He  was  no 
exaggerated  hero  of  the  popular  faith.  Instead  of  that.  He  stood  out  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  existing  idea  of  Christ ;  He  transcended  that,  and 
fulfilled  in  their  deepest  significance  the  words  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
Yielding  not  to  the  current  opinion  of  the  age  and  the  country,  He  rose 
superior  to  the  earthly ;  disregarding  national  distinctions,  He  addressed 
Himself  to  man.  Who,  of  the  many  false  Messiahs  of  the  Jews,  have  even 
thought  of  being  world-saviours?    They  have  ever  been  creatures  of  revolu- 
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lion,  and,  like  the  spray  on  the  angry  wave,  have  perished  with  the  storm 
that  gave  them  birth.  Let  this  be  carefully  noted :  If  Judaism  were  not 
designed  by  God  to  merge  into  Christianity,  what  has  been  the  use  of 
Judaism  as  a  system  ?  Is  this  the  end  of  its  gorgeous  ritual — a  constant 
looking  for  that  which  never  comes,  the  shadowing  forth  of  that  which  is 
itself  a  shadow  ? 

Lasdy^  let  us  look  at  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. He  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head ;  and  yet  He  was  to  be  Sbiloh, 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  A  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  to  mark 
His  advent.  The  idols  were  to  be  broken  to  pieces;  the  Grentile  nations 
were  to  be  received  into  the  visible  Church ;  and  God  wa&  to  dwell  among 
men,  and  be  a  Father  to  them.  These  things  look  to  no  mere  outward 
changes.  The  centre  of  man's  being  is  to  be  touched,  and  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  Divine  will.  Who  else  has  even  attempted  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  human  heart,  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth !  And  He  has  not  only 
attempted  it,  but  has  accomplished  it.  Judaism  has  never  gone  forth  to 
convert  the  nations,  but  Christianity  has.  To  the  cross  of  Calvary  men  of 
all  ranks  and  of  all  countries  have  betaken  themselves,  and  found  there 
grace  for  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  glory  beyond  death  and  the  grave. 
The  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  is  itself  an  irresistible  argument  for  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus.  For  the  sin  of  idolatry  they  have  often  been  pun- 
ished, but  God  brought  them  again  to  their  own  land.  They  now  hate 
idolatry,  and  yet  they  remain 

"  Tribe  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  wing." 

For  1800  years  they  have  been  scattered  among  the  nations.  Why  this 
prolongation  of  punishment  ?  Is  God  unrighteous  in  His  judgments  ?  Ah ! 
is  there  not  a  cause  in  that  terrible  imprecation,  ^^  His  blood  be  on  us  «nd 
on  our  children  I" 

Greatness,  even  of  an  earthly  kind,  gathers  about  the  Saviour.  The  am- 
bitious, the  learned,  the  noble,  are,  unwittingly  it  may  be,  preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord.  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  Israel,  and  Job,  the  greatest  of  all 
the  men  of  the  east  \  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  and  Isaiah,  the 
fifth  evangelist,  all  speak  of  Him,  and  lose  themselves  in  wonder  at  His 
glory.  The  past  looks  to  Him,  and  the  hope  of  conung  centuries  is  on  His 
word.  Born  in  obscurity,  a  carpenter  in  the  village  of  a  Roman  dependency, 
the  teacher  of  a  few  fishermen,  His  fame  has  outgrown  that  of  the  wisest 
and  most  powerful — depends  for  its  existence,  not  upon  national  memorials, 
but  upon  the  continuance  of  the  race  itself.  When  you  have  destroyed  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants,  then  may  you  think  of  destroying  the  memorial  of 
Jesus.  Thexii  did  we  say  ?  Nay,  heaven  is  full  of  Christ-like  souls,  who 
glorj  in  that  blessed  name  ;  and  the  voices  of  earth  would  scarce  be  missed 
out  of  that  chorus  of  praise  ever  ascending  from  holy,  happy  hearts,  ^'  to 
Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.*' 

J.  G.  S. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  CHRISTIANITY  AMONG  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  obliterated  almost  com- 
pletely every  trace  of  Christianity.  The  Britons,  among  whom  the  Church 
liad  been  long  established,  were  driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  Wales;  and  the 
deep  cloud  of  paganism  gathered  once  more  over  that  land  where  the  light 
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of  the  truth  had  shone  so  clearly.  The  conqaest  was  effected  with  the 
grossest  barharism.  "  Public  as  well  as  private  structures  were  overturned  ; 
the  priests  were  everywhere  slain  before  the  altars ;  the  prelates  and  the 
people,  vnthout  any  respect  of  persons,  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword ; 
nor  was  there  any  to  bury  those  who  had  been  thus  cruelly  slaughtered. 
Some  of  the  miserable  remainder,  being  taken  in  the  mountains,  were 
butchered  in  he^ps.  Others,  ^pent  with  hunger,  came  forth  and  submitted 
themselves  to  the  enemy  for  food,  being  destined  to  undergo  perpetual  ser- 
vitude, if  they  were  not  even  killed  upon  the  spot.  Some,  with  sorrowful 
hearts,  fled  beyond  the  seas.  Others,  continuing  in  their  own  country,  led 
a  miserable  life  among  the  woods,  rocks,  and  mountains,  with  scarcely 
enough  food  to  support  life,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  be  the  last."* 

In  these  circumstances,  one  can  readily  understand  why  the  Britons  made 
^w  attempts  to  evangelize  their  conquerors.  Crushed  with  the  iron  heel  of 
oppression — smarting  under  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  those  who  had 
once  pretended  to  befriend  them — driven  from  hearth  and  altar  to  the  glens 
and  caves  of  the  mountains,  and  every  stream  and  valley  stained  with  their 
blood,  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Saxons  roust  have  been  too  strong  to 
permit  of  any  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished  to  bring  them 
over  to  the  truth.  Christianity,  though  almost,  was  not  wholly  destroyed. 
A  considerable  number  of  Britons,  as  we  have  seen,  were  reduced  to  servi- 
tude by  their  conquerors ;  but  neither  those  who  had  been  made  serfs,  nor 
their  countrymen  in  Wales,  appear  to  have  done  much  towards  their  enlight- 
enment. It  was  not  till  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Saxons  landed, 
that  any  mission  for  their  conversion  was  organized,  and  then  not  by  the 
British  but  by  the  Roman  Church. 

The  Saxons  were  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people.  "  We  have  not,*'  said 
Sidonius,  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  "a  more  cruel  and  more  dangerous  enemy 
than  the  Saxons.  They  overcome  all  who  have  the  courage  to  oppose  them; 
they  surprise  all  who  are  so  imprudent  as  not  to  be  prepared  for  their 
attack.  When  they  pursue,  they  infallibly  overtaken  when  they  are  pur- 
sued, their  escape  is  certain."f  To  bring  this  people -sunder  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  turn  their  indomitable  energy  to  the  cause  of  the  Crospel, 
could  not  fail  to  tell  most  powerfully,  not  only  upon  civilization,  but  upon 
the  Church.  A  people  so  daring,  and  untiring,  and  resolute,  when  once 
their  sympathies  had  been  won  over  to  the  truth,  would  become  valiant 
soldiers  of  the  Cross,  and  penetrate  without  fear  into  those  regions  where 
paganism  still  prevailed. 

Some  such  notions  as  these,  it  has  been  supposed,  led  Gregory  the  Great  to 
attempt  their  conversion.  John  l^e  Faster  at  Constantinople  was  a 
powerful  rival  to  him  in  the  east ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  coun- 
terbalance this  patriarch's  influence  by  extending  the  dominion  of  the  Latin 
Church  in  the  west.  Britain  presented  «i  favourable  field.  There  was  a 
Church  there  whbse  allegiance  might  be  gained  over;  and  there  was  also  a 
powerful  people  who  were  in  some  measure  prepared  to  receive  the  truth. 
If  these  could  be  made  subject  to  the  Ronum  See,  then  Gregory  would  have 
little  to  fear  from  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 

Bede  alleges  that  Gregory  was  moved  by  inspiration  to  send  preachers  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  English  nation^  which  is  a  very  pious  and 
convenient  account  of  his  motives ;  but  we  fear  that  personal  ambition 
mingled  with  whatever  purer  feelings  may  have  been  cherished  by  him,  aod 
that  Christ  was  preached,  in  part  at  least,  out  of  contention.    There  is  a  story 

*  Bede,  i.  16.  t  Lingard's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  c.  2. 
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which  places  Gregory's  condact  in  a  somewhat  different  light.  It  is  given 
by  Bede,  and  is  adopted  as  authentic,  not  only  by  Lingard,  but  by  a  more 
caatious  and  impartial  historian,  Lappenberg.  "  It  is  reported,"  the  story 
runs,  ^'  that  some  merchants  having  just  arrived  at  Rome  on  a  certain  day, 
exposed  many  things  for  sale  in  the  market-place,  and  abundance  of  people 
resorted  thither  to  buy.  Gregory  himself  went  with  the  rest ;  and,  among 
other  things,  some  white  boys  were  set  to  sale — their  bodies  white,  their 
countenances  beantiful,  and  their  hair  very  fine.^  Having  viewed  them,  he 
asi^ed,  as  is  said,  from  what  country  or  nation  they  were  brought  ?  and  was 
told,  from  the  island  of  Britain,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  such  personal 
appearance.  He  again  inquired  whether  those  islanders  were  Christians,  or 
still  involved  in  the  errors  of  paganism  ?  and  was  informed  that  they  were 
pagans.  Then,  fetching  a  deep  sigh  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  ^  Alas  I 
what  pity,'  said  he,  *  that  the  author  of  darkness  is  possessed  of  men  of 
BQch  fair  countenances;  and  that,  being  remarkable  for  such  graceful  aspects, 
their  minds  should  be  void  of  inward  grace.'  He  therefore  again  asked 
what  was  the  name  of  the  nation  ?  and  was  answered  that  they  were  called 
Angles.  '  Right,'  said  he,  '  for  they  have  an  angelic  face,  and  it  becomes 
8ach  to  be  co-heirs  with  the  angels  in  heaven.  What  is  the  name,'  pro- 
ceeded he,  .'of  the  region  from  which  they  are  brought?'  It  was  replied 
that  the  natives  of  that  province  were  called  Deiri.  *  Truly  are  they  Deiri,' 
said  he  ;  *  withdrawn  from  wrath  {de  ira  eruti),  and  called  to  the  mercy  of 
Christ.  How  is  the  king  of  that  province  called?'  They  told  him  his 
name  was  ^Ua;  and  he,  alluding  to  the  name,  said,  '  Hallelujah,  the  praise 
of  God  the  Creator  must  be  sung  in  those  parts.' " 

And  at  that  time,  it  is  said,  Gregory  formed  the  design  of  carrying  the 
Grospel  to  England,  and  went  to  the  pope,  and  entreated  him  to  send  minis- 
ters to  that  country,  declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  "  undertake  the  work 
himself,  by  the  assistance  of  God,  if  the  apostolic  pope  should  think  fit  to 
have  it  so  done."  But  as  Gregory  could  not  be  spared  at  Rome,  the  mission 
was  deferred,  and  it  was  not  until  he  became  pope  himself  that  more  decisive 
steps  were  taken. 

That  this  story  is  entitled  to  implicit  credit,  we  are  not  disposed  to  con- 
cede. Bede  introduces  it  only  after  his  account  of  Gregory's  death,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  story  which  had  been  handed  down  hi/  tradition.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  we  cannot  receive  it  as  authentic  history.  It  may  be 
true,  but  we  have  no  means  now  of  establishing  its  truth.  We  know  that 
Gregory  once  purchased  several  Anglo-Saxon  slaves,  in  order  to  educate 
them  as  missionaries  to  their  countrymen ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  his 
admirers  gave  to  this  fact  the  romantic  colouring  of  the  story  which  we  have 
just  quoted. 

But  the  question  is,  after  all,  of  comparative  unimportance,  so  far  as  the 
history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  is  concerned.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  Gregory  conceived  and  took  active  steps  to  execute  the  design  of  con- 
verting England  to  the  faith ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  honour  his  memory 
as  one  to  whose  instrumentality  we  are,  in  a  measure,  indebted  for  that 
truth  to  which  our  country  owes  its  greatness. 

Augustine,  prior  of  the  monastery  of  St  Martin's,  was  the  person  whom 
he  selected  to  head  his  enterprise.  With  him  he  associated  forty  others, 
and,  in  the  year  596,  they  set  out  from  Rome  on  their  long  and  arduous 
journey;  but  on  their  reaching  Lerins,  and  learning  from  the  "monastic  re- 
dases"  there  that  the  Saxons  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  race,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  encounter  no  common  difficulties  and  dangers,  their  hearts  failed 
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them ;  and  they  sent  Augustine  back  to  acquaint  Gregory  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed,  and  to  request  him  to  permit  them  to 
abandon  the  undertaking.  But  Gregory  was  not  so  easily  turned  aside  from 
his  purpose.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  the  work,  and  would  not  listen  to  its 
being  abandoned.  He  sent  Augustine  back  with  a  letter  to  the  others,  urg- 
ing and  encouraging  them  to  go  forward ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to 
Theodoric  and  Theodebert,  kings  of  France,  and  to  several  French  bishops, 
to  entertain  them  hospitably,  and  to  lend  them  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  The  missionaries  had  thus  no 
course  left  but  to  renew  their  journey.  Their  fears  were  not  altogether  re- 
moved, but  their  courage  was  somewhat  braced,  and  they  started  again  for 
England.  "  And  now,"  as  Fuller  observes,  "  Augustine  with  his  partners 
efifectually  prosecuted  their  journey,  passing  quietly  through  France,  save 
only  at  the  village  of  Saye  in  Anjou,,  where  some  giggling  housewives  (light 
leaves  will  be  wagged  with  little  wind)  causelessly  fell  a  flouting  at  them." 
In  597  he  and  his  companions  landed  at  Thanet ;  and  we  are  told  that  "the 
print  of  his  steps,  where  he  first  landed,  left  as  perfect  a  mark  in  a  main  rock 
as  if  it  had  been  in  wax ! "  "  But  it  is  worthy  of  our  observation,"  as  the 
quaint  historian  we  have  just  quoted  remarks,  ''  that  though  Augustine  all 
his  way  might  be  tracked  by  the  wonders  he  left  behind  him  (when  thirsty, 
miraculously  fetching  a  fountain ;  when  cold,  a  fire ;  restoring  the  blind  and 
lame  to  their  eyes  and  limbs);  yet  for  all  this  he  was  fain  to  bring  interpre- 
ters out  of  France  with  him,  by  whose  help  he  might  understand  the  English, 
and  be  understood  by  them."* 

For  his  arrival  the  way  was  in  some  measure  prepared.  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  had  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  the  Franks. 
She  was  a  Christian ;  and,  at  her  marriage,  it  was  stipulated  that  she  should 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  In  consequence  of  this,  she  was 
accompanied  to  England  by  a  Frankish  bishop  of  the  name  of  Suidhard ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  some  converts  had  been  made  through  his  preaching, 
while  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mind  of  Ethelhert  would  be  fami- 
liarised with  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  new  worship,  and  his  prejudices 
to  a  certain  extent  disarmed. 

On  Augustine's  arrival,  he  sent  to  acquaint  Ethelbert  that  he  had  come 
from  Eome,  and  brought  a  joyful  message,  which  "  assured  to  all  who  took 
advantage  of  it  everlasting  joys  in  heaven."  Ethelbert  repaired  to  Thanet, 
and  gave  Augustine  and  his  followers  audience  in  the  open  air ;  for  he  was 
afraid  to  come  under  the  same  roof,  lest  they  should  bind  him  by  some 
magical  spell !  When  he  came,  Augustine  formed  his  monks  in  order,  had 
a  silver  cross  for  a  banner,  and  a  board  with  a  painting  of  the  Saviour  borne 
before  him,  and  sang  the  litany,  and  offered  up  prayers.  The  king  listened 
to  what  he  had  to  say  in  recommendation  of  his  religion,  but  declined  to 
forsake  that  which  he  had  so  long  followed.  Nevertheless,  he  was  willing  to 
afibrd  him  and  his  party  support  and  protection,  and  permit  them  to  preach, 
and  gain  as  many  as  they  could  over  to  their  religion. 

Accordingly,  they  took  up  their  residence  at  Canterbury,  in  the  house 
which  the  king  had  assigned  them,  and  began  their  labours.  Augustine,  to 
whom  Gregory  had  given  the  chief  authority,  now  introduced  an  ascetic 
discipline,  which  was  fitted  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
There  was  a  great  show  of  watching,  and  fasting,  and  praying ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  there  were  even  attempts  at  miracle-working,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  credulous,  often  succeeded.     In  a  short  time,  some  converts  were 

*  Church  History  of  Britain,  ii.  5. 
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made;  and  at  last  Ethelbert  himself  professed  his  belief  in  the  truth,  and 
was  baptized.  His  conversion  greatly  favoured  the  work.  He  compelled 
none  to  embrace  Chri$tianit7  ;  for  he  had  learned  from  "  his  instructors  that 
the  service  of  Christ  ought  to  be  voluntary" — a  truth,  by  the  way,  which  Borne 
has  long  forgotten.  But  his  example  brought  great  numbers  to  hear  the 
word,  and  no  doubt  led  many  of  them  to  receive  it.  Moreover,  the  British 
churches  were  given  over  to  Augustine,  to  be  repaired  and  used  for  the 
Christian  worship.  That  many  were  but  "  temporary  believers"  must,  we 
fear,  be  admitted  ;  for,  when  we  hear  of  Augustine  baptizing  several  thou- 
sands in  a  day,  we  cannot  place  much  .  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and 
sincerity  of  the  converts.  But  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  deny  that  there 
were  some  who  were  in  reality  gained  over  to  God ;  for  the  truth  had  not 
yet  been  so  mingled  with  the  leaven  of  superstition  as  to  destroy  its  life- 
giving  power. 

When  Augustine  had  fairly  gained  a  footing  in  Kent,  he  went  over  to 
France,  to  consult  with  the  Bishop  of  Aries  respecting  his  future  course  of 
procedure.  Bede  states  that  he  went  to  receive  consecration  as  a  bishop ; 
but  it  appears  from  two  epistles  of  Gregory  that  he  was  made  a  bishop 
before  he  went  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  His  visit  to  France  was,  in  all  like- 
lihood, connected  with  his  supremacy  as  "  Metropolitan  of  the  English 
Nation."  After  his  return,  he  despatched  Lauren  tins  .the  priest,  and  Peter 
the  monk,  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  Gregory  with  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  mission,  and  to  request  his  solution  of  some  questions  connected 
with  the  decent  and  orderly  organization  of  the  Church.  Gregory  replied  in 
a  letter  remarkable  for  its  spirit  and  good  sense.  He  cautioned  Augustine 
against  being  puffed  up  by  pride  on  account  of  his  miracles,  and  reminded 
him  of  our  Lord's  words  to  the  disciples  when  they  triumphed  at  their 
power  over  the  devils — "  Rather  rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in 
heaven."  His  answers  to  Augustine's  queries  were  also  in  the  main  judi- 
cious, though  some  of  them  cannot  be  accepted  as  faithful  expositions  of  the 
Scripture,  while  others  must  be  rejected  as  savouring  too  much  of  a  desire  to 
make  a  compromise,  in  some  points,  with  the  Saxon  idolatry.  One  of  them 
is  rather  remarkable  for  a  pope ;  and  may  be  quoted  to  show  how  the  arro- 
gant spirit  of  the  papacy  had  not  yet  fully  developed  itself.  "  Whereas  the 
faith,"  wrote  Augustine,  "  is  one  and  the  same,  why  are  there  different  cus- 
toms in  different  churches  ?  and  why  is  one  custom  of  masses  observed 
in  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  another  in  the  Gallican  Chutchf" 
To  this  Gregory  answered :  "  You  know,  my  brother,  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  Church,  in  which  you  remember  you  were  bred  up.  But  it 
pleases  me,  that  if  you  have  found  anything,  either  in  the  Roman  or  the 
Gallican,  or  any  other  church,  which  may  be  more  acceptable  to  Almighty 
God,  you  carefully  make  choice  of  the  same,  and  sedulously  teach  the 
Church  of  the  English,  which  as  yet  is  new  in  the  faith,  whatsoever  you 
can  gather  from  the  several  churches.  For  things  are  not  to  be  loved  for 
the  sake  of  places,  but  places  for  the  sake  of  good  things.  Choose,  therefore, 
from  every  church  those  things  that  are  pious,  religious,  and  upright ;  and 
when  you  have,  as  it  were,  made  them  into  one  body,  let  the  minds  of  the 
English  be  accustomed  thereto."  * 

At  this  time,  Gregory  also  sent  additional  labourers  to  Augustine,  among 
whom  were  Mellitus,  Justus,  Paulinus,  and  Rufinianus.  Along  with  these, 
he  sent  "  sacred  vessels,  vestments  for  the  altars,  ornaments  for  the  churches, 
vestments  for  the  priests  and  clerks,  relics  of  the  holy  apostles,  and  many 

«  Bede,  i.  27. 
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books/'  *  He  also  sent  Augustine  the  pall,t  and  invested  him  with  autho- 
rity, not  merely  over  all  those  he  should  ordain,  but  over  all  those  ordained 
bj  the  Bishop  of  York,  and  over  all  priests  in  Britain. 

Augustine,  having  now  obtained  a  power  which  he  had  long  coveted, 
began  to  consider  how  he  might  best  *'  consolidate  and  extend  his  authority ."^ 
With  the  Saxons,  and  their  bishops  and  priests,  he  could  have  no  difficulty, 
for  they  admitted  his  supremacy ;  but  the  Church  among  the  mountains — 
the  British  Christians  in  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  stood  aloof.  To  bring  them 
under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  now  with  him,  as  well  as  Gre- 
gory, a  matter  of  great  anxiety. 

Through  the  aid  of  Ethelbert,  he  obtained  a  meeting  with  the  British 
bishops  at  a  place  on  the  confines  of  the  Wiccians  and  West  Saxons,  after- 
wards called  Augustine's  Oak ;  but  he  could  not  effect  a  compromise.  The 
British  bishops  refused  to  give  any  other  subjection  to  the  pope  than  was 
due  to  every  Christian,  and  would  not  consent  to  give  up  any  of  their  peculiar 
customs.  When  argument  failed,  Augustine  had  recourse  to  imposition. 
He  introduced  a  blind  man,  and  proposed  to  stake  the  truth  of  bis  Church 
on  a  miraculous  cure.  The  British  bishops  consented  somewhat  reluctantlj; 
and  on  their  prayers  failing,  Augustine  stepped  forward,  "  bent  his  knees, 
and  offered  up  an  earnest  supplication."  When  he  had  ended,  it  was  found 
that  the  man  had  received  his  sight  1  But  although  this  pious  fraud  pro- 
duced on  many  a  great  impression  in  Augustine's  favour,  yet  the  British 
bishops  remained  firm.  They  said  "  they  could  not  depart  from  their  ancient 
customs,  without  the  consent  and  leave  of  their  people.'* 

A  second  meeting  was  agreed  on ;  and  seven  bishops  of  the  Britons  and 
many  learned  monks  came.  But,  before  they  set  out,  they  thought  it  right 
to  consult  an  old  eremite,  who  was  famous  for  his  piety  and  wisdom,  whe- 
ther they  ought  to  forsake  their  traditions  and  receive  the  doctrines  of 
Augustine.  The  anchoret  advised  them  to  follow  him,  if  he  was  a  man  of 
God  ;  and,  on  their  asking  a  test  to  discover  this,  he  said,  '^  Contrive  that 
he  may  first  arrive  with  his  company  at  the  place  where  the  Synod  is  to  he 
held ;  and  if,  at  your  approach,  he  shall  rise  up  to  you,  hear  him  submis- 

*  The  following  were  the  books  which  Gregory  sent: — *^1.  A  Bible  in  two 
volumes.  2.  A  Psalter.  3.  A  Book  of  the  Gospels.  4.  Another  Psalter.  5. 
Another  Book  of  the  Gospels.  6.  Apocryphal  Lives  of  the  Apostles.  7.  Lives  of 
Martyrs.  8.  Expositions  of  certain  Epistles  and  Gospels.  Tne  Canterbury  Book, 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  which  supplies  this  interesting  informa- 
tion, closes  the  brief  catalogue  with  these  expressive  words : — ^Hse  sunt  primitic 
librorum  totius  ecclesise  Anglicanse." — Soames*  Anglo-Saxon  Church.     Note  L 

t  As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  know  what  the  pall  is,  w&  give  Fuller's  account 
of  it : — *^  The  pall  is  a  pontifical  vestment,  considerable  for  the  matter,  making,  and 
mysteries  thereof.  For  the  matter,  it  is  made  of  lamh*s  loool  and  superstition.  I 
say,  of  lamVs  wool, '  as  it  comes  from  the  sbeep^s  back,  without  any  artificial  colour ;' 
spun,  say  some,  by  a  peculiar  order  of  nuns,  first  cast  into  the  tomb  of  St  Peter; 
*  taken  from  his  body,'  say  others ;  surely,  most  sacred  if  from  both ;  and  supersti- 
tiously  adorned  with  little  black  crosses.  For  the  form  thereof;  '  the  breadth  ex- 
oeedeth  not  three  fingers,  having  two  labels  falling  down  before  and  behind,*  which 
the  archbishops  only,  when  going  to  the  altar,  put  about  their  necks  above  their 
other  pontifical  garments.  Three  mysteries  were  couched  therein : — 1.  Humility, 
which  beautifies  the  clergy  above  all  their  costly  copes ;  2.  Innocency,  to  imitate 
lamb-like  simplicity  ;  and  3.  Industry,  to  follow  Him  who  fetched  His  wandering 
sheep  home  on  His  shoulders.  But,  to  speak  plainly,  the  mystery  of  mysteries  in 
the  pall  was,  that  the  archbishop's  receiving  it  showed  therein  their  dependence  on 
Rome ;  and  a  mote,  in  this  manner  ceremoniously  taken,  was  a  sufficient  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  subjection." — Book  II. 
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sireljr,  being  assnred  tbat  he  is  the  servant  of  Christ ;  but  if  he  shall  despise 
jou,  and  not  rise  up  to  you,  then,  as  you  are  more  in  number,  let  him  also 
be  despised  by  you."  They  did  as  they  were  directed.  When  they  came 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  they  found  Augustine  sitting  in  his  chair.  As  he 
did  not  rise  to  receive  them,  they  charged  him  with  being  proud,  and  would 
not  listen  to  his  overtures.  He  asked  them  to  observe  Easter  at  the  due 
time ;  to  administer  baptism  afler  the  manner  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and 
to  join  with  him  in  evangelizing  the  Saxons.  But  they  persisted  in  their 
refusal  to  make  any  concession.  *^  Had  Augustine's  joints  been  suppled 
with  the  oil  of  humility,''  says  Fuller,  "  one  bended  knee  might  probably 
have  bowed  many  hearts  unto  him,  whereas  he  now  lost  their  affections." 
Enraged  at  what  he  deemed  the  stubbornness  of  the  British  bishops,  Augus- 
tine assumed  a  menacing  tone,  and  declared  that  they  would  yet  suffer  for 
their  conduct  from  the  sword  of  their  enemies.  And,  not  long  after,  it  did 
happen  that  the  pagan  king  of  Northumberland  cruelly  massacred  about 
1200  of  the  monks  of  Bangor.  Some  are  inclined  to  allege  Uiat  this  was 
done  at  the  instigation  of  Augustine ;  but  this  cannot  be  very  satisfactorily 
established.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  us  to 
pronounce  him  wholly  guiltless. 

Augustine's  efforts  to  subjugate  the  British  Church  thus  came  to  nought. 
Shortly  after  this  he  died,  and  left  Laurentius  his  successor.  Before  his 
death,  however,  he  saw  Kent  and  East  Anglia  won  over  to  Christianity — 
the  churches,  which  the  barbarous  Saxons  had  defiled,  restored  to  the  worship 
of  God — ^the  temples  of  Thor  converted  into  temples  for  the  service  of  Christ 
^the  altars  of  the  idols  demolished — the  idolatrous  festivals  supplanted  by 
others  of  a  less  questionable  character — ^a  position  acquired  for  the  truth  which 
was  likely  to  extend  it— and  a  devoted  band  of  labourers  in  the  field,  who 
were  woi^ing  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  carry  the  gospel  torch  farther  into 
the  heathen  dai^ness.  The  conquest  of  England  was  far  from  being  com- 
plete ;  but  Rome  had  now  obtained  firm  ground  for  her  foot^  and  she  rested 
not  until  she  had  established  her  power  over  the  Heptarchy-  Augustine 
had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  conquest;  but  he  was  a  bold  and  skilful 
pioneer;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction,  before  his  death,  of  seeing  thousands 
doing  homage  to  the  Cross. 

"  And  now,''  to  quote  from  Fuller,  "  we  take  our  farewefll  of  Avgastine, 
of  whom  we  give  this  character-  He  found  here  a  plain  religion  ^(simplicity 
is  the  badge  of  antiquity)  practised  by  the  Britons,  living,  some  of  them  in 
the  contempt,  and  many  more  in  the  ignorance,  of  worldly  vanities,  in  a 
harren  country ;  and  surely  piety  is  most  healthful  in  those  places  where 
it  can  least  surfeit  of  earthly  pleasures.  He  brought  in  a  religion  spun  with 
a  coarser  thread,  though  guarded  with  a  finer  trimming,  made  luscious  to 
the  senses  with  pleasing  ceremonies ;  so  that  many  who  could  not  judge  of 
the  goodness,  were  courted  with  the  gaudiness  thereof.  Indeed,  the  papists 
l>rag,  that  he  was  '  the  Apostle  of  the  English,' — ^but  not  in  the  style  of  St 
Paul,  <  Neither  from  men,  nor  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,*  being  only 
a  derivative  apostle,  sent  by  the  second-hand  ;  in  which  sen«e  also  he  was 
not  our  sole  apostle ;  though  he  first  put  in  his  sickle,  others  reaped  down 
more  of  the  English  harvest,  propagating  the  Oospel  farther.  But,  because 
the  beginnings  of  things  are  of  greatest  consequence,  we  commend  his  pains, 
condemn  his  pride,  allow  his  life,  approve  his  learning;  admit  the  founda- 
tion of  his  doctrine — Jesus  Christ  ;  but  refuse  '  the  hay  and  stubble  '  he 
built  thereupon.  We  are  indebted  to  God's  goodness  in  moving  Gregory, 
Gregory's  carefulness  in  sending  Augustine,  Augustine's  forwardness  in 
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preaching  here ;  but,  .above  all,  let  us  bless  God's  exceeding  great  favour, 
that  the  doctrine  which  Augustine  planted  here  but  impure,  and  his  succes- 
sors made  worse  with  watering,  is  since,  by  the  happy  Reformation,  cleared 
and  refined  to  the  purity  of  the  Scriptures."  *  Aleph.  . 


ON  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  JEWISH  SACRIFICE. 

Standing  by  the  side  of  some  translucent  lake,  when  not  a  breath  of  wind 
disturbs  its  placid  surface,  and  no  cloud  dots  the  clear  cerulean  of  the 
heavens,,  how  suggestive  is  the  water  that  lies  like  a  sleeping  babe  at 
our  feet!  How  beautifully  it  fits  into  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  shores! 
Looking  down  through  its  clear  depths,  there  is  not  an  old  gnarled  stump, 
the  remnant  of  some  gigantic  forest,  nor  a  large  unhewn  stone — one 
perhaps  of  the  sacred  circle  amid  which  the  hoary  Druid  performed  his 
rites,  and  ofiered  up  his  prayers  to  the  malignant  being  he  Worshipped — 
but  the  water  dovetails  into,  and  seems  to  preserve,  as  if  in  amber.  Such, 
in  figure,  seems  to  be  the  position  which  the  New  Testament  bears  to  the 
Old.  Distinct  from  it,  as  the  land  from  the  water,  it  nevertheless  is  in 
closest  union  with  it,  completing  with  its  full  truths  the  glimpses  afibrded 
by  the  theocracy,  and  filling  up,  with  its  complete  and  rounded  doctrines, 
what  was  wanting  in  the  old  economy.  In  the  words  of  Christ,  it  fulfils 
(that  is,  makes  fall)  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  by  filling  up  the  vacant 
space  which  these  had  left  with  the  glassy  waters  of  truth. 

To  the  connection  which  subsists  between  the  sacred  records  in  one  great 
point,  we  mean  at  present  to  address  ourselves,  and  to  inquire  in  what  way 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  prefigured  and  taught  to  those  who  lived  anterior 
to  His  time.  Gospel  narrative,  in  our  sense  of  the  words,  they  had  none; 
but  they  were  not,  therefore,  devoid  of  all  knowledge  on  so  important  a 
topic.  Their  lively  and  enlightened  faith  in  God,  their  prompt  obedience 
to  His  commands,  their  entire  resignation  to  His  will,  and  their  joyous 
hope,  would  lead  us,  a  prioriy  to  conclude  that  they  were,  in  some  measure, 
acquainted  with  this  grand  truth.  Who  can  behold  without  admiration 
the  noble  examples  of  these  olden  men  ?  With  them,  there  is  none  of  that 
spiritual  efieminacy  or  cloudy  mysticism,  which  in  one  age  produces  a 
Madame  Guyon,  and  in  another  a  Professor  Newman.  Their  religion  is 
sunny  and  bright,  the  atmosphere  of  their  piety  is  clear  and  calm ;  and 
whence  could  all  this  proceed,  but  from  the  knowledge  that  God,  through 
Christ,  was  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  them  ?  Men  in  despair  had  never 
acted  as  they  did ;  men  in  darkness  had  never  walked  so  straightly  along 
the  way  to  heaven.  By  what  method,  then,  were  they  taught  the  fact  of 
Christ's  death  as  that  which  was  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ?  In 
one  conspicuous  way,  we  answer  ; — by  the  institution  of  sacrifice.  To  the 
development  of  the  meaning  of  this  institution  we  now  go  on. 

Beginning  with  the  sacrifices  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  we  find  they  were 
of  various  kinds — ^holocausts,  or  whole  burnt-ofierings,  trespass-offerings, 
and  sin-offerings.  All  these  were  bloody  sacrifices;  and,  by  the  Jews,  were 
considered  vicarious  in  their  nature,  involving  a  transference  of  guilt,  and 
therefore  punishment,  from  the  offerer  to  the  victim.  The  idea  of  substitu- 
tion— life  for  life,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty — stood  prominently  out  (Ler. 

*  Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain,  ii.  26. 
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i.  3,  4).  To  elucidate  this  still  further,  let  us  view  the  high  priest  as 
he  offers  sacrifice  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  day  of  fasting,  and 
of  rest.  He  has  already,  we  may  suppose,  washed  himself  with  pure 
water,  and  made  atonement  for  himself,  his  household,  and  the  whole  sacred 
hierarchy.  He  has  laid  aside  the  ordinary  robes  of  ofiice,  stiff  with  gold, 
and  blazing  with  jewels,  and  he  now  appears  clad  in  snow-white  linen. 
He  has  selected  two  goats ;  and  the  one  on  which  '^  the  lot  of  the  Lord  has 
fallen  *'  he  has  slain,  and,  amid  the  thick  curling  smoke  of  sweet  smelling 
incense,  has  sprinkled  its  blood  seven  times  on  the  mercy- seat  before  the 
Shekinah.  The  other  he  sends  forth  •"  unto  Azazael,  to  the  wilderness," 
bearing  with  it  the  sins  of  the  congregation. 

The  meaning  of  a  ceremony  so  striking,  no  one  could  fail  to  apprehend. 
There  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  death  of  the  animal,  showing  the  power 
and  malignity  of  sin  ;  the  entrance  of  the  high  priest  with  the  blood  of  the 
victim,  showing  the  necessity  of  a  mediator;  and  there  was  the  sending 
away  of  the  live  goat,  carrying  the  sins  of  the  people,  betokening  the  re- 
moval of  guilt  by  the  sacrifice  offered  up.     Now,  in  what  sense  did  the 
sacrifice  make  atonement  for  sin,  in  the  case  either  of  an  individual  or  the 
whole  nation,  as  seen  in  this  great  annual  act  of  expiation  ?     How  did  it 
reconcile — make  them  "  at  one  "  with  God  ?     To  answer  this,  two  things 
are  to  be  noted :  that  God  was  the  theocratic  King  in  a  political  sense, 
church  and  state  being  identical ;  and,  secondly,  that  He  was  also  Univer- 
sal Grovemor  in  a  moral  sense.      Now,  sacrifice  could  remove  the  guilt 
against  G^d,  viewed  in  the  former  character.      It  could  dispel  all  civil 
disabilities,  and  admit  again  to  favour  at  court.     It  installed  the  Jew  anew 
in  all  the  privileges  of  the  theocracy ;  but  it  could  not  obliterate  or  wash 
him  from  moral  guilt.     It  possessed  in  itself  no  efficacy  to  do  ihaU     All  the 
holocausts  that  were  ever  consumed,  all  the  hecatombs  that  were  ever 
dedicated  to  Deity,  never  could  remove  the  most  insignificant  speck  of  sin 
from  the  heart  of  man.     In  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the  seemingly 
contradictory  cry  of  David,  "  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give 
it.    Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offerings."     But  sacrifice  was  not  there- 
fore useless,  or  a  mere  unmeaning  show ;  for  it  pointed  out  to  the  pious 
Israelite  a  way  of  reconcilement:  it  told  him,  symbolically,  that  just;  as  he 
had  been  cleansed  from  theocratic  guilt  by  sacrifice,  so  must  he  be  washed 
from  moral  pollution;  and,  to  a  people  whose  religious  tuition  consisted 
mainly  in  types,  this  esoteric  meaning  would  be  ever  present.     Just  as,  in 
circumcision,  they  were  taught  to  circumcise  the  foreskin  of  their  hearts ; 
just  as  the  "holiness  to  the  Lord,"  which  shone  in  golden  characters  upon  the 
high  priest's  forehead,  was  emblematic  to  them  of  God's  holiness;  so  sacrifice, 
in  the  same  symbolic  way,  spoke  to  them  of  Christ,  the  only  Mediator,  by 
the  sprinkling  of  whose  blood  alone  the  destroying  angel  could  pass  them 
l)y,  by  the  smoke  of  whose  incense  alone  the  anger  of  God  could  be  ap- 
peased, and  by  faith  in  whom  alone  a  people  could  be  purified.     "  For  the 
law,"  says  Paul  (Heb.  x.  1),  "  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can  never  with  those  sacrifices,  which 
they  offered  year  by  year  continually,  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect. 
For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take 
away  sin." 

We  pass  now  from  the  legal  sacrifices  to  those  of  Job,  of  Abraham,  of 
^'oah,  and  of  Abel.  In  all  these,  the  principle  of  faith  must  be  held  to 
have  been  alone  operative  and  efficient;  for  the  blood  of  animals  had  then 
no  secret  virtue,  or  pacifying  infiuence,  which  it  had  lost  under  the  Jewish 
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theocracy.  In  themselves,  and  by  the  nature  of  things^  they  must  have 
been  ever  unable  to  satisfy  God,  or  to  cleanse  the  guilty  conscience.  But 
it  still  held  good,  that  as  an  institution  they  pointed  the  patriarchs  to  the 
Lamb  slain  frcan  the  foundation  of  the  world.  The  taking  away  of  sin 
was,  in  every  case,  the  object  contemplated.  In  Job's  sacrifice  tbis  is 
distinctly  stated — '^  Lest  my  sons  should  have  sinned,  and  cursed  God  in 
their  hearts."  In  Abraham's,  the  idea  of  vicarious  substitution  was  the 
salient  one :  the  ram  for  his  son — the  sacrifice  prepared  by  God,  for  the 
sacrifice  prepared  by  himself.  In  Noah's,  we  meet  with  a  new  phasis  of 
sacrifice.  The  flood,  with  its  destroying  waters,  had  awfully  proved  the 
impotence  of  man,  and  the  unalterable  holiness  of  God's  law ;  and  he  stands 
before  his  altar,  built  on  the  yet  soft  earth,  bearing  witness,  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  the  race^  that  man  is  only  evil  continually,  and  God  the 
righteous  and  just  One,  the  life-giver,  the  life-sustainer,  and  the  life- 
destroyer,  as  He  had  so  signally  proved.  In  Abel's  sacrifice,  it  could  be 
nothing  else  than  the  desire  to  be  at  one  with  God — the  instinctive  want 
which  sprang  up  from  the  root  of  his  nature,  entwined  with  a  faith  in  Grod's 
mercy — ^which  impelled  him  to  dedicate  a  firstling  of  his  fiock  as  a  sacrifice 
to  Jehovah,  that,  coming  in  the  appointed  way,  he  might  behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  the  Deliverer  promised  to  his  parents.  But  are  we  to  date  from 
Abel  the  origin  of  sacrifice  ?  Was  not  Adam  also  taught  by  this  heaven- 
given  rite  ?  We  doubt  it  not,  and  will  lead  proof  to  show  that  it  is  coeval 
with  the  expulsion  of  man  from  paradise.  "  Unto  Adam,"  it  is  said  (Gen. 
iii.  21),  ^'  and  to  his  wife,  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skin,  and  clothed 
them."  Now,  on  this  point,  there  are  two  alternatives :  either,  first,  the 
animals,  from  which  the  skins  were  obtained,  may  have  been  slain  for  the 
food  of  man ;  or,  secondly,  they  may  have  died  of  themselves.*  But  we 
know  that  the  grant  was  not  given  to  man  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
till  after  the  flood ;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  creatures,  just  created  in 
perfection,  should  have  died  so  soon.  How  much  more  consistent  it  is  with 
the  wisdom  of  God,  to  hold  that  they  were  offered  as  sacrifices,  to  seal  the 
covenant  of  mercy  just  completed,  and  read  an  awful  lesson  to  our  first 
parents  on  the  hardness  of  the  cruel  bondage  into  which  they  had  willingly 
sold  themselves.  How  strange  must  have  been  their  feelings,  as  thej 
busied  themselves  in  preparations  for  the  first  sacrifice !  Paradise,  still 
lovely,  lay  before  them,  from  whose  blissful  bowers  they  were  soon  to  be 
expelled.  The  world  around  them  was  still  as  beautiful  as  when  it  bad 
come  fresh  and  glowing  from  its  Maker's  hands.  The  sky  above  was  still 
as  blue  and  serene.  The  sun  still  shone  out  with  as  bright  a  radiance. 
The  lambs  yet  played  beside  them,  and  the  birds  yet  sung  around  them. 
Nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  seems  unchanged.  But  how  is  it  with 
the  first  human  pair  ?  A  change  has  come  over  their  spirits.  A  vagae 
and  restless  feeling  has  seized  their  minds ;  ^^  for  now  "  (says  Dr  Pye  Smith, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  Sacrifice)  *'  they  are  directed  by  stern  authority 
to  apply  some  instrument  of  death  to  the  lamb  which,  with  endearing 
innocence,  had  jsported  around  them — ^an  act  of  whose  efiTects  they  as  jet 
knew  nothing ;  they  heard  its  unexpected  cries  ;  they  beheld  the  appalling 
sight  of  streaming  blood,  and  struggling  agonies,  and  life's  last  throes ;  thej 
gazed  upon  the  breathless  body,  and  they  were  told.  This  is  deatp.  Hov 
stricken  must  they  have  been  with  horror,  such  as  no  description  coald 
ever  paint,  when,  further,  they  had  to  go  through  all  the  pther  process  of  th« 

*  See  on  this,  Bishop  Magee's  Works,  vol  i.,  and  Symington  on  the  Atonemezr^ 
ficom  whom  we  have  taken  this  idea. 
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sacrifice,  tbeir  hands  reluctant,  and  their  hearts  broken,  and  all  their  soul 
crushed  down  by  the  sad  consciousness,  that  these  horrid  things  were  the 
fruit  of  their  sin,  and  yet  contained  the  hope  of  their  deliverance !  Who 
can  imagine  the  extremity  of  their  feelings  ?  " 

But  we  may  not  yet  conclude  that  God  was  teaching  by  sacrifice  the 
patriarchs  and  the  Jews  that,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time,  Christ  should  be 
offered  up ;  for  we  are  met  by  two  classes  of  objectors — ^by  Socinians,  with 
their  Coryphaeus,  Dr  Priestley,  and  by  the  new  school  of  theologians,  led  in 
England  by  Maurice.  Denying  that  Adam  ever  offered  sacrifice,  Dr 
Priestley  tells  us,  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  present,  by  way  of  homage, 
to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  Maurice,  in  his  Discourses  on  this  subject,  after 
his  moonlight  fashion,  may  be  supposed  to  give  his  voice  in  favour  of  the 
same  opinion.  The  former,  by  mangling  Scripture,  as  his  way  is,  endea- 
vours to  show  that  Abel  was  a  good  Socinian  in  his  view  of  sacrifice ;  but 
we  suspect  he  must  be  content  with  Cain.  While  Maurice,  by  laying  down 
the  words  as  the  leading  principle  of  his  exegesis,  ^^  that  we  are  bound 
never  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  decree  which  has  not  been  expressly 
announced  to  us,"  concludes,  "  that  as  we  have  not  this  announcement, 
therefore  Cain  and  Abel  instituted  sacrifice  themselves."  But  this  canon 
of  Mr  Maurice's  is  suicidal,  and  proves  as  much  against  himself  as  against 
his  opponents ;  for,  as  it  is  nowhere  <'  expressly  announced  "  to  us  that  Cain 
and  Abel  instituted  sacrifices,  it  may  therefore  be  alleged  that  they  never 
did  so.  But  leaving  this,  and  passing  by,  also,  the  improbability,,  the  im- 
possibility rather,  that  human  reason  ever  could  have  fallen  on  such  a 
strange  unnatural  way  of  pleasing  God — for  how  can  any  one  suppose  that 
the  painful  struggles  and  poured-forth  blood  of  an  animal  could  do  so  ?^ 
passing  by  the  untrue  supposition,  on  which  this  doctrine  is  based,  that  Cain 
and  Abel  must  have  been  completely  anthropomorphic  in  their  conceptions 
of  Deity ;  passing  by  the  exegetical  difficulty,  that  the  Hebrew  word  which 
we  translate,  "  had  respect  to,"  may  also  signify,  "  he  inflamed,"  or  "  set 
on  fire ; " — we  ask,  is  it  likely  that  God  would  have  rewarded  with  his  favour 
a  mere  human  invention  to  please  Him  ?  It  will  suffice  to  represent.  Abel 
as  truly  owning  himself  weak,  and  trusting  for  the  removal  of  that  weakr 
ness  to  a  merciful  God.  It  will  not  suffice  to  paint  him  as  a  fair  child, 
made  fairer  by  a  contrast  with  the  lowering  countenance  of  the  proud, 
strong  man  Cain.  There  is  truth  in  the  picture ;  for  no  one  will  doubt 
that  Abel  does  body  forth  the  idea  of  obedience,  and  Cain  that  of  pride  and 
of  defiance ;  that  the  former  is  the  type  of  thousands  of  Christian  men  and 
women,  who  have  given  themselves  to  God,  and  realized  one  great  meaning 
of  sacrifice,  the  subordination  of  the  finite  will  to  the  infinite ;  while  the 
latter  is  the  first  dark  thread  which  the  evil  one  has  woven  into  thp  many- 
coloured  web  of  human  history- — the  first  symptom  of  that  idolatry  which 
was  afterward  to  replenish  the  world  with  hideous  idols,  and  to  produce, 
even  among  the  most  enlightened  nations,  the  savage  rites  of  a  Bellona,  and 
the  cruel  self-mutilations  in  honour  of  a  Cybele.  We  doubt  not  that  these 
two  sacrifices  will  bear  this  interpretation ;  but  while,  in  man's  works,  a 
single  purpose  is  gained  with  difficulty,  in  God's,  the  chief  object  is  effected 
while  it  subserves  some  other.  Presumptuous  it  would  be  for  any  one  to 
restrict  the  meaning  of  any  of  God's  works.  Daring  it  would  be  to  affirm 
that  the  little  mirror  of  man's  mind  can  reflect  back,  in  their  colossal  pro- 
portions, the  whole  doctrines  of  revelation,  or  that  human  reason  could 
grasp  all  the  sublime  secrets  of  the  universe.  Therefore,  we  say,  that  while 
sacrifice  will  bear  this  meaning,  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  while  this  is  a  part 
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of  the  truth,  it  is  not  all  the  truth ;  and,  in  the  connection  in  which  it 
stands,  it  is  truth  on  a  sandy  foundation.  For  '^  in  vain  do  thej  worship 
God,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ;"  and  from  this 
category  no  human  ingenuity,  on  the  Socinian  supposition,  can  rescue  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel.  It  was  a  pure  act  of  will-worship,  unless  appointed  by 
God ;  and,  as  such,  never  would  have  been  accepted.  But,  seeing  it  was 
accepted,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  that  Abel  came  in  the  way  revealed 
by  God ;  to  whom,  moreover,  it  is  an  insult  to  suppose  that  He  leaves  it 
either  to  the  cunning  or  imagination  of  His  creatures  to  devise  a  single 
method  to  allay  His  anger  or  to  secure  His  love. 

Having  thus  seen  that  sacrifice  was  instituted  by  God,  and  moreover, 
that,  although  in  itself  unable  to  purify  the  conscience,  it  yet  pointed  the 
worshipper  to  a  coming  Redeemer,  some  one  may  yet  say,  '^  I  do  not  find  that 
the  Jews  so  interpreted  its  open  secret  in  the  best  known  period  of  their 
history,  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  True,  they  then  expected  a  King  from 
heaven ;  but  it  was  not  a  spiritual,  but  a  political  one ;  not  one  who  was  to 
deliver  them  from  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  but  one  who  was  to  break 
the  galling  chain  with  which  Rome  had  bound  them,  and  impose  upon  the 
mistress  of  the  world  a  yoke  from  which  there  was  no  deliverance.  For  had 
they  interpreted,  as  you  would  have  them,  the  sublime  mysteries  of  their 
religion,  would  they  not,  on  the  one  hand,  have  escaped  such  baseless  dreams, 
and  on  the  other,  could  they  have  failed  to  discover  in  the  lowly  Jesus,  the 
Divine  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  promised  to  their  fathers  f "  But  we  can- 
not thus  argue  from  the  state  of  religious  knowledge  in  one  age,  to  the  posi- 
tion it  occupied  in  another.  As  well  might  one  contend  that  the  people  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  demoralized  as  they  were  by  the  errors  of  Rome, 
possessed  as  pure  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  as  those  who  lived  in  the  first 
and  second,  as  reason  that  the  Jew  who  lived  under  Pontius  Pilate  or  Herod 
Antipas,  was  the  exact  copy  of  the  Jew  who  lived  under  Moses  or  King 
David.  Just  as,  in  Europe,  the  priesthood  had  corrupted  the  people,  so  too, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  they  had  lent  themselves  to  the  same  debasing 
work.  Examine  that  holy  society  collected  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  say  if  their  chief  dignitaries,  their  high  priests,  performed  their  duties 
as  if  before  God.  Do  they  administer  justice  with  impartial  hand?  Let 
the  hierophants  who  condemned  Jesus  answer.  Do  they  adhere  at  all  times 
to  the  truth  ?  Let  their  various  subornations  of  witnesses,  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord,  His  disciples,  and  the  proto-martyr  Stephen,  reply.  How  could  piety 
fiourish  under  such  men  ?  How  could  the  oracles  of  God  be  expounded  by 
such  ministers  ?  And,  under  such  a  regime^  need  we  wonder  that  the  people 
were  so  blind  and  infatuated  as  to  prefer  a  robber  to  Jesus  ?  Therefore  we 
say,  as  we  do  not  judge  of  the  fountain  by  the  polluted  stream,  as  we  do  not 
measure  man  in  the  full  vigour  and  healthy  play  of  all  his  faculties  by  him 
who  raves  in  madness ;  so  we  do  not  judge  of  Israel  in  its  glory  by  Israel 
in  its  degeneracy.  Yet,  doubtless,  dead  as  the  body  of  the  nation  was,  it 
had  its  quivering  extremities ;  mad  as  it  was,  it  had  its  lucid  intervals. 

God's  truth  was  never  yet,  in  the  darkest  age  of  falsehood  and  supersti- 
tion, entirely  destroyed  or  completely  hidden.  Arid  in  that  little,  age- 
stricken  company,  who  waited  for  the  Consolationf  of  Israel,  spoken  of  in 
Luke  ii.  84,  assembled  around  the  holy  child  Jesus,  we  have  a  proof  that 
God's  word  is  yet  rightly  interpreted,  the  symbols  of  His  religion  jet 
rightly  understood.  Simeon,  with  the  babe  in  his  arms,  sings  no  triumphant 
war-song  over  a  restored  Israel  and  a  smitten  Rome ;  he  indulges  in  no 
Utopian  dreams  of  the  coming  earthly  glory  of  Jerusalem.     ^'  This  child," 
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sajs  the  aged  man,  <'  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel, 
and  for  a  sign  that  may  be  spoken  against,  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
may  be  revealed."  Thus  it  is,  that  though  star  after  star  had  faded  from 
the  heavens,  there  yet  remained  this  bright  galaxy  shining  amid  surround- 
ing darkness,  and  awaiting  the  rising  of  the  sun  before  they  paled  their 
lustre. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  law,  by  sacrifice,  was  the  schoolmaster  that 
led  to  Christ.  And  how  strikingly  to  us,  looking  down  from  the  high  ground 
of  Christian  truth,  does  the  correspondence  between  the  type  and  Anti- 
type appear  I  How  true  that  Christ  came  to  substitute  the  reality  for  the 
shadow  !  If  now  no  high  priest  offers  up  the  yearly  sacrifice,  it  is  because 
Christ  has  been  oifered  up  once  for  all.  If  now  there  is  no  earthly  temple, 
to  which  we  may  annually  go  up,  there  is  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  which 
we  may  at  all  times  approach  with  boldness.  If  the  Jewish  ceremonies 
have  an  end,  and  all  of  them  passed  away,  it  is  because  the  law  of  God  has 
been  written  on  the  heart.  And  how  wide  is  the  prospect  thus  disclosed  ; 
how  universal  the  brotherhood  thus  established  ;  how  simple  the  foundation 
on  which  it  rests, — "  They  that  worship  the  Father,  shall  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  !"  M'E. 


A  TRADITION  OF  THE  COVENANTERS; 

Simpson's  "  Traditions  of  the  Covenanters,"  lying  on  my  tablcy  reminds 
me  of  one  of  those  incidents,  so  well  preserved  by  him,  which  he  probably 
never  heard,  and  which,  as  it  concerns  a  period  and  a  people  justly  dear  to 
Scotland,  1  may  relate,  ere  it  be  for  ever  forgotten.  Having  heard  it  more 
than  once,  in  my  boyhood,  related  by  a  very  intelligent  old  lady,  a  frequent 
visitor  in  my  father's  house,  and  a  connection  of  my  grandfather's,  who  had 
himself  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  I  believe 
in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  having  inquired  more  recently  of  an 
elder  brother  as  to  the  accuracy  of  my  recollections,  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  story  are  correctly  related  as 
follows : — 

In  the  days  of  the  Covenanters,  probably  in  the  reign  of  King  James  II., 
there  lived  in  the  west  or  south-west  of  Scotland  a  family  of  my  own  name, 
which  was  noted  for  its  attachment  to  the  suffering  cause.     Of  how  many 

members  it  consisted  I  know  not — tradition  speaks  only  of  the  father  and 

son. 

The  father  had  been  sought  for  in  vain  by  the  persecutors,  and  sometimes 
his  house  was  surrounded  by  the  dragoons,  without  his  hiding-place  being 
discovered.  For  he  had  prepared  a  hole  in  a  large  hay-rick  in  his  stack- 
yard, whither  he  used  to  betake  himself  when  warning  came  flying  along 
before  approaching  danger. 

At  last,  however,  the  dragoons,  who  had  come  a  distance  during  the 
°ight,  approached  his  house  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  and,  anticipating 
the  alarm,  had  cut  off  his  retreat.  The  son  got  to  the  hiding-place  un- 
observed; the  father,  rather  than  risk  his  son'is  safety,  remained  in  the  house. 

The  soldiers,  alighting,  hooked  their  horses  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  and 
posted  themselves  at  the  doors  and  windows,  assured  of  having  secured  at 
length  the  object  of  their  search.  In  reply  to  the  thundering  at  the  door, 
and  demand  for  admittance,  the  old  man  showed  himself  at  his  bed-room 
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window,  and  answered  that  he  would  open  to  them  immediately.  Impatient 
at  the  delay,  which  he  purposely  made  for  M»  son's  sake,  tbey  threatened  to 
break  open  the  door,  or  fire  on  him  thnwghrljhe  window,  if  be  did  not  hasten 
to  let  them  in.  He  replied  that  he  was  dressing  himself,  and  would  not  go 
undressed  to  open  the  door  for  them  or  any. one  else ;  if  they  liked  to  break 
open  the  door,  or  to  fire,  on  him,  they^iriight  do  so,  for  it  did  not  much 
matter  now  what  became  of  him  or  his  house.  But  be  would  soon  be 
ready,  and  would  get  breakfast  for  b^imself  and  them  before  they  carried 
bim  ofi:  The  officer  of  the  party,  assured  of  bis  prey,  and  perhaps  amused 
with  the  old  gentleman's  humour,  ofiered  no  further  Tiolenoe. 

Ere  long,  the  attention  of  t^e^party  was  directed  to  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet,  and  looking  out,  they  saw  that  their  own  were  being  carried  away. 
The  young  man  in  the  hay-stack,  perhaps  by  preconcert  with  bis  father, 
had  watched  his  opportunity,  and,  fastening  the  bridles  of  the  horses  one  to 
another,  had  mounted  the  leader  and  rode  off,  carrying  tbe  rest  with  him. 
Directing  his  course  towards  a  lake  or  swanip,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  it 
before  his  pursuers,  and,  plunging  in,  swam  the  horses  to  the  farther  side, 
where,  leaving  them  plunging  in  the  morass,  he  escaped  to  the  hills,  having 
given  the  soldiers  enough  to  do  without  minding  his  father. 

This  diversion  saved  the  old  man,  who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  also 
escaped  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  could  not,  however,  venture  to 
return  again  to  their  house,  nor  even  safely  to  remain  in  the  country ;  nor 
did  they  meet  again  for  some  years,  and  then  it  was  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  father,  like  many  other  Scottish  exiles  in  those  days,  made  tbe  best  of 
his  way  to  the  sister  island,  where  he  joined  relatives  of  the  same  name, 
who  had  emigrated  thither  in  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Ulster.  The  son  escaped  to  Holland,  where  he  joined  tbe  army  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  be  oame  again  to  England,  and  ultimately 
crossed  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Boyne, 
and  served  through  all  King  William's  campaign  there.  Finally,  be  settled 
in  Ulster,  where  many,  if  not  most,  of  his  descendants  remain  till  this  day. 

For  two  generations,  frequent  intercourse  was  maintained  between  the 
related  families  on  both  sides  the  channel,  till  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, when  my  grandfather  was  born  on  Scottish  ground,  bis  mother  being 
at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  relatives  there. 

Many  traditions  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and  not  unworthy  of  being  pre- 
served, might  probably  be  obtained  from  the  descendants  of  the  old  Scottish 
exiles  in  the  northern  province  of  the  sister  country.  W. 


THE  LATE  REV.  ROBERT  CAIRNS,  PAISLEY. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Cairns,  of  George  Street  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Paisley, 
departed  this  life  on  the  evening  of  tbe  4th  Sabbath  of  April  last.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  family  and  session  of  the  departed  ministei^  sanctioned  by  tbe  appoint- 
Uaent  of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenock,  the  Rev.  Dr  Baird  preached  the 
funeral  discourse  on  the  following  Sabbath,  to  a  very  crowded  congregation,  from 
these  words  in  the  Gospel  of  John  vi.  40,  ^'  And  this  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me, 
that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  Him,  may  have  everlastlBg 
life :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.'' 

The  promise  of  the  Saviour  here  stated,  the  light  it  was  fitted  to  cast  on  tbe  me- 
diatorial character  and  office  of  Christ,  and  the  influence  which  these  statements 
should  produce  on  the  minds  of  believers,  were  the  topics  illustrated  in  the  progress 
of  the  discourse.     The  promise  of  the  resurrection  to  life,  it  was  noticed,  was  won- 
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derinl — wbs  sure — ^was  glorious — ^would  be  fulfilled  in  its  appropriate  season,  ^  the 
last  day."  The  fulfilment  of  this  promise  would  illustrate  the  mediatorial  office  of 
Christ  C^  sent  of  Qod").  It  would  show  that,  as  Mediator,  He  was  sent  forth  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  most  benevolent  ends — ^the  deliverance  of  His  people 
from  sin  and  death — ^firom  the  curse,  in  all  its  extent.  It  was  destined  to  display  the 
majesty  and  glory  of  the  Mediator  in  the  riew  of  the  miiverse. 

The  subject,  it  was  shown,  was  fitted  to  lead  believers  to  the  exercise  of  humble 
confidence  in  the  care,  and  tenderness,  and  faithfulness  of  Christ,  amidst  all  the 
scenes  of  life.  If  not  one  of  them,  however  lowly  and  obscure,  would  be  overlooked 
or  forgotten  at  last,  might  He  not  be  trusted  for  all  that  relates  to  the  present  life? 
It  was  fitted  to  divest  the  grave  of  much  of  its  revolting  features — ^to  invest  heaven 
itself  with  new  attractions.  It  showed  the  necessity  of  a  personal  union  to  Christ, 
and  the  folly  and  sin  of  delaying  this  most  important  matter  to  some  future  and  un- 
certain period. 

After  the  illustration  of  these  various  topics,  which  was  heard  with  profound  at- 
tention, the  preacher  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 

It  now  devolves  on  me  to  advert,  in  a  few  words,  to  the  very  solemn  and  painful 
bereavement  which  has  assembled  this  congregation  this  day  in  the  weeds  of  woe — 
which  has  left  a  weeping  family  without  their  head,  a  mourning  congregation  with- 
out their  pastor — a  bereavement,  which  has  a  loud  voice  to  all,  bidding  them  "  be 
ready,  seeing  they  know  not  the  day  or  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 
This  bereavement  has  been,  in  some  respects,  a  sudden  one,  and  has  come  on  most 
of  the  firiends  of  the  departed  with  the  stunning  shock  of  surprise.  It  was  so  to  my- 
self. He  preached  from  this  pulpit  the  Sabbath  before  last.  He  had  been  ailing  for  a 
day  or  two  previously.  I  had  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earlier  part  of  that 
week  in  his  company.  On  the  evening  of  Monday,  «he  spent  some  hours  with  me  in 
my  house.  On  the  following  day,  we  went  together  to  the  neighbouring  city  to  attend 
a  synodical  committee.  After  the  business  was  over,  he  accompanied  me,  as  I  found 
it  necessary  to  call  on  a  friend.  After  this  we  walked  for  some  time,  talking  over 
the  matters  which  had  been  under  our  notice  at  the  meeting.  And  how  little  did  I 
think  at  the  time,  when  I  shook  hands  with  him,  myself  somewhat  ailing,  but  he  in 
all  the  sprightliness  and  vigour  of  health,  that  I  should  see  his  face  and  hear  his 
voice  no  more ;  or,  in  a  few  days,  be  called  to  perform  this  painful  serrice  I  At 
the  meetmg  of  presbytery,  on  the  following  Tuesday,  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
confined  with  a  cold.  My  engagements  taking  me  from  home  for  several  days,  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  of  the  progress  of  his  disease,  or  of  the  mournful  event 
in  which  it  had  issued,  till  the  Monday  when  I  returned  home. 

In  most  cases,  we  feel  a  kind  of  melancholy  pleasure  in  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  conversing  with  a  dying  friend ;  in  knowing  something  of  his  state  of  mind 
in  looking  forward  to  death,  or  in  looking  forward  to  it  as  a  not  improbable  event ; 
knowing  something  of  his  exercises— or  hearing  from  his  lips  a  fresh  testimony  to 
the  power  of  the  truth  in  imparting  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy,  in  looking  forward  to 
death  and  eternity.  But  these,  pleasing  and  valuable  though  they  be,  are  by  no 
means  absolutely  necessary,  nor  so  valuable,  as  a  consistent  and  holy  life.  Although 
I  had  not  the  privilege  of  seeing  or  conversing  with  jour  minister  under  the  illness 
which  was  the  means,  in  the  hand  of  €k>d,  of  removmg  him  from  the  midst  of  you, 
1  have  had  abundant  opportunities,  for  many  years,  of  knowing  him  intimately,  and 
of  enioying  his  friendship  and  confidence.  It  so  happened  that,  on  many  measures 
which  have  occupied,  for  years,  a  large  measure  of  the  attention  of  the  Synod, 
having  a  riew  to  the  more  perfect  consolidation  and  efficiency  of  the  Church  at  home 
and  her  extension  abroad,  our  views  were  entirely  coincident.  This  brought  us  to  act 
mnch,  and  in  perfect  harmony,  together.  We  were  led  to  take  long  journeys  to- 
gether in  visiting  churches,  and  attending  committees  on  which  we  had  been  ap^ 
pomted,  for  the  arrangement  and  carrying  out  of  these  measures ;  and  I  can  truly 
»yi  the  more  I  knew  him,  I  had  reason  to  esteem  and  love  him  the  more.  As  a  man, 
he  was  distinguished  by  great  kindness  of  heart,  by  a  pleasing  urbanity  of  manner, 
hy  invincible  perseverance  in  carrying  forward  measures,  in  uie  sound  and  salutary 
tendency  of  which  he  was  fully  convinced.  As  a  GkriOian,  there  is  abundant  reason 
to  helieve  he  had  very  heartily  and  very  early  consecrated  himself  to  God,  and  to 
His  serrice,  too,  in  the  Oospel  of  His  Son.    That  he  had  done  so  at  a  very  early 
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period  of  life,  appears  from  the  faet,  that  while  his  parents  emigrated  to  America, 
when  he  was  a  mere  boy,  he  determined  to  remain  behind,  lest  he  should  be  deprived 
of  the  means  and  opportmiities  of  preparing  himself  for  the  work  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart.  In  doing  so,  it  was  his  happiness  to  enjoy  the  shelter  and  protection 
which  a  near  and  kind  reUtive  could  afford ;  but  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered, 
and  the  heroic  resolution  with  which  he  met  and  mastered  them,  showed  that  it  was 
no  passing  and  irresolute  purpose  which  he  had  formed,  but  that  he  acted  under  a 
higfier  resolye,  formed  and  sustained  by  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  quite  true  that,  as 
a  Christian,  he  was  no  admirer  of  that  form  or  type  of  Christianity  which  obtrudes 
itself,  ostentatiously  or  sanctimoniously,  on  the  view  of  others.  He  regarded  this  as 
savouring  too  much  of  the  religion  of  the  Pharisee,  who  disfigured  his  countenance, 
and  for  a  pretence  made  long  prayers ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  his  prayers 
in  public,  and  especially  in  private,  without  feeling  that  there  was  a  fine  yein  of  liv- 
ing piety  and  humble  confidence  in  God  running  through  the  whole  texture  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  diffusing  its  sacred  influence  over  his  character  and  exer- 
cises. I  need  not  tell  you,  my  friends,  what  your  late  pastor  was  as  a  minister,  or 
how  patiently,  how  affectionately,  how  faithfully,  how  zealously,  how  unweariedlj, 
how  laboriously  he  exercised  his  ministry  among  you,  commending  himself,  I  have 
no  doubt,  to  every  man's  conscience,  in  the  sight  of  God.  Perhaps,  I  may  say,  in 
consequence  of  the  friendship  he  cherished,  and  the  confidence  he  chose  to  repose  in 
me,  I  know  of  idmost  everything  that  was  a  source  of  pain  or  joy,  of  hope  or  fear,  of 
excitement  or  depression,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ministry  ;  and  I  did  know  how 
deep  were  his  anxieties,  how  ardent  his  prayers,  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
of  his  position,  in  raising  and  maintaining  a  congregation  in  a  town  which,  in.conse- 
quence  of  the  altered  course  of  trade,  has  been  so  long  stagnant,  so  often  smitten 
with  severe  vicissitudes,  its  population  so  often  and  extensively  scattered,  he  might 
be  spared  to  see  ^ou  a  prosperous  church,  in  all  respects,  temporally  and  spirituallj^. 
It  has  pleased  Him,  who  is  the  supreme  disposer  of  all  events,  to  remove  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  labours  and  usefulness;  but  I  have  no  doubt  his  prayers  for  you  will 
be  heard  and  answered  in  the  best  way. 

The  coincidence  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  notice,  as  being  impressed 
with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  character,  that  his  labours  were  brought  to  a  dose  on 
the  same  day  of  the  same  month  on  which  they  were  commenced,  in  Cumbernauld, 
in  the  year  1828.  But  it  is  still  more  worth v  of  notice,  and  clearly  indicating  the 
hand  of  a  kind  Providence,  that  although  leaving  behind  him  a  large  family,  and 
though  placed  throughout  his  ministry  in  circumstances  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  lum  to  make  provision  for  them,  he  was  delivered,  for  some  time  past,  from  all 
carefulness  in  this  matter ;  an  ample  provision  having  been  made  for  them  all  by  the 
legacy  of  a  near  relative. 

The  circumstances,  my  friends,  in  which  you  are  placed  by  this  dispensation  of 
Providence  are  solemn  and  startling ;  and  all  the  more  so,  that  they  have  occurred 
somewhat  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  But  let  it  be  yours  to  bow,  although  with 
bleeding  hearts,  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  God — to  trust  in  Him,  and  to 
honour  Him  when  all  is  dark,  as  well  as  when  all  is  bright  above  and  all  smooth  be- 
neath. Let  it  be  ^ours  to  draw  more  closely  together  in  holy  and  loving  fellowship, 
— to  look  to  Him  m  faith  and  earnest  prayer,  who  has  been  given  to  be  Head  over 
all  things  to  the  Church,  that  He  may  give  to  you  another  pastor,  according  to  His 
own  heart,  to  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  imderstanding.  Let  your  eyes  be  con- 
stantly directed  towards  Him,  that  He  Himself,  as  the  Great  and  Good  Sheph^ 
may  lead  you  into  green  pastures,  and  beside  the  still  waters. 


CLAIMS  OF  THE  WEAKER  CONGREGATIONS  ON  THE  STRONGER. 

▲  STAT£MENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  FOB  THE    BETTSB  SUFFORT    OF  THE 

GOSPEL  MIMISTBY. 

"  Support  the  weak/' 

"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 

Our  ChSrch  has  always  had  a  care  for  its  weak  congregations.    Grants  were  wont 
to  be  made  annually  from  the  Synod  Fund.     In  1846,  the  scheme  for  supplement- 
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ing  stipends,  which  has  been  productive  of  so  much  good,  was  instituted.  But  it 
was  not  till  1853,  that  measures  were  adopted  for  raising  the  smaller  stipends  to 
anything  like  an  adequate  rate.  At  that  time  it  was  found  that,  in  addition  to  84 
congregations  already  on  the  list  of  the  Home  Mission  Committee  for  yearly  aid, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  256  in  which  the  stipend  was  under  L.150,  exclusive  of 
manse,  and  that  of  these  there  were  as  many  as  167  where  the  stipend  was  under 
L.120. 

Since  the  Synod  of  1853,  about  53  of  these  congregations  have  been  put  upon 
the  Home  Committee's  list,  through  the  medium  of  the  committee  who  now  address 
you,  and  who  were  appointed  by  that  Synod  to  inquire  into  these  cases,  and  procure 
the  funds  required  for  their  relief.  Others  of  these  256  congregations  have  been 
influenced  by  this  committee  to  make  up  themselves  what  was  wanted.  But  many 
remain  who  need  to  be  aided,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for 
which  the  committee  was  appointed — the  increase  of  the  stipends  to  at  least  L.120 
a-year,  an  increase  which,  in  many  instances,  is  requisite  lor  the  maintenance  of 
ordinances,  and  which  in  all  will  redound  not  only  to  the  personal  comfort  of 
ministers,  but  to  the  stability  and  extension  of  our  Church. 

It  appears  from  a  table  now  before  us,  which  has  been  made  out  from  statistical 
congregational  returns,  that  our  weak  congregations  are  eminently  deserving  of 
the  aid  they  require.  Averaging  those  who  were  aided  during  seven  years,  ending 
with  last  year,  at  78,  it  appears  that  they  had  a  yearly  accession  of  849  individuals, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  suffered  a  yearly  diminution,  by  death,  removals, 
and  otherwise,  of  696.  But  for  these  removids,  our  smallest  and  weakest  congrega- 
tions would  not  only  be  self-sustaining,  but  floarishing. 

Now,  these  removals  are  greatly  caused  by  immigration  into  the  cities  and  towns, 
chiefly  to  Glasgow  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  from  these  78  congregations  alone, 
there  so  immigrate  probably  about  400  members  a-year.  A  similar  proportion 
will  come  from  the  other  congregations  receiving  or  needing  supplement ;  so  that 
the  town  congregations  are  augmented  at  the  expense  of  those  in  the  country. 
Many  of  those  who  so  come  are  not  the  least  industrious  or  prosperous  in  the 
country ;  and,  besides  members  in  full  communion,  there  come  annually  from  these 
congregations  a  large  number  of  young  men,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Sabbath 
school  and  minister's  class,  to  reap  with  us,  both  spiritually  and  secularly,  what 
was  sown  with  them. 

Were  we,  then,  to  allow  these  congregations  to  be  suppressed,  we  would  not  only 
act  undutifully  and  ungratefully,  but  would  drain  large  sources  of  our  own  supplies, 
and  practically  sap  our  own  strength.  We  would  do  more :  we  would  deprive  of 
ordinances,  in  connection  with  our  Church,  hundreds  who,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  are  enjoying  them ;  who  are  showing  their  appreciation  of  them,  by  con- 
tributing to  their  support  according  to  their  ability ;  and  who  are  not  only  re- 
plenishing our  numbers,  but  sending  supplies  to  foreign  parts,  where  our  emigrant 
brethren  may  be  expected  to  become  the  nuclei  of  Christian  truth  and  ordinances, 
and  so  extend  the  blissful  influence  of  our  own  privileges. 

At  present,  not  a  few  of  our  ministers  have  stipends  less  than  L.120;  and  just 
think  of  such  figures,  as  compared  with  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Think  of  such 
sums  as  all  that  is  given  for  the  support  of  a  minister  and  his  family,  for  their 
clothing,  for  the  education  of  the  children,  for  the  duties  of  hospitality  and  bene- 
ficence which  are  oft-times  imperative,  and  always  becoming  in  a  minister,  and  for 
lus  procuring  the  means  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  so  important  in 
our  times,  and  of  reading,  when  so  much  is  written  bearing  on  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  interests  of  religion,  and,  by  consequence,  on  the 
edification  of  his  people,  and  the  protection  of  the  young. 

The  necessity  is  now  greater  than  ever.  Commodities  of  nearly  all  descriptions 
liave  increased  by  a  fifth  or  even  a  fourth  in  price.  The  wages  of  labouring  men 
have  risen  too ;  and  the  demands  upon  all  are  greater  than  ever,  and  are  at  once 
immediate  and  urgent. 

The  committee  is  at  present  engaged  in  making  arrangements  with  congregations, 
&nd  their  success  and  efficiency  will  depend  upon  the  amoimt  of  funds  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Last  year,  our  home  operations  required  upwards  of  L.6000  ;  and  it  is 
plain,  therefore^  that  it  is  to  the  large  and  able  congregations  in  our  cities  and 
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towns,  that  are  benefited  bj  the  influx  from  the  countrj,  that  we  mnst  look  for  an 
increase  of  income. 

Our  ministen  are  not  self-seekers ;  and  it  is  marvellous  how  they  shrink  from 
efforts  which  appear  to  possess  this  character,  and  how  they  have  eschewed  the  dis- 
grace and  the  evils  of  an  insufficient  and  miscalculated  income.  Thev  can  suffer, 
yet  they  cannot,  it  seems  from  their  history,  transgress.  But  does  not  thdr  forh^tr- 
ance  strengthen  our  interest  in  them  ?  and  can  we  think  of  them  as  in  penury,  or 
even  in  privation,  with  all  its  attendant  discomposures,  avocations,  and  mtmuptioDs? 
Some  have  seen  and  enjoyed,  and  all  may  realise  to  themselves,  the  entire  consecra- 
tion of  mind,  and  time,  and  talents,  and  exertions  to  their  great  work,  which  obtains 
80  largely  among  the  ministers  of  our  Church ;  and  can  we  fail  to  feel  their  cause 
as  our  own — ^their  comforts  inseparable  from  those  we  take  to  ourselves  ?  Let  v& 
think  of  their  children — their  sons,  bom  to  no  inheritance  but  a  good  name,  and  a 
good  education;  and  say  if  we  can  refuse  to  secure  to  them  the  means  of  possesang 
the  one,  and  illustrating  the  other? 

It  is  imderstood  that  the  word  <*  fellowship,"  occurrinp^  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
embodies  the  idea  of  community,  in  the  sense  of  the  nch  voluntarily  supplying  the 
wants  of  poorer  brethren;  whence  it  appears  that  beneficence  is  closely  conneeted 
with  the  best  state  and  highest  enjoyment  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  apostie  gives 
prominence  to  this  duty,  as  one  especially  Christian,  manifesting  the  possession  of 
that  grace  which  glorifies  God,  and  abounds  in  the  thanksgiving  and  prayers  of  His 
people — the  blessedness  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  when  the  abundanoe  of  one 
class  supplies  the  want«  of  the  other,  which  in  its  turn  supplies  the  wants  of  its  own 
benefactor,  and  thus  there  is  an  equality. 

Our  Church  is  one.  Her  unity  is  her  strength.  Let  it  be  called  into  action,  not 
only  by  the  munificence  of  the  few,  but  by  the  liberdity  of  all — a  liberality  neces- 
sary in  the  present  case  to  realise  the  required  amount  and  secure  its  permanence; 
and  an  end  will  be  gained  which  at  once  manifests  our  principles,  accords  with  tbe 
orderings  of  Providence  and  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  Churchy  and  gratifies 
in  many  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  heart. 

KoBEBT  MiLLAN,  Edinburgh,)   j-,.  /x,^..----. 

June  1867.  William  Mklvin,  Glasgow,  J  •^^^^CW^^^'- 


ON  THE  MODE  OF  CONDUCTING  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  SYNOD 

BY  COMMITTEES. 

TO  TBE  ZDITOB  OF  THE  UNITED  PHESBTTBBIAN  MAGAZINE. 

De  AB  Sir, — ^Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  Moffcizine,  to  direct  attention 
to  tbe  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  Synod  by  committees,  in  which  some 
improvement  seems  to  be  required.  ,  Various  matters  that  come  before  the  Synod 
for  disposal,  instead  of  being  taken  up  by  the  whole  Court,  are,  in  the  first  place, 
remitted  to  committees.  The  propriety  and  advantage  of  this  no  one  will  dispute- 
It  facilitates  the  business  of  the  Synod,  and  greatly  contributes  to  the  proper  sifting 
and  settlement  of  cases,  which  could  not  otnerwise  be  so  well  or  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of.  But,  as  at  present  conducted,  this  course  of  procedure  has  many  seiioui 
drawbacks. 

First  of  all,  the  Synod  is  often  deprived  of  the  presence  of  the  members  of  these 
committees  in  the  discussion  and  decision  of  cases  of  the  greatest  practical  moment. 

Secondly,  The  members  of  these' committees  are  themselves  frequently  prevented 
from  having  either  voice  or  vote  in  the  disposal  of  matters  in  which  they  feel  the 
deepest  interest.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  being  absent  on  the  business  of  the  Spod« 
and  bv  permission  of  the  Court,  they  have  the  right  to  dissent  from  any  finding  of 
Synod  with  which  they  may  be  dissatisfied ;  but  every  one  must  perceive,  on  a 
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moment's  reflection,  that  the  right  of  dissent  is  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  to 
which  their  absence  has  subjected  them.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  they  have, 
daring  the  period  these  committees  have  been  sitting  simmtaneonsly  with  the 
Synod,  been  virtually  shat  out  from  all  share  in  the  regular  business  of  the  Court. 

Thirdly,  There  are  parties  who  bring  their  overtures  and  appeals  to  the  Synodj 
in  the  expectation  that  they  will  elicit  uie  views  and  obtain  the  judgment  of  mem< 
hers  in  whom  they  place  the  utmost  confidence  ;  but,  to  their  dismay  and  disap- 
pointment, they  discover,  wben  their  cases  come  on,  that  the  very  individuals,  whose 
views  and  judgment  they  most  desiderated,  are  not  in  the  Court  at  all,  but  engaged 
in  committees. 

Fourtkly,  Although  as  yet  not  very  apparent,  tiiwe  is,  unquestionably,  a  growing 
reluctance,  on  the  part  of  many  who  tate  an  interest  in  the  business  of  the  Synod, 
to  agree  to  act  on  these  committees,  since,  by  agreeing  to  do  so,  they  cut  themselves 
off  from  having  any  part  in  the  disposal  of  matters  which  are  often,  in  their  practical 
hearings  and  consequences,  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  matters  remitted  to 
the  committees. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evik  which  are  connected  with  the  present  mode  of  con- 
ducting Synodical  committees.  And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  they  to  be  rectified  ? 
or,  in  other  words,  how  can  we  continue  the  system  of  committees,  which  we  regard 
as  indispensably  necessary,  and  yet  provide  against  the  evils  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted ?  This  IS  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Perhaps,  having  drawn  attention  to 
the  subject,  some  of  your  correspondents  may  furnish  you  with  hints  towards  the 
adoption  of  a  remedy.  We  have  our  own  views  as  to  the  mode  of  securing  the 
object,  and  may  probably  trouble  you  on  a  future  occasion  with  what  has  occurred 
to  us ;  but,  meanwhile,  hints  may  be  gathered  from  those  who,  sensible  of  the  evils 
we  have  specified,  are  desirous  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence and  continuance.  Fortunately,  at  this  last  meeting  of  Synod,  the  evils  to 
which  we  have  been  pointing  were  reduced  to  their  minimum ;  but,  to  a  -certain  ex- 
tent, they  existed  and  were  felt ;  while  we  cannot,  in  looking  forward  to  the  future, 
calculate  upon  what  committees  may  be  required-— the  probability  being,  that  com- 
mittee work,  which  is  so  valuable  in  its  place,  will  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
^I  am,  yours,  etc.^  A  Member  of  Court. 


jiBtiiiH  rf  j^im  ^DWuittinm 


Thb  Teht  avd  tsv  KHANt:  a  Journey 
to  Sinai  and  Palestine.  By  Robert 
Walter  Stewart,  D.D.,  Leghorn.  8vo. 
1857. 

Edinburgh ;  William  Oliphant  and  Sons. 

SnrAi  and  Palestine !  How  many  volumes 
hare  been  published  on  these  sacred  locali- 
ties; and  yet,  so  far  from  the  interest 
in  them  diminishing,  it  is  perpetually  on 
the  increase !  How,  indeed,  can  it  be 
otherwise  1  A  mountain  which  once  echoed 
with  the  dread  voice  of  the  Eternal,  pro- 
mulgating His  law  to  mankind:  a  land, 
selected  as  the  grand  theatre  of  our  re- 
demption, whose  dnst  was  trodden  by  the 
Son  of  God,  where  eveiy  stream  murmurs 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  every  valley 
reminds  us  of  the  visits  of  angels  I  Can 
nich  scenes  ever  be  looked  upon  with  the 
same  eyes  as  other  portions  of  our  com- 
mon earth,  even  those  that  have  been 
most  celebrated  by  the  lyre  of  the  poet, 
or  the  pen  of  the  historian  I    What  is 


Olympus  to  Siuaii  What  is  Marathon  to 
Calvary  1  What  is  Rome  to  Jerusalem! 
And  the  Tiber  and  Ilissus,  what  are  they 
to  Jordan  and  "  Siloa's  brook,  that  flowed 
fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,"  with  their  ten 
thousand  hallowed  associations  I  Memory 
and  consciousness  must  be  lost  to  the 
devout  and  contemplative  mind,  ere  Sinai 
and  Palestine  lose  their  mysterious  power. 
To  visit  them,  is  an  epoch  of  no  ordinary 
kind  in  one's  history ;  and,  with  many,  it 
is  one  of  the  unfulfilled  wishes  of  life. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Dr  Stewart 
to  carry  into  effect  this  desire,  which  he 
had  cherished  from  his  earliest  years.  An 
empty  purse  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
law  of  student  life;  and  he  records  the 
gratifying  fact,  that  his  cousin.  Lord 
Blantyre,  supplied  him  with  the  requisite 
means.  To  him  the  book  is  dedicated, 
with  becoming  gratitude ;  and  his  Lordship 
may  rest  assured  that  his  money  was  weU 
spent.  We  promise  similar  honour  to  any 
Christian  friend,  who  will  exhibit  to  us  the 
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same  meritorious  benevolence,  and  enable 
ns  to  gather  materials  for  another  yolome 
on  the  H0I7  Land. 

Our  author  was  absent  from  Leghorn, 
where  he  officiates  as  a  minister  of  the 
Free  Chnrch,  about  four  months  and  a 
half.  The  excursion  itself,  strictly  so 
called,  occupied  about  four  months.  It 
was  rather  extensire.  He  left  Cairo  in 
January  1854,  and,  after  crossing  the 
Red  Sea,  passed  on  through  the  Arabian 
Desert.  His  description  of  Sinai,  its  wil- 
derness, and  its  mountains,  is  full  of  in- 
terest. Entering  Palestine  through  Beer- 
sheba,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
Jerusalem,  from  which,  as  from  a  centre, 
he  paid  visits  to  the  more  remarkable 
localities,  including  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  Leaving  Jerusalem,  he  travelled  to 
Beyrout,  climbed  the  mountain  ridge  of 
Lebanon  in  a  dreadful  storm,  and  arrived 
in  safety  in  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus. 
He  returns  to  Beyrout,  and  a  French 
steamer  bears  him  from  the  shores  of 
Syria. 

This  volume  assumes  the  form  of  a 
journal,  in  which  the  events  of  each  day  are 
recorded,  a  plan  which  gives  a  living  and  per- 
sonal interest  to  the  narrative  throughout. 
In  a  modest  preface,  the  author  disclaims 
the  idea  of  originality,  where  he  has  had 
so  many  predecessors.  This  is  proper: 
but  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
result  of  his  labours.  His  personal  ad- 
ventures are  told  with  sufficient  spirit, 
and  yet  with  an  entire  absence  of  affecta- 
tion. His  descriptions  of  the  scenery 
through  which  he  passed,  have,  to  our 
minds,  a  character  of  reality  about  them, 
which  we  would  scarcely  admit,  with  re- 
gard to  some  of  a  more  ambitious  and 
showy  kind.  No  pains  were  spared  by  him 
in  examining  and  identifying  scriptural 
localities ;  and  he  has  made  additions  to 
the  common  stock  of  previous  knowledge. 
To  some  persons,  indeed,  his  investigations 
may  at  times  appear  to  have  been  carried 
on  with  sufficient  minuteness;  but  this 
very  minuteness  will  be  duly  estimated  by 
those  who  are  desirous  of  any  information 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  sacred  history. 
And,  while  feeling  the  solemn  awe  of  those 
scenes  where  the  great  marvels  of  our 
religion  were  wrought,  his  calm  judgment 
never  forsakes  him ;  and,  whether  on  Sinai 
or  in  Jerusalem,  he  can  be  devout  without 
being  superstitious.  Nor  should  we  omit 
to  add,  that  he  has  furnished  us  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  missionary  proceed- 
ings of  American  and  British  Christians 
in  the  East.  On  this  theme,  he  speaks 
in  a  catholic  and  evangelical  spirit.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible ; 
and,  next  to  the  **  Biblical  Researches " 
of  Robinson  (facile  prinaps),  there  is  no 


work  that  we  would  more  readily  take  with 
us,  were  we  about  to  enter  upon  the  same 
journey.  In  our  next  Number,  we  will 
insert  some  specimens  of  the  "  Tent  and 
the  Khan,'*  for  which  there  is  no  space  in 
the  present. 


David,  Kino  op  Isbabl.  The  Divine 
Plan  and  Lessons  of  his  lafe.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Gordon  Blaikie,  A.M. 

Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  I8S4S. 

This  book  is  not  a  history  of  David  and 
his  times,  nor  an  apology  for  his  character, 
nor  a  series  of  practical  discourses  on  the 
main  incidents  of  his  life ;  it  is  an  attempt 
to  embrace  all  these  objects  in  the  same 
plan.    The  author  has  by  this  arrange- 
ment greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  his 
own  task,  since  it  imposes  on  him  promis- 
cuously the  duties  of  the  biographer,  of 
the  critic,  and  of  the  preacher.    Bat  he 
has  also  given  to  his  work  more  of  the 
charm  of  novelty  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  possessed ;  for  the  union  of  character- 
istics which  most  writers  would  have  held 
incompatible,  stamps  on  it  an  aspect  more 
decidedly  unique.    He  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  realization  of  his  somewhat 
complex  idea.    He  has  traced  the  eventinl 
career  of  David,   from    his  adventurons 
youth  to  his  devout  old  age,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent, in  a  more  modem  garb,  the  substance 
of   the    scriptural    narrative;    sketching 
some  of  the  more  interesting   incidents 
with  a  graphic  pen,   and  reflecting  the 
lights  of  the  higher  criticism  on  the  darker 
places.    He  has  vindicated  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart  from  the  aspersions  with 
which  infidels  in  every  age  have  assailed 
him,  and  which  Newman  collected  in  his 
heartless    and    disingenuous    (perhaps  a 
sterner  critic  might  add  treacherous)  article 
in   Kitto's  Cyclopaedia — not  intending  to 
supersede  the  standard  works  of  Chandler 
and  Delany,  but  accommodating  their  re- 
plies to  the  new  form  of  the  objections. 
He  has  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  life  of 
the  sweet  Singer  of  Israel,  a  series  of  moral 
and  religious  lessons,  which,  while  thej 
prove  his  own  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  workings  of  vital  godliness,  are  fitted 
to  be  eminently  subservient  to  the  spiritnal 
edification  of  his  readers.    There  are  two 
features  of  his  work  with  which  we  hare 
been  especially  pleased,  so  that  we  wish 
they  had  been  rendered  still  more  promi- 
nent— the  application  of  the  Psahns  to 
illustrate  the  incidents  which  g^ve  occa- 
sion to  their  composition,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  historical  parallels  to  illustrate 
David's    character    and    history.     These 
features  ought  to  secure  for  the  book  the 
attention  of  a  class  of  readers  for  whom  it 
is  desirable  to  provide  as  much  healthful 
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instruction  as  possible — ^joang  persons  dis- 
tingaished  bj  general  intelligence,  and  bj 
avidity  of  information.  Mr  Blailde  has 
done  so  well,  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  him  undertaking  to  do  for  others  of  the 
Great  Ones  of  the  Bible,  what  he  has  ac- 
complished for  David,  King  of  Israel. 
Might  he  not  try  Solomon  ? 


Lithographic  Port&aits  of  Louis  Kos- 
suth, J.  B.  GouoH,  Rer.  Dr  A.  Thom- 
son, Rev.  J.  Edmond,  Bev.  J.  L.  AiK- 
MAN,  Ber.  H..  Caldebwood. 

Edinborgh  :  Schenck  and  Macfkrlane. 

These  are  admirable  specimens  of  the 
perfection  to  which  lithographic  printing, 
in  connection  with  the  portraiture  of  "  the 
human  face  divine,"  has  been  carried  by 
the  well-known  house  from  which  they 
have  issued.  Not  only  is  the  general 
effect,  when  viewed  as  suspended  on  the 
vail,  equal  to  that  of  the  most  elaborate 
steel  or  copper-plate  engravings,  but  the 
minute  finish  and  thorough  artistic  man- 
agement, as  displayed  to  the  closest  exa-> 
mination  in  the  portfolio,  are  in  no  respect 
inferior.  While  we  call  attention  to  the 
portruts,  for  the  sake  of  many  of  our 
readers  who  may  wish  to  possess  them- 
selres,  at  a  cheap  rate,  of  so  elegant  and 
truthful  remembrancers  of  the  men  por- 
trayed, we  have  in  view,  also,  to  suggest 
to  congregations,  and  other  circles,  how 
easily  they  may  obtain  such  a  memorial  of 
any  one  whom  iihey  hold  in  admiration. 
In  the  case  of  Kossuth,  the  likeness  is  from 
a  photograph  ;  the  others  ar6  from  draw- 
ings by  Hachnisch  ;  but  the  difference,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  is  undistinguishable 
after  the  work  has  come  from  the  stone. 


The  GrooD  Soldibb  of  Jesus  Christ  :  a 
Discourse  Preached  on  the  Centenary  of 
the  Death  of  Colonel  James  Gabdineb  ; 
to  which  is  added,  the  Banneb  of 
Truth.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Pablane, 
A.M.,  Tranent.    Third  edition. 

London :  Niabet  and  Co. 

^Ve  congratulate  the  author  of  this  dis- 
course, not  only  that  it  has  been  so  well 
appreciated  as  to  have  reached  a  third 
edition,  but,  what  will  no  doubt  be  to  him 
Ktill  more  gratifying,  that  the  special  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  originally  published — 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  brave 
jnd  pious  Gardiner — has  now  been  satis- 
factorily accomplished.  This  edition,  which 
»  hrought  out  specially  for  the  benefit  of 
Midlers,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Soidieri  Friend  and  Army  Scrwturt  Bead- 
«*'  Society,  is  embellished  with  a  portrait 
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of  Gardiner,  and  a  vignette  engraving  of 
the  monument  now  erected  to  his  memory. 
It  is  further  enriched  by  a  spirited  poem, 
from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  and  lamented 
Hugh  Miller,  on  the  Colonel's  death ;  and 
by  an  impressive  practical  address,  on  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  the  unconverted, 
from  the  author  of  the  discourse.  Any  of 
our  readers  having  an  acquaintance  in  the 
army,  to  whom  they  would  wish  to  send  a 
suggestive  and  appropriate  memento,  would 
do  well  to  post  for  him  a  copy  of  this  little 
publication. 

The  Laws  of  Health.    By  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Maillub,  Huntly.    8vo,  pp.  31. 

Edinburgh :  Junes  Hogg. 

Hebe  is  a  contribution  to  the  movement, 
now  happily  acquiring  more  attention 
than  formerly,  though  still  far  less  than  its 
Importance  demancU,  in  favour  of  sanitary 
improvement.  In  a  clear"  and  popular 
style,  devoid  of  the  technicalities  which 
usually  render  such  discussions  unintelli- 
gible to  the  masses,  the  author  discourses 
on  the  Function  of  Digestion,  the  Forma- 
tion and  Uses  of  the  Blood,  the  Functions 
of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  the  essential  Uses 
of  pure  Air,  Indigestion,  Consumption, 
Exercise,  Functions  of  the  Skin,  Ventila- 
tion of  Houses  and  Workshops,  and  several 
other  topics  bearing  on  the  general  health. 
He  is  evidently  well-informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, selects  the  points  of  chief  practical 
importance  in  the  present  state  of  society 
among  us,  and  conveys  his  counsels  in  a 
manner  fitted  both  to  interest  and  impress 
the  classes  whom  he  seeks  to  benefit.  To 
such  of  our  readers  as  lead  a  sedentary 
life,  we  commend  especially  his  remarks 
on  indigestion  and  exercise — themes  on 
which  line  upon  line  is  needed  by  multi- 
tudes, who  are  by  no  means  fools  in  other 
matters. 


The  Subjects  and  Mode  op  Christian 
Baptism.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  D. 
Wallace,  Baptist  Minister,  Paisley,  in 
Repljr  to  his  Tract,  "A  Vindication  and 
Bejoinder,  in  a  Letter  to  A.  G."  Pp.  51. 

Paisley :  Alexander  Gardner. 

This  "A.  G."  is  a  difiicult  man  to  deal 
with  in  religious  controversy.  The  most 
skilful  manoeuvring  is  lost  upon  him  ;  the 
most  daring  argumentation  neither  daunts 
his  courage  nor  ruffles  his  tempos^  Some 
of  the  points  in  debate  betweennis  and  our 
Anti-psedobaptist  brethren  are  admirably 
put  in  this  pamphlet,  which,  along  with  a 
previous  work  from  the  same  pen,  furnishes 
a  popular  and  effective  exposition  of  the 
subject  at  large. 
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UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 


{Contimiedjrom  p.  281.) 


ANNUAL  STATISTICS. 


'  Mr  James  Peddie  read  the  report  of  the 
ftnnnal  statistics  of  the  Chorch,  of  which  the 
loIlowiDg^  is  an  abstract:— 

The  committee  are  glad  to  hare  to  report 
that  the  returns  have  been  got  in  this  year 
better  and  fuller  than  on  any  preceding  vear 
since  they  were  ordered ;  although  sUU  diere 
IS  room  for  amendment  in  several  quarters. 
The  inattention  of  some  congregations  to  the 
Synod's  orders  has  not  only  occasioned  more 
trouble  to  the  committee  than  they  oaght  to 
have  had,  bnt  has  also  impaired  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  report.  Returns  have  been 
obtained  by  all  the  congregations  in  sixteen 
presbyteries,  viz.,  of  Annandale,  Arbroath, 
banff,  Buchan,  Carlisle,  Dunfermline,  Elgin, 
Galloway,  Hamilton,  Kelso,  Kilmarnock,  Kin- 
ross, Lanark,  Lancashire,  Orkney,  and  Stir- 
ling. In  each  of  the  four  Presbyteries  of 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Inverness,  and  Kirk- 
caldy, there  is  one  defaulting  congregation ; 
in  each  of  the  four  Presbyteries  of  Capar, 
Dundee,  Falkirk,  and  Perth,  there  are  two ; 
in  each  of  the  four  Presbyteries  of  Berwick, 
Melrose,  Newcastle,  and  Paisley,  there  are 
five;  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  twelve ; 
in  the  Presbvtery  of  Glasgow,  twenty.  No 
return  from  the  Presbytery  of  London.  Thus, 
out  of  516  congregations  of  the  body,  there 
are  returns  from  449  congregations,  and  only 
67  de&ulters.  The  returns  are  in  general 
very  perfect,  but  some  l)ear  the  marks  of 
having  been  made  up  carelessly,  and  of  little 
pains  having  been  taken  to  get  the  informa- 
tion wanted  in  the  proper  quarter.  Of  these 
449  oongnregations,  447  return  a  membership 
of  131,817 ;  408  return  the  accessions  during 
the  year  as  12,670;  896  the  removals  from 
the  rolls,  as  8712;  and  409,  an  average  at- 
tendance of  144,232. 
From  seat-rents,  433  report 

they  have  drawn  •       L.45,916    6    4^ 

„  Collections  437  „        39,398    0    5^ 

„  Subscriptions  225       „        10,063    2    3^ 
And  in  181,  other  sources  have 

produced         .  .  2,(61  18    7^ 

Making  in  all  of  ordinary  in- 
come in  these  449  con- 
gregations, .  L.98,089    7    9 
The  expenditure  for  all  congregational  pur- 
poses, ordinary  and  extraordinary,  is  reported 
as  follows : — 

Paid  for  stipends,  by  437  con- 
gregations .  L.59,041  3  2^ 
Giving  an  average  of  L.134, 
9s.  9cl.,  supplements  not 
being  included. 
Allowances  for  sacramental 
and  travelling  expenses, 
by  280  congregations      .     2,720    4    6} 


Interest  of  debt,  by  238  con- 
gr^^tions  (including  in 
some  instances  feu-duties)    5,052  14  10) 

General  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, bv  393     .  .    20^2   1   0 

And  for  liquidation  of  debt,  by 

131  ..  .     22,506  13  3^ 

Making  in  all  L.109,652  16  II 
Or,  allowing  for  omissions  par- 
ticularly in  not  stating 
general  and  incidental 
expenses  in  the  case  of  56 
congregations    .  .    111,000    0  0 

Giving  an  average  of  L.247, 48.  3^d.  to  each 
of  the  449  congregations. 

Debt  to  the  amount  of  L.d7,929,  8s.  4d.  is 
reported  as  owing  by  244  of  Uiese  congrega- 
tions, and  there  are  241  manses  valued  at 
L.3866, 33.  £d.  per  annum. 

The  contributions  for  missionary  and  bene- 
volent purposes  reported,  are 
By  379  for  the  United  Presby- 
terian Missions  .        L.10,876  13  5 
405  for  Synod  and  other 

funds    .  .  .  2,903    6  8 

110  for  City  and  District 

Missions  4         .  .  5,429    7  5 

248  for  other  Missions  3,165    2  11 

236for^Poor        .  .  3,920    3  6 

230  for  other   benevolent 

purposes  .  •  3,300  17  1 

In  all,        .  .        L.29,605  11   0 

In  429  congregations,  there  are  7^  Sab-  ' 
bath  schools,  taught  by  6413  teaches,  and 
attended  by  53^895  scholars ;  besides  532  ad- 
vanced classes,  tlie  attendance  at  which  is  not 
given.  There  are  also  78  day  schools  con- 
nected with  57  of  the  congregations;  and 
312  of  these  congregations  mve  Ubnuries 
containing  134,790  volumes. 

There  are  monthly  missionary  prayer-meet-  ', 
ings  connected  with  290  of  the  congregations,  ; 
the  average  attendance  at  which  is  14,689.  ' 
besides  596  other  prayer-meetings  connected 
with  243  congregations. 

The  statistics  given  above  relate  solely  to 
the  congregations  who  have  answered  the  call 
made  upon  them.  The  committee,  desiroos, 
however,  of  giving  such  a  view  as  might  be 
depended  on  as  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
members,  attendance,  pecuniary  expenditure, 
and  missionary  and  other  contributioDs,  of 
the  whole  church,  and  also  of  the  Sabbath 
and  other  schools,  libraries,  and  prayer-meet- 
ings, connected  with  it— have  examined  the 
returns  for  former  years,  and  by  this  means 
have  been  able  to  add  the  statistics  applicable 
to  other  83  congregations,  assuming  them  to 
be  in  the  same  condition  as  when  Uiese  were 
•given  in.  There  only  remains  34  coagre^ 
tioos  from  which  no  returns  Jhave  ever  been  got 
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Looking  to  the  names  of  tiiese  congregfa- 
tioos,  the  committee  find  tbem  |to  be  of  a 
Taried  charaeter— some  among  the  largest 
town  congregations  of  the  body,  and  others 
in  coantry  localities ;  and  they  are  persuaded 
that  they  do  not  over-estimate  their  numbers, 
contributors,  and  maehtoiery,  irhen  they  state 
them  at  the  average  afforded  by  the  otiier 
rctnms. 

Assaming  these  data,  they  think  they  can 
confidently  report  the  following  as  the  results 
over  the  whole  church: — 

1.  MEMBERSHIP  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  membership  is  .  .        153,145 

Or,  at  an  average,  to  each  congrega- 
tion, 2d6|. 
And  the  average  attendance        .        178,959 
Or,  at  an  average,  to  each  congrega- 
Uon,346j. 

2.  CONaBBaATfONAI.  AND  MISSIONABY  KZ- 
PENDITDRBK 

The  coDgregati<mal  expenditure 

amounts  to  .        L.134,665  17  11 

Of  which  for  stipends 

L.68,000. 
And  the  missioaary  and  bene- 

Tolent  .  .  34,269    0  10 


Making  together       L.159,884  18    9  J 

Or  for  each  congregafaon  on 
an  average  .  14.309  15    1 

And  each  member  .        i    0  10} 

There  are  about  267  manses— annual  value, 

L.4330. 
And  the  debt  may  be  estimated  at  L.l  10,000. 

3.  INSTIUJOTION  OF  THE  TOUNO. 

There  will  be  connected  with  the  Churdh,  of 
Sabbath  schools,  .  .  .    843 

Taaght  by  7487  teachers,  and  with  an  average 
attendance  of  62,697  pupils;  besides  about  600 
advanced  classes,  taught  by  the  ministers  or 
elders,  the  attendance  at  which  was  not  ascer- 
tained; and  there  are  about  90  day  schools. 

1  LIBBABIES  AND  PBATEB-MEETIUGS. 

The  libraries  may  be  estimated  at  860,  con- 
taraing  160,000  volumes;  and  the  monthly 
raiasionary  prayer-meetings  at  320,  attended 
hy  17,000;  besides  about  other  700  prayer- 
nieetings,  weekly,  fortnightly,  and  monthly. 
.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
It  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  printed  in  the 
Minionary  Record, 

The  MoDBBATOB,  in  returning  thanks  to 
*fr  Peddle,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Fleming, 
'aid,— I  have  to  thank  you,  and  those  who 
l»ave  laboured  with  you  in  this  somewhat 
irduous,  and  delicate,  and  laborious  work.  I 
STist  the  congregations  of  the  body  will  give 
m  by  and  by  more  aid,  and  will  rejoice  to 
»llyouhow  strong  they  are;  and  that  you 
m  rejoice  to  tell  the  Synod  every  year  how 
j€  feeble  one  has  become  as  David,  and 
Oayid  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 

BHPOBT  BY  DEBT  LK^DIDATUro  BOARD. 

Mr  David  Anderson,  elder,  Glasgow,  Con- 
vener of  the  Debt  Liquidatiig  Board,  sub- 


mitted a  oondemed  statement  of  the  results 
of  the  returns  received  from  the  congrega- 
tioBs,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  6ynod,  at  t^eir  meeting  in  May  1856. 

Before  submitting  their  report  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  debt  resting  on  the  congre- 
gations in  connection  with  the  Synod,  the 
Board  think  it  will  be  both  interesting  and 
useAil  to  make  a  few  statements  regarding 
what  has  been  accomplished  since  the  period 
at  whieh  the  Debt  Liquidating  Scheme  was 
commenced,  about  the  year  1839.    At  that 
dijte,  the  debt  resting  on  the  congregations 
connected  with  the  United  Secession  branch 
J^   *he  Church    was   found    to  amount    to 
L.223,737.  In  May  1847,  reports  were  received 
from  368  congregations,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  debt  to  the  amount  of  L.llO  341 
had  been  removed  during  the  previous  se'ven 
years.    Of  this  sum,  L.82,000  was  paid  under 
a  stimulus  of  money  grants  from  the  Board, 
amounting    to    L.13,000;    while   the    other 
L.78,000  was  cleared  oflf  under  the  influence 
of  the  movement  itself  upon  congregations 
who  were  able  to  throw  off  their  own  respon- 
sibilities without  receiving  aid  from  others: 
At  this  period  (1847),  it  was  found  that  127 
congregations  were  entirely  free  of  debt,  abd 
that  the  remaining  241  were  owing  L.l  13,396. 
Besides  the  large  amount  which   had  been 
actually  cleared  off  during  the  seven  years 
I)reviou8  to  1847,  it  was  found  that  at  that 
time  94  congregations  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  liquidate  debt  to  the  further  amount 
of  L.31,650  during  the  succeeding  five  years : 
and  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  whether  that 
pledge  has  been  redeemed.    It  is  gratifying 
to  report  now,  that  the  recent  returns  show 
the  greater  number  of  those  94  congregations 
have  accomplished  more  than  was  promised, 
although  a  few  of  them  are  left  in  much  the 
same  position  as  they  were  ten  years  ago.     It 
is,  however,  of  importance  to  state,  that  dur- 
i/J?  the  period  betwixt  the  returns  of  1847  and 
1857,   156  congregations  have  extinguished 
debt  to  the  amount  of  L.61,000.    This,  added 
to  the  amount  cleared  away  during  the  pre- 
vious seven  years,  shows  that,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  scheme  in  1839,  L.1 71,000 
had  been  liquidated  by  congregations  con- 
nected with  the  United  Secession  branch  of 
the  Church. 

The  same  amount  of  statistical  information 
respecting  the  Relief  branch  of  the  Church 
has  not  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Board;  but 
it  is  believed,  from  statements  communicated 
to  the  Board,  that  when  the  Relief  Syno<i 
commenced  their  liquidating  scheme,  the 
whole  debt  resting  on  their  congregatieas 
was  L.50,000,  and  that  by  direct  and  indirect 
stimulus  there  had  been  L.15,000  cleared  off 
by  the  year  1847,  leaving  at  that  time  a  debt 
of  L.35,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  on  the 
congregations  connected  with  both  branches 
of  the  Church  there  rested  debt,  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  liquidating  scheme, 
amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  L.273,737,  of 
which  there  was  paid,  previous  to  the  year 
1847,  L.125,341— leaving  owing  at  the  time  of 
the  Union,  a  total  debt  of  L,  148,896  on  the 
congregations  of  the  United  Church. 
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Id  the  month  of  November  last,  lists  of 
queries  were  issued  to  513  congregations;  and 
although  a  number  of  them  have  not  been  re- 
turned, the  Board  hare  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, generally,  the  circnmstances  of  all,  with 
the  exception  of  three  congregations,  so  that 
the  returns  may  be  4:onsiderea  as  complete, 
and  the  statements  now  to  be  made  have  re- 
ference to  510  out  of  the  513  congregations 
to  whom  lists  of  queries  were  issued.  Of 
these  510,  it  is  gratifying  to  And  that  267, 
being  more  than  one-half,  are  reported  as 
entirely  frte  of  ckbt.  On  the  remaining  243 
congregations,  there  is  debt  reported  to  the 
extent  of  L.  114,626  (it  may  be  mentioned 
here,  that  L.22,662,  or  one-fifth  of  tiie  whole, 
is  owing  by  seven  congregations  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, whose  property  is  almost  entirely 
new,  and  valaable).  This  debt  of  L.1 1^626, 
on  243  congregations,  may  be  classified  as 
follows,  viz. : — 

CoBgregationa. 

21  hav€  debt  not  exceedin^^         L.50 

27  above  L.50,  and  not  exceeding  100 

.      48  „        100           „           «          200 

33  „        200            „            „          300 

32  M        300           M            M          400 

23  H        400           ,,           ,,500 

25  H        500           „           „          750 

8  M        750           „           „        1000 

14  „      1000           «            „        1500 

5  n      1600           „            „        2000 

7  n      ^000           and  upwards. 
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This  classification  shoi^  a  larsfe  number  of 
cong^gations  as  having  a  smsJl  amount  of 
debt  resting  on  each  of  them.  More  than 
half,  or  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
owe,  each,  sums  varying  from  L.30  to  L.300 ; 
one-third,  or  33  per  cent,  owe  sums  varying 
from  L.300  to  L.750 ;  and  the  remaining  one- 
seventh,  or  14  per  cent.,  owe  sums  varying 
from  L.750  to  upwards  of  L.4000. 

From  the  returns  made,  the  following  in- 
formation is  also  obtained,  and  worthy  of  be- 
ing specially  noticed.  Of  the  510  congrega- 
tions reported,  265  are  stated  to  have  manses. 
Since  the  year  1847,  there  have  been  erected 
54  new  churches  and  37  new  manses,  which 
the  Board  estimate  as  having  been  built  at  a 
cost  of  L.118,500  for  churches,  and  L.14,800 
for  manses,  amounting  together  to  L.133^300 
expended  in  new  buildings  during  the  last 
ten  years,  being  L.18,674  more  than  the  whole 
existing  debt  on  all  the  congregations  con- 
nected with  the  Synod.  Al8oil6  congrega- 
tions are  reported  as  being  engaged,  more 
or  less  vigorously,  in  removing  debt ;  and 
47  congregations  express  themselves  hopeful 
of  being  clear  of  it  by  the  year  1860,  through 
their  own  exertions. 

Havinff  received  and  considered  the  above 
results,  the  Board  appointed  a  committee  of 
their  number  to  go  minutely  over  all  the  re- 
turns, and  to  arrange  the  243  congregations 
who  have  existing  debt  into  three  aistinct 
classes ;  and  which  has  been  done  according 
to  the  judgment  of  said  committee  as  fol- 
lows : — 

FUrtt  Class.  Consisting  of  60  congregations, 


whose  debts  amonnt  to  L.19,507,  the  whole  or 
Ifreater  portion  of  which  may  be  considered 
as  burdensome,  and  ought  to  be  removed  as 
speedily  as  possible.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Boiu*d,  this  class  ought  to  be  assisted  in  their 
efforts  to  clear  their  burdensome  debt  by  a 
money  stimulus,  w  proportions  to  be  fixed 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  con- 
gregation, in  a  way  similar  to  what  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Board  in  the  past  working 
out  of  their  scheme. 

Second.  Thirty  congregations,  whose  debt 
amounts  to  L.15,340,  and  which,  although  not 
to  be  considered  as  positively  burdensome, 
yet  npon  the  whole  as  desirable  to  be  reroored, 
so  as  to  put  the  congi;^gations  in  circumstances 
more  freely  to  take  their  part  in  the  varioos 
congregational  and  missionary  schemes  in 
which  the  Church  is  so  properly  engaged. 
These  30  congregations  are,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Board,  able  to  remove  their  debt  br 
their  own  exer^ns,  requiring  only  the  moral 
stimulns  of  the  scheme,  and  in  some  instances 
the  influenoe  of  a  deputation  from  members 
of  the  Board. 

Third.  The  remaining  153  congregations, 
whose  debts  amocint  to  L.78,770,  are  consi- 
dered  as  being  in  circumstances  quite  able  to 
meet  their  own  obligations.  Many  of  them 
are  at  the  present  time  actively  engaged  in 
reducing  their  debt,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  almost  all  of  them  will  proceed  in  at  once 
or  gradually  removing  their  entire  debt,  and 
so  place  themselves  alongside  of  the  267  con- 
gregations already  free. 

The  Board  have  only  further  humbly  to  sub- 
mit their  views  of  the  measures  which  shooJd 
now  be  adopUd  to  meet  the  existing  state 
of  matters,  as  brought  out  in  the  prece<^ 
etatements.  They  have  not  kept  out  of  siji^t 
the  expectations  which  some  appear  to  che- 
rish, of  having  a  scheme  pointed  out  which 
would  lead  to  the  entire  extinction  of  the  debt 
of  all  the  congregations  by  the  vear  166iJ. 
The  Board,  however,  are  persuaded  that  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  the  extinction  of  debt, 
and  that  in  the  Church,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
only  way  to  get  quit  of  it  is  to  pay  it.  Were 
all  the  churches  free  except  those  whose  debt 
is  burdensome,  then  the  many  and  the  able 
would  be  left  open  to  aid  the  poorer  and  the 
few.  But  seeing  that  so  many  of  the  congre- 
gations are  earnestly  engaged  in  clearing  off 
Uieir  own  obligations,  they  cannot  be  expecuM 
to  join  in  some  gigantic  scheme  to  assUt 
others,  many  of  whom  are  in  as  favonrai^ie 
circumstances  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
as  themselves.  It  should  also  be  borne  a 
mind,  in  any  such  large  schemes,  or  com- 
munism,  there  is  great  dan^r  of  losing  tbe 
grand  moral  influenco  which,  in  the  past  work- 
ing of  the  scheme,  has  been  so  largely  pro- 
ductive of  well- toned  and  extensive  cbngr^ 
gatioual  and  individual  liberality. 

There  is  also  the  terminable  annuity  plan, 
by  which  congregations  having  debt  no: 
pressing  heavily  upon  them,  but  which  (w 
the  whole  it  is  aesirable  should  be  remore^i, 
might,  by  paying  a  large  rate  of  interest  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  find  at  the  end  of  that 
period  both  principal  and  interest  eotirdf 
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liquidated.  This  p]aD  is  already  being  acted 
OD  by  a  few  congregations,  and  it  is  liere  al- 
luded to  as  one  means  by  whicii  a  congrega- 
tion migtit  relieye  itself  gradually,  when  a 
larg^e  effort^  and  at  once,  might  be  foond  im- 
practicable. 

Taking  the  whole  circumstaneesr  boweyer, 
into  account,  the  Board,  after  a  very  careful 
consideration,  hare  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  Synod  should  now  adopt  the  same 
courae  which  they  have  hitherto  pursued,  but 
on  a  larger  scale  than  has  been  the  case  for 
several  years  past.  The  previous  remarks  in 
this  report  give  abundant  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  success  which  has  attended  the 
working  out  of  that  plan  in  the  past.  And  if 
it  is  only  vigorously  and  judiciously  followed 
up  now,  there  is  almost  the  certainty  of  its 
being  found  that,  by  the  year  1860,  there  will 
not  remain  a  vestige  of  burdensome  debt  on 
any  of  the  congregations  of  the  Synod. 
There  is  also  the  strong  probability  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  debt  which  cannot  be 
called  pressing  being  removed  by  that  period. 

If  this  view  be  taken  by  the  Synod,  then  it 
is  evident  that  what  is  to  be  done  will  have 
nferenee  chiefly  to  such  cases  as  the  sixty 
congregations  included  under  the  first  class, 
^hose  debt  amounts  to  L.  19,507,  which  is 
conadered  as  really  burdensome,  and  which 
cannot  be  paid  by  the  congregations  them- 
selves, in  whole  or  in  part,  without  a  money 
stimulus  under  the  administration  of  the 
SjDod's  Board,  each  case  being  dealt  with 
according  to  its  circumstances.  To  enable 
the  Board  satisfactorily  to  clear  off  the  debt 
of  this  class  of  congregations,  tbey  would 
Kqnire  to  have  at  their  disposal  a  sum  of 
from  L.6000  to  L.8000,  to  be  raised  during 
the  course  of  this  and  the  following  year. 
Something  like  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
sums  would,  it  is  confidently  thought,  if 
judiciously  administered,  work  off  the  debt  of 
the  sixty  cases  alluded  to,  amounting  to 
Ii.19,507.  As  it  is  possible,  however,  that 
when  details  are  again  gone;  into,  and  appli- 
cations for  aid  considered,  a  few  of  the  cases 
|Q  the  second  class  may  have  to  be  included 
in  the  first,  though  to  be  assisted  in  smaller 
proportions,  that  therefore  the  larger  sum  of 
L.8000  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  Church,  in 
order  to  accomplish  so  important  an  end  as 
that  contemplated. 

The  most  likely  plan  for  raising  such  a  sum 
has  also  had  the  consideration  of  the  Board ; 
and  it  is  simply  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
applications  for  subscriptions  should  be  made 
to  the  more  able  individual  members  of  the 
Church,  throughout  its  entire  bounds,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  what  has  been  recently  so 
^ell  done  for  the  Aged  Ministers*  Fund. 
<^'ter  this  plan  has  been  exhausted,  there 
should  be  a  simultaneous  collection  in  all  the 
churches,  so  that  the  entire  membership  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  may  have 
the  opportunity  and  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  part,  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  may 
«nable  them,  in  this  highly  imporUnt  and 
truly  Christian  movement. 

The  reoort  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  thanks  of  the  Synod  accorded  to  Mr 


Anderson,  as  convener  of  the  committee,  from 
the  chair.  It  was  agreed  that  a  collection 
should  be  made  throughout  the  churches  in 
behalf  of  the  fund,  but  not  within  the  next 
twelve  months ;  and  that  no  effort  be  made 
to  raise  subscriptions  for  it  before  the  expiry 
of  the  present  year, — it  being  deemed  desir- 
able that  the  Liquidation  Board  should  not 
conflict  with  the  Aged  Ministers'  Scheme 
during  1867.    The  Board  was  reappointed. 

S<NOX>  ACCOUNTS  AND  OOLLBOTIONS. 

Mr  Peddie,  Treasurer,  reported  that  the 
auditors  had  examined  the  acconnts  of  the 
Synod's  General  Fund,  the  Home  Mission 
Fund,  and  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund,  and  had 
found  them  accurately  kept  and  vouched  for. 
As  regarded  the  Synod  Tund,  there  was  a 
balance  due  by  the  fund  of  L.287,  149.  5d.,  at 
31st  December  18t56,  the  debt  having  been 
reduced  from  L.879,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  to  this  sum,  which  was  certainly 
satisfactory.  The  other  two  funds  were  in  a 
satisfactory  condition. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  Bell  of  Newcastle, 
the  Synod  sanctioned  the  accounts  submitted, 
and  thus  adopted  the  report. 

Thanks  were  given  to  the  anditors. 

Mr  Peddie  then  stated  that  there  were 
fewer  deficiencies  this  year  in  the  number  of 
congregations  making  the  annual  collection. 

It  was  agreed  to  furnish  a  list  to  presby- 
teries of  those  congregations  within  their 
bounds  which  had  not  made  a  collection,  and 
to  issue  a  circular,  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
the  Synod  Fund,  prior  to  the  next  annual  col- 
lection. 

PETITION  OF  RBV.  THOMAS  ADAM. 

A  petition  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Adam,  late  of  Peebles,  praying  to  be  re- 
admitted to  the  membership  and  ministry  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr  Ad[am, 
in  his  petition,  states,  that  he  had  resigned 
his  charge  in  Peebles  in  the  year  1846.  He 
had  supplied  the  pulpit  in  vacant  congrega- 
tions in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  for  a 
vear ;  but  finding  this  insufficient  to  support 
him,  he  had  accepted  of  the  offer  of  a  quoad 
aacra  congregation  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  he  had  connected 
himself  with  tiiat  Church,  previous  to  which, 
however,  he  had  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the 

Sfnited  Presbyterian  Synod.  Although  he 
ad  changed  his  ecclesiastical  relations,  he 
did  not  change  his  creed,  continuing  still  to 
hold  his  former  views  of  the  'Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  Aithough  offered  re- 
munerative employment  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  did  not  accept  it, 
till  he  was  satisfied  that  what  was  called  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Act,  for  the  better  regulation  of 
patronage,  completely  nullified  the  law  of 
patronage.  The  petition  proceeded  to  state, 
that  the  petitioner,  after  labouring  for  some 
time  in  a  quoad  sacra  church,  found,  that  by 
an  interim  Act  of  Assembly  he  was  precluded 
from  continuing  ia  that  sphere  of  labour,  and 
even  from  acting  as  a  missionary,  till  he  had 
been  admitted  as  such  by  the  Assembly ;  and 
that  in  order  to  this,  he  must  attend  one  full 
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session  mt  all  tiie  tbeoloflrlcal  classes  in  a 
Scotch  noiversity.  To  this  he  could  not 
submit,  and  It  seemed  to  bid  him  retrace 
his  steps  to  his  former  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion. He  became  an  abstainer  in  1852»  and 
afterwards  acted  as  a  missionary  to  a  total 
abstinence  society,  and  to  a  temperance 
society,  and  now  conducted,  along  with  two 
of  his  daughters,  a  lai^e  educational  seminary 
at  Dumbarton.  He  was  most  desirous  to  be 
re-admitted  to  the  membership  and  ministry 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  not  that 
he  might  become  pastor  of  a  fixed  charge,  or 
be  'placed  on  the  list  of  their  probationers, 
but  that  he  might  have  his  former  status  re- 
stored to  him,  and  be  enabled  to  preach  occa- 
sionally for  any  minister  of  the  Church  who 
chose  to  employ  him.  The  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and 
Greenock,  who  were  of  opinion  that  its 
prayer  should  be  granted,  and  who  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  Synod. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed,  on 
the  motion  of  Dr  Johnston  of  Limekilos,  to 
remit  the  petition  to  a  committee — one  half 
of  the  members  to  consist  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Paisley  and  Greenock,  and  the  other  of 
the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
with  instructions  to  report  to  the  next 
Synod.  The  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed in  this  matter : — 

Dr  Smart,  Dr  G.  Johnston,  Alex.  Jack, 
John  Cooper,  ministers ;  James  Peddie  and 
William  Tait,  elders,  from  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh.  Dr  Meikle,  Dr  Baird,  W.  M. 
Halley,  R.  Thomson,  Wm.  Steven,  ministers ; 
with  John  M*Farlane  and  John  Cameron, 
elders,  from  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Green- 
ock.   Mr  Halley,  convener. 

APPLICATION  FBOH  PBEAOBBB  OV  FBBE 
CHUBCH. 

A  reference  was  brought  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Edinbui^h,  in  the  case  of  the  applica- 
tion by  Mr  Thos.  J.  Scott,  licentiate  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  praying  to  be 
recognised  as  a  licentiate  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  presbytery  had 
unanimously  resolved  to  forward  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Synod,  with  a  recommendation, 
in  support  of  the  same.  Mr  Scott's  certifi* 
cate  of  attendance  at  the  Free  Church 
College,  and  his  license  by  the  Free  Presby- 
tery of  Edinburgh,  were  read. 

Mr  Caibns  of  Stewarton  asked  if  there 
were  reasons  assigned  for  Mr  Scott  making 
the  change  ?  A  member  of  Synod  sai<^  that 
if  the  applicatiou  was  satisfactory  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  he  did  not  see  why 
the  Synod  should  not  take  the  usual  course 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  admit  Mr  Scott. 

The  Synod  resolved  to  grant  the  applica- 
tion, ana  to  receive  Mr  Scott  as  a  licensed 
preacher  of  this  Church,  and  instructed  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  ai!brd  htm  an 
opportunity  of  subscribing  the  formula- taken 
by  the  licentiates  of  this  Church. 

BBPOBT  ON  THBOLOtflOAL  KDUCATION. 

Dr  Johnston,  Edinburgh,  submitted  the 


fbUowing  report  from  the  Committee  on 
Theological  Education,  Hall,  and  library  :— 

"The  Committee,  in  presenting  another 
Annual  Report  to  the  Synod,  would  begin  by 
expressing  their  gratitooe  to  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church  for  the  continued  favour  mani- 
fested towards  *  the  School  of  the  Prophets; 
and  the  variooa '  Institutions'  connected  with 
it,  committed  to  their  care.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  in  a  state  of  considerable  effidency, 
and  to  an  extent  for  wiueh  thanks  are  doe, 
accomplishing  important  good  for  the  Church 
at  large. 

"I.  Of  the  Pre^yterial  Superinteiidau  of 
SiudeUs.-^Jn  regard  to  the  students  attend- 
ing the  Universities,  Dr  Robertson  of  Gbs. 
g^ow  says,  'I  have  nothing  new  to  report 
The  exercises  were  exactly  the  same  as  for- 
merlv :  devotionad  exercises,  examination  on 
the  branches  of  study  pursoed  at  the  Uni- 
versity, kind  counsel,  etc.  The  attendaoee 
was  upon  the  whole  good,  and  the  behavionr 
of  the  young  men  unexcepUoaabk.'  From 
Aberdeen,  Mr  Ang^  reports,  '  That  the  stn- 
dents  wiUk  whom  he  met  were  21.  Most  of 
them  held  a  meeting  every  Saturday  evening, 
and  it  was  at  these  meetings  that  visits  of  the 
Superintendent  were  made.'  There  bein^c  at 
present  no  resident  minister  of  our  Chnrcb 
in  St  Andrews,  Mr  Raokine  of  Cupar  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  students  attendini? 
there;  and  Mr  Rankine  reports  that  the 
number  of  students  was  17.  During  the  ses- 
sion, he  met  with  them  once  a  month ;  that, 
besides  other  exercises,  they  read,  in  Greei(, 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  sod  the 
address  to  the  Apostles  in  the  10th  chapter 
of  Matthew.  With  the  exception  of  tl^ 
students,  the  attendance  was  on  the  whole 
regular,  and  with  the  attention  given  to  the 
exercises  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
Having  been  again  appointed  to  the  sngj^rio- 
tendence  of  the  students  attending  the  Dni- 
yersity  of  Edinburgh,  1  have  to  report  that, 
during  the  session,  I  met  with  them  once  a 
week ;  that  the  exercises  were,  on  alternate 
evenings,  strictly  devotionsU,  with  a  short 
address  on  some  topic  connected  with  the 
need  of  salvation  or  practical  godliness.  The 
other  evenings  were  devoted  to  instroctitm 
in  the  elements  of  Hebrew  Gramoiar,  in 
which  some  of  the  stndents  made  considera- 
ble progress,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the 
session  they  were  reading,  and  some  of  them 
translating,  portions  of  the  Psalms.  Ovin^ 
to  its  being  a  little  later  than  usual  in  the 
season  before  I  was  appointed,  the  attendance, 
in  point  of  numbers,  was  not  so  good  as  I 
have  seen  it,  but  Uiose  who  joined  the  class 
were  exceedmgly  regular  in  their  attendance 
and  very  attentive ;  their  conduct  was  every- 
thing iaal  could  be  wished ;  and  I  hare  good 
reason  to  know,  that  some  were  encouraged 
and  stimulated  in  a  way  that  was  more 
than  a  recompense  for  all  my  trouble. 
In  reference  to  the  superintendence  of 
the  students  of  divinity,  the  committee 
have  to  present  the  very  gratifying  report, 
that  every  presbytery  in  the  Church  has 
made  a  return.  Firom  these  returns  the  re- 
gister has  been  made  up^  and  the  committee 
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BOW  lay  it  upon  the  taUe  of  the  Synod.  It  is 
an  interesting  documeot,  and  aho^fs  at  one 
glance  what  exercises  each  student  performed 
during  the  year  in  the  presbytery  to  which  he 
beloi^ed.  It  presents  the  evidence,  too,  that 
the  different  presbyteries  are,  to  a  satisfac* 
tory  extent,  carrying  out  the  Synod's  plan  of 
instractionand  superintendence;  and,  if  there 
be  oorresponding  fidelity  in  the  different  ex- 
aminations, the  students  of  the  United  Pres«. 
byterian  Church  ought  to  be  able  to  bear 
comparison  in  attainments)  both  in  literature 
and  theology,  with  those  of  any  Church  in 
the  land. 

"II.  Theological  ITo//.— The  number  of 
students  who  attended  the  Hall  last  year  waa 
202.  Of  these,  there  were  118.  of  the  senior^ 
and  84  of  the  junior  divisiouSb  The  session 
was  opened  by  the  Re?.  Dr  Harper,  who  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  *  The  Pulpit^  and  the 
Duty  of  Adapting  it  to  the  Claims  of  the 
Times  and  ot  the  wide  World ;'  and  at  tihe 
conclnsion^  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod  ad- 
dressed the  students^  in  name  of  the  Synod. 
The  following  are  the  reports  received  from 
the  Professors  at  the  close  of  the  session : — 

«!.  Class  of  ExMetical  Theology  — Dr 
Brown,  Proftssor. — The  number  of  students 
on  the  roll  was  118.  One  of  these  was  from 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  another  from  the  Associate  Be- 
formed  Church  of  America.  Thirty-five  lec- 
tures were  read  to  them ;  fourteen  on  the  use- 
fulness of  the  historical,  epistolary,  and  pro- 
phetical parts  of  the  New  Testament-~and  the 
other  twenty-one  contains  an  analytical  com- 
mentary on  the  introductory  and  doctrinal 
parts  of  the  Epistle  <^  Paul  to  the  Romans. 
The  attendance  and  attention  of  the  students 
were  equally  exemplary.. 

"2.  tHass  of  Systematic  and  Pastoral  TheO' 
logy — Dr  Harper^  Professor. — Lectures  were 
delivered  on  Man's  State  of  Innocence,  the 
Fall,  and  the  method  of  Redemption  through 
the  Sf  ediation  of  Christ.  Under  the  last  head, 
the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Atonement  were 
considered  at  length,  together  with  the  Pri- 
vileges of  Believers,  and  the  place  and  use  of 
Faith  and  Repentance  in  the  Gospel  plan  of 
Salvation. 

**  There  were  40  students  of  the  fifth  year» 
33  of  the  fourth,  and  44  of  the  tliird. 

**  Tlie  conduct  of  the  students,  both  in  re- 
spect of  attendance  and  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  class,  was  highly  satisfaotory. 

"3.  SistoryofDoctrine,  Ritual,  and  Govert^ 
meat — Dr  M'A^hael,  Professor, — The  course 
of  lectures  this  session  embraced  two  topics 
— the  Pelagian  and  Semi-Pelagian  Contro- 
versy^ and  the  Romanist  Controversy.  Dr 
M'Alichael  has  to  report  fiivourably  of  the 
diligence,  attendance,  and  good  conduct  of 
the  students  under  his  care. 

*'4.  Biblical  Criticism^Dr  Lindsay's  Be- 
port. — The  students  under  my  care  conducted 
themselves  during  the  whole  session  with  the 
utmost  propriety.  The  attendance  was  most 
regular,  and  t|ie  various  duties  of  the  class 
were  performed  very  much  to  my  satisfaction. 
The  lectures  for  the  most  part  had  reference 
to  tha  New  Testamenl^  as  last  year  to  the 


Old  Biblical  Crifeieism ;  the  qualities  of  HeU 
lenistic  Greek,  the  features  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  New  Testament,  were  considered. 
Examinations  on  the  subjects  of  the  lectures, 
and  on  prescribed  portions  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Scriptures,  as  also  the  hearing  of 
discourses,  constituted  the  business  of  the 
second  hour.  I  repeat,  that  I  was  highly 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  young  men. 
"  5.  Hebrew  <md  Greek — Dr  Eadie,  Pr^es^ 
sor. — The  class  read  in  Hebrew  some  portions 
of  history  in  Deuteronomy,  some  portions  of 
civil  and  historical  law  An  Exodus,  the  pro- 
phecies of  Malachi,  and  the  53d  chs^ter  of 
Isaiah,  on. which  I  made  some  exegetical  re-* 
marks.  In  Greek,  we  read  the  liistorjr  of 
Ciirist's  capture,  trial,  death,  and  resurrection, 
as  they  are  given  in  the  Gospels — several  of 
the  parables,  with  other  detached  portions  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  Hebrews,  Revelation, 
and  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians.  The 
course  of  lectures  embraced  the  three  topics  i 
— 1,  Inspiration ;  2,  What  books  are  inspired  ? 
or  an  inquiry  into  the  Canon ;  and  3»  Intro- 
duction to  the  history,  character,  and  inter- 
E rotation  of  the  more  important  of  these 
ooks.  The  session  has  been  satisfactory  in 
all  points  of  view.  The  second  year  contained 
28  students,  and  the  first  year  56. 

**  III.  LUfrary.  —  On  the  subject  of  the 
Library,  the  committee  have  to  report  the 
death  of  their  much  respected  and  highly 
esteemed  librarian,  Mr  Mather.  At  a  mee^ 
ing  of  committee  called  immediately  after  his 
decease,  they  recorded  in  their  minutes  an 
expression  of  their  sorrow  under  the  dispen- 
sation which  had  cut  down  their  brother  in 
early  manhood ;  of  their  sense  of  his  Chris- 
tian character,  his  amiable  temper,  and 
obliging  disposition ;  and  also  their  high  ap- 
probation of  the  conscientiousness  with  which 
he  sought  to  discharge  the  duties  of  librarian. 
After  full  consideration  of  the  whole  subject 
of  the  librarianshij),  the  committee  resolved 
to  take  measures  tor  filling  up  the  vacancy. 
Candidates  were  invited  by  advertisement  to 
appl^,  and  the  result  was  that  thurty-seven 
applications  were  lodged  with  the  convener. 
After  careful  examination  of  the  testimonials 
of  all  Uie  candidates,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  proposed  and  seconded: — Mr  Rdward 
Robertson,  preacher;  the  Rev.  Adam  L< 
Simpson,  Forres;  Rev.  Mr  Andersou,  Mon- 
trose ;  and  Mr  John  Taylor,  student  of  theo- 
logy. On  the  vote  being  taken  for  each  of 
the  candidates,  it  was  found  that  Mr  Simpson 
had  a  majority  over  all  the  others  together. 
He  was  therefore  declared  duly  elect^,  and 
shortly  thereafter  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  has  been  only 
two  months  in  his  situation ;  and  from  a  re* 
port  which  he  presented  to  the  committee, 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings it  appears  that  he  has  devoted  him- 
self to  his  work— is  arranging  the  whole 
librarv,  and  rapidly  bringing  it  into  a  state 
of  oroer  and  efficiency,  which  more  than  jus* 
tify  the  wisdom  of  the  committee  in  making 
choice  of  Mr  Simpson  as  librarian.  The 
accounts  of  the  library  were  audited,  and  a 
report  presented,  from  which  it  appearedi. 
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tiiat  the  amomit  of  money  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee,  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
other  expenses,  is  L.  196. 

«IV.  Mimttera'  Zt&rarteff.— Eight  new  li- 
braries have  been  instltated  daring  the  past 
year,  and  several  other  congregations,  with 
whom  correspondence  has  been  held  on  the 
subject,  have  the  matter  at  present  nnder 
their  consideration.  There  have  now  been 
instituted  in  al),  123  libraries.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  benefits  which  this  scheme 
confers  when  folly  wrought  out,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  one*  library,  to  which  addi- 
tions have  been  regularly  made,  now  amounts 
to  145  volumes,  and  has  cost  L.46, 16s." 

Mr  Bell,  Newcastle,  had  a  remark  to 
make  on  the  report  just  read.  He  did  not 
know  what  measures  were  taken  to  prevent 
these  books  being  mixed  up  with  ministers' 
private  libraries.  Were  any  means  taken 
by  which  they  could  be  secured  to  the  suc- 
cessor ? 

Dr  Johnston,  Edinburgh,  said,  the  rule 
stated  that  the  library  was  the  property  of  the 
congregation,  and  congpreg^tions  must  just 
take  measures  to  secure  their  own  pro- 
perty. 

Mr  Bell  was  quite  aware  of  that ;  but  he 
had  seen  no  evidence  that  such  steps  had 
been  taken. 

Mr  T.  Ross,  elder,  Aberdeen,  thought  the 
question  put  by  Mr  Bell  a  most  important 
one.  It  had  been  said  that  these  books  were 
'the  property  of  the  congregations.  He 
thought  it  perfectly  right,  if  they  were  the 
property  of  congregations,  that  at  least  con- 
gregations should  be  made  aware  that  they 
possessed  such  a  right. 

Mr  Bbown  Johnston,  Glasgow,  wished  to 
have  some  idea  as  to  what  was  the  amount  of 
money  still  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
for  ministers*  libraries. 

Dr  Johnston  thought  he  should  not  be 
hi  wrong,  when  he  said  they  had  L.300  or 
L.400. 

Mr  Brcwn  Johnston  said,  if  there  was 
such  a  sum  as  L.dOO  or  L.400,  the  Synod 
might  look  at  the  question,  and  see  whether 
or  not  arrangements  might  be  made,  by  which 
more  liberal  terms  could  be  offered  to  those 
congregations  which  had  formed  libraries 
already,  or  to  other  congregations  which 
might  be  induced  to  form  them  now.  It 
seemed  awkward  to  have  such  a  large  sum  as 
that  lying  in  the  exchequer. 

Mr  Thomas,  clerk,  was  quite  aware  of  the 
diligence  of  the  committee  in  time  past.  He 
was  satisfied,  however,  that  still  more  effective 
means  might  be  employed  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  congregations  to  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  having  such  libraries. 

Dr  Johnston  stated,  that  there  were  only 
125  such  libraries  over  the  whole  Church. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  next 
year,  there  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
report  of  the  number  of  such  libraries ;  and 
the  only  thing  he  felt  a  difficulty  about  was, 
that  the  congregations  did  not  feel  that  inter- 
est in  the  matter  which  it  deserved. 

Mr  Bobrbtson,  Stow,  moved  "  That  it  be 
remitted  to-  the  committee  to  consider  the 


propriety  of  distributmg  the  funds  in  thrar 
possession,  by  offering  more  liberal  terms,  if 
possible,  to  those  who  wonld  be  willing  to 
accept  of  money  for  this  purpose ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  endeavour  to  encourage  those 
who  have  not  yet  obtained  congregational 
libraries,  by  making  to  such  a  second  offer  of 
money." 

Mr  Bell,  Newcastle,  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Dr  Johnston — ^It  was  quite  certain  that 
the  committee  were  prepared  to  act  in  the 
most  liberal  way  possible.  It  was  just  as 
certain,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  tiiat  a 
very  great  number  of  the  congregations  had 
not  yet  availed  themselves  of  the  offer  made 
to  them ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  the  Sysod 
adopting  this  proposal,  a  number  of  congre- 
gations that  had  not  already  formed  libraries 
on  this  principle  came  forward,  and  saud, 
**We  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  of  the 
liberal  terms  offered  by  the  Synod,"  thev 
would  probably  exhaust  the  whole  funds'. 
He  should  move,  therefore,  "  That  the  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  proceed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  funds,  on  the  same  principles  od 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  distributed." 

This  motion  having  been  seconded, 

Mr  Babbt  of  Camwath  moved,  '*  That  the 
committee  be  enjoined  to  deal  with  those 
congregations  that  have  not  yet  obtained 
libraries  on  the  nnist  liberal  terms,  and  that 
no  second  offer  of  money  be  made  in  the 
meantime  to  those  congregations  which  have 
already  obtained  libraries." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr  J.  Rosa,  elder, 
Aberdeen. 

The  three  motions  were  then  put  to  the 
vote,  when  for  Mr  Barry's  there  voted  only  a 
very  few,  for  Dr  Johnston's  there  voted  53, 
and  for  Mr  Robertson's  54,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly declared  to  hb  adopted. 

Mr  Bbown  Johnston,  on  the  same  subject, 
moved,  *'That  the  committee  be  instructed 
to  make  arrangements  with  booksellers  and 
publishers,  so  as  to  get  standard  works  at  a 
lower  rate  than  can  otherwise  be  procured ; 
that  the  sum  granted  by  the  committee  be  ex- 

E ended  on  these ;  and  that  the  money  raised 
y  congregations  be  expended  on  such  books 
as  th^ey  may  think  fit,  subject  to  revision  of 
the  committee." 

Dr  Johnston,  Edinburgh,  seconded  the 
motion. 

MrPxTEBsoN  of  Stonehonse  moved,  **Tbat 
instead  of  the  books  selected  by  the  congre- 
gations being  subject  to  the  revision  of  the 
labrary  Committee,  they  be  only  reported  to 
the  committee." 

The  motion  in  this  amended  form  being 
put  to  the  vote,  was  carried  by  a  majority. 

The  following  were  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Theological  Education  for  next 
year : — 

The  Professors  of  Theology,  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  Dr  George  Johnston,  Dr  Peddie, 
Dr  Joseph  Brown,  Wm.  Beckett,  David 
Croom,  Thos.  Finlayson,  Daniel  Ker,  Wm. 
Barr,  J.  B.  Johnston,  ministers  ;  Messrs 
Steven,  Tait,  M*Neil,  White,  and  Crawford, 
elders.    Dr  Geoi^  Johnston,  convener. 
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APPLICATIONS  FBOM  TREOLOGtICAL  STUDENTS. 

An  application  by  Mr  A.  MDonaJd  was 
presented,  throoj^h  the  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  dispensation,  in  his  case,  of 
ordinary  rules  applicable  to  theological  stu- 
dents. Dr  G'  JOHNSTON  stated,  that  Mr 
M'Donald  had  attended  the  Theological  Hall 
of  this  Church  from  the  years  1853-1864  to 
1855,  and  had  also  attended  last  year;  but 
vas  not  then  regarded  as  a  regular  student, 
as  he  had  not  gone  through  the  regular  cur- 
ricnlam  of  study.  The  request  made  to  the 
presbytery,  and  which  the  presbytery  now 
referred  to  the  Synod,  was,  that  as  he  had 
atteuded  so  many  sessions  at  the  Divinity 
Hal),  he  should  be  allowed  to  be  examined  by 
this  presbytery  as  a  student,  with  the  view  to 
enter  the  Theological  Hall  next  session. 

Dr  M'Kerrow  moved,  and  Dr  Paterson 
seconded,  "  That  the  request  should  be  com- 
plied with." 

Mr  M'CoLt  of  Partick  felt  so  very  much  tied 
down  by  the  law  of  their  Church,  as  it  stood 
OD  their  books,  that,  in  this  case,  he  did  not 
see  why  the  usual  order  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed. He  found  that  one  class,  which  they 
insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  any  one  being 
qnalified  even  for  examination  for  entrance 
to  the  Hall,  had  not  been  attended.  This 
was  a  serious  departure  from  their  ordinary 
practice,  and  he  did  not  know  how  many  more 
similar  cases  might  arise  if  this  request  were 
granted.  He  was  sorry  to  seem  to  take  a 
harsh  view  of  this  matter ;  but  he  believed 
that  these  laws  had  not  been  hastily  enacted, 
and  he  believed  they  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with  but  with  the  greatest  caution.  He 
moved, «  That  the  request  be  not  granted." 

Mr  Thomas  thought  they  made  no  great 
departure  from  their  ordinary  rules  in  com- 
plyin«r  with  this  request. 

Mr  M'CoLi.  then  stated  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  urge  his  motion;  but  his  conviction 
on  the  subject  was  so  strong,  that  he  should 
feel  he  did  not  do  himself  justice  if  he  did  not 
express  it. 

It  was  accordingly  agreed  to  comply  with 
toe  request. 

A  request  was  also  made,  through  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  from  Mr  John  Thor- 
ium, that  a  session  at  the  Hall  in  Toronto 
nnght,  in  his  case,  be  equivalent  to  one  here ; 
which  was  also  complied  with. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FREACHERS. 

Mr  Beckett  read  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee.    It  stated— (1)  That   the  following 
names  had  been  added  to  the  Roll  of  Proba- 
tioners since  last  meeting : — Licensed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh— J.  Scott,  J.  War- 
*rop,  T.  Campbell,  W.  Calvert,  J.  Taylor, 
W.  Wilson,  D.  Miller ;  Aberdeen— U,  Angus, 
*^. Watson;  P«rtA— D.Nicol;  Inverness— J. 
oqnair;  Orkney— &.  S.  Stobbs;  Melrose— J. 
*a>t,  J.  S.  Boyd ;  Dundee— J,  Forrester,  A. 
^ocier;  Stirling— T,  Russell,  A.  Black;  Lem-- 
"■A-A.  Aikman,  J.  E.  Fyfe ;   Glasgow— G, 
J.  Alexander,  W.  Hutton,  R.  S.  Paterson, 
g-  Miller,  R.  M.  Mlnnes,  M.  Crawford,  J. 
Wilson,  J.  Petdgrew,  J.  Craig,  J.KeaUng; 


Paisley  and  Greenock— J.  Balderston,  A. 
Gregor.  (2)  That  the  following  had  their 
names  removed  from  the  roll,  having  com- 
pleted their  term  of  probation : — Revs.  S. 
Huston,  D.  Dodds,  Mr  J.  Skinner.  (3)  That 
the  following  had  their  names  withdrawn,  in 
consequence  of  accepting  mission  from  Synod 
Board:— "W.  Gillies,  T.  Boyd,  to  Jamaica 
Mission;  J.  Lyall,  to  Australia;  Revs.  W. 
Inglis  and  J.  Baird,  to  Canada.  (4)  That  the 
following  had  their  names  withdrawn,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  entered  on  other  occupa- 
tions : — W.  Inglis,  D.  Gorrie,  J.  Steedman. 
(5)  That  the  following  had  their  names  with- 
drawn, having  accepted  calls  to  churches  at 
home  :— H.'S.  Campbell,  J.  Y.  Gibson,  T.  H. 
Baxter,  H.  Calderwood,  R.  Cameron,  A.  B. 
Grosart,  C.  Wade,  J.  Alexander,  J.  Poison, 
D.  M'Owen,  J.  M'Ewan,  D.  Duflp;  P.  Davidson, 
J.  Robertson,  W.  Young,  H.  Stirling,  P. 
White,  J.  M.  Wilson,  J.  Mub,  A.  Gray.  (6) 
That,  by  the  services  of  the  probationers  and 
of  the  brethren  on  the  list  of  occasional  sup- 
ply, the  committee  had  been  able  to  meet  all 
the  demands  made  on  them  for  the  supply  of 
vacancies  and  ministers'  pulpits  during  the 
year. 

Dr  Peddie,  convener  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed at  last  meeting  to  consider  and  re- 
port on  a  request  by  the  Distribution  Com- 
mittee to  have  a  third  member  added  to  their 
number,  reported  that  they  had  met  and  de- 
liberated on  this  proposal,  and  were  unani- 
mous in  recommending  that  the  Synod  should 
adopt  it.  The  Synod,  having  agreed  to  the 
proposal  for  a  third  member  of  the  Distribu- 
tion Committee,  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee to  retire  and  prepare  a  list  of  names 
from  which  the  Synod  may  appoint  one  to  the 
vacant  office : — 

Dr  Smart,  Dr  Joseph  Brown,  Dr  Peddie, 
Dr  Robertson,  Messrs  John  M*Coll,  Wm. 
Barr,  Halley,  Finlayson,  Dr  Meikle,  and  Wm. 
Burgess.    Dr  Peddie,  convener. 

The  committee,  after  deliberation,  unani- 
mously recommended  that  the  Rev.  W.  Bruce 
be  appointed  the  third  member  of  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Preachers  Committee ;  and  the 
Synod,  having  adopted  the  recommendation, 
unanimously  appointed  Mr  Bruce   accord- 

ingiy. 

A  digest  of  scheme  and  rules  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  preachers,  laid  on  the  table  by 
the  Committee  of  Distribution  at  last  meeting 
of  Synod,  and  of  which  printed  copies  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  all  tne  members  present, 
each  minister  having  also  had  a  copy  sent 
him  prior  to  January  last,  was  brought  up 
for  consideration.  The  Synod  agreed  that  a 
clause,  requiring  the  committee  on  preachers 
to  preserve  "notices  as  to  their  acceptability 
or  noh-acceptibility,  from  different  quarters 
of  the  Church,"  should  be  dropped  from  the 
scheme ;  also,  that  in  the  case  of  congrega- 
tions desiring  a  hearing  of  particular  proba- 
tioners, "  when  any  extra  expense  or  loss  is 
incurred  by  the  probationer  so  desired,  or  b^ 
the  probationer  displaced  on  his  account,  it 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  congregation,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  stipend,  and  that  the 
committee  shall  pay  no  attention  to  such  ap<* 
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plications,  save  when  limited  to  the  names  of 
two  probationers  only.** 

The  Committee  for  the  Distribntion  of 
Preachers  was  then  appointed,  consisting  of 
Messrs  Ronald,  Beckett,  and  Bruce.  Mr 
Beckett,  clerk  and  convener. 

UNION  WITH  ASSOCIATE  PRSSBYTERT  OF 
IRELAND. 

Dr  RoBSON  reported  for  the  Glasgow  Pres- 
bytery, which  had  been  appointed  at  last 
meeting  of  Synod  to  collect  and  send  down  to 
presbyteries  and  sessions  information  con- 
cerning the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Ireland, 
in  view  of  a  proposal  for  union.  Returns  bad 
been  received  from  21  presbyteries;  10  favour- 
able to  immediate  union,  and  5  deeming  it 
inexpedient  meantime.  Of  85  sessions  send- 
ing returns,  70  were  favourable  to  immediate 
union,  and  15  deemed  it  inexpedient  mean- 
time. The  low  state  of  liberality  in  the  Irish 
churches,  as  compared  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  churches,  had  been  uiged  as 
an  objection  to  union.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Ireland  had  not  the  same  advan- 
tage with  Scotland  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
The  comparison  ought  in  justice  to  be  made, 
not  with  what  the  Scottish  churches  are 
doing  now,  but  with  what  they  did  many 
years  ago.  When  the  Secession  Church  in 
Ireland  accepted  the  Regium  Donum,  there 
was  such  an  outcry  raised  about  the  grasping 
character  of  the  ministers,  that  those  mini- 
sters who  stood  out  against  Regium  Donum 
felt  great  delicacy  in  urging  their  people  to 
give;  and  the  statement  was  made,  that 
the  ministers  who  refused  to  have  Regium 
Donum  were  actuated  by  the  hope  that  they 
would  make  more  by  refusing  than  by  ac- 
cepting it.  But,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  when,  in  reference  to  a  certain 
church,  he  refused  to  take  anything  at  all 
from  them,  these  ministers  who  refused  to 
accept  of  the  Regium  Donum,  and  against 
whom  the  outcry  was  made,  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  what  was  their  right,  and  to 
press  upon  the  people  the  duty  of  more 
liberally  contributing  for  their  support,  that 
they  might  take  away  occasion  from  th^n 
who  desired  occasion.  Another  point  dis- 
cussed in  these  returns  was  the  drain  which 
would  be  made  on  the  supplementary  funds 
of  their  own  Church,  if  this  presbytery  were 
taken  into  connection  with  them.  There  had 
been  progress  made,  and  progress  was  still 
being  made,  by  the  congregations  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbytery.  Ten  years  ago,  Dr  Mao- 
intyre  had  a  stipend  of  L.20,  and  now  it  was 
up  to  nearly  L.70.  That  showed  that  the 
spirit  of  liberality  was  rising  in  that  Church. 
At  the  time  when  this  union  was  talked  of, 
four  of  these  ministers,  the  father  of  one  of 
whom  had  now  been  removed  by  death,  after 
a  long  and  honourable  service  in  the  cause  of 
his  Master,  and  after  conflicting  with  many 
difficulties  occasioned  by  his  adherence  to 
principle,  determined  not  only  not  to  receive 
money  from  the  State,  but  not  to  receive  any 
supplement  from  this  Church.  Another  ob- 
jection was,  these  ministers  were  engaged  in 
other  employments.     That  waf  quite  true ; 


they  were  under  the  necessity  of  engs^g  in 
other  employments  to  sustain  themselves,  but 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that  their  congregations 
would  by  and  by  relieve  them  of  that  neces- 
sity; and  let  them  recollect  that  that  was  not 
a  thing  without  example  in  their  own  Cborch 
in  former  times,  although  the  increasing 
liberality  of  their  people  had  rendered  it  more 
and  more  unnecessary.  Many  a  distinguished 
minister  in  this  Church  was  obliged  to  keep 
boarders,  and  to  engage  in  other  pursuits  to 
provide  what  was  requisite  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  families;  and  when  they  bad 
here  a  small  body  placed  in  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances, surely  it  would  nut  be  pleaded 
as  a  barrier  to  their  receiving  these  brethren 
into  union  with  them  because  many  of  their 
brethren  were  doing  what  many  of  their 
own  forefathers  did  before  them.  There  was 
another  point  of  objection — the  alteration 
of  the  principles  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church — such  an  alteration  as  might  affect 
the  existing  property  of  their  Church.  He 
had  simply  to  say,  in  reference  to  that,  that 
their  brethren  asked  for  no  alteration  in  the 
formulas  of  their  Church.  They  were  entirely 
and  heartily  willing  to  accept  of  these  with- 
out alteration  whatever.  The  simple  thing 
they  asked  was,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty 
to  maintain  their  protest  against  the  existing 
form  of  State  endowments  in  the  country 
where  they  laboured.  Then  it  was  said  tbis 
Associate  Presbytery  was  a  weak  church.  It 
was  so.    It  consisted  of  six  or  eight  congre- 

gbtions,  and  six  ministers,  now  reduced  to 
ve;  but  surely  the  more  readily  on  that  rery 
account  ought  they  to  unite  with  them. 
They  should  remember  the  statement  of  their 
blessed  Master,  that  ^a  cup  of  cold  water 
given  to  the  least  of  his  disciples  should  in 
no  way  be  without  its  reward."  They  were 
small  in  numbers,  but  the  more  ready  on 
that  account  ought  they  to  take  them  into 
union,  that  they  might  raise  them  to  a  higher 
position.  This  Church  stood  very  much 
alone  in  Ireland.  Being  alone  and  isolated, 
they  had  not  the  resources  they  might  other- 
wise ^t  in  order  to  extend  missionary 
operations.  The  limited  character  of  its 
membership  rendered  it,  no  doubt,  imprac- 
ticable for  them  to  undertake  those  missionary 
operations  which  implied  the  laying  out  of 
much  money.  By  union  with  them,  they 
would  give  the  Associated  Presbytery  a  posi- 
tion  and  influence  which  it  was  impossible 
otherwise  to  obtain.  He  felt  persuaded  that 
if  this  union  were  gone  into,  they  would 
achieve  what  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
achieve  while  they  stood  idone. '  He  did  not 
think  there  was  any  need  to  fear  such  results 
from  a  union  like  this,  as  had  been  antici- 
pated from  a  union  that  had  been  talked  of 
with  a  lai^er  body,  and  which  seemed  to  such 
an  extent  to  have  shaken  the  nerves  of  one  of 
the  members  for  Edinburgh.  He  (Dr  R.)  had 
examined  all  the  points  in  this  matter.  He  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  soffi- 
dent  unanimity  to  justify  an  incorporating 
union  at  the  present  time ;  and  he  thought 
the  almost  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Church 
waa  that  a  union  should  be  kept  in  view,  sad 
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iotercourse  with  the  Associate   Presbytery 
maintained. 

Dr  M'Inttre,  from  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery of  Ireland,  on  behalf  of  that  presbytery, 
said  they  were  very  far  from  pressing  the 
qoestion  of  anion,  unless  the  Synod  were 
perfectly  harmonious.  He  remembered  when 
the  question  was  dropped  for  a  time,  he 
vas  the  person  who,  at  some  risk  of  offend* 
ing  the  feelings  of  his  brethren,  intro- 
duced it  anew;  and  he  did  this  under  the 
impression  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  Synod.  The  Associate  Presbytery  had 
noir  done  their  dutv  in  the  matter,  and  if 
the  Synod  were  not  harmonious,  he  accepted 
it  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of  God  that  the 
time  for  union  was  not  yet  come.  They  were 
perfectly  willing  to  defer  the  case;  at  the 
same  time,  he  trusted  that  the  intercourse 
vhich  they  had  been  long  privileged  to  hold 
with  the  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Cbarch  had  knit  their  hearts  in  love  and 
kindness,  which  should  ever  continue  to  exist 
between  them. 

Dr  Bbtce,  also  from  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery, expressed  his  concurrence  in  what  had 
been  said  by  his  brother.  Nothing  would  be 
more  disagreeable  to  them  than  to  be  the 
cause  of  any  diversity  of  opinion.  They  did 
not  wish  to  come  into  this  union  unless  there 
was  entire  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Synod 
as  to  its  desirableness.  He  remembered  when, 
i'l  1840,  the  committee  appointed  bv  the  United 
Associate  Synod  visited  Ireland,  the  brotherly 
feeling  which  they  manifested  to  them,  and 
of  the  impression  left  on  their  mind  of  tlie 
desirability  of  cultivating  this  feeling  to  a 
still  greater  extent.  With  the  suggestion  of 
Dr  Robson  for  their  more  effective  co-opera- 
tion in  usefulness,  he  most  cordially  con- 
carred.  It  might  be  the  means  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  Christ  more  effectively  than  by 
actiog  separately.  Let  them  work  together 
for  the  same  object;  and  in  so  far  as  that 
coald  be  accomplished,  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery were  most  willing  to  co-operate,  and 
should  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  further  in- 
tercourse such  as  had  been  suggested. 

Dr  Harper,  Leith,  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee who  proceeded  to  Ireland  in  1840;  and 
he  felt  Idmself,  on  that  account,  the  more 
peculiarly  called  upon  to  be^  testimony  to  the 
kind  and  affectionate  manner  in  which  their 
brethren  there  received  them,  and  to  the  fact 
alluded  to  by  Dr  Bryce,  that  the  United  As- 
sociate Synod,  through  their  deputation  who 
visited  Ireland  in  islo,  were  the  originatora 
of  this  proposal.  That  deputation  recom- 
mended it  to  the  Synod ;  the  Synod  adopted 
the  recommendation,  and  ap{)ointed  a  com- 
mittee to  negotiate  for  a  union;  and  these 
negotiations  issued  in  the  establishment  of  a 
connection  between  the  two  bodies  as  sister 
churches  in  1847.  All  their  intercourse  with 
the  ministers  of  the  Associate  Presbytery 
impressed  the  deputation  with  the  highest 
respect  for  their  uprightness  and  disinterest- 
edness. They  found  them  men  of  the  most 
catholic  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
manly  independence.  They  wanted  nothing 
for  themselves.    He  said  that  earnestly,  and 


he  said  it  because  he  was  awmre  that  (^nkmt 
to  the  contrary  were  entertained.  In  their 
efforts  to  promote  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom  Uiey  had  been  subjected  to  many 
hardships,  and  had  endured  temptations  of  a 
certain  kind.  He  trusted  this  union  would 
soon  be  effected,  and  a  great  and  formidable 
union  he  hoped  it  would  be. 

Dr  M'Kebrow  had   listened  with   great 
attention  to  Dr  Robson,  but  was  disappointed 
with  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived* 
He  had  no  doubt  that,  had  this  Presbytery 
ten  years  ago,  when  the  union  between  the 
Relief  and  Secession  Synods  took  place,  made 
the  same  statements  as  they  had  done  now, 
tJiis  union  would  have  been  completed  then. 
The  only  difficulty  which   prevented  them 
from  sanctioning  the  union  then,  arose  from 
an  objection  on  the  part  of  this  presbytery  to 
the  Synod's  refusing  to  put  into  their  formula 
a  declaration  against  government  assistance. 
That,  so  far  as  he  remembered,  was  the  sole 
ground  on  which  this  Synod  would  not  receive 
the  proposal  of   union  with  the  Associate   * 
Presbytery  of  Ireland,  but  would  recognise 
them  as  a  sister  presbytery.    Well,  ten  years 
had  elapsed,  a  long  period  to  have  this  matter 
hold  up  between  them,  without  coming  to  any 
satisfactorv  conclusion.    Here  were  brethren 
in  Ireland  holding  out  and  preaching  the  same 
doctrines  which  they  themselves  preached^ 
and  adopting  their  formula;  what  was  the 
reason  for  their  longer  delaying  to  recognise 
their  few  worthy  brethren  who  were  labouring 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  ?    The  Presbytery  of 
Stirling,  to  which  he  belonged,  could  see  no 
difficulty  in  the  wav  of  going  into  immediate 
union.    They  should  look  at  this  union  as  tha 
means  of  extending  their  missionary  efforts 
in  Ireland.     They  gave  thousands  for  the 
West  Indies,  they  gave  hundreds  for.  Canada, 
and  why  should  they  not  do  something  for 
their  sister  island?    Were  they  to  sit  here 
deliberating,  S^nod  after  Synod,  upon  the 
best  method  of  propagating  the  Gospel,  and 
refuse  to  give  something  to  these  excellent 
men?    But  that  they  did  not  ask.    Where 
was  the  individual  who  could  say  that  the 
cause  in  Ireland  was  not  worthy  of  it?    They 
were  bound,  as  a  Synod,  to  accept  from  a 
presbytery  holding  their  own  views,  differing 
m  no  respect  from  them,  the  proposal  ofi 
union.    They  were  living  in  a  time  when  the 
spirit  of  union  was  prevailing  to  a  very,  con*^ 
siderable  extent.    There  were  individuals-^ 
cold-hearted    individuals->who   might   look 
with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  union  between  mea 
holding  the  same  Christian  views  and  senti- 
ments, but  every  movement  of  this  kind  was  a 
movement  in  advance.    Every  movement  of 
this  kind   indicated  the   approach  of  that 
period  when  "the  knowlec^fe  of  the  Lord 
shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  tbei 
channel  of  the  deep,"  and  he  w«s  glad  tiiat 
he  lived  in  a  period  when  sueh  sentiments 
prevailed.    They  all  hailed  these  sentiments 
when  they  came  from  brethren  whom  they 
respected.    He  bad  now  lived  for  a  conaider-i 
able  time,  and  had  been  long  a  minister  in 
the  Church  of  Christ.     He  had  seen  two 
unions  amongst  the  professed  followers  of 
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Christ;  aod  who  woidd  say  that  these  had 
not  been  prodactive  of  the  most  important 
results  to  their  own  land  ?  Here  were  breth- 
ren labouring  in  connection  with  their  Church 
— men  in  whose  talents — men  in  whose  self- 
denial  they  had  full  confidence,  and  should 
they  refbse  to  acknowledge  them?    Be  was 

Prepared  to  move  that  the  Associate  Pres* 
ytery  be  forthwith  received  as  a  presby- 
tery in  connection  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian  Church,  and  that  they  shall  henceforth 
.  bear  the  honourable  title  of  the  "  United 
Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Ireland."  Their 
brethren  were  at  one  with  them  in  doik- 
trine,  in  discipline,  and  in  organization ;  and 
they  laboured  in  a  portion  of  the  British 
empire  in  which  their  Church  had  taken  the 
deepest  interest  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
for  which  not  a  little  of  their  funds  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  had  been  distributed. 
Last  year  L.800  of  their  money  were  given  to 
the  directors  of  the  Methodist  Society  in  Ire- 
land for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  that  land. 
*  Many  of  the  brethren  felt  some  little  difitculty 
in  making  this  society  the  medium  of  their 
Intercourse  with  that  country.  Now  he  hailed 
with  delight  the  prospect  of  having  this  pres- 
bytery of  their  bretnren  united  with  their 
own,  as  becoming  the  medium  by  which  their 
influence  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
population  there. 

Dr  Geoboe  Johnston  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr  Prinole,  Newcastle,  happened  to  be  a 
member  of  one  of  those  presbyteries  that 
made  returns  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  the 
union  in  the  present  circumstances ;  but  now, 
after  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  to-day,  he 
thought  that  the  union  might  be  entered  into 
at  this  moment. 

Mr  Cooper,  Fala,  heartily  concurred  in  all 
that  had  been  said ;  but  he  should  like  to  ask 
if  it  was  constitutional  for  this  court  to  come 
to  a  decision  opposed  to  the  majority  of  pres- 
byteries? 

Mr  Bell  rose  just  to  refer  to  the  very 
point  that  had  been  stated  by  Mr  Cooper. 
His  own  impression  was,  that  there  was  no 
presbytery,  no  session,  perhaps  no  individual 
opposed  to  this  union  out  and  out.  But  out 
of  21  presbyteries,  11  had  thought  union 
in  the  meantime  inexpedient.  He  believed 
that  arose  from  the  want  of  information.  Now, 
In  these  circumstances,  he  thought  the  wise 
course  was  that  plan  suggested  bv  Dr  Rob- 
son.  If  they  did  that,  they  would  have  inter- 
course together  during  the  whole  of  this 
year.  He  could  understand  his  suggestion 
to  mean  something  like  this,  that  perhaps 
two  or  three  of  their  ministers  should  be  in 
Ireland  during  certain  of  the  summer  months. 
They  not  only  thus  ascertained  fully  all  the 
information  they  required  in  reference  to  the 
Associate  Presbytery,  but  were  looking  out 
for  new  spheres  of  labour ;  they  were  survey- 
ing the  ground,  they  were  inquiring  how  far 
the  Associate  Presbytery  would  form  a  suit- 
able means  for  furthering  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Then  at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod  he  would 
dispose  of  this  matter  finally,  and  without 
givmg  offence  to  any  of  those  11  presbyteries 


and  15  sesrions.  Those  presbyteries  and 
those  congregations  were  not  here  to  listen 
to  those  eloquent  speeches,  and  they  could 
not  find  a  telegraph  to  convey  to  them  the 
same  sort  of  feelings  as  existed  among  them- 
selves. He  was  not  going  to  throw  cold  vater 
on  the  union,  but  he  greatly  desired  that  such 
a  union  should  cause  no  grumbling  within  the 
bounds  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chorcli. 
He  believed  a  union  should  be  a  hearty  union, 
that  they  should  have  love  about  them ;  and 
he  was  afraid,  if  they  jumped  to  a  con- 
clusion just  now,  that  some  of  the  distant 
relatives  would  be  grumbling  that  their  feel- 
ings had  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 

Dr  M'Kerbow  contended  that  if  they  in- 
eluded  those  presbyteries  tbat  had  not  made 
returns,  they  would  have  a  majority  in  favour 
of  immediate  union,  and  that  these  ten  ses- 
sions in  favour  of  it  would  counterbalaDce  the 
Glasgow  Presbytery  itself. 

Mr  Cooper  said,  if  they  were  to  take  in 
the  presbyteries  that  had  not  reported,  the 
matter  was  settled.  It  seemed  it  had  not 
been  sent  down  to  presbyteries  to  gin  a 
return,  and  there  was  no  person  in  this  Synod 
gladder  than  he  was  that  the  difficulty  shoold 
be  removed. 

Mr  Marshall  said,  this  subject  had  not 
been  submitted  to  the  presbyteries  and  ses- 
sions of  this  Church  for  a  report.  So  far  as 
be  understood  the  grammar  of  that  Glasgow 
communication,  it  was  not  a  remit  under  the 
authority  of  the  Synod  for  reports,  but  a 
remit  to  give  information  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  at  this  meeting  of  the 
Synod. '  It  would  appear  to  him  that  they 
must  yet  formally  remit  the  subject  to  pres- 
byteries and  sessions.  He  saw  no  diffieolty 
in  the  way  of  this  union.  Union  was  a  doty 
as  well  as  a  privilege,  and  where  there  was  no 
insuperable  difficulty,  it  was  their  daty  to 
travel  wisely  towards  the  consummation  of  it. 
Now,  he  saw  not  only  no  insuperable  obstacle 
to  this  union,  but  nothing  worthy  of  the  name 
of  difficulty  at  all.  He  moved,  **  Thai  this 
Synod  remit  the  question  to  presbyteries  and 
sessions  to  report  to  next  meeting  of  Synod, 
and  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject,  to  be  printed  at  an  eariy 
date  in  the  Missionary  Record,  with  the  view 
of  facilitating  the  speedy  consummation  of  the 
proposed  union. 

Dr  Taylor  of  Glasgow  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr  J.  PEDniE,  W.S.,  did  not  tliink  that  they 
were  making  one  single  step  in  advance.  Be 
thought  they  were  making  a  difficulty  which 
did  not  exist.  The  sole  question  was,  whether 
the  Associate  -Presbytery  of  Ireland  was  to 
be  received  into  this  Church,  and  under  what 
terms  ?  He  moved,  "  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  meet  with  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Ireland  who  are  bere,  and  report 
to  this  meeting  of  Synod." 

Dr  RoBSON  seconded  this  motion,  which 
was  agreed  to  in  preference  to  that  of  Mr 
Marshall ;  and  the  following  committee  was 
appointed : — 

Dr  Robson,  Dr  M*Kerrow,  Dr  Andrew 
Thomson,  Dr  Peddie,  Dr  George  Johnston, 
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Vim,  Marshall,  Andrew  Robertson,  ministers; 
Messrs  Turner,  P.  Moir,  and  James  Peddle, 
elders.    Dr  Robson,  convener. 

Subsequently,  Dr  Robson,  Glasgow,  on  be- 
half of  this  committee,  reported  that  they 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  most 
advisable  course  for  accomplishing  the  incor- 
porated union  would  be  for  the  Synod  to 
receive  and  recognise  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery as  a  presbytery  of  this  Church.  The 
committee  recommended  the  appointment  of 
Dr  Johnston,  Limekilns,  and  Mr  Marshall, 
as  a  deputation  to  visit  the  presbytery  in 
Irelaud. 

Mr  Bell  moved,  **  That  the  report  be  sent 
down  to  the  presbyteries  and  sessions,  with 
instructions  to  report  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  on  or 
before  1st  April  1858." 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr  Mar- 
shall, and  adopted,  nem,  con. 

The  committee^s  recommendation  as  to  a 
deputation  to  Ireland  having  been  adopted, 
Mr  Bell  suggested  that  Mr  Robertson's 
name  should  be  added  to  the  deputation. 

This  was,  after  some  conversation,  agreed 
to.  The  deputation  are— Dr  Johnston,  Lime- 
kilns ;  Mr  Marshall,  Coupar- Angus ;  and  Mr 
Kobertson,  Stow. 


Dr  Brtcb  brie6y  expressed  the  gratitnde 
he  felt  for  the  kind  and  affectionate  spirit 
manifested  towards  the  presbytery  which  he 
represented.  Since  such  entire  cordiality  on 
the  subject  of  this  union  existed  on  the  part 
of  this  Synod,  he  felt  confident  that  there 
would  be  an  equal  cordiality  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  ' 

Dr  M'Inttre  participated  in  the  feeling  of 
gratification  which  Dr  Bryce  had  expreraed 
at  the  spirit  in  which  the  Synod  had  received 
them.  In  conseqnence  of  some  things  which 
had  occurred  on  this  side  the  Channel,  he 
had  come  to  the  Synod  with  a  certain  degree 
of  painful  apprehension  that  the  question  of 
union  would  be  looked  at  in  something  of  a 
commercial  aspect.  This  would  have  been 
very  painful  to  him  and  his  brethren,  con- 
scious as  they  were  of  having  always  acted  on 
principle,  and  not  in  a  commercial  spirit.  He 
rejoiced,  however,  to  find  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  been  introduced.  It  was  to  the 
Synod's  great  honour  that  not  one  of  its 
members  had  looked  at  the  question  in  a 
commercial  aspect  in  any  part  of  tiie  discus- 
sion, and  that  the  whole  body,  as  one  man, 
placed  the  question  on  the  pure  and  hi^ 
ground  of  Christian  duty. 
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Aberdeen. — A  moderation  having  been 
granted  to  the  congregation  of  St  Nicholas 
Lane,  Aberdeen ,  in  a  call  to  one  to  be 
colleague  and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Henry 
Angus,  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr  W.  Wat- 
son, preacher,  was  issued,  which  was  sus- 
tained at  a  meeting  of  presbytery,  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Synod  at  Edinburgh.  Mr 
Rankine,  under  call  to  Shiels,  gave  in 
(May  19)  all  his  trials,  with  approbation ; 
and  his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take 
place  at  Shiels  on  Wednesday,  1 0th  June; 
^  M'Arthur  to  preach,  and  Mr  Thomson 
to  ordain,  and  deliver  the  addresses  to 
minister  and  people. — This  presbytery 
met  again  on  June  10th,  at  Shiels,  when 
Mr  Edward  Rankine  was  ordained  as 
pastor  to  the  congregation  there  ;  Mr 
M'Arthur  preaching,  and  Mr  Thomson 
ordaining  and  giving  the  addresses  to 
minister  and  people.  A  petition  for  a 
moderation  was  granted  to  the  congre- 
gation of  Stonehaven,  and  Mr  Ritchie  of 
Aberdeen  wt^  appointed  to  moderate  on 
Monday  after  the  Sd  Sabbath  of  June. 
Next  ordinary  meeting  is  to  be  on  Tues- 
day after  2d  Sabbath  of  July,  when  there 
will  be  an  examination  of  students  for 
admission  to  the  Hall. 

Annandcde. — This  presbytery  met  at 
Scclefechan  on  the  9th  ultimo — the  Rev. 
Robert  Gardner,  moderator,  pro  tempore. 
The  clerk  intimated  that  all  the  congrega- 


tions had  made  statistical  returns.  The 
convener  on  the  Aged  Ministers'  Eund 
reported  that  all  the  congregations  had 
collected;  that  the  amount,  lesa expenses, 
was  L.335,  14s.  fid. ;  and  that,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  several  collections  had  been 
forwarded.  Mr  M^Gill,  and  Mr  Bell,  elder, 
were  appointed  members  of  the  Presby- 
tery's Mission  Committee,  in  room  of  Mr 
BouglaS)  and  Mr  Porteous,  elder.  Mr 
W.  Dobie,  student  of  the  second  year,  read 
a  critical  exercise^  and  was  examined  in 
Church  History,  and  his  diligence  was 
highly  approved.  Next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery is  to  be  held  at  Ecclefechan,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  August. 

Cupar. — This  presbytery  met  in  the 
Synod  Hall,  Edinburgh,  May  5th— Mr 
Smith  of  Pitiessie,  moderator.  Mr  Barlas 
gave  an  account  of  his  procedure  in  the 
moderation  of  a  call  in  the  North  Congre- 
gation of  Auchtermuchty,  which  was 
approved  of;  and  the  call,  addressed  to 
Mr  Sidey,  preacher,  was  unanimously  sus- 
tained and  concurred  in. — May  7th.  The 
presbytery  again  met  in  the  Synod  Hall. 
There  was  read  extract  of  minute  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  certifying  that 
Mr  Black  had  accepted  of  the  call  given 
to  him  by  the  congregation  of  St  Andrews, 
and  that  the  connection  between  him  and 
the  congregation  of  Urr  had  been  dissolved. 
The  presbytery  appointed  his  indnction  tf> 
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take  place  at  6t  Andrews  on  the  26th 
inst. ;  Mr  Barr  to  preach,  Mr  Borwick  to 
preside  in  the  induction  and  give  the 
charge  to  the  minister,  and  Mr  Smith  to 
address  the  people. 

Edinburgh, — This  preshytery  met  on  2d 
June — ^Key.  Peter  Davidson,  moderator. 
On  petition  ftom.  the  congregation  of 
James'  Place,  Edinhnrgh,  a  moderation  in 
A  call  was  appointed  to  take  place  in  the 
ehnrch  there,  on  15th  June ;  Mr  Bruce  to 
preach,  and  Dr  Smart  to  preside.  The 
presbyteiy  entered  on  the  consideration  of 
a  libel  against  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Dyer,  North 
Berwick,  charging  him  with  two  distinct 
acts  of  intemperance,  and  one  of  dissimu- 
lation. After  long  deliberation,  the  Court, 
by  a  majority,  found  him  guilty  in  respect 
of  one  of  the  charges  of  intemperance,  the 
other  not  proven;  and,  on  the  charge  of 
dissimulation,  not  guilty.  Mr  Dyer  having 
previously  tendered  demission  of  his  pas- 
toral charge,  the  presbytery  now  accepted 
his  demission,  and,  in  the  meantime,  sus- 
pended him  from  the  office  of  the  ministry. 

Galloway. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Wig- 
town, on  Tuesday,  9th  June — Bev.  William 
Beid,  moderator.  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  stu- 
dent of  the  first  year,  delivered  a  homily, 
and  was  examined  in  Hebrew,  Church 
History,  and  Biblical  Criticism,  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  presbytery.  Mr  Kobert 
Dalrymple,  recommended  at  last  meeting 
for  examination  with  a  view  to  admission 
to  the  Hall,  was  examined  in  all  the 
branches  prescribed  by  the  Synod,  and  the 
presbytery  unanimously  agreed  to  transmit 
him  to  the  Hall.  The  Bev.  John  Steven- 
son's tender  of  resignation  of  the  pastoral 
charge  of  his  congregation  at  Wigtown,  on 
acconnt  of  the  state  of  his  health,  was  read, 
when  the  presbytery  agreed  to  let  the  docu- 
ment lie  on  the  table  till  next  meeting,  and 
to  summon  the  congregation  to  appear  for 
their  interests.  The  Rer.  James  Fleming 
was  appointed  to  moderate  in  Wigtown 
session,  and  the  Bev.  James  B.  Scott  was 
appointed  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  the  congregation  on  the  third  Sabbath 
of  this  month — ^a  regular  supply  of  preach- 
ers to  be  provided  in  the  meantime.  The 
Committee  on  Statistics  reported  that  re- 
turns had  been  made  by  all  the  congrega- 
tions ;  and  they  also  submitted  a  digest  of 
the  whole,  when  the  combined  results  of 
all  the  congregations  on  the  seyeral  points 
specified  were  read,  and  the  papers  ordered 
to  be  kept  in  retentis.  Next  meeting  is  to 
be  at  Wigtown  on  the  14th  of  July  next. 

Glasgow, — This  presbytery  met  on  9th 
June — Bev.  W.  Bnrgess,  moderator,  pro 
tern.  The  Bev.  James  Bussell,  Old  Kil- 
patrick,  was  elected  moderator  for  next 
six  months.  A  communication  was  read 
from  Mr  James  Keating,  probationer,  stat- 


ing that  it  was  his  intention  to  join  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  and  re- 
questing to  be  furnished  by  the  presbytery 
with  an  extract  of  his  license.    The  ex- 
tract was  granted.     Beports  were  read 
from  the  Committee  for  the  Superinten- 
dence of  Students.    Mr  Neil  Kelly  was 
nominated    by    Dr    Eadie;    Mr    George 
Simpson  by  Mr  Calderwood  ;  Mr  David 
Thomas  by  Mr  Robertson,  Balfron;  Mr 
Hagh  Hill  by  Mr  J.  B.  Johnston;  Mr 
Thomas  Dobbie  by  Dr  M'Farlane;  Mr 
Andrew    Ritchie  by  Dr  Bobertson;  and 
Mr  Bobert  Black  by  Dr  Taylor,  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  presbytery  with  a  view  to 
their  being  admitted  as  students  at  the 
Divinity  Hall.  Certificates  of  their  attend- 
ance on   the    prescribed  classes    at  the 
University  were   read,  and  members  of 
presbytery  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
examination  at  next  meeting.      A  letter 
was  read  from  the  congregation  at  Oban, 
bearing  that  they  had  resolved  to  aug- 
ment their  minister's  stipend  to  L.75,  pro- 
vided the  Mission  Board  raise  their  supple- 
ment to  L.45.    The  presbytery  agreed  to 
transmit  the  application,  with  their  recom- 
mendation, to  the  Home  Mission  Board. 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Adam,  Portree,  Skye,  intimating  the  desire 
of  the  people  connected  with  the  Mission 
Station  there,  to  be  formed  into  a  congre- 
gation, and  to  have  a  church  erected  as 
soon  as  possible.    The  presbytery  agreed 
to  meet  in  conference  on  this  subject  at 
the  close  of  the  present  meeting  of  presby- 
tery, with  a  view  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
the   proposed   church.     The    Committee 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  Con- 
gregational  Statistics   gave  in  a  report, 
which  bore  that  in  several  of  the  returns 
the  columns  as  to  the  number  of  prayer- 
meetings  and  Sabbath  schools,   and  the 
amount  of  collections  in  aid  of  missions, 
were  left  blank.    The  committee  proposed 
that  deputations  should  be  sent  to  congre- 
gations, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
interest  in  these  objects.    The  presbytenr 
received  the  report,  thanked  the  committee 
for  their  diligence,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  as  to  the  best  plan  of 
carrying  out  the  proposed   visitation  of 
congregations,  so  as  to  excite  interest  in 
the  religious  upbringing  of  the  young,  in 
fellowship    and    congregational    prayer- 
meetings,    and    in    the  duties   of  family 
religion — this  committee  to  report  at  the 
meeting  in  October.    The  presbytery  next 
took  up  the  application  from  Crossmyloo^ 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  congregation 
there.    Beports  on    the    subject   having 
been  called  for  from  neighbouring  sessioni, 
the  report  from  Pollokshaws  session  com- 
plained, that  the  station  at  Crossmyloof 
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bad  been  raised  in  an  irregnlar  manner, 
and  withont  consnltation  with  the  sessions 
in  the  vicinity.    It  was   agreed  that  the 
presbytery  shonld  meet  in  committee,  to 
confer  with  the  Follokshaws  session  and 
the  promoters  of  the  Crossmyloof  station. 
The  presbytery  having  met  in  committee, 
resumed,   and    unanimonsly    adopted    a 
resolution  to  the  effect,  "That  waiving  judg- 
ment on  the  alleged  irregalarities  attend- 
ing the  origination  of  this  cause,  as  the 
subject  of  these  alleged  irregularities  will 
come  up  for  judgment  on  a  general  motion 
now  lying  on  the  table,   the  presbytery 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preach  at 
Crossmyloof,  meet  with  the  applicants, 
and  report  to  presbytery  at  next  meeting, 
as  to  the  necessities  and  religious  prospects 
of  the  locality."    Dr  Taylor,  in  terms  of  ^ 
this  resolution,  was  appointed  to  preach  at 
Crossmyloof  before  next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery.    A  petition  was  presented  from  the 
congregation  at  Springlnim,  craving  supply 
of  sermon,  which  was  granted.  On  petition 
from  the  congregation  at  Drymen,  craving 
a  moderation  in  a  call,  Mr  Kobertson, 
Balfron,  was    appointed    to   preach  and 
hold  a  moderation  at  Drymen,  on  Tues- 
day, 23d  June.    Mr  James  A.  R.  Hay, 
having  completed  his  course  of  trials,  re- 
ceived license  -as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Kelso ^This  presbytery  met  at  Kelso  on 

I^th  Kay ;  present,  six  ministers  and  two 
elders—the  Rev.  John  Milne,  moderator. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Stobbs  of  Stromness  being 
present,  was  inyited  to  correspond.  It  was 
reported  l^at  all  the  ehurches  within  the 
bounds  had  contribuled  to  the  Fund  for 
the  Support  of  Aged  fend  Infirm  Ministers, 
although,  in  two  cases,  only  by  way  of  a 
first  instalment,  other  elforts  precluding 
full  attention  being  giren  to  this.  Messrs 
Paterson,  Dodds,  and  Hogarth,  students  in 
theology,  were  examined  in  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  the 
two  Utter  delivered  homilies.  Additional 
parts  of  trial,  previous  to  their  being  re- 
turned to  the  Hall,  were  prescribed  to 
them.  Next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  July. 

Ki^amock, — The  presbytery  met  ota 
Tuesday,  9th  June — the  Rev.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Kilmarnock,  was*eleeted  mode- 
rator, li^  Ronald  reported  his  proceed- 
ings in  the  moderation  of  a  call  in  Wallace 
Street  Church,  Ayr.  The  call,  which  was 
imanimoU0ly  in  favour  of  Mr  R.  M.  M*In- 
nes,  preacher,  was  sustained  and  concurred 
in  by  the  pre^ytery,  and  subjects  of  trial 
for  ordination  were  appointed.  A  petition 
^as  presented  from  the  church  at  Ardrossan, 
craving  a  moderation  in  a  call,  and  the  pres- 
bytery appointed  Mr  Ronald  to  preside  in 
a  modemtion  there  on  let  July  next. 

lancashiri, — ^Tlus   prefibytery    met   at 


Liverpool,  on    Tuesday,  9th    June — the 
Rev.    William    M.    T^lor,    jnoderator. 
Messrs  Hay    and    M^Kerrow,    students, 
delivered  discourses,  and  were  examined 
in  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Literature ;  and 
these    exercises    were    sustained.       Mr 
Coutie,  student  of  the  third  year,  inti- 
mated that  it  was  not  his   intention  to 
attend  the  Hall  in  August  next,  and  con- 
sequently did  not  appear  for  examination. 
Mr  John  Alexander  delivered  a  lecture 
and  an  exegesis,  which    were   cordially 
approved  as  part  of  his  trials  for  license. 
The  clerk  reported  that  he  had  inserted 
tables,  formed  from  the  statistical  returns 
for  1856-7,  in  the  minute-book ;  and  that 
these  tables  showed  the  following  results : — 
**  No  addition  has  been  made  to  the  num- 
ber of  congregations  within  the  bounds  of 
the  presbytery  during  the  year.    It  still 
includes  12  congregations];  and,  at  the  date 
of  this  report,  these  all  enjoyed  the  ministry 
of  settled  pastors.    The  number  of  mem- 
bers   in    these    12    churches    is    2088. 
The  accessions  reported  for  the  year  hare 
been  382;    the  removals  by  death,  and 
otherwise,  upwards  of  200 ;  the  real  in- 
crease of  membership  161,  or  12  less  than 
the  increase  during  the  year  1855.    The 
increase  of  membership  within  the  bounds 
since  1854  has  been  386.    The  average 
attendance  on  the  Sabbath,  during  1856, 
has  been  4140,  or  68  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.      The    amount    paid   for 
ministers*  stipends,  and  supply  of  sermon 
in  vacant  charges,  but  exclusive  of  supple- 
ments A'om  the  Mission  Bo^ds  of  the 
Synod  and  presbytery,  has  been  L.2782, 
168.,    showing    an    increase    of   L.179, 
19s.  4d.  on  the  year;  and  being  at  the 
rate  of  L.l,  6s.  8.Jd.  for  each  member,  or  of 
18s.  5^d.  for  each  hearer  present  on  Sab- 
bath, for  the  year.    The  amount  paid  for 
new  buildings,  and  liquidation  of  debt  on 
church  property,  has,  during  1856,  been 
L.2702,  15s.  8H> ;  exceeding  the  amount 
paid  for  these  purposes  in  1855  by  more 
than  L.2366,  a  result  largely  owing  to  the 
energy  and  liberality  of  the  Bootle  congre- 
gation.    The  amount  of  debt  remaining 
on  six  chills  is  L.5084 ;  the  sum  paid 
for  interest  of  debt  has  been  L.255,  188. ; 
the  property  of  iive  congregations  is  free 
from  debt ;  but  the  congregation  at  Bristol 
has  as  yet  no  buildings  for  church  purposes, 
and  that  at  Bootle  has  a  church  to  build, 
in  addition  to  the  schoolroom  and  other 
erections  which  have  already  been  reared. 
The  amount  raised  for  ordinary  income, 
during  the  year  1856,  has  been  L.4007, 
12s.  lid.,  being  L.51,  8s.  3}d.  more  than 
in  the  year  preceding ;  and  for  missionary 
and  benevolent  purposes  the  8um  collected 
has  been  L.l 873,  2s.  lid.,  which  is  less 
than  the  sum  raised  in  1 855  by  L.78,Os.  4}d. 
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The  whole  amount  raised  for  all  purposes, 
hj  the  12  congregations  of  the  presbytery, 
has  been  1L8583,  1  Is.  6}d.,  which  exceeds 
the  amount  raised  in  1855  by  L.2339, 
lis.  9id.,  and  that  raised  in  1854  by 
L.2718,  4s.  3}d. ;  being  at  the  rate  of 
L.4,  2b.  5d.  per  year,  or  Is.  7d.  per  week, 
for  each  member ;  and  of  L.2,  Is.  Sjd.  per 
year,  or  9^d.  per  week,  for  each  hearer 
present  on  the  Sabbath.  The  amount 
paid  to  the  Synod  Treasurer  for  all 
purposes  has  been  L.639, 4s.  7  id.  during 
the  year,  or  about  L.30  more  than  in 
1855.  Of  this  sum,  L.166,  15s.  8|d.  was 
voted  by  the  congregations  in  aid  of  the 
operations  of  the  Home  Missionary  Board 
of  the  presbyteiy,  and  L.10  was  paid  as 
supplement  of  stipend  by  a  committee  of 
Synod ;  while  the  balance  of  L.462,  8s.  lid. 
was  a  free  contribution  from  this  district, ' 
exceeding  that  of  last  year  by  L.101, 
5s.  6Hm  to  the  missionary  and  other  funds 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
Bootle  congregation  has,  including  in  the 
account  the  sums  collected  and  sub- 
scribed for  the  building  fund,  contributed 
at  the  rate  of  L.13,  15s.  8id.  per  member, 
or  L.6, 18s.  8d.  per  hearer,  during  the  year; 
while,  if  the  building  fund  be  not  included, 
the  contribution  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
L.2,  158.  5)d.  per  member,  or  of  L.l, 
7s.  lid.  per  hearer.  The  annual  rate  of 
contribution  in  the  other  congregations 
during  the  year  has  varied  between 
L.6,  17s.  5id.  and  L.l,  19s.  4d.  per  mem- 
ber, or  between  L.3,  2s.  lid.  and  6s.  6}d. 
per  hearer.  On  the  whole,  the  statistical 
returns  for  1856  indicate  progress  during 
the  year,  and  justify  the  hope  expressed 
concerning  that  progress  in  last  year*s 
statistical  report  of  the  presbytery.  No 
new  congregations  have  been  added  to  the 
presbytery  in  1856  ;  but  since  the  date  of 
last  report,  two  vacant  congregations  have 
obtained  settled  pastors ;  and  the  motto  of 
the  presbyteiy,  whose  ministerial  staff  is 
now  complete,  and  whose  Home  Mission 
Board  is  still  in  active  operation,  should, 
in  dependence  on  the  strength  and  blessing 
of  the  Church's  Head  and  Lord,  still  be 
*  Onward.'  '  The  Lord  hath  been  mind- 
ful of  us,  and  He  will  bless  us.* "  The 
clerk  read  a  letter  from  James  Boss,  Esq. 
of  Carlisle,  in  reference  to  the  memorial  of 
the  presbytery  to  Lady  Hewley's  trustees  ; 
and  the  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were 
cordially  awarded  to  Mr  Boss  for  his  kind 
and  watchful  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  denomination  in  connection  with  that 
charitable  trust.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the 
presbytery  were  read.  Next  meeting  was 
appointed  to  be  held  in  Greenheys  school- 
room, Manchester,  on  Tuesday,  the  21st 
July  next. 


PaisUy  and  Greenock. — ^This  presbytery 
meet  on  2d  June«— Rev.  Geo.  Brooks, 
moderator,  pro  tern.  The  Bev.  James  Inglis, 
Johnstone,  was  elected  clerk,  in  room  of 
the  late  Bev.  Bobert  Cairns.  A  minute, 
declaring  the  presbytery's  sense  of  the 
fidelity  and  ability  displayed  by  Mr  Cairns 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  presbytery, 
and  ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  records. 
Mr  John  M^Intyre  and  Mr  Smith,  students, 
were  nominated  for  admission  to  the 
Theological  Hall.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  and  report  on  the 
Congregational  Statistics.  Arrangement 
for  the  supply  of  sermon  to  the  George 
Street  congregation.  Paisley,  were  entei^ 
into,  and  the  next  meeting  of  presbyteiy 
appointed  to  be  held  in  Paisley,  on  the 
21st  July. 

Perth. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  2d  June 
— ^Bev.  Dr  Newlands,  moderator.  Mr  Tho- 
mas Miller,  preacher.  Intimated  his  accep- 
tance of  the  call  addressed  to  him  by  the 
South  Congregation,  Perth ;  and  delivered 
the  discourses  appointed  to  him  as  trials 
for  ordination.  These  having  been  unani- 
mously sustained,  his  ordination  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  in  South  Church, 
Perth,  on  17th  June ;  Mr  Cameron,  Perth, 
to  preach  on  the  occasion,  Dr  Newlands  to 
propose  the  questions  and  offer  the  ordi- 
nation prayer,  Mr  Lamb,  Enrol,  to  give  the 
charge  to  the  minister,  and  Mr  Martin, 
Crief,  to  address  the  congregation. — ^This 
presbytery  met  again  on  Wednesday,  the 
17  th  June,  to  ordain  Mr  Thomas  Miller 
to  be  colleague  and  successor  to  Dr 
Newlands,  South  Church,  Perth.  Mr 
Cameron  preached  the  sermon;  Mr 
Lamb  narrated  the  steps  taken  towards 
the  ordination,  and  addressed  the  young 
minister ;  Dr  Newlands  offered  up  the 
ordination  prayer;  and  Mr  Martin  ad- 
dressed the  people.  There  were  present 
with  the  presbytery — Dr  Eadie  and  Mr 
Edmond  from  Glasgow,  Mr  Bobertson 
from  Balfron,  Mr  Marshall  from  Iiocbee^ 
and  Mr  McQueen  from  Kinross. 

Stirling. — This  presbytery,  having  met  on 
the  2d  of  June,  appointed  ^rther  supply  to 
the  congregations  of  Holm  of  Balfiron  and 
Bucklyvie,  on  account  of  the  present  state 
of  health  of  their  ministers.  Mr  Geoiige 
Fairgrieve,  student  in  divinity  of  the  first 
year,  was  attested  and  transferred  to  this 
presbytery  from  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh. Appointed  him  to  be  examined, 
with  the  other  students  in  July,  on  the 
Deistical  Controversy,  and  on  Natural 
Philosophy.  Mr  M*Intyre  preached  the 
annual  missionary  sermon ;  and  Mr  Mac- 
laren  delivered  an  address  on  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  the  Church  to  take  pait 
in  the  extension  of  the  GospeL    Thepres- 
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lyterj  then  conversed  on  the  state  of  re- 
igion  in  the  congregations.  While  mnch 
hat  was  enconraging  was  reported,  some 
hings  to  be  deplored  were  also  mentioned, 
•articalarly  the  practice  of  half-day  wor- 
hip  in  the  honse  of  God  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
nd  the  pancitjr  of  the  attendance  at  the 
oDgregational  meeting  for  prayer,  whether 
lonthly  or  weekly,  the  few  present  being 
Jmost  always  the  same  individuals,  and 
or  the  most  part  only  females.  It  was 
Qggested,  that  snch  evils,  which  are  said 
0  be  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  oar 
Church  also,  might  with  propriety  engage 
he  attention  of  our  Supreme  Court.  Next 
neeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday 
3f  July. 

FBOBATIOinER  LICENSED. 

Mr  James  A.  R.  Hay,  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow. 

CALIi  MODERATED. 

Edinburgh,  James*  Place, — Rev.  W.  R. 
Thomson,  E^rkcaldy,  called  15th  June — 
Br  Smart  and  Mr  Bruce  officiating. 


ORDINATION. 

Petih^  South  Congregation. — Mr  Thomas 
Miller,  ordained  colleague  with  the  Rev. 
Dr  Newlands,  15th  June — ^Mr  Cameron, 
Perth,  Dr  Newlands,  Mr  Lamb,  Errol,  and 
Mr  Martin,  Crieflf,  officiating. 

Skids,  BeUielvie, — Mr  Edward  Rankine, 
ordained  10th  June — ^Mr  M*Arthur,  Tough, 
and  Afr  Thomson,  Leith-Lumsden,  offici- 
ating. 


INDUCTION. 


St  Andrews. — ^The  Rev.  James  Black, 
fonnerly  of  Urr,  inducted  26th  May— Mr 
Barr,  Kettle,  Mr  Borwick,  Rathillet,  and 
Mr  Smith,  Pitlessie,  officiating. 


LIST  OF  PROBATIONERS  IN  UNITED 
FRESBTTBRIAN  CHURCH. 

Keys.  James  S.  Cowper,  David  Paterson. 
Messrs  Alex.  Aikman,  Geo.  B.  Alexander, 
Henry  Angus,  James  Balderston,  George 
Barclay,  William  R.  Barry,  John  Binny, 
Andrew  Black,  James  Law  Blair,  John  8. 
Boyd,  William  Calvert,  Thomas  Campbell, 
Walter  Chisholm,  Alexander  Clark,  James 
Craig,  Matthew  Crawford,  Alex.  Boctor, 
Cliarlea  B.  Downie,  Robert  Ewing,  Robert 
T.  Fife,  James  E.  Fyfc,  Robert  Fisher, 
Jamea  Forrester,  Andrew  Gregor,  Robert 
Hamilton,  James  A.  R.  Hay,  George  Hun- 
^,  William  Hutton,   Alex.  M.  Jarvie, 

WiUitin  Lauder,   John   Mackie,    David 


Mair,  William  Martin,  R.  M.  M^Innes, 
James  M^Leish,  John  M'Nab,  Duncan 
Miller,  Henry  Miller,  D.  W.  Morris,  David 
Nicol,  Daniel  Paterson,  Robert  S.  Pater- 
son, John  Pettigrew,  David  Rattray,  Ro- 
bert Renwick,  George  Riddell,  William 
Robertson,  Thomas  Russell,  Robert  Scott, 
Thomas  Scott,  Thomas  J.  Scott,  John 
Squair,  Simon  S.  Stobbs,  James  Tait, 
John  Tannahill,  John  Taylor,  Daniel 
Todd,  Hugh  Wallace,  James  Wardrop, 
William  Watson,  John  C.  Weir,  Eben.  E. 
Whyte,  Thos.  Whyte,  Andrew  Wilson, 
John  Wilson,  Thomas  Wilson,  William 
Wilson. 


LIST  OF  VACANT  CONGREGATIONS. 

{The  words  in  Italics  denote  the  Presbyteries.) 

Newcastle. — Swallwell;  Jarrow;  North 
Shields;  Hartlepool,  West,  Berwick. — 
Berwick,  Chapel  Street.  Melrose. — Ha- 
wick, Allars.  Edinburgh.  —  Edinburgh, 
James'  Place  and  Potterrow;  Haddington, 
East;  North  Berwick.  Cupar,  —  Ceres, 
1st.  Arbroath. — Johnshaven.  Aberdeen,^ 
— Stonehaven;  Aberdeen,  St  Nicholas 
Lane.  Banffshire. — Keith.  Elgin, — For- 
res. Pcr^A.  —  Kinkell.  DunfermKne. — 
Muckart.  Stirling. — Alva.  Glasgow. — 
Drymen;  Springbum;  Newton,  Meams. 
Paisley  and  Greenock. — Paisley,  George 
Street.  Kilmarnock. — Ayr,  Wallace  Street ; 
Ardroisan;  Cumnock.  Lanark. — Lanark, 
Broomgate.  Dumfries. — Sanquhar,  South ; 
Urr.  Carlisle. — Penrith.  Orkney. — Ork- 
ney (One  Itinerant) ;  Shetland  (Two  Mis- 
sion Stations). 


JUBILEB  CBLBBRATION — REV-DR  BEATTIB, 

GLASGOW. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Beattie  of  Gordon  Street 
church,  Glasgow,  having,  on  the  9th  of 
January  last,  entered  on  the  50th  year  of 
his  ministry,  his  congregation  and  other 
friends  resolved  to  celebrate  his  jubilee, 
and  services  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
were  held  on  Tuesday,  26th  May.  At  one 
o'clock  P.M.,  public  worship  was  observed 
in  Gordon  Street  church,  when  the  Rev. 
Dr  John  M^Farlane  preached  the  jubilee 
sermon  to  a  crowded  and  admiring  con- 
gregation, the  Rev.  Mr  Johnstone  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Rev  Dr  Robson,  taking 
part  in  the  devotional  exercises.  After 
public  worship,  the  ministers  present,  with 
the  session  and  managers  of  Gordon  Street 
church,  and  other  friends,  proceeded  to 
the  new  church  which  the  congregation 
have  now  in  course  of  erection  in  St  Vin- 
cent Street,  when  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid,  Dr  Beattie  offering  up  prayer, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Middleton,  the  junior 
pastor,  delivering  an  address.  In  the  even- 
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ing  a  soiree  was  held  in  the  Citjr  Hall, 
when  the  following  ministen  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Chnrch  testified,  bj  their 
presence  on  the  platform,  their  respect  for 
the  renerable  doctor,  and  joined  in  tha 
consratnlations  with  which  the  laige  as- 
senutlj  sainted  him  on  the  interesting 
erent.  Professors  Harper,  Lindsaj,  M*Mi- 
chael,  Eadie.  ]>ts  Henderson,  Gralashiels; 
Newlands,  Perth;  Boyd,  Gampbelton; 
Baird,  Paisle;^ ;  A.  M'Fariane,  Falkirk ; 
M'Kerrow,  Bridge  of  Teith ;  Smart,  Leith ; 
Somerrille,  Edinbar^h.  Messrs  Flemings 
Inyerkeithing ;  Sandie,  Grorebridge;  San- 
die,  Gronrock ;  Bnssell,  Dunfermline ;  Sin- 
clair, Greenock;  Steven,  Largs;  Halley, 
Dumbarton ;  Butherford,  Bucuaven ;  Pa- 
terson,  Aberchirder ;  Boyd,  West  Kilbride ; 
Gkndiner,  Kincardine ;  Johnstone,  Leslie ; 
Whyte,  Moyness ;  Drs  J.  MTarlane,  Bob- 
son,  Bobertson,  Taylor,  Jeffirey,  and  Messrs 
Middleton,  Aikman,  M'Leod,  Stewart,  J. 
B.  Johnston,  McLaren,  Borland,  Edmond, 
Ker,  Forrest,  M'Gill,  Jeffrey,  M'Bae,  Knox, 
Miller,  M'Ewan,  Bamage,  and  Cowan,  of 
Glasgow;  Clark,  Barrhead;  MacLanrin, 
Pollokshaws;  Wield,  Thomliebank,  Mit- 
chell, Kirkintilloch ;  Wood,  Campsie 
Hay,  Goyan ;  M'Coll  andLawrie,  Partick 
Auld,  Tollcross;  Beckett,  Butherglen 
Mitchell  and  Henderson,  Duntocher 
Kiven,  Maryhill ;  Bnssell,  Old  Kilpatrick 
Dick,  Busby;  also  Bey.  Messrs  Lindsay, 
late  of  Kilmarnock ;  Cuthbert,  late  of 
Bathgate,  and  B.  E.  Frazer,  late  of  North 
Shields.  The  following  ministers  of  other 
denominations  were  on  the  platform: — 
Mr  Johnstone,  New  Jersey ;  Dr  Jamieson, 
of  the  Established  Churcli,  Dr  Symington, 
of  the  Beformed  Presbyterian,  and  Bey. 
MrBaleigh,  of  the  Connregationalist,  Glas- 
gow. The  Bey.  G.  M.  Middleton  occupied 
the  chair.  Dr  Henderson  of  Galashiels 
haying  Implored  the  Diyine  blessing,  let- 
ters of  apology,  expressing  their  regret  for 
their  inability  to  attend,  and  expressing 
cordial  sympathy  in  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, were  read  from  Dr  John  Brown,  Edin- 
burgh; Dr  Hall,  Glasgow  College;  Dr 
Norman  M'Leod  of  St  Columba  Church ; 
Dr  Smith,  Free  St  George's ;  Dr  Alexander 
Fletcher,  London ;  and  Bey.  Thomas  Fin- 
layson,  Edinburgh. 

The  Chaibxan  briefly  addressed  the 
meeti^i^  passing  a  high  eulogium  on  Dr 
Beattle  for  his  Christian  virtues,  his  faith- 
ful, laborious,  and  eminently  efficient  ser- 
▼iees  as  a  Boinisto',  and  the  uniform  assi- 
duous kindness  with  which  he  had  won  the 
affection  of  l^e  different  congregations  over 
which  he  had  presided.  Mr  Middleton 
also  bore  testimony  to  the  perfect  har- 
mony and  unbroken  co-operation  which 
had  obtained  in  the  relation  between  his 
senior  colleague  and  himself,  and  warmly 


expressed  his  gnitit«de  for  the  kindness 
he  had  ever  experienced  at  Dr  Beattie's 
hands. 

Mr  BL4KKAH,  on  behalf  of  the  Gordon 
Street  congregation,  then  handed  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Chairman,  which  he  read,  con- 
gratulating Dr  Beattie  on  the  occasion  of 
his  jubilee,  and  expressing  a  fervent  hope 
that  he  might  long  be  spared  amongst 
them. 

Mr  Bell,  as  Treasurer,  then  stepped 
forward,  and,  in  feeling  terms,  pres^ited 
Dr  Beattie,  in  name  of  the  congr^atioD, 
with  an  elegantly  worked  purse,  contain- 
ing 300  sovereigns.  It  was,  he  said,  the 
free-will  offering  of  the  congregation,  in 
gratitude  for  the  long  and  able  services 
rendered  them  by  their  aged  minister.  The 
purse  contained  the  following  inscription : 
— "Presented,  with  300  sovereigns,  by  the 
Gordon  Street  U.  P.  Congregation,  to  the 
Bev.  A,  O.  Beattie,  D  J).,  M.D.,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  having  entered  into  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry."  The  Chair- 
man, on  handing  the  purse  to  the  Bev. 
Doctor,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would 
be  long  spared  to  wear  die  honour  he  hsd 
so  deservedly  won. 

The  Bev.  Andkew  Gasbinbs  of  Kincar- 
dine, next  presented  an  address  from  the 
congregation  there,  in  which  Dr  Beattie 
had  laboured  £or  some  years,  and  from 
which  he  had  been  translated  to  Glasgow. 
In  a  short  speech,  he  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  take  part  in  llie 
proceedings,  and  observed,  that  the  address 
had  emanated  from  the  spontaneous  feel- 
ingof  the  Kincardine  congregatian. 

The  Bev.  Wiluax  JoiorBTON  of  Leslie, 
Fifeshire,  read  a  congratulatory  addre» 
from  the  congregation  of  Leslie ;  Dr  Beattie 
having  held  his  first  ministerial  charge 
there. 

The  Bev.  Jobn  Botd  jNrtsenied  an  ad- 
dress in  name  of  a  number  of  ministen 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  who 
had  been  brought  up  under  Dr  Beattie's 
ministry. 

Dr  Beattie,  on  rising,  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause,  which  continued  for 
some  minutes.  On  its  subsiding,  he  said. 
— My  Christian  Friends, — I  could  have 
wished  to  have  addressed  you  at  a  much 
earlier  part  of  this  evening.  I  thmk  I 
eould  have  spoken  better,  and  could  hare 
addressed  you  more  to  the  purpose,  if  I  bad 
spoken  before  my  friends  Mr  Hannah,  Mr 
Gardiner,  Mr  Johnston,  and  Mr  Boyd.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  really  in  a  great  mea- 
sure unfitted  to  speak.  Perhaps  I  roaj 
get  on  a  little  better  as  I  proceed.  I  dare 
say  there  are  many  present  who  regard  a 
jubilee  as  a  very  joyous  occasion ;  and,  bad 
it  not  been  that  my  own  name  was  con- 
nected  with  it,  I  might  have  thought  jost 
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as  my  friends  around  me.  But  I  feel,  fisom  neither  in  Leslie,  Kincardine,  nor  in  Glas- 
the  position  which  my  name  occupies  in  gow.  In  Leslie,  where  I  laboured,  for  up-- 
the  pro^mme  of  this  meeting,  that  I  wards  of  four  years,  before  I  was  removed 
must  address  you  under  the  influence  of  to  another  charge,  we  had  unbroken  peace. 
Teiy  mingled  feelings  indeed.  I  cannot.  It  is  forty-fiye  years  since  I  was  in  Leslie 
mj  frien£,  omit  to  mention,  at  the  Yery  as  a  minister ;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
outset,  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  find,  that  after  the  lapse  of  that  time,  I  luiye 
owe  to  the  Ghreat  Gracious  Qod.  I  here  not  been  forgotten.  Since  I  came  to  Glas- 
this  evening  stand  before  you  a  man  who  gow,  nearly  thirty-two  years  since,  I  have 
never  had  an  hour's  illness*  I  know  not  enjoyed  unbroken  peace — not  a  single  con- 
st this  moment  what  it  is  to  have  a  sore  gregational  trouble  has  arisen.  I  have  re- 
head.  I  never  had  one.  There  was  a  time,  ceived  many  tc^ens  of  kindness  and  affec- 
some  years  ago,  when  X  had  what  my  tton  from  the  young  and  from  the^  old. 
esteemed,  friend,  Dr  Eadie,  said,,  was  Asa*s  W^hile  I  thank  you  for  your  handsome  gift, 
disease ;  and  some  of  you  will  remember  there  is  another  I  must  be  permitted  par- 
that  that  is  a  disease  in  the  feet.  Por  the  ticularly  to  notice  this  evening.  This  tes- 
very  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  unable  to  timony  of  your  regard  is  present.  He  oc- 
occnpy  the  pulpit  and  perform  the  duty  to  eupies  your  chair.  He  is  a  man  according 
my  congregation.  It  so,  however,  happened,  to  God's  own  heart,  and  I  should  think 
in  the  providence  of  God,  on  that  day —  littleof  myself  if  he  was  not  also  according 
the  onfy  day  that  I  was  laid  aside  from  to  mine.  I  got  him  at  a  time  when  I 
preaching — my  esteemed  friend,  Mr  Mid-  needed  sympathy,  and  support,  and  consol- 
dleton,  occupied  my  place,  and  produced  ation,  and  he  has  been  all  of  them  to  me. 
upon  the  mind  of  the  congcegation  an  imr  Br  Beattie  then,  in  feeling  terras,  referred 
pression  tha^t  is  not  yet  de&eed,  and  which  to  his  early  friends,  whom  he  observed 
will  not  be  defaped  fox  a  long  time  to  come,  present — the  Rev.  M^t  Johnstone  of  New 
I  hare  had  ayery  long  tack  of  preaching,  Jersey,  U.  S.,  a  Mend  of  seventy  years 
hut  I  think  I  have  been  a  very  unprofit-  standing ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Sandie,  his 
able  preacher.  Notwithstanding  all  you  bed-fellow  at  College ;  and  after  again  ex- 
hare  heard  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  pressing  his  gratitude  to  the  congregation, 
spoken,  I  can  say  I  have  done  nothing  as  he  sat  down  amid  applause. 
I  ought  to  have  done.  There  is  another  Eloquent  addresses  were  afterwards  de« 
circumstance  that  calls  for  a  very  deep  debt  livered  by  iProfessor  Eadie ;  Dr  M*Kerrow, 
of  lasting  gratitude.  I  have  never  had  Bridge  of  Tetth ;  Br  Boyd,  Campbelton ; 
snj  congregational  trials  in  my  ministry,  and  Professor  Harper. 
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PROPOSED  UNION  OP  THE  FREE  AND  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN^^ 

CHURCHES. 

The  overture  firom  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  on  this  subject,  has  helped  the 
cause  it  was  intended  to  hinder.  Its  author  has  the  honour  of  taking  the  first  step 
toward  the  consummatioa  of  the  proposed  union<*-a.  step  which  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  taken  this  year — the  onl^  step  any  friend  of  the  union  woal4  have  wisl^ed 
to  be  tidcen  at  this  stage  of  the  busmess.  He  has  introduced  the  subject  into  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Free  Church,  which,  as  the  larger  body,  must  tal^  the  initia- 
tive in  the  movement.  Another  step  ia  advance  will  follow  in  due  time.  It  is  right 
to  record  the  motion  which  Dr  Candlish  laid  on  the  table ;  for,  although  no  discus- 
sion ensued,  the  motion  undoubtedly  indicates  the  feelings  with  which  that  enainent 
nian  views  the  proposal  in  the  mean  time.  *'  The  General  Assembly,  while  they  find 
it  is  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  in  present  circumstances,  to  discuss  the  proposal 
to  which  the  overture  relates^  thiiok  it  right,  at  the  same  time,  to  declare  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  this  Church  to  welcome  and  promote  any  movement  in  the  direction  of  unios 
among  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  that  is  consistent  with  the  principles  which  thii^ 
Church  was  called  to  maintain  in  their  recent  contendings,  and  the  position  which,  at 
the  tune  of  her  separation  from  the  State,  she  was  led,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to 
occupjr  as  the  Free  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland."  For  "  consistent,"  read  **  not 
inconsistent,"  and  we  are  prepared  to  approve  Dr  Caadtish's  motion.  We  refuse  to 
unite  with  any  individoaU  or  any  denonunation,  that^  for  the  sake  of  union  with  us, 
would  Moiiket  ony  principle  that  is  conscientioualy  held,    It  would  be  a  six^l  unioB. 
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But  if  union  is  to  be  postponed  till  Dr  Oftndlish  becomes  a  Voluntary,  or  Dr  Brown 
or  Dr  Lindsay  becomes  a  Free  Churchman,  all  preparatory  discussions  will  be  ^  Love's 
Labour  Lost.  '*  We  hope  that  our  reading  of  his  motion  embodies  the  meaning  which 
Dr  Candlish  intended  to  conyey.  For  our  own  part,  we  seem  to  be  placed  in  most 
favourable  circumstances  for  dealing  with  the  whole  q^uestion  on  the  high  ground  of 
principle.  We  do  not  see  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  any  reason  to 
desire  a  union  with  the  Free  Church,  except  a  conviction  that  the  churches  would 
be  able  to  accomplish,  in  their  combined  state,  an  amount  of  spiritual  good  in  Scot- 
land, which  cannot  be  accomplished  as  long  as  they  are  apart.  Except  the  desire  to 
augment  our  moral  influence,  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  motive  that  should  impel 
us  to  seek  a  union,  and  therefore  we  are  under  no  temptation  to  rush  into  a  union 
on  any  terms  at  which  our  conscience  revolts.  We  can  conceive  of  no  more  than 
two  parties  that  may  reasonably  oppose  this  union — ^the  enemies  of  evangelical  re. 
ligion,  and  the  advocates  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.  The  probable  effect  of  it, 
in  reviving  experimental  godliness  in  the  land,  must,  in  the  eye  of  every  competent 
judge,  be  so  great,  that,  tI  there  be  any  newspaper  or  magazine,  or  coterie,  that  is 
committed  to  the  cause  of  rationalism  or  latitudinarianism,  their  conductors  or  leaders 
are  wise  in  their  generation,  when  they  plead  for  "  things  as  they  are"  between  these 
two  churches.  So  are  the  advocates  of  ecclesiastical  establishments ;  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  now  exists  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Free  and  United  Presbj- 
terian  Churches,  will  not  long  survive  their  union.  We  take  the  Endowment  Scheme 
to  be  a  practical  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  more  sagacious  of  the  residuaries,  of 
the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  connection  between  Church  and  State.  They  are 
preparing,  beforehand,  for  the  day  when  the  king's  meat  shall  be  withdrawn.  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  the  truly  evangelical  portion  of  them  voluntarily  to  quit  Csesai^s 
service,  and  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  our  basis  of  union,  when  it  has  been  firamed? 


RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  IN  EXETER  HALL. 

The  friends  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  whatever  denomination  they  belong,  have 
anticipated  much  spiritual  good  from  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  has  ex- 
ercised his  ecclesiastical  patronage.  One  of  its  beneficial  consequences  has  begun  to 
appear  in  the  resolution  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  along  with  some  of  his  fellow- 
workers,  to  have  religious  service  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Sabbath  evening,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  do  not  attend  any  place  of  worship  during  the  day.  The  object  is 
most  commendable:  the  question  of  the  evangelization  of  the  masses  being,  in  our 
opinion,  the  question  of  the  day.  We  are  not  quite  sure,  however,  whether  this  is 
the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object,  since,  in  a  city  like  London,  the  largest 
hall  may  easily  be  filled  by  retaining  the  services  of  a  popular  preacher,  who  onljr 
attracts  crowds  that  would  otherwise  be  listening  to  ministers  who  preach  the  Gospel 
as  faithfully  as  himself,  a  process  by  which  true  religion  gains  little.  Even  the  mon- 
ster congregations  of  Mr  Spurgeon  are  collected  too  much  on  this  principle,  although 
he  has  qualifications  for  drawing  the  careless  around  him  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
shared  by  all  who  officiate  in  Exeter  Hall.  It  must  operate  far  more  under  the 
preaching  of  an  average  Church  of  England  minister.  As  for  the  insinuation,  that 
these  services,  nominally  intended  for  the  propagation  of  religion,  are  really  intended 
for  the  suppression  of  dissent,  it  has  no  weight  on  our  minds.  We  believe  that,  when 
a  Churchman  labours  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church,  he  only  acts  conscien- 
tiously, as  a  Dissenter  does  when  he  promotes  the  interests  of  dissent.  We  attach 
80  much  importance  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  that  we  must  rejoice  in  it,  to  whatever 
sectarian  interest  it  may  be  rendered  conducive.  We  are  convinced  that  every  re- 
vival of  religion  in  an  Established  Church,  if  that  revival  be  extensive  and  lasting, 
is  favourable  to  the  cause  of  dissent.  Give  us  evangelical  bishops  and  clergy  rather 
than  tractarian  or  latitudinarian,  provided  only  that  they  are  faithful  and  consistent. 


MINISTERS'  MONEY  IN  IRELAND. 

There  are  eight  corporate  towns  in  Ireland — ^Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick, 
Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  and  Einsale-*-in  which  the  Protestant  dergy  have 
hitherto  exercised  the  legal  power  of  compelling  every  househol4er  to  contribate  to 
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their  temporal  maintenance.  At  the  time  when  this  tax  was  imposed,  the  house- 
holders in  these  towns  were  either  hy  profession  or  in  reality  Protestants.  The 
majority  of  them  are  now  Roman  Catholics;  and  they  have  long  felt  it  to  be  a 
grievance,  that  they  should  be^obliged  to  support  the  clergy  of  an  ^lien  church.  Mr 
Fagan  has  introduced  a  bill,  by  which  the  impost  of  ministers'  money  will  be  abo- 
lished, and  the  payment  of  it  will  be  transferred  to  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  It  has  been  adopted  as  a  Government  measure.  We  do  not  object 
to  the  abolition  of  ministers'  money,  as  we  would  not  object  to  the  wholesale  aboli- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church.  But  we  object  decidedly  to  the  abolition  of  a  tax  when 
the  scene  of  its  oppression  is  Ireland,  and  the  continuance  of  a  kindred  tax  when  the 
scene  of  its  oppression  is  Scotland — to  the  abolition  of  that  which  aggrieves  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  continuance  of  that  which  aggrieves  Protestant  Dissenters. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  our  Scotch  independence  would  allow  us  to  stoop  to  the 
Irish  arts  of  begging  and  bullying,  far  more  justice  would  be  done  to  Scotland  than 
it  has  yet  received  from  the  Imperial  Legislature.  We  see  how  it  is  well  enough. 
Ireland  finds  more  favour  in  Parliament  than  Scotland.  Roman  Catholics  must  be 
conciliated  and  caressed,  and  Protestant  Dissenters  must  cringe  and  bend  the  knee 
to  these  Parliamentary  favourites.  Yet  we  are  expected  to  vote  most  regularly  for 
Liberal  members,  and  to  pay  our  share  of  the  war-tax  without  a  grudge.  The  citi- 
zens of  Edinburjgh  could  soon  get  quit  of  the  annuity-tax ;  but  because  they  would 
not  get  c^uit  of  it  but  by  fair  and  orderly  methods,  Lord  Palmerston  refuses  to  re- 
lieve them.  We  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Protestant  Dissenters  will  never  get 
justice  till  they  learn  to  raise  the  cry  of  persecution ;  and  who  will  say  that  it  is  a 
false  cry,  when  Roman  Catholics  are  receiving  money  from  the  State  to  put  them 
down,  while  Protestant  Dissenters  cannot  obtain  the  repeal  of  a  paltry  and  odious 
annuity-tax,  or  of  paltry  and  odious  church-rates? 

MAYNOOTH  GRANT. 

Mr  Sfooneb's  annual  motion  has  been  lost.  Judging  from  the  hustings'  declara- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
he  would  not  have  as  many  supporters  as  on  previous  occasions,  since  so  many  of 
them  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  grant  should  not  be  withdrawn.  Nor  can 
we  think  it  unreasonable  that  honest  Churchmen  should  be  visited  with  scruples 
about  the  equity  of  withdrawing  a  grant  of  L. 3 0,000  a  year  frorii  the  religion  of  the 
majority  in  Ireland,  while  the  religion  of  the  minority  is  endowed  with  all  the  wealth 
of  the  Irish  Church.  They  cannot  but  see  that  the  same  principle  which  requires 
the  repeal  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  requires  the  disendowment  of  all  sects  in  Ireland ; 
and  that,  when  the  hush-money  to  the  Papists  is  revoked,  the  vast  revenues  of  the 
Irish  Church  must  soon  be  applied  to  national  pmrposes.  We  have  little  hope  of 
the  success  of  the  anti-Maynooth  agitation  having  the  sway  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons :  we  must  wait  for  a  House  less  truckling  to  the  minions  of  Popery,  and 
more  hearty  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Meanwhile,  let  us  take 
care  lest,  in  its  tame  subserviency  to  Popish  influences,  Lord  Palraerston's  House 
shall  attempt  the  perpetuation  of  the  job,  a  prospectus  of  which  has  been  advertised 
in  the  leading  journal  of  Europe.  The  Times  coolly— one  of  its  own  writers,  speak- 
ing in  more  thundering  tones,  would  say  audaciously — ^proposes  that  the  annual 
grant  to  Maynooth  shall  be  converted  into  the  sum  of  half  a  million  down — ^L  .600,000. 
If  this  proposal  be  mooted  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  the  anti-papal  spirit  of 
the  country — does  not  the  Times  know  that  it  is  anti-papal  ?  does  not  Lord  Palmer- 
ston know  that  it  is  anti-papal  ?  does  not  Cardinal  Wiseman  know  that  it  is  anti- 
papal? — the  anti-papal  spirit  of  the  country  should  be  roused,  from  Cornwall  to 
Caithness,  as  it  was  in  resistance  of  papal  aggression,  and  with  better  and  more 
lasting  effect.  We  are  earnest  advocates  of  the  rights  of  Roman  Catholics,  but 
neither  in  them  nor  in  any  other  sect  do  we  acknowledge  any  right  of  domination. 


PARLIAMENTARY  OATHS  BILL. 

Abb  the  Jews  to  be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Commons  now?    Their  admission 
Appears  to  be  nearer  than  ever.    The  Premier  has  made  their  cause  his  own;  and 
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vre  all  know  with  wliat  energy  and  effidencj  he  acts  when  his  heart  is  in  the  vork. 
But  he  is  not  the  first  statesman  who,  having  been  successful  in  the  conflict  with 
foreign  despots  and  diplomatists,  has  been  foiled  in  his  encounter  with  domestic  &^ 
tions.  We  shall  be  quite  sure  of  his  success  only  when  we  see  it  annouiiced  in  the 
newspapers,  that  the  first  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Jewish  persnasioii 
has  taken  his  seat  and  the  oaths.  There  will  never  be  many  Jews  there  after  all^ 
and  those  who  are  will  not  do  much  harm;  all  which  the  Tories  knew;  but  for 
&8hion's  cause  they  must  cry,  The  Church  is  in  danger. 


SPIRITUAL  HELP  SOCIETY. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  to 
establish  and  inaugurate  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Spiritual  Help  Society.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  influential,  and  included  a  considerable  number  of  ladies.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  presided ;  and  he  introduced  the  subject  in  a  masterly  and  bosiaess- 
like  address,  from  which  we  shall  extract  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
design  of  the  society : — *'  Its  object  is  to  supply,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  by  voluntu; 
help,  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  parochial  system  in  its  working  throughout  tk 
diocese.  We  do  not  intend  to  interfere,  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  that  responsi- 
bility which  is  placed  in  the  incumbents  of  the  different  parishes.  We  hold  that  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  the  right  man  belongs  to  the  incumbent  himself,  not  to 
US ;  and  what  we  desire  and  intend  to  do  is,  to  furnish  him  with  the  means,  which 
his  own  income  does  not  afford,  of  obtaining  the  assistance  which  he  requires  io  hia 
parish.  We  have  in  our  view  another,  though  minor  object.  It  often  happois  that 
clergymen  are  obliged  to  leave  their  parishes  for  a  certain  time  on  business,  for  ne- 
cessary relaxation,  and  the  like ;  and  they  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  temporaiy 
assistance  during  that  period.  Now,  it  is  proposed  to  aid  clergymen  in  that  way,  and 
also  to  enable  them  to  procure  the  services  of  brother  clergymen  in  the  preaching  of 
such  special  sermons — charitable  and  others — as  they  do  not  wish  to  deliver  them- 
selves. It  remains  that  I  should  give  you  some  statistics."  On  these  statistics, 
which  we  do  not  produce,  the  British  Standard  has  the  following  remarks  : — '^  This  is 
certainly  an  appalling  state  of  things,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  chureli 
whose  revenues  are  counted  by  millions.  There  must  be  something  seriously  wrong. 
An  argument  is  here  made  out  for  the  recasting  of  the  entire  institution,  a  r^dis- 
tribution  of  its  revenues,  and  a  thorough  adaptation  of  its  framework  to  the  existisg 
wants  of  society.  The  Established  Church  is  a  stupendous  fact,  and  it  is  likelj  to 
continue  so  for  ages  to  Come.  Let  it  theref(»*e  be  renovated,  improred  to  thentt^- 
most,  and  worked  up  to  the  best  possible  theory  of  the  kind  that  wi^  wisdom,  or  ex- 
perience can  devise.  The  dexterous  prelate  either  had  not  the  courage,  or  he  bcked 
the  candour,  to  look  at  this  aspect  of  the  sulject.  He  limits  his  zeal  to  patching 
and  pattering  the  institution  as  it  is.  Nay,  he  even  deprecates  all  discussion  shout 
it."  Even  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  perceives  that  home  evangelization  is  the  qnestioa 
of  the  day.    All  parties  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  so. 


CHURCH-RATES. 

Lord  PAii&CBRSTOir  has  now  undertaken  to  introduce  a  bill  which  shall  redress  thu 
practical  grievance  of  the  English  Dissenters.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  measure  may  be  confidently  anticipated :  what  shall  be  its  fate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  more  doubtfiiL  The  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  followers  may  be  able 
to  postpone  its  conaderation  for  six  months.  Having  been  adopted  as  a  ministerial 
measure,  it  must  pass  at  no  distant  day.  Will  the  Conservatire  party  never  km 
to  yield  with  a  grace  ? 

SCOTTISH  PRESBYTERIANS  AND  THE  BRITISH  STANDARD. 

The  Editor  of  the  British  Standard  has  inserted  a  letter  from  a  correspondent, 
exalting  the  Independents  at  the  expense  of  Presbyterians,  and  especially  Scottish 
Presbyterians.  Not  considering  the  Presbyterians  infallible,  any  more  than  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  not  believing  that  there  is  any  peculiar  virtue  in  their  cntfi 
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or  shortcommgS)  and  not  imaginiog  that  they  are  ao  likeljr  to  dncorer  their  fiialts 
as  impartial  spectators,  we  are  w>t  disposed  to  quarrel  with  any  laaa  becanae 
he  insinuates  that  they  are  not  immaculate,  or  because  he  points  with  a  steady  fin- 
ger to  the  spot  or  blemish  which  has  caught  his  eye.  Our  opinion  is,  that  much 
injurj  is  done  to  vital  religion  by  the  extreme  touchiness  of  the  denominations  as 
to  mutual  animadversion  and  reproof.  But  let  there  be  no  misrepresentation  of 
facts.  If  any  one  chooses  the  invidious  task  of  comparing  Independents  and  Pres- 
byterians for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  infenority  of  the  latter,  we  may  not 
think  he  has  made  the  wisest  sdlection  of  a  sul^'ect;  yet  if  he  fairly  prove  that  there 
are  some  of  the  ends  of  the  organization  of  the  Ghristiaii  Church  loir  whidi 
our  system  of  government  does  not  provide  as  efficiently  as  the  Congregational,  we 
shall  not  resist  the  force  of  evidence,  but  proceed  to  supply  the  defect.  Only  let  the 
facts  be  stated  accurately.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  several  Presbyterians 
have  addressed  the  Editor  of  the  British  Standard  in  self-defence,  and  our  vin- 
dication may  safely  be  left  in  their  hands. 

MATRIMONIAL  DIVORCE  BILL. 

This  bill,  from  its  important  bearing  on  the  interests  of  morality,  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  permanence  of  the  domestic  virtues.  The 
demand  for  it,  like  the  demand  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  legalize  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  interior  of  the  hKmies  of  England 
that  is  not  the  most  del^htful.  The  bill  itself  we  do  not  profess  to  critidse ;  we 
speak  only  of  the  evils  for  which  its  author  has  undertakea  to  find  a  ifemedy^ 


LANCASHIRE  INDEPENDENT  COLLE0K 

The  promised  pamphlet  by  Dr  Davidson  has  now  seen  the  light.  It  is  a  very 
nnsatisfactory  performance.  It  contains  enough  of  arrogant  pretension  to 
uniFersal  scholarship — enough  of  undisguised  contempt  for  the  intellect  and 
the  learning  of  his  censors — enough  of  imputation  to  them  of  mean  and 
malignant  motives — enongh  of  appeals  to  the  decision  of  the  few,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  many.  It  contains  no  retractation  of  the  errors,  especially  on 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  with  which  he  was  charged.  A  few  explanations 
are  offered — a  few  contradictions  are  reconciled — a  few  mistakes  are  admit- 
ted and  corrected — a  few  general  assertions  of  adherence  to  the  cause  of  or- 
thodoxy are  introduced.  But  no  evidence  is  furnished  of  return  to  a  better 
mind  on  the  points  at  issue.  The  Pentateuch  is  not  the  work  of  Moses,  ex- 
cept in  part, — a  very  small  part  too.  The  Psalms  of  David  are  not  Davidic  in 
their  origin,  and  many  of  them  are  written  in  a  bad  spirit.  Ecclesiastes  was 
not  written  by  Solomon,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a  love-song.  The  gospels 
present  a  mixture  of  traditions.  The  sacred  penmen  were  not  inspired,  or 
rather,  they  were  inspired  as  men,  but  uninspired  as  writers.  Such  are  Dr 
Davidson's  opinions.  The  pamphlet  has  not  satisfied  the  Committee  of  the 
Lancashire  Independent  College,  for  whose  benefit  chiefly  it  was  produced. 
At  a  recent  meeting,  the  following  resolution  was  carried,  after  a  discussion 
of  twelve  hours,  by  a  majority  of  two;  the  numbers  being  18  for,  and  16 
against,  4  not  voting. 

^^  That,  deeming  it  only  fair  and  reasonable,  before  coming  to  a  final  decision 
on  the  recent  volume  published  by  Dr  Davidson  in  connection  with  the  last 
edition  of  Homers  "  Introduction,''  to  afibrd  him  the  opportunity  <rf  giving 
such  explanations  as  he  may  think  necessary  of  the  objectionable  passages  in 
that  work,  at  variance  with  those  views  of  Divine  truth  which  he  has  again 
80  strongly  professed  to  maintain  ;  and  having  now  carefully  and  -  candidly 
examined  the  explanations  offered  in  his  published  pamphlet,  this  committee 
are  constrained,  with  deep  regret,  to  declare  that,  without  questioning  the  sin- 
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cerity  of  his  profesdon,  these  explanations  are,  in  their  judgment,  far  from 
satisfactory  :  That,  while  several  material  concessions  have  been  made,  and 
misapprehensions  removed  from  some  minds,  jet,  in  the  main,  the  most  for- 
midable objections  are  rather  passed  over  than  fairly  met,  and  great  doubt, 
and  uncertainty  at  least,  left  on  matters  of  essential  importance.  It  is,  there- 
fore, their  painful  duty  to  state  that,  on  the  ground  of  these  grave  faults,  and 
the  rashness  which  he  still  exhibits  in  dealing  with  Divine  truth,  their  confi- 
dence in  him  as  a  professor  in  their  institution  is  greatly  shaken,  and  that 
they  view  with  serious  apprehension  the  effect  of  his  influence  and  teaching 
on  the  students  committed  to  his  care." 

Such  is  the  present  position  of  Dr  Davidson's  case.  Though  there  may  be 
other  opportunities  of  animadverting  on  it,  it  must  not  be  dismissed  now 
without  indicating  some  of  the  lessons  which  it  suggests.  It  illustrates  the 
danger  of  embarking  on  the  sea  of  German  speculation,  without  a  stock  of 
clear  and  well-defined  principles.  A  student  who  has  already  taken  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  may  safelj  cul- 
tivate an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Continental  authorship — may  come 
forth  from  it,  not  only  without  detriment  to  his  orthodoxy,  but  with  his  views 
of  many  passages  of  Scripture,  and  of  many  doctrines,  clearer  and  less  em- 
barrassed. Launch  a  raw  and  crude  mind  into  the  same  element,  and  it  will 
be  a  marvel  if  he  do  not  make  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience.  It 
illustrates  the  tendency  of  German  study  to  minister  to  the  vanity  of  a  cer- 
tain order  of  minds.  Not  a  few,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  construe  a  Ger- 
man author  without  the  help  of  a  translation,  set  themselves  up  as  adepts  in 
grammar,  and  exegesis,  and  metaphysics,  and  theology  ;  and  forthwith  treat 
all  the  uninitiated  as  if  they  were  mere  novices,  who  would  be  guilty  of  no- 
pardonable  presumption  in  criticising  the  orations  or  the  dissertations  of  these 
prodigies  of  knowledge,  who  have  actually  been  at  Halle,  and  think  to  climb 
Parnassus  by  dint  of  German.  We  have  dabbled  enough  in  these  matters 
to  learn  three  things :  that  we  have  ourselves  no  pretensions  to  the  name  of 
scholar ;  that  there  is  a  sort  of  free- masonry  by  which  all  real  scholars  in- 
stantaneously recognise  each  other ;  and  that  hundreds,  who  are  puffed  up 
with  a  supercilious  estimate  of  their  own  unrivalled  scholarship,  are  not 
scholars  at  all,  but  only  self-conceited  sciolists.  It  illustrates  the  e?il  of 
reading  without  thought.  There  is  a  huge  deal  of  unassimilated  reading  de- 
voured by  some  men.  They  do  not  ruminate.  There  is  no  classification,  or 
comparison,  or  condensation.  Hence  they  espouse  views,  and  transcribe 
paragraphs,  and  abridge  handbooks,  without  knowing  whither  their  author 
is  leading  them.  You  shall  have  a  man  who  has  occupied  for  several  j^ars 
a  theological  chair  in  a  dissenting  college,  and  has  published  several  theolo- 
gical works,  professing  to  hold  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  while 
he  asserts  that  atonement  is  self-sacrifice,  and  that  justification  is  bj  lore. 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  Dr  Davidson  personally,  but  as 
a  warning  to  others,  suggested  by  his  case. 
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THE  MYSTERIES  OP  SCRIPTURE. 

FiLSR  religion  delights  to  sbrood  itself  in  mystery — ^to  conceal  its  deformi- 
ties and  its  littleness  under  the  veil  of  outward  sanctity.  Yet  religion,  by  its 
very  nature,  must  contain  mysteries,  but  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those 
with  which  superstition  surrounds  itself.  Confining  ourselves  at  present  to 
the  mysteries  of  Scripture,  whether  we  consider  the  nature  of  man,  the  object 
of  the  Divine  Revelation  to  him,  or  the  character  of  the  Revealer,  we  should 
naturally  have  presupposed  that  many  ''  things,  hard  to  be  understood," 
would  be  found  in  the  inspired  page.  When  God  speaks  to  man,  it  must, 
indeed,  be  so  as  to  be  understood  by  him,  if  there  is  to  be  a  revelation  at  all, 
hut  yet  so  as  to  show,  by  the  depth  of  His  utterances,  the  source  from  which 
they  have  come.  And  then  the  nature  of  the  revelation  leads  us  to  expect 
mysteries.  The  Bible  is  God's  word,  reveaKng  God's  heart,  and  at  the  same 
time  man's  wants,  relations,  and  destiny.  Does  man  understand  himself? 
Does  he  not  see  a  mystery  in  his  own  heart  T  And  can  he  then  know  that 
Being  who  searcheth  the  heart  ?  Can  he  expect  to  know  fully  the  relation 
of  God's  plans,  and  specially  of  redemption,  that  mightiest  of  His  plans  ?  Is^ 
it  wonderful  that  mystery  should  be  written  upon  the  volume  that  has  for  its 
Bubjects — God,  Man,. Redemption,  Reconciliation,  Salvation ;  and  that  man, 
after  all  his  research,  is  forced  to  say,  "  We  know  in  part." 

When  we  do  examine  the  Bible,  the  expectations  just  indicated,  are  realized. 
There  are  depths  which  man  cannot  fathom,  heights  to  which  he  cannot 
soar.  What,  then,  is  the  natttre  of  these  mysteries,  and  what  some  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied  ?  Let  it  be  carefully  noted,  that  the  most 
mysterious  parts  of  revelation  are  not  opposed  to,  but  only  above  our  reason. 
Beason  and  faith  are  not  enemies,  but  twin-sisters.  When  a  deep  chasm 
appears,  which  reason  cannot  overleap,  and  which  makes  her  dizzy  as  she 
looks,  faith  bears  her  aloft  on  angel's  wing,  as  she  exclaims,  ^'O  the  depth !" 

Again,  in  revelation,  mystery  is  not  isolated,  but  is  always  connected  with 
doty.  Herein  does  Christianity  especially  differ  from  other  professed  forms 
of  religion  in  the  world.    The  Grecian  and  Roman  mythologies  were  full  of 
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so-called  Divine  revelations.  Homer  satisfies  the  morbid  curiosity  of  men 
for  the  unseen  and  the  supernatural,  bj  his  minute  recital  of  the  appearance, 
the  dress,  the  feasts,  the  wars  of  the  gods.  But  all  this  was  mere  poetry ;  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  duty,  except  in  the  way  of  lowering  its  claims  in  the 
public  estimation ;  for  why,  it  might  be  argued,  may  not  men  imitate  the 
gods,  even  although  it  be  in  drunkenness,  impurity,  and  revenge  ?  But  look 
at  the  Scriptures.  There  is  nothing  here  to  satisfy  a  prying  curiosity  for 
the  supernatural.  Deep  mysteries  there  are,  but  these  point,  with  their  very 
shadows,  towards  duty.  *'  Believe,"  says  the  Word,  but  the  immediate  and 
conjoined  command  is,  '^  Do."  Heaven's  light  comes  to  us,  in  what  way  we 
know  not — ^we  are  blinded  when  we  try  to  gaze  at  its  source  ;  but  look  to 
the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  that  light  so  dazzling  to  thine  eyes  is  that  which  i^ 
guiding  thee  amid  the  ruggedness  of  the  way.  No  doctrine  stands  like  a 
cold  Alpine  glacier.  No  theory  rises  like  a  rocky  islet  from  the  bosom  of 
the  waters,  sdone  and  desolate.  Religion  is  father  like  a  chain  of  verdant 
hills,  joined  together  by  smiling  valleys,  and  the  dews  and  rain  that  fall  on 
those  lofty  summits  are  for  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  sunny  plains.  The 
scheme  of  the  Gospel,  in  its  heights,  soars  to  heaven,  out  of  sight,  but  onlj 
that  in  its  depths  it  may  descend  to  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
theoretical  and  the  practical  in  the  Bible  are  not  distinct,  but  are  like  the 
inwoven  parts  of  one  web,  which  if  you  try  to  separate,  you  destroy  the 
substance  of  the  whole,  and  the  beauty  of  each.  A  doctrine  is  given  in 
Scripture,  having  much  about  it  that  our  reason  cannot  grasp-— such  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  Mediatorship  of  Christ,  or  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  Well,  does  it  remain  in  its  mystery — ^a  doc- 
trine, and  nothing  more  ?  No,  it  is  placed  there  as  a  motive  to  action,  not 
to  be  received  alone,  or  so  much,  into  the  head  as  into  the  life  ;  not  to  gire 
finish  to  a  certain  theological  system,  but  to  be  a  power  in  the  moulding  of 
*  character,  '^  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  famished  unto 
all  good  works." 

For  instance,  how  much  of  unfathomable  mystery  rests  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation !  Try  to  explain  it,  and  the  gloom  only  deepens.  Spe- 
culatively, it  is  dark,  but  to  Faith  and  Love  it  is  the  very  light  of  God.  How 
is  it  represented  in  Scripture  ?  Not  as  a  dogma,  but  a  motive  to  Christian 
love,  to  the  exercise  of  faith,  to  the  increase  of  a  holy  philanthropy.  That 
truth,  with  its  top  amid  the  clouds,  has  its  roots  amid  the  necessities  and  the 
cravings  of  human  nature.  And  so  of  the  Last  Day,  that  mystery  of  our  faith 
which  waits  for  its  revealing.  What  a  sublime  doctrine  is  this,  and  what  a 
field  for  rhetorical  display  on  the  part  of  the  i^cred  writers  !  Frying  curio- 
sity would  like  nothing  better  than  a  laboured  account  of  the  external  cir- 
cumstances of  that  day — the  descent  of  the  Judge,  the  gathering  together  of 
the  human  family,  and  of  angels,  the  opening  of  the  books,  the  business  of 
the  Great  Assize,  and  the  final  separation  of  the  good  and  bad.  There  are 
many  things  connected  with  that  last  event  of  time  that  stagger  reason ;  but 
we  are  not  asked  to  take  that  high  flight  on  reason's  pinion — guided  by 
faith,  we  are  to  make  the  light  pf  that  day  cast  back  its  shadows  upon  the 
present  hour,  for  already,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  the  judgment  a  reality.  A 
foolish  enthusiasm  would  be  taken  up  with  the  scenery,  and  the  preparatory 
solemnities ;  but,  as  on  that  day  all  eyes  shall  be  turned  towards  the  Judge, 
the  thunder  shall  not  be  heard,  the  lightnings  shall  not  be  seen,  the  tottering 
earth  shall  not  be  felt,  for  all  shall  behold  but  one  object.  Him  who  sitteth 
upon  the  throne ;  so  now,  a  real  faith  disregards  questions  of  useless  specs* 
btion  as  to  the  how  and  the  why;  and  seeing  only  a  living  Saviour,  and 
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hearing  only  the  Toice  of  conscience  within,  even  now  testifying  to  his  judg- 
ment, the  apostle's  words  are  made  the  motto  of  life  ?  ''  Seeing,  then,  that  all 
these  things  shall  he  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  oaght  ye  to  he,  in 
all  holy  conversation  and  g|bdliness  ?  " 

To  some  it  may  appear  strange  that  so  many  difficulties  should  he  found 
in  the  inspired  word — difficulties  for  which  they  see  no  apparent  use.  But 
what  bad  judges  we  are  of  the  usefulness  or  fitness  of  things!  God  has 
not  admitted  us  into  the  inner  chamber  of  His  counsels,  neither  does  He 
disclose  the  designs  of  His  dealings  to  those  who  are  only  looking  after  the 
useful.  "The  meek  will  He  teach  His  way."  But,  on  the  surface  of  this 
subject,  we  remark  the  usefulness  of  Bible  mysteries,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
fitted  to  cultivate  and  increase  humility.  "  Vain  man  would  be  wise."  If,  in 
the  Book  professing  to  be  from  God,  there  were  no  difficulties,  and  man's 
reason  never  found  itself  at  a  stand  still,  and  implicit  faith  had  no  room  for 
exercise ;  then,  if  the  revelation  were  not  at  once  set  aside,  it  would,  at  all 
events,  only  feed  the  insatiable  appetite  of  a  vain  imagination.  But  when 
the  most  learned  in  earthly  science  find  themselves  completely  baffled,  and 
as  little  ahle  to  explain,  with  all  their  dialectic  skill  and  critical  acumen,  as 
the  little  child  who  only  sees,  and  wonders,  and  admires,  then  does  the 
Church  learn,  in  a  most  impressive  way,  the  greatness  of  humility — then 
does  that  faculty  in  man,  which  has  for  its  proper  sphere  the  unseen  and  the 
eternal,  get  into  due  prominence,  and  the  will  and  word  of  God  are  seen  to 
he  the  ultimate  ground  and  reason  of  things.  "Why  is  it  that,  so  often, 
learned  critics  have  failed  to  perceive  the  connection  of  Scripture,  and  have 
missed  the  counsel  and  the  comfort  it  was  intended  to  impart,  when  such 
things  are  revealed  to  babes?  Is  it  not  to  show  us  that  mere  learning,  un- 
sanctified  hy  prayer,  coming  thus  to  the  Scriptures,  vaunting  itself  in  its 
prowess  and  keen-sightedness,  cannot  have  the  blessing?  Even  in  the  study 
of  nature,  humility  is  an  essential  prerequisite.  The  temple  of  truth  has  so 
low  an  entrance,  that  he  who  seeks  to  advance  without  stooping,  will  only 
hreak  his  head  against  the  stones.  It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  both  in 
physical  and  mental  science  that,  in  order  to  know,  we  must  not  he  ashamed 
to  confess  how  much  we  do  not  know.  It  is  the  same  in  religion.  The 
only  posture  for  the  student  of  Divine  truth,  is  th^  bended  knee-r-the  only 
aspect,  upturned  eyes.  At  sight  of  the  delicate  tracing  on  a  hutterfly's 
wing,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a  wayside  flower,  the  tender  folds,  of  the 
corn  ere  yet  it  has  burst  out  into  full  ear,  aye,  the  carving  of  yon  leaf 
dancing  along  on  the  dusty  road,  we  might  well  exclaim,  "  mystery  1*^ 
How  much  more  do  the  words  of  God  strike  out  everywhere  into  mysteries, 
and  force  from  us  the  exclamation,  '*  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself?** 
With  what  reverence,  then,  should  we  study  the  sacred  page ;  with  what 
untiring  diligence ;  and  with  what  prayerful  docility  seeking  for  the  light  I 
Assuredly  He  who  inspired  the  Scriptures  knows  their  full  significance,  and 
can  enahle  us  to  understand  them.  But  even  as  an  earthly  teacher  loves  to 
comnounicate  with  those  who  listen  to  him  in  earnestness  and  in  aflection, 
while  a  forward  and  vain  conceit  of  self-importance  effectually  prevents  the 
interchange  of  thought  hetween  master  and  pupil,  so  with  our  Heavenly 
Instructor.  He  seeks  for  docility;  He  seeks  for  the  bumhle  soul;  and  to  that 
soul  He  discloses  the  deep  things  of  God.' 

There  are  two  extremes  into  which  men  are  often  led  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  The  one  is,  seeing  no  difficulties  or  depths,  and  the  other,  seeing 
them  everywhere.  The  latter  of  these  extremes,  while  a  fault,  errs  on  the 
safer  side.    Rather  let  ns  find  too  much  thaxi  too  little  in  God's  Book,  if 
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indeed,  we  can  find  too  mncb«    To  think  that  we  know  all  and  can  explua 

all,  is  to  forget  that  hamilitj  which  is  the  only  key  to  success  in  exposition. 
Let  us  admire  the  fulness  of  the  words  of  Christ.  They  form  matter  of 
study  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  rigid  thought,  and  they  fill  mik 
astonishment  and  admiration  the  profoundest  minds.  Blessed  he  God, 
then,  for  mysteries,  if  thus  they  keep  the  heart  in  lowliness  before  His 
throne. 

'  But,  again,  Bible  mysteries  are  useful,  inasmuch  as  they  encourage  h^ 
''  We  are  saved,"  says  an  apostle,  *'  by  hope."  It  is  the  mainspring  of 
activity  and  progress  in  the  Divine  life,  and  it  nourishes  itself  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  may  venture  to  say,  that  but  for  the  presence  of  mysteries  in 
the  Bible,  much  of  Christian  action  would  be  paralyzed,  and  much  of 
Christian  happiness  blighted.  The  mysteries  of  life  form  an  element  in  its 
joy.  The  human  mind,  while,  in  a  certain  sense,  restless  in  uncertainty, 
yet  draws  from  thence  much  of  its  gladness.  We  fear  at  the  shadow  that 
surrounds  us,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  hope  that  beyond  the  shadow 
we  shall  get  quite  out  upon  the  upland,  with  its  bracing  air,  and  its  clear 
sunshine,  and  the  shadows  sleeping  beneath  our  feet.  Darkness  remains  on 
the  Bible's  pages  to  tell  us  of  a  glorious  future,  when,  with  enlarged  and 
purified  faculties,  we  shall  resume  the  task ;  when  God  shall  reveal  Himself 
in  new  and  clearer  manifestations ;  when  the  light  of  His  throne  shall  shine 
upon  His  Word,  and  clear  up  many  a  diflSculty ;  when  the  Author  of  Scrip- 
ture shall  become  its  Interpreter ;  when  the  high  intellect  of  angek  shall 
join  in  the  glorious  study ;  when  ever  onward  the  redeemed  soul  shall  press 
in  its  search  after  God,  and  still  find  new  wonders  and  new  revelations, 
more  light  and  more  darkness ;  when,  as  eternity  opens  up  its  ages.  He  wbo 
inhabiteth  eternity  shall,  in  His  revealed  character,  open  up  Himself  along 
with  it ;  and  when  at  length  Faith  shall  be  joy  for  ever,  and  Hope,  looking 
upon  the  unknown,  shall  say,  *'  The  Father  is  there.'* 

Thus  should  we  endeavour  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  inspired  Word 
even  now.  Thus  should  we  make  even  darkness  serve  us  in  our  duties.  The 
child  understands  not  all  that  its  father  says  of  the  beauty  of  the  distant 
home.  It  cannot  know  the  love  that  is  in  that  heart,  but  it  can  look  again  • 
with  love  into  the  eye  of  love ;  it  can  put  its  little  hand  into  the  father's 
hand ;  it  can  treasure  up  the  words  whose  meaning  is  so  dark ;  it  can  bound 
along,  as  best  it  may,  near  the  side  of  its  father,  till  faith  becomes  sight,  and 
sight  becomes  knowledge,  and  knowledge  becomes  experience,  and  experience 
becomes  life.  So  do  you,  O  Christian  I  Have  the  hunible  faith  and  the 
hopeful  confidence  of  the  child.  Know  that  love  is  visible  in  difficulties,  in 
trials,  in  bereavements,  in  sorrows,  in  crosses,  and  thus  shall  you  be  pre- 
pared for  that  time  when  every  tear  sball  be  wiped  away,  and  "  we  shall 
know  even  as  abo  we  are  known." 

J.  G.  S. 


NOTES  ON  NEGATIVE  THEOLOGY. 

**  Carmen  seculare  hujus  teyi," 
•*  Man  worships  man.  — Cowper. 

Truth  is  one,  and  known,  well  by  its  own  marks.  It  may  be  difficult  of  dis- 
covery. Once  discovered,  it  is  not  difficult  of  recognition.  It  is,  of  course, 
self-evident  and  necessary,  that  in  proportion  to  the  verity  of  a  thingi  ^ 
exactly  so,  is  its  verisimilitude.    All  error  agrees  in  this — that  it  differs  from 
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troth.  And  yet  anj  error  is  more  akin  and  similar  to  every  other  error, 
than  it  is  to  the  truth.  These  and  some  other  axiomatic  dtcta^  which  we 
shall  either  state  or  imply  in  the  sequel,  will  be  to  us  landmarks  and  points 
of  rest  and  departure,  in  a  treatment  cursory,  and  professing  to  be  nothing 
more  than  suggestive  of  what  seems  to  us  to  be,  in  our  day,  the  leading  and 
most  growing  religious  heresy,  and  its  best  counteractives  and  remedies. 
And  for  the  present  we  shall  not  look  upon  this  matter  from  the  ground  of 
systematic  theology,  but  rather  treat  it  in  a  literary  light  and  aspect.  In  its 
origin  as  a  modern  heresy,  it  is  literary  rather  than  theological.  And  we 
do  not  profess  to  have  thought  so  profoundly  on  the  subject,  or  to  possess 
such  a  power  of  summary  generalization  as  would  qualify  us  to  enunciate 
compact  and  definite  results.  We  only  profess  to  furnish  a  few  materials 
towards  the  decision  and  judgment  of  others. 

Truth,  we  have  said,  has  its  marks,  and  is  easily  known  by  them.  Of 
this  broad  statement  there  is  but  one  qualiBcation.  To  the  perception  of 
light  there  are  necessary  the  shining  of  the  sun,  and  the  possession,  by  the 
perceiver,  of  sight.  To  the  discovery  of  truth  there  is  necessary,  not  only 
the  displayed  and  apparent  truth,  but  the  perceiving  and  believing  eye — ^a 
sense  adapted  and  attuned  to  the  reception  of  truth.  Pilate  asked  our  Lord, 
"  What  is  truth  ?"  He  asked  in  ignorance — ^in  mournful  ignorance.  For 
there  stood,  calm  and  benign  before  him,  truth — ^the  highest  truth — personified 
and  embodied,  ennobled  and  recommended  to  him  by  every  most  sacred 
sanction.  But  Pilate  had  not  the  believing  eye ;  he  had  not  the  attuned 
^nse.  It  was,  therefore,  to  him  all  the  same  as  if  he  had  never  heard, 
known,  or  seen,  Jesus.  In  order  to  the  perception  of  the  truth,  there  are 
necessary  and  pre-requisite  the  removal  and  eradication  of  preventing  and 
ohviating  obstructions  and  obliquities  of  sight,  and  the  clear  holding  up  and 
offer  to  the  emancipated  and  enlightened  vbion,  of  the  real,  undeniable 
reality  and  verity. 

In  treating,  then,  present  popular  heresy,  we  have  to  act  towards  its  pre- 
liminary eradication,  and  towards  the  subsequent  substitution  of  counteractive 
truth.  And  let  us  at  once  say,  that  what  we  take  to  be  the  present  popular 
heresy  (perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  the  root  and  spring  of  present  popular 
heresies),  is  a  deification  and  consequent  worship  of  man — of  the  mere 
human  *'  heroic^  element  in  man.  And  of  this  the  result  is  obvious.  Since 
man's  humanity  is  proclaimed,  more  or  less  broadly  and  fearlessly — sufficient 
to  overcome  the  evil  of  his  nature,  to  regenerate,  sanctify,  save,  and  entitle 
him  to  Divine  favour  and  happiness — it  follows  that  he  has  no  need  of  Divine 
interposition  and  assistance  ;  still  less  of  Divine  atonement  and  pardon.  The 
Work  of  a  Messiah  being  thus  superfluous,  must  be  either  flatly  disbelieved, 
^^  explained  away,  rationalistically,  mythically,  or  even  fabulously.  The 
connection  of  these  two  heresies  is  natural  and  obvious.  Of  their  actual 
connection  in  our  day,  in  the  systems  of  the  high-priests  of  this  dangerous 
philosophy,  the  views  of  Mr  Carlyle  are  a  clear  and  representative  proof, 
^e  use  the  expression — "  views  of  Mr  Carlyle," — ^for  want  of  a  better,  and 
^nder  this  reservation,  that  we  deduct  from  the  expression  all  of  clearness 
*nd  lucidity,  that  naturally  attaches  to  its  use.  The  "  owerwords"  of  Mr 
Carlyle's  system  of  human  life,  endeavour,  and  destiny,  are  "  hero-worship" 
®^d  **  earnestness ;" — these. two  words,  and  the  opinions  of  which  they  are 
the  signs,  corresponding  to  the  two  stages  of  the  heresy  which  we  have  en« 
^eavoured  to  define.  If  men  attain,  by  the  use  and  action  of  their  own 
iQQate  energies^  to  his  position  of  heroes,  a  position  so  exalted  that  he  asks 
us  to  **  worship"  them,  it  follows  that  we  may,  by  the  use  of  their  weapon 
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and  iDStnunent  of  achievement  and  success,  tiz.  "  earnestness,"  scale  the 
same  heights,  overcome  the  same  obstacles,  work  the  same  changes,  inflaence 
and  animate  the  same  hearts  of  fellow-men,  seat  ourselves  on  the  same  lofty 
pinnacles  of  glory  and  success.  And  with  such  an  energy  and  power  in  our 
own  breasts,  common  to  us  all,  we  need  nothing  else,  nothing  of  Divine 
goodness  applied  to  us  or  placed  to  our  account,  to  make  up  for  personal 
deficiency  and  nothingness.  Mr  Carlyle  never  says  anything  half  so  definite 
as  this  in  so  many  words.  But  this  is  the  one  chief  residuum  which  remains 
in  our  mind  after  a  careful  perusal  of  his  works,  and  a  calm  consideration  of 
his  philosophy. 

This  is  by  the  way.  We  have  made  this  individual  reference  in  corrobo- 
ration of  the  integral  and  necessary  connection  between  the  two  comple- 
mentary parts  of  the  heresy,  which  we  summarily  state  : — 

I.  The  grandeur  and  glory  of  humanity,  and  its  sufi^ciency  to  work  out 
its  own  redemption. 

II.  The  consequent  needlessness  of  a  Christ  and  an  atonement. 

This,  then,  is  the  one  leading  heresy,  and  spring  of  heresy,  in  our  day. 
Its  aspects  are  very  various,  its  ramifications  intricate ;  and  it  is  difiScuU  to 
generalize  them  under  one  head — ^to  trace  them  to  one  root.  The  error  is 
peculiarly  insidious,  and  powerfully  recommends  itself  to  the  human  heart. 
It  is  a  welcome  salve  to  the  guilty  conscience  of  the  unforgiven  sinner,  who 
wishes  to  live  in  his  sins  and  dispense  with  penitence.  And,  alas  !  it  is,  by 
its  nature  and  the  sophistries  and  witcheries  of  its  advocates,  expounders, 
high-priests,  and  sweet  singers,  peculiarly  welcome  to  enthusiasm  and  un- 
sanctified  sincerity  and  though^tfulness.  It  is  insidious,  because  it  is  not  so 
much  the  proclamation  of  a  dogma,  in  all  its  bearings  diametrically  opposed 
to  truth,  as  the  magnification  and  exaggeration  of  what  is  in  germ,  and  in 
no  small  measure  a  real,  refreshing,  and  ennobling  secular  truth.  If  yoa 
keep  within  secular  bounds,  if  you  look  only  from  the  ground  of  human  ac- 
tion, philosophy  and  literature,  you  cannot  sufiiciently  teach,  preach,  and 
expatiate  upon  the  dignity  of  man,  the  greatness  of  the  soul,  the  purity  and 
loveliness  of  human  graces,  affections,  and  feelings.  You  cannot  too  heartily 
sing,  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  You  cannot  too  earnestly  ground  your 
demand  for  the  freedom  of  all  men  upon  the  position  of  the  nobleness  and 
greatness  of  the  souls  of  all  men.  You  cannot  too  admiringly  crown  and 
celebrate  the  praises  of  your  laureate  poets  and  warriors  on  capitols  and 
battle-fields.  As  a  secular  truth,  the  doctrine  of  the  greatness  of  the  powers 
of  man's  mind,  the  energies  of  man's  will,  and  the  tenderness  and  love  of 
man's  heart,  is  safe  and  invigorating.  But,  if  it  be  the  one  and  only  doctrine 
taught  by  man  to  man  ;  if  it  be  carried  beyond  secular  bounds,  and  preached 
to  him  as  his  Gospel  and  religion,  who  can  estimate  its  damning  danger? — a 
danger  all  the  more  iniminentand  tremendous,  that  the  doctrine  is,  in  its  own 
place  true,  and,  to  the  clouded  «ye,  carries  its  credentials  of  verisimilitude 
far  beyond  the  point  at  which  its  verity  ceases. 

This  heresy,  as  taught  in  our  day,  is  varied  in  its  forms  and  numifesta- 
tions.  Some,  but  these  are  very  few,  fearlessly  proclaim  it  in  all  its  breadth, 
quite  aware  of  and  prepared  for  its  fair  inferences.  Many,  in  literature, 
expatiate  upon  it  at  every  opportunity,  unaware,  and  probably, heedless,  of 
its  collateral  theological  aspects.  It  is  especially  a  literary  heresy.  It  has 
not  erected  its  head  openly  and  fairly  within  the  theological  domain,  as  does 
Arminianism — which,  by  the  way,  we  may  consider  as  in  no  small  degree 
its  theological  expression.  It  has  been  reared,  and  proclaimed,  and  propa- 
gated, by  literary  men.     Frqm  the  literary  field  it  has  impinged  on  and  in^ 
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fected  the  theological,  especiallj  recommending  itself  to  those  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  dreamy  small  talk  of  transcendental  literature  and  poetrji 
than  with  the  firm-established*  and  coherent  chains  of  theological  truth—* 
who  breathe  the  spirit  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle  rather  than  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  or  of  Augustine  and  Calvin.  Were  it  our  present  object  to  trace  the 
genesis  of  the  heresy,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  literature  derived 
it  from  the  egoism  and  idealism  of  a  large  section  of  the  philosophic  disciples 
of  Kant,  just  as  some  theologians,  or  at  least  professed  theological  instructors, 
have  borrowed  it  from  literature.  This,  however,  would  be  irrelevant ;  for 
oar  purpose  is,  in  what  space  remains,  not  to  tracb  the  rise  of  the  heresy  and 
the  steps  of  its  progress,  but  to  indicate  one  or  two  of  its  manifestations,  and 
to  suggest  certain  remedies  and  counteractives. 

We  have  traced  this  heresy  to  Germany.  And  it  plays  remarkably  into 
the  hands  of,  and  receives  reciprocal  support  from.  Rationalism, — another 
German  importation.  A  moment's  consideration  will  serve  to  show  that 
this  heresy,  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  gives  support  to,  and  receives 
support  from,  every  conceivable  religious  heresy.  All  heresies  affect  either 
the  bulwarks  or  the  strongholds  of  the  Christian  &ith.  That  is  to  say,  they 
attack  either  the  claims  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  They  attack  its 
claims,  if  they  deny,  or  modify,  or  tamper,  with  the  doctrine  of  its  plenary 
inspiration.  And,  in  deducting  from  jts  inspiredness,  they  give  to  man,  and 
place  to  his  credit,  just  what  they  deduct  from  the  Divine  Being.  By  how 
much  the  more  the  Gospel  is  made  out  to  be  uninspired,  by  so  much,  exactly 
80  much,  is  man  glorified  in  the  powers  of  mind  and  heart  which  effected  the 
results  embodied  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  much  the  more 
grouudfor  man's  worship  of  himself.  And  the  same  with  respect  to  heresies 
whfch  assail  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  For  the  true,  orthodox  doctrine  is, 
that  which  makes  man  and  his  merits  of  no  avail  at  all.  And  heterodox 
doctriues,  each  having  its  own  special  heresy,  all  differ  in  this  from  ortho- 
doxy, in  various  degree,  that  they  assign  to  man's  merits  more  or  less 
validity ;  that  they  push  man  up  the  scale  in  exact  proportion  to  the  irre- 
verence and  self-sufficiency  with  which  they  dethrone  the  Saviour  and  abjure 
His  atonement.  And  so  much  the  more  ground  for  the  worship  of  man  by 
himself. 

Nationalism,  in  its  hard,  iconoclastic  form,  says,  ^'  There's  no  such  thing 

as  iuspiration.    Men  wrote  the  whole  of  the  Bible."    In  its  sentimental  form 

U  says,  "  Oh  yes ;  the  Bible  is  undoubtedly  inspired.     Paul  was  inspired. 

And  so  were  Confucius  and  Plato  and  Hegel.  And  we're  all  inspired  together." 

Excellent  food,   both  these  doctrines,   for  the  pleasant  exercise  bf  man- 
worship  I 

These  remarks  touch,  merely  touch,  upon  the  philosophical  origin,  and  the 
literary  manifestations  of  this  doctrine.  And  we  have  shown,  how  sister 
heresies,  and  especially  Rationalism,  minister  to  its  acceptability.  The  in- 
tuitionalism or  spiritualism  of  Newman  and  his  school,  gives  to  and  receives 
from  this  heresy,  very  material  support.  We  do  not  find  any  great  subtlety 
^>  ^rgument  in  this  quarter.  It  is  by  no  means  a  stronghold  of  scepticism, 
^t  is  one,  on  the  contrary,  to  which  we  cannot  apply  argument.  Mr  New- 
iQan  says  that  he  has  a  perfect  repertory  of  intuitions.  That  is  a  point 
which  only  Mr  Newman  can  settle  for  -himself.  Mr  Holyoake  says  that 
^^ither  he  nor  any  one  can  have  any  intuitions.  He  denies  even  the  gene- 
^'^7  accepted  intuition  of  the  existence  of  Gt)d.  But  we  shall  not  rest 
°AtisGed  with  pitting  one  extreme  of  scepticism  against  another.  We  will 
^ot  argue  with  Mr  .Newman  as  to  hia  possession  of  transcendental  intuitions. 
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This  we  will  saj,  and  assert  with  full  confinence  in  the  logical  tenabilitj  of 
the  position — ^You  cannot  tell  whether  these  beliefs,  which  you  call  intui- 
tions, are  intuitions — ^your  mind  is  a  complex  structure— you  disclaim 
Christianity,  but  you  cannot  avert  or  separate  yourself  from  ,its  influences. 
Christianity  has  made  and  moulded  that  form  of  society  in  which  you  exist. 
Tou  were  bom  and  brought  up  in  it.  Yon  were  reared  and  nurtured  by  it. 
Tour  intuitions,  as  you  call  them,  all  came  out  of  the  Bible.  You  got 
them  in  the  church,  or  at  your  mother's  knee.  You  are  strutting  about  in 
Christian  old  clothes,  and  vociferating  aloud,  that  men  only  take  notice  of 
the  goodly  panoply  of  raiment  in  which  you  say  you  were  born.  You  have 
climbed  up  to  a  pinnacle  by  the  ladder  of  the  Scriptures ;  you  have  knocked 
the  ladder  from  under  you,  and  then  ask  the  world  to  look  up  to  the  point 
to  which  you  have  soared  upon  the  pinions  of  intuition.  Before  you  can 
establish  the  existence  of  transcendental  intuitions,  you  must  find  a  raw, 
uninfluenced,  human  material.  Hottentots  and  Australian  aborigines  fulfil 
the  required  conditions.  Their  tesUmony,  or  such  as  theirs,  is  the  only  rele- 
vant and  admissible  evidence.  And  we  make  you  welcome  to  as  macb 
support  as  it  will  yield  you. 

Much  of  our  present  literature,  many  of  our  literary  utterances  and  teach- 
ings, are  in  most  sisterly  and  sympathetic  concord  with  the  dogmatic  forms 
of  this  error.  We  hear  and  read  on  all  hands  of  the  profession  by  man,  of 
certain  vague  and  indefinite  intuitions,  whose  nature  and  manifestations  ve 
cannot  at  all  clearly  discover,  when  we  inquire  at  those  who  boast  their  pos- 
session, but  for  which,  ^evertheless,  they  claim  something  very  like  infallibility, 
and  in  which  they  state,  in  the  varied  jargons  of  their  varied  creeds,  lobe 
sparks  from  the  Divine  essence.  Divine  utterances,  inspirations,  and  the  like. 
Mr  Carlyle  tells  us  we  have  no  heroes  now,  but  hints  that  we  may  expect  some 
soon  ;  and  his/ollowers  are  nervously  on  the  ^i  vive  of  expectation  of  some 
great  coming  man  or  men,  who  are  to  eclipse  in  greatness  and  worth  all  past 
heroes, — who  are  to  introduce  a  new^  beatific,  and  millennial  order  of  things, 
and  bring  man  into  still  closer  communion  with  the  spiritual  and  the  unseen. 
Christian  old  clothes  again !  For  what  is  this  morbid  and  unintelligible 
craving,  but  a  feeble  echo  and  imitation  of  the  expectancy  of  .the  Church  for 
the  second  coming  of  Him  who  is  *'  the  desire  of  all  nations?"  And  manj 
of  our  poets  and  critics,  great  and  small,  have  caught  up  this  cry.  They 
also  stand  on  the  hill-tops,  and  on  tip-toe  expect  and  herald  their  coming 
men,  of  whom  they  say  they  are  themselves  the  mere  precursors. 

Literature,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  in  these  days  influencing  theology  to  i 
larger  extent  than  theology  is  affecting  literature;  or  rather,  we  should 
say,  literature  has  a  larger  influence  on  theologians,  than  theology  has  on 
men  of  letters.  And,  accordingly,  these  vague  but  exciting  and  palatable 
cravings,  which  are  permeating  the  public  mind  through  literature,  from 
transcendental  philosophy,  are  beginning  to  find  utterance,  generally  covert, 
and  more  frequently  still,  unconscious,  in  some  pulpits  and  churches.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  no  one  can  deny,  that  the  "  Broad  Church"  party  in  the  English 
Establishment,  is  attracting  most  of  the  rising  talent  in  that  Church ;  and 
among  the  English  Dissenters  the  waters  of  the  BivuUt  have  irrigated  many 
a  pastoral  and  congregational  meadow,  and  are  swelling  eyerj  day  more  aod 
more  into  the  proportions  of  a  river.  We  have  heard,  in  not  a  few  pulpits 
in  church  and  chapel,  doctrines  promulgated  which  marked  stages,  more  or 
less  early,  in  the  highway  which  leads  from  evangelical  orthodoxy  to  ra- 
tionalism and  so-called  spiritualistafi. 

For  this  class  of  errors,  as  for  all  errors,  there  is  but  one  remedy-^be 
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preaching  of  the  truth.  In  treating  heresies,  and  attempting  their  eradica- 
tion, this  cannot  be  too  much  kept  in  mind,  that  we  have  rather  to  counter- 
act an  insidious  and  dangerous  influence,  than  argumentatiyelj  to  subvert  a 
dextrously  complicated  network  of  arguments.  Both  are  necessary,  but  the 
former  is  paramount.  We  want  rather  earnest,  enthusiastic,  evangelical  men, 
to  preach  the  truth,  than  mere  theological  dialecticians  to  controvert  the 
error.  And  jet  theology  and  theologians  have  a  specially  important  func- 
tion with  respect  to  these  heresies.  The  he^sy  has  impinged  upon  theology 
from  the  literary  domain.  And  it  has  gained  perverts  in  the  quarters  in 
which  theological  knowledge  was  least  solid  and  systematic,  and  where 
literary  likings  and  sympathies  (in  themselves  healthy  if  but  only  balanced) 
were  strongest.  Careful  theological  training,  therefore,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, will  prove  a  not  unlikely  subsidiary  counteractive  to.  the  growth  o^ 
the  heresy.  Once  rivet  in  a  mind  a  connected  and  systematic  theology,  a 
right  view  of  the  whole  Gospel  system,  and  you  thereby  implant  a  very 
good  safeguard  against  neology  and  negative  theology.  To  revert  to  the 
illustration  with  which  we  comm'enced  these  cursory  notes,  educate  the  eye 
theologically  for  the  perception  of  the  light ;  take  care  to  remove  all  obliqui- 
ties and  imperfections  of  vision.  That  will  not,  indeed,  insure  the  percep- 
tion of  the  light;  but  you  will  thereby  have  performed  a  no  inconsiderable 
preliminary  and  subsidiary  portion  of  the  work  required.  Tou  will  insure 
the  fair  and  undistorted  perception  of  the  light,  if  it  be  but  shed  upon  the 
eye. 

And  we  do  not  think  the  English  churches  are  sufficiently  alive  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  very  imperfect  theological  training  which  they  all  give  to  their 
students.  Nor,  perhaps,  are  the  students  of  Scottish  churches  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  advantage  they  enjoy  in  the  separate  and  distinct  theological  curricu- 
lum exacted  from  them  after  they  have  finished  their  literary  studies.  At 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  you  may  graduate  in  Arts  at  Easter,  and  be  a  full- 
Hedged  deacon  in  October.  And  the  Dissenting  churches  exact,  on  any 
average,  from  their  students,  three  years'  attendance  at  college,  literary  and 
theological  studies  being  carried  on  together. 

By  comparison,  Scottish  churches  and  Scottish  ministers  incur  grave 
responsibilities — responsibilities  to  be  faithful  to  their  evangelical  theology, 
to  be  its  full  depositaries  and  wise  exponents.  Scotland  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion, historically,  of  a  calm  and  judicious  rectifier  of  erring  taste  and 
thought.  Reid  saved  the  European  philosophic  mind  from  subserviency  to 
French  materialism,  Berkeleyan  idealism,  and,  by  anticipation,  from  the 
coming  tide  of  German  mysticism.  Amid  the  conflict  of  discordant  literary 
schools  in  our  own  oentury,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  calmly  held  the 
balances,  and  laid  down  the  rules  of  taste  in  poetry  and  helUs  lettres.  Burns 
and  Scott  were  no  mean  coadjutors  of  Cowper  and  Wordsworth,  in  releasing 
the  Muses  from  the  artificial  grots  and  stiff  arcades,  and  Seuresehina 
woods  and  glades,  in  which  they  had  for  a  century  been  imprisoned,  and  in 
leading  them  back  to  their  old  dear  haunts.  Scotland  has,  ever  since 
Patrick  ELamilton  suffered  martyrdom,  and  John  Knox  preached,  boldly 
held  and  asserted  evangelical  truth.  This  function  slie  may  have  to  p'er- 
form  and  re-assert,  ere  long,  with  new  energy  and  emphasis.  And  may 
God  grant  that,  in  the  day  of  her  trial  and  testimony,  neither  her  people 
nor  their  theological  instructors  may  be  found  wanting ! 

London.  J.  M'G. 
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SHEEP  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

No.   I. — SOLD  TET  SATED. 

Who  in  this  life  can  tell  whence  p:enaine  excellence  may  issne,  or  where  it 
may  lie  secreted  and  obscured  T  True  grace,  ivhich,  like  genius,  shines  on 
all  conditions,  however  lowlj,  can  sanctify  all  circumstances  however  un- 
likely; and  it  sometimes  startles  and  confounds  all  anticipations,  by  selecting 
its  richest  trophies  from  the  most  ungenial  spheres,  and  forming  them  into 
loftiest  excellence  in  spite  of  every  adverse  influence.  ''  Like  a  lilj  among 
thorns,"  it  rears  its  head  where  least  you  would  have  expected  it,  beautifal 
in  the  midst  of  surrounding  deformity,  and  flourishing  alone  in  spite  of  ran- 
corous opposition ;  as  if  to  rebuke,  by  its  superior  grace,  the  baser  materials 
that  encompass  but  cannot  mar  its  loveliness,  and  to'  prove  by  its  singular 
planting  and  production,  the  sovereign  mercy  of  Him  *^  who  lifleth  the  poor 
out  of  the  dust,  and  the  beggar  out  of  the  dunghill,  that  He  may  set  them 
among  princes." 

By  a  conspiracy  of  evil  causes,  there  always  are  found,  in  crowded 
commercial  communities,  multitudes  who  are  sinkino;  from  self-respect 
and  independence,  into  destitution,  dissipation,  and  abandonment,  until, 
becoming  outcasts  from  society,  they  turn  round  in  revenge,  to  prove 
its  disturbers  and  outlaws.  There  is  a  vast  machinery  of  mischief  among 
us,  which,  with  fierce  and  fatal  activity,  is  daily  and  hourly  moulding, 
forging,  hardening  human  hearts  into  debasement  and  depravity,  and 
throwing  oflT,  by  terrible  productive  energy,  an  endless  manufacture  of 
misery  and  crime.  And  yet  among  the  lowest  and  most  lawless  Ishmaelites 
of  society,  where  destitution  herds  with  vice  to  rear  its  rankest  brood  of 
social  horrors,  we  can  sometimes  discover  excellence  of  richest  lustre— the 
brighter  to  us  because  it  seems  so  rare  and  so  underived,  as  if  surrounding 
wickedness,  which  could  not  dim  its  brightness,  only  increased  its  glory  by 
its  attendant  contrast.  Just  as  the  drift  of  ocean  sometimes  bears  to  un- 
known, barren,  and  unbounteous  shores,  seeds  which  ere  long  become  the 
parents  of  future  fruitfulness  and  luxuriant  beauty;  so,  in  the  ebb-tide  of  social 
evil,  which  is  daily  sweeping  away  the  scum  and  the  refuse  of  society  into 
unseen  corners,  to  settle  down  into  pestilential  deposits  of  vice  and  crime, 
there  are  sometimes  to  be  found,  you  know  not  how,  human  hearts  so  lovely 
amidst  the  surrounding  debasement,  so  singularly  superior  and  strikingly 
opposed  to  all  their  circumstances  and  education,  that  you  cannot  fail  to 
discern  in  them,  the  marvellous  witnesses  of  Almighty  and  Sovereign  Mercy. 
Born  out  of  evil,  these  children  of  grace  seem  to  have  little  in  common  with 
their  native  element;  in  all,  save  outward  circumstances,  they  reveal  a  hea- 
venly birth ;  they  start  up  in  our  path,  to  teach  us  with  humility  and  sur- 
prise, how  God  sometimes  honours  and  blesses  those  whom  men  neglect  and 
despise;  how  meanest  things  in  His  hand  become  the  most  beautiful,  and  bo^ 
our  loftiest  saints — ^like  our  native  skylarks,  which  soar  the  highest  of  all 
our  song  birds — ^yet  spring  from  the  lowliest  nest.  "  Hath  not  God  chosen 
— base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  yea,  and  things 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  which  are,  that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  His  presence!" 

The  following  simple  statement  of  facts  is  submitted,  amidst  many  concur- 
rent testimonies,  as  an  evidence  and  illustration  of  these  truths : — 

Several  years  ago,  when  ragged  schools  were  rare,  a  minister,  on  dismiss- 
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ing  his  senior  Sabbath  class,  was  accosted  by  a  stranger  lad,  who  asked  to 
be  permitted  to  become  a  scholar.  The  youth  was  apparently  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  of  diminutive  size  and  plain  features,  and  clad  in  humble,  but 
scrupalously  clean,  attire.  Devoid  of  anything  to  interest  or  attract,  either 
in  person  or  appearance,  there  was  yet  a  modest  embarrassment^  mingled  with 
a  manly  frankness  in  his  address,  that  excited  attention.  On  being  informed 
that  he  was  welcome  to  join  the  class,  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eye,  and,  with 
considerable  confusion,  he  whispered,  ''  But,  sir,  I  canna  read  yet.  I  have 
just  put  myself  to  the  schule;  only  if  ye  will  bear  wi'  me  for  a  wee  while,  I'll 
do  what  I  can  to  please  ye.  But  oh !  I  would  like  to  come.'^  The  statement 
and  the  tone  in  which  these  words  were  spoken,  awakened  surprise,  and  he 
was  asked  his  name.  The  question  seemed  to  excite  deepest  emotion,  and 
he  replied,  '^  Sir,  I  dinna  ken  my  ain  name ;  my  maister  says  it's  John 
Shaw."  "  What!  have  you  no  parents,  or  friends,  or  home?"  His  answer 
was:  *'I  have  kenned  little  o'  either  in  my  lifetime.     The  only  thing  I 

mind  o'  is  when  my  mither  sell't  me  to  J D ,  the  sweep,  lor  a  half 

mutchkin  o'  whisky,  and  I  hae  never  seen  her  since." 

The  truth  of  this  extraordinary  statement  was  soon  certified  in  every,  par- 
ticular. This  deserted  child  had  known  no  other  home  or  protection  than 
the  house  of  the  chimney-sweep  afforded,  until  recently,  when,  having 
faithfully  fulfilled  a  long  apprenticeship  to  his  first  master,  h«  had  left,  and 
bound  himself  anew,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  learn  the  craft  of  a  slater.  What 
induced  him  to  join  the  class,  or  how  he  came  to  hear  of  it,  was  scarcely 
known  even  to  himself.  He  was  resolved,  he  said,  to  have  education,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  word  of  God.  And  yet,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  been 
utterly  ignorant  and  neglected,  living  without  God  in  a  circle  of  practical 
heathenism,  and  a  stranger  equally  to  school  or  sanctuary,  no  man  caring 
for  his  soul.  !But  Heaven's  light  may  reach  where  men  may  not  expect  it ; 
just  as  lightning  penetrates  where  common  sunshine  never  fell ;  and  surely 
this  was  God  bringing  light  out  of  darkness. 

The  progress  of  this  young  volunteer  in  spiritual  knowledge  was  rapid 
and  Steady.  Without  cleverness  or  great  capacity,  he  revealed  a  quiet  per- 
severance, and  intense  thirst  for  truth,  that  overcame  every  obstacle,  and 
treasured  scriptural  instruction.  In  six  weeks  he  read  fluently ;  his  proofs 
from  Scripture  were  always  carefully,  and,  by  degrees,  skilfully  selected ; 
and,  ere  long,  when  the  more  advanced  scholars  were  invited  to  deliver 
written  exercises,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  John  could  write  a  fair  hand, 
and  express  himself  with  propriety,  on  many  religious  themes.  There  was 
no  pretension,  and  but  little  power,  in  these  productions,  but  they  breathed 
ardent  love  for  Divine  things,  and  bespoke  a  soul  thirsting  for  salvation. 

Time  passed  on,  and  found  our  youth  still  an  apprentice,  and  a  Sabbath 
scholar.  His  education  had  been  faithfully  prosecuted ;  he  had  long  been  a 
seatholder  in  the  church,  and  was  strictly  conscientious  in  attendance  on 
ordinances.  He  had  even  become  a  member  of  a  young  men's  mutual  im* 
provement  society,  where  his  kindly  temper  and  quiet  humour,  rendered 
him  a  general  favourite.  By  and  bye  he  presented  himself  for  admission  to 
the  church ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  modest  yet  firm  assurance 
With  which  he  avowed  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  tearful 
and  trembling  awe  with  which  he  submitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  There 
was  an  air  of  reserve  in  all  his  utterances  of  experimental  piety,  as  if  truth 
in  his  heart  loathed  pretence,  and  would  not  willingly  violate  the  sacredness 
of  its  own  secrets. 

Nothing  waa  more  remarkable  in  this  lad,  than  a  scrupulous  and  syster 
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xnatic  correctoess.  Tidy  in  his  person,  and  always  ready  for  every  duty^  I 
wondered  how  he  found  the  leisure,  and  the  means  for  all  he  did.  While 
yet  an  apprentice,  he  had  to  pay  for  his  lodgings,  his  clothing,  and  education, 
besides  supporting  Gospel  ordinances  with  a  fidelity  that  might  rebuke 
wealthier  men.  Knowing  the  narrowness  of  his  resources,  and  fearing  that 
he  was  pinching  himself  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  writer  once  ventured 
to  offer  him  pecuniary  assistance.  His  answer  was  characteristic,  and  it  was 
the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him  offended:  '^  Many  thanks,"  said  he,  *4t8  the  only 
offer  of  help  ever  made  to  me,  but  while  God  gives  me  health,  I  canna  be 
a  pauper ;  my  ain  hands  maun  provide  for  my  ain  support.  Besides,  sir,  I 
dinna  need  it.  I  am  no  in  ony  debt,  and  I  ha'e  siller  in  the  savings  baoL" 
At  that  time  the  regular  weekly  earnings  of  this  lad  were  five  shillings  from 
his  master,  which  he  occasionally  increased  by  rising  early  to  sweep  chim* 
nies,  or  to  put  on  chimney  cans,  to  those  who  employed  him. 

In  many  conversations  with  John,  I  found  his  heart  secretly  yearning  after 
his  mother.  It  was  plain  that  she  was  one  of  those  vagrant  and  profligate 
women,  in  whom  drunkenness  had  nearly  dried  up  the  instincts  of  a  mother's 
love.  If  she  still  survived,  I  had  no  doubt  she  had  secretly  been  keeping 
an  eye  on  her  boy,  and  I  warned  him  that  so  soon  as  he  was  able  to  minis- 
ter to  her  vicious  aj^etites,  she  would  immediately  discover  herself,  and 
pester  him  for  meney.  The  result  verified  the  suspicion.  One  eveniDg 
John  waited  on  me  with  a  kindled  countenance,  and  said,  ^'  O  sir,'  I  hare 
found  my  mother.''  It  appeared  that  she  was  a  notorious  drunkard,  and 
vagrant  beggar,  and  that  she  had  on  that  day  sought  her  boy,  and  demanded 
money.  "And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  her,"  said  I.  "  I  have  come," 
he  replied,  ''  to  ask  your  advice ;  but  I  think  of  taking  a  house  for  her  aod 
me,  that  we  may  have  a  home  together."  I  reminded  him  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  such  a  step;  of  the  likely  want  of  peace  and  comfort  in  such  a 
home;  and  of  the  impossibility  of  his  supporting  his  mother's  vicious  appetites, 
or  overcoming  the  restless  habits  of  the  vagrant.  I  watched  his  countenance 
while  I  thus  spoke.  There  was  conscious  pain  mingled  with  impatience 
while  he  listened,  until,  as  if  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  he  started  to 
bis  feet  and  exclaimed,  "  I  ken  its  a'  ower  true ;  but,  sir,  she  is  mj  ain 
mither  in  the  sight  of  God.  She  maun  be  a  trouble  to  somebody,  and  vba 
has  a  better  right  to  bear  the  burden  than  her  ain  bairn  ?  Sir,  I'll  tak'  her 
hame ;  we'll  read  the  Bible  every  night,  and  pray  thegither,  and  wba  can 
tell  but  the  Lord  may  gie  her  a  new  heart?  Maybe  she  has  never  bad  a 
chance  o'  weel  doin'  afore ;  it's  at  least  worth  mair  than  ae  effort,  and,  wi' 
God's  help,  I'll  try  it" 

And  he  would  have  done  it.  The  noble  heart  that  formed  the  resolution 
had  decision  to  execute  it.  His  vow  jvas  registered  in  heaven-r-where  holj 
purposes,  like  infants  called  away  from  birth,  are  stored ;  but  God,  who 
accepted  the  purpose,  arrested  its  accomplishment.     A  few  days  afler,  I 

heard  the  sudden  tidings  that  an  apprentice  of  Deacon  C ,  the  slater, 

had  fallen  from  a  roof  of  four  stories  in  height,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Alas,  it  was  no  other  than  my  hopeful  scholar.  The  young  outcast  that  had 
sought  a  home  for  himself  and  parent,  never  found  it  on  earth,  but  God  had 
suddenly  provided  for  him  a  happier  and  a  better,  *'  to  wander  and  to  weep 
no  more."  Hard  even  to  the  last  was  his  lonely  pillow,  and  there  was  none 
to  smooth  it,  but  he  needed  it  not  His  life,  like  his  death,  was  sharp  and 
soon  over ;  but  it  was  significant,  and  its  lesson  is  not  lost.  His  remains 
were  borne  to  their  last  resting-place,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect,  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  fellow-workmen;  and  although  no  kindred  were  there,  maoj 
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a  moistened  eye  in  men  unused  to  weep,  told  that  the  foundling  chimney 
sweep  was  missed  and  mourned  when  he  left  us.  As  I  stood  beside  that 
grave,  while  the  grave-diggers  fulfilled  their  duty,  I  thought  of  the  short 
and  severe  battle  of  life  that  youth  had  fought  and  won ;  of  the  fearful  dis- 
advantages which  he  had  conquered^  and  of  others'  more  awful  responsibi- 
lity; of  the  fair  promises  of  future  distinction  and  usefulness  that  lay  crushed 
in  that  mangled  frame ;  and  of  the  Sovereign  Grace  which  had  so  singularly 
called  him  only  to  call  him  away.  My  thoughts  had  absorbed  me,  when  a 
hand  was  suddenly  laid  on  my  arm,  and  I  became  conscious  of  the  presence* 
of  a  bronzed  and  haggard  woman,  in  tattered  garments,  at  my  side,  and  a 
hoarse  voice,  that  breathed  strongly  the  mingled  odour  of  tobacco  and  cheap 
whisky,  uttered  in  the  whine  of  the  beggar,  and  the  maudlin  whimper  of 
drunkenness,  ''  O  sir,  he  was  my  ain  laddie,  and  what's  to  come  o'  me." 
As  I  tore  myself  away  from  the  sad  scene,  I  went  home  musing — as  I  leave 
my  readers  to  do— -on  the  mystery  of  that  Providence,  which  gave  such  a 
parent  to  such  a  son,  and  the  triumph  of  that  Grace  which  gave  such  a  son 
to  sach  a  mother« 
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There  was  a  class  of  persons,  in  all  ranks  of  the  community,  who  more  or 
less  sympathised  with  the  sufferers ;  some,  because  their  sentiments  were 
somewhat  akin  to  those  against  which  the  persecution  was  raised,  and  others 
from  mere  humanity.  These  persons  did  not  dare  to  avow  any  preference 
for  the  persecuted  party ;  their  views  on  the  questions  of  the  times  were  not 
well-adjasted,  for  they  had  never  given  them  anything  like  due  considera* 
tion.  The  covenanting  principles  did  not  seem  to  them  of  so  much  weight 
as  to  justify  them  in  resisting  the  Government  order  against  conventicles ; 
nor  did  they  consider  the  principles  of  the  prelatic  party  such  as  to  forbid 
any  opposition  to  their  claims.  In  this  predicament  of  suspense  between  the 
two  parties,  they  might  sometimes  be  seen  veering  toward  the  one,  sometimes 
toward  the  other.  These  persons,  however,  frequently  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  the  persecuted  people,  and,  though  not  appearing  to  do  so,  stood  as 
a  breakwater  between  them  and  their  oppressors.  As  they  were  not  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  disaffected,  they  were  in  a  situation  to  give  them 
effective  help.  The  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  who  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
instruments  to  promote  His  cause,  made  use  of  these  individuals  for  alleviat- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  persecution  in  particular  localities.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  they  had  any  influence  in  modifying  the  general  measures 
of  the  persecutors.  This  they  dared  not  to  attempt,  else  they  might  have 
been  implicated  in  the  fate  of  those  whom  they  wished  to  screen.  It  was 
only  locally,  and  in  a  covert  way,  that  they  attempted  to  do  anything ;  and 
this  was  not  without  its  own  hazard.  The  rulers,  had  they  suspected  it, 
would  have  pounced  on  them  at  once,  and  the  opportunity  would  have  been 
all  the  more  acceptable,  had  they  possessed  anything  of  this  world's  wealth. 
These  sympathizers,  therefore,  had  to  use  the  utmost  caution.  Everything 
they  did  was  done  by  stealth,  for  a  thousand  eyes  were  upon  them,  and  the 
slightest  inadvertence  would  have  precipitated  them  into  trouble. 

This  class  of  persons  were  more  numerous  than  at  first  we  might  be  apt  to 
suspect,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  found  among  the  upper  ranks.  Persons 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  ruling  party — country  gentlemen — 
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were  found  here  and  there,  throughout  the  blood-stained  field  of  the  perse- 
cution, who  secretly  interposed  their  influence  between  the  covenanters  and 
their  persecutors.  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  in  Nithsdale,^vas 
one  of  this  class.  Every  facility  was  afibrded  by  him  to  persons  under 
hiding  in  his  neighbourhood.  A  party  of  troopera  came  one  day  to  his 
mansion,  and  demanded  his  assistance  in  searching  for  sundry  covenanting 
friends,  who  were  supposed  to  be  lurking  in  his  woods.  This  demand  be 
durst  not  refuse,  and  setting  out  with  the- soldiers,  he  traversed  the  woods  in 
'every  direction.  On  a  narrow  footpath  on  which  the  worthy  knight  hap- 
peneci  to  be  strolling  alone,  he  discovered  a  covenanter  lying  fast  asleep,  and 
fearing  lest  some  of  the  soldiers  might  come  in  his  track,  he  hastily  turned 
over  a  quantity  of  loose  brackens  with  his  staff,  and  completely  covered  the 
sleeping  man.  A  stray  soldier  happened  to  observe  what  he  deemed  sus- 
picious on  the  part  of  their  guide,  and  made  some  remark ;  on  which  Sir 
Thomas  turned  round,  and,  in  an  indignant  tone,  asked  if  he  must  not  be 
permitted  to  toss  about  the  withered  grass  and  leaves  of  the  wood  without 
the  consent  of  a  common  trooper,  and  so  the  matter  ended*  The  poor  man 
remained  undiscovered.  This  is  only  one  of  Sir  Thomas'  good  deeds  to  the 
persecuted  people ;  we  could  relate  many. 

Ferguson  of  Craigdarroch,  in  Nithsdale,  was  a  man  of  a  kindred  spirit, 
and  on  every  occasion  attempted  to  conceal  the  wanderers.  One  day  a 
rural  circuit  was  held  in  the  parish  of  Glencairn,  at  which  he  was  present, 
when  a  young  man  was  brought  before  them  as  one  of  the  rebels.  Craig- 
darroch was  moved  with  compassion  for  the  hapless  and  gentle  youth,  whose 
conscientious  attachment  to  his  principles  had  brought  him  into  this  predica- 
ment, and  sitting  apparently  in  a  careless  posture,  he  all  at  once  turned 
round  to  the  culprit,  and  in  a  stern  voie  exclaimed,  "  Sandy,  Sandy  1  what 
business  have  you  here?  How  came  you  to  leave  my  sheep  on  the  hill 
without  my  permission  ?  Go  home,  sirrah,  and  attend  to  your  business, 
and  no  more  of  this  nonsense."  On  this  reproof,  the  young  man,  who  at 
once  perceived  the  honest  laird's  meaning,  slunk  away  and  avoided  the 
pending  mischief.  Some  time  after  this,  Craigdarroch  met  him,  ^^Now," 
said  he,  "  young  man,  I  have,  by  a  rather  bold  stroke,  rescued  you  this 
once ;  but  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  do  so  again,  therefore,  mj 
young  friend,  look  to  yourself."  This  gentleman  had  strong  covenanting 
leanings,  and  at  one  time  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the  persecutors.  The 
saddle,  it  is  said,  on  which  he  sat,  when  on  horseback,  he  made  his  escape, 
and  some  other  accoutrements,  are  still  preserved  in  Craigdarroch  house. 
The  name  of  this  worthy  man  is  warmly  cherished  by  the  country  people  till 
this  day. 

Wilson  of  Croglin,  in  the  same  district,  acted  in  a  similar  manner.  When 
he  knew  the  designs  of  the  soldiers  who  visited  his  neighbourhood,  he  uni- 
formly conveyed  secret  intelligence  of  their  intended  movements  to  the 
persons  in  concealment  in  the  places  adjacent.  Whenever  he  returned  from 
a  circuit  meeting,  where  the  officers  had  concocted  their  schemes,  he  used 
to  reveal  these  to  a  confidential  person,  who  speedily  conveyed  the  informa- 
tion to  the  individual  concerned.  In  this  way  he  threw  an  invisible  shield 
over  them,  and  screened  many  an  intended  victim  from  threatened  mischief. 
These  are  instances  of  the  leanings  of  not  a  few  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
who  durst  not  make  their  predilections  known.  Bad  as  matters  were,  the 
sufiering  would  have  been  much  worse,  had  it  not  been  for  the  secret  inte^ 
vention  of  such  worthy  gentlemen,  who  were  to  be  fyunA  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country. 
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Besides  these,  we  find  '<  middle-men "  even  among  the  soldiers.  The 
militarj  were,  indeed,  degraded  to  the  very  lowest  in  their  habits  and  feel- 
ings; still,  there  wanted  not  instances  of  right  principle,  or,  at  least,  com- 
passion for  the  sufferers,  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  this  demoralized  class. 
Not  a  few  lives  were  saved  by  them.  When  the  wife  of  David  Steel  of 
Lesmahagow,  concealed  her  husband  in  her  clothes-press,  on  the  approach 
of  troopers  who  were  in  quest  of  him,  after  a  fruitless  search,  and  when  the 
soldiers  had  departed,  one  of  the  party  made  an  errand  back  to  the  house, 
and  pointing  to  the  place  of  concealment,  said,  ^^Good  woman,  the  next 
time  you  hide  any  one,  hide  better;  part  of  your  husband's  coat  is 
locked  without  the  press ;"  and,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  this  was  actually 
the  case.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the  soldiers,  in  pursuing  the  fugitives 
through  the  moorlands,  found  persons  in  concealment  whom  they  were  loath 
to  reveal.  <*  Creep  farther  into  the  trench,"  said  a  trooper  to  a  covenanter, 
who  had  hidden  himself  in  a  mossy  furrow,  ''creep  farther  into  the  trench ; 
farther  ben^  your  feet  are  seen ;"  and  then  went  on  without  making  the  cir- 
cumstance known  to  his  companions.  Not  a  few  stories  of  this  kind  are 
told,  which  shows  that  the  spirit  of  humanity,  even  among  the  military,  was 
not  wholly  extinct.  Soldiers  have  been  known  to  go  even  farther  than  this, 
and  to  give  warning  of  the  designs  of  their  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting bloodshed.  ''  Mistress,"  said  a  trooper,  to  an  old  woman  who 
wonned  in  a  lonely  hut  in  the  moors  of  Eliock,  near  Sanquhar,  ''  mistress, 
I  am  come  to  vrtxrn  you  that  we  are  to  be  out  to-morrow,  and  we  may,  per- 
chance, pass  your  way,  and  if  you  know  any  friends  in  concealment  here- 
abouts, give  them  notice."  Her  house  was  a  resort  of  the  friendless  wan- 
derers, and  this  the  soldier  knew.  It  has  even  been  surmised  that  some 
patriotic  men  joined  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  giving  warning  to  the 
sufferers,  on  the  principle  that  one  friend  in  the  enemies'  camp  is  w*orth  a 
thousand  in  the  field.  However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  to  the  soldiers 
in  general  the  covenanters  were  very  little  indebted  for  a  good  turn,  and 
that  they  were  their  worst  enemies.  It  was  only  here  and  there  in  rare 
instances  that  a  middle-man  was  to  be  found  among  them. 

But  even  among  the  curates,  there  were  middle-men.  The  curates,  gene- 
rally speaking,  were  the  greatest  malignants  of  the  time ;  still,  there  were 
those  among  them  who  acted  a  praiseworthy  part.  It  would  appear  that 
the  sentiments  of  some  of  them  became  much  modified,  so  that  a  few  even 
renounced  Prelacy  and  joined  the  preachers  in  the  fields,  and  became  per- 
secuted in  their  turn ;  while  others  acted  a  comparatively  moderate  part. 
The  curates  had  much  in  their  power,  either  to  annoy  or  to  screen  the  per- 
secuted people,  and  when  they  chose  they  could  render  them  good  service^ 
This,  however,  few  of  them  chose  to  render.  They  could  give  information,  or 
withhold  it ;  they  could  stimulate  the  soldiery,  and  send  them  abroad  in  all 
directions,  like  sportsmen  after  their  game,  or  they  could  restrain  their 
impetuosity.  Humane  men  among  the  curates  were  found  here  and  there, 
who  sometimes  served  the  persecuted  in  a  manner  which,  had  it  been 
^nown,  would  not  only  have  cost  them  their  situation,  but  even  imperilled 
their  lives.  In  rare  instances,  they  ventured  far  beyond  the  line  which 
prudence,  in  their  circumstances,  would  have  dictated,  and  they  ventured  this 
length  to  the  astonishment  of  the  sufferers  themselveq^  The  curate  of 
Sanquhar,  in  Nithsdale,  was  a  person  of  this  description.  James  Kirkwood 
was  a  feeling  and  friendly  man,  and  spread  the  wings  of  his  protection  as  far 
abroad  over  the  suffering  party  as  his  power  could  reach.  He  intimated,  or,  at 
least,  allowed  it  to  be  genef  ally  understood,  that  if  the  Nonconformists  in  the 
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district  would  jast  come  within  the  kirk  stile,  as  it  was  called,  he  woald 
report  well  of  the  loyaltj  of  the  parish.  He  sometimes  connived  at  the 
meeting  of  the  covenanters  in  his  church,  at  the  dead  of  night,  in  the  cold 
winter  season,  where  thej  held  a  quiet  conventjcle  without  discovery.  The 
old  people  used  to  tell  that  the  kej  of  the  kirk  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  lobby 
of  the  manse,  from  which  it  was  stealthily  conveyed,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired. This  was  supposed  to  be  done  without  any  person'JB  knowledge;  bat 
the  circumstance  gratified  the  benevolent  curate.  On  a  certain  occasioo, 
when  Kirkwood  and  his  companions  were  amusing  themselves  at  what  was 
called  the  pennystones  (quoits),  two  covenanters  in  full  flight  before  a  party 
of  troopers,  dashed  into  the  stream,  and  landed  6n  the  green  by  the  side  of 
the  Nith  where  the  friends  were  busy  at  their  sport  The  curate,  in  order 
to  conceal  them,  commanded  them  to  doff  their  coats,  and  engage  with  him 
in  the  game,  and  in  this  way  they  eluded  the  horsemen.  Things  of  this 
description  made  the  curate  a  great  favourite,  so  that  his  name  is  still  re- 
spected in  the, locality. 

Among  the  common  people,  also,  there  were  ,middle-men.  The  peasantry 
had  their  partialities.  Those  of  them  who  sided  with  the  Prelatists  were, 
for  the  most  part,  as  determined  enemies  as  the  covenanters  had;  for  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  populace,  generally  speaking,  were  in  the  covenant- 
ing interest.  The  very  reverse  was  the  ease,  as  any  one  may  see  in  glanc- 
ing at  the  history  of  the  times.  This  we  shall  plainly  show  in  a  subsequent 
article.  The  country,  generally  speaking,  was  in  a  much  more  demondized 
and  irreligious  condition  than  we  are  ready  to  suppose,  and  the  covenanting 
party  formed  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  mass  of  the  populace.  Some 
people,  in  reading  the  stories  of  the  persecution,  are  ready  to  conceive  tbat 
the  whole  country  was  in  a  godly  state,  but  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake. 
The  story  of  Helen  Alexander  of  Fentland,  as  given  in  ''  The  Voice  from 
the  Desert,*'  will,  though  on  a  small  scale,  convince  any  one  of  this.  It  was 
chiefly  iii  the  moorland  and  upland  wastes,  where  the  covenanters  were  to 
be  found  in  considerable  numbers,  that  anything  like  a  general  religiousness 
was  to  be  seen. 

We  have  said  that  there  were  middle-men  among  the  populace,  who  had 
the  humanity  and  independence  to  open  their  doors  to  the  persecuted  people. 
Many  a  meal  was  shared  with  ''  the  hungry  lads  on  the  hills,**  as  Mr  Feden 
called  them ;  many  a  night's  lodging  was  afforded  to  those  exposed  to  the 
pitiless  storm,  and  many  a  fugitive  was  concealed  from  the  prying  eyes  of 
the  soldiers,  in  the  lonely  cottages  on  the  wilds,  and  this  by  persons  who 
were  not  themselves  covenanters,  but  who  felt  the  prompting  of  human 
kindness. 

The  middle-men  of  all  ranks  were  thus  of  no  small  service  to  the  strog- 
gling  covenanters  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  great  as  their  suf- 
ferings were,  they  would  have  been  much  greater  had  no  such  class  of 
By mpathiaers  existed.  R  S. 


MODERN  JERUSALEM. 


We  promised  in  last  Magazine  to  present  our  readers  with  some  extracts  from  D^ 
Stewart's  book  of  Eastern  travel,  "  The  Tent  and  the  Khan."  Among  man/  strik- 
ing passages  which  we  had  marked  for  our  purpose,  it  occurs  to  us  tbat  those  per- 
taining to  the  description  of  Jerusalem  will  be  the  most  generally  interestingi  v^ 
for  the  present,  we  limit  ourselves  to  these : — 
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n  with  the  walU  of  the  town,  this  is  the  fitlinf  place  to  refer  to  one 

of  the  Dunt  interesting  incidents  of  m;  tgomr  at  Jerusalem.  Mr  Grahun  had  been 
inrited  to  be  one  of  a  part;  to  explore  a  subterranean  passage  discovered  b;  Br 
Barclair  but  a  few  days  before  m;  arrira],  which,  it  was  whispered,  led  to  the  Ttry 
foundations  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  he  kindlj  promised  that  I  should  be  Included 
vhenever  the  daj  was  fixed.  The  most  perfect  secrecj,  however,  was  enjoined  in 
tbe  meantime,  as,  if  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Turkish  authorities  or  of  the  fdllahin 
liut  such  a  discoTery  had  been  made  b^  the  Franks,  effectual  means  would  be 
Ukea  to  prevent  all  aeeesg.  The  first  Fndaj  after  mj  arrival  was  the  da;  fixed  on 
for  the  visit,  as  that  being  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  are 
strictl;  closed  for  two  hours,  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock,  and  no  stragglers  are  then 
found  without  the  walls.  A  few  minutes  before  eleven,  having  dropped  out  separ- 
atelj  to  avoid  suspicion,  a  part;,  conusting  of  Dr  Sim  and  Mr  Caiman  (members  of 
11m  Jewish  Mission),  Mr  Graham,  and  m;self,  each  provided  with  a  wax  candle, 
mustered  outside  the  Yaffa  gate,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Barcla;'s  ;ouiigest 
ion,  who  had  been  with  his  father  when  the  cave  was  first  discovered.  Arrived  at 
the  Damaseos  gate,  we  found  it  still  open,  and  were  obliged  to  hide  ourselves  among 
the  tombs  in  a  large  Mohammedan  cemeter;  behind  the  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  lest  we 
thould  be  perceiv^  b;  the  sentinel  or  sOme  straggler  on  Uie  wall,  until  the  Muezzin 
hi  called  the  faithfi^  to  pra;er.  At  last  Mr  Barda;  made  a  dash  down  to  the 
■all  about  100  jards  east  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and,  to  m;  surprise,  flinging  him- 
■df  on  his  breast,  wormed  his  bod;,  head  foremost,  into  a  hole  tn  the  fooudatioiis 


iiDt  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height  w  width.    It  was,  in  &ct,  a  hole  made  b; 
ix^ali,  which  Dr  BarcU/i  dog  had  diacoTered  wben  in  punnit  of  one  of  these 
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animals.  It  extended  eight  feet  nnder  the  wall,  and  at  the  farther  end  there  vss  a 
wall  six  feet  deep  to  descend,  a  perilocs  and  awkward  conclasioh  for  one  arriving 
head  foremost  $  indeed,  I  nerer  was  nearer  having  an  attack  of  apoplexy  than  in 
endearouring,  in  a  niche  at  the  farther  end,  some  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  to  turn 
my  hody  so  as  to  get  my  legs  out  first.  One  of  the  party  who  followed  coald  not 
p^orm  this  feat,  and  was  obliged  to  go  back  and  enter  feet  foremost,  vhen  the 
descent  was  easily  accomplished.  Had  our  entrance  been  observed,  and  this  bole 
blocked  up,  our  situation  would  have  been  an  alarming  one,  as  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  egress. 

Lights  being  struck,  we  found  ourselves  in  what  seemed  a  capacious  hut  low- 
roofc^d  cave,  the  bottom  of  which  was  filled  to  a  great  depth  with  mounds  of  rubbish. 
As  we  advanced,  however,  the  cave  descended  rapidly,  and  the  roof  attained  a  height 
yarying  from  twenty  to  forty  feet.  The  accompanying  plan,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr  Barclay,  who  measured  it  carefully,  will  show  its  size  and  direction.  At  first 
we  proceeded  eastward  113  feet,  then  directly  south.  400  feet;  the  direction  of  the 
cave  then  turned  to  the  south-east  for  196  feet,  where  it  ended  in  a  deep  circular 
pit,  from  whence,  after  turning  northwards  270  feet,  we  arrived  at  a  chamber  where 
much  of  the  stone  and  a  quantity  of  soil  had  fallen  in,  evidencing  a  near  approach 
to  the  surface,  and  where  probably  there  may  have  been  an  entrance  in  former 
times.  Indeed,  we  were  inclined  to  think  that  the  stones  and  soil  had  been  purposely 
cast  in  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  cave  from  without,  azid  to  prevent  an  enemj 
from  penetrating  by  it  into  the  town.  We  had  not  been  long  in  it  before  we  found 
that  it  was  not  a  natural  cave,  but  an  immense  quarry  beneath  a  portion  of  the  city, 
from  which  stone  for  building  it  had  been  excavated  without  disturbing  the  surface. 
The  marks  of  the  chisel  in  the  white  calcareous  rock  were  perfectly  fresh,  and  some 
of  the  blocks  still  remain,  cut  into  shape,  but  not  broken  off.  Along  the  rockj 
walls  at  the  side  the  mode  of  operation  is  distinctly  traceable.  Deep  narrow  grooYes 
or  channels  have  been  cut  lengthwise  between  the  blocks,  which  have  been  of  m-^ 
mense  size ;  and  then  they  have  been  forcibly  torn  from  the  rock  by  some  roechaniol 
process,  not  improbably  by  inserting  wooden  blocks  or  wedges  in  the  cuttings,  and 
saturating  them  with  water,  till  the  swelling  fibres  burst  the  rock  asunder.  The 
carefully  cut  grooves,  with  the  riven  surface  of  the  rock  between  them,  may  he 
traced  for  a  considerable  length  along  the  western  side.  There  are  some  magnifi- 
cent halls  formed  in  this  manner,  pillars  of  the  natural  rock  being  left  around  them 
to  support  the  roof,  while  innumerable  chambers  and  recesses  stretch  away  both  to 
the  right  and  leftj  showing  that  the  rock  has  been  worked  wherever  it  was  found 
best  in  qualit}'.  The  mounds,  of  what  at  first  we  took  for  rubbish,  are  formed  of 
the  chips  and  cuttings  of  the  rock  in  quarrying  and  dressing  the  stones  before  they 
were  removed.  After  penetrating  to  a  distance  of  250  yards,  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  hill  Bezetha,  we  came  to  the  circular  hall  or  pit  already  mentioned ;  and  in  the 
southernmost  recess,  about  fifty  feet  from  it,  found  a  fountain,  the  water  of  which 
was  slightly  brackish.  In  its  bed  were  some  fragments  of  earthen  jars,  from  which 
the  workmen  quenched  their  thirst,  perhaps  so  long  ago  as  when  they  quarried  for 
the  Palace  or  the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

To  Dr  Barclay  we  are  thus  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
made  in  Jerusalem  in  modem  times ;  for  there  is  strong  probability  that  this  is  the 
place  from  whence  the  stones  were  hewn  for  the  Temple :  first,  on  account  of  the 
immense  size  of  the  blocks,  and  their  correspondence  with  those  still  standing  at  the 
south-east  an^le  of  the  Haram,  and  in  its  western  substructions  at  the  Jews'  WailiDg 
Place ;  secondly,  from  the  nature  of  the  stone ;  and  thirdly,  from  the  unequivocal 
evidence  to  be  found  in  the  quarry  that  the  stones  were  dressed  there,  which  we 
know  was  the  case  with  those  used  in  building  the  Temple.  From  hence  they  would 
probably  be  moved  on  rollers  down  the  Tyropseon  valley  to  the  very  side  of  the 
Temple.  Multitudes  of  white  bats  were  clinging  to  the  roof  of  the  chambere ;  and 
we  had  evidence  in  the  humaii  skeletons  and  bones  of  other  animals,  that  the  jackals, 
and  possibly  hysnas  also,  are  in  the  habit  of  holding  here  high  carnival  without 
fear  of  interruption.  It  took  three  hours  to  explore  the  cave  fully.  With  clothes 
covered  with  mud,  and  faces  begrimmed  with  perspiration  and  smoke,  we  looked  hke 
a  B<juad  of  miners  as  we  entered  the  Damascus  gate,  where  our  appearance  evidently 

excited  the  suspicions  of  the  sentry,  who  seemed  on  the  point  of  calling  out  the 

•«        '  '•.•■■■. 
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guard ;  bat  Inekily  liis  wrath  evaporated  in  corses,  which  did  us  no  harm,  asd  vf 
succeeded  in  reaching  our  various  quarters  without  molestation. 

TBB  PBETENDBJ)  SEPULOHBE. 

Among;  the  more  modem  objects  of  interest  in  Jerusalem,  the  first,  on  account 
of  the  site  it  claims  to  occupy,  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  During 
the  first  days  after  my  arrival  I  made  several  attempts  to  get  admission,  hut 
always  found  the  door  locked,  and  the  piazza  in  front  of  it  deserted.  Resolved 
at  last  to  get  in,  I  summoned  Hauser  to  my  aid,  and  found  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  greater  difficulty  than  I  had  imagined,  as  certain  formalities  are  required  to 
be  observed.  I  had  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  Latin  Patriarch,  requesting  per- 
mission to  enter,  whereupon  the  messenger  was  sent  to  announce  this  application 
to  the  Greek  Patriarch.  About  an  hour  after,  each  sent  his  dragoman  to  see  the 
door  opened  ;  and  that  not  because  they  were  fearful  that  some  outrage  might  be 
committed  by  a  Protestant  heretic,  but  because  the  jealousy  and  hatred  existing 
between  the  rival  sects  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  Porte  had  been  obliged 
to  interfere,  and  appoint  a  Mussulman  to  keep  the  keys.  What  a  bitter  satire 
upon  the  Christian  religion !  In  the  presence  of  these  two  functionaries,  the  key- 
keeper  having  been  summoned,  mounted  a  ladder  placed  against  the  door,  and, 
having  unlocked  an  unwieldy  padlock  near  the  top,  opened  two  other  locks  far- 
ther down,  and  thus  gave  us  entrance  to  what  is  pompously  called  "  the  Centre  of 
the  World."  While  waiting  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  formalities,  I  had 
ample  time,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  to  examine  the  exterior  fabric  of  the  pile» 

The  approach  to  it  is  down  a  steep  narrow  lane  from  the  street  in  which 
Hauser^g  hotel  is  situated.  On  either  side,  this  lane  is  lined  with  booths  filled 
with  cops  cut  out  of  the  bituminous  rocks  of  Sodom— chaplets  made  of  olive 
wood,  or  of  the  hard  red  seed  of  a  berry  which  grows  in  abundance  near  Mecca, 
coiled  *<the  eggs  of  the  duck'* — and  mother-of-pearl  shells  bearing  rude  intaglioB 
of  the  Ecce  Homo,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  apostles.  During  the  visit  of 
the  pilgrims  at  Easter,  the  occupants  of  these  booths  drive  a  short-lived  but 
tolerably  profitable  trade ;  and  at  other  times,  if  there  be  a  stranger  in  either  of 
the  hotels,  his  breakfast-table  is  daily  covered  with  their  commodities.  This  lane 
leads  into  a  large  court,  surrounded  on  three  sides  witli  buildings.  On  the  open 
side  there  are  several  steps  leading  down  into  the  court,  and  the  remains  of  a  row 
of  broken  pillars,  which  show  that  a  portico  or  cloister  once  existed  there,'  pro- 
bably leading  into  the  Hospital  of  St  John,  which  stood  just  beyond  it  to  the 
south.  Facing  this  to  the  north  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church,  which 
originally  consisted  of  two  large  doors  with  beautifully  moulded  arches.  The  one 
to  the  ea.8t  has  been  built  up  by  the  Mohammedans,  leaving  only  one  for  access. 
Above  these  are  two  large  windows,  with  ornamental  arches  similar  to  those  of 
the  doors,  whije  the  building  is  finished  at  the  top  with  a  flat  roof,  which  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  work  left  incomplete.  The  other  two  sides  of  the  coui-t  are 
becopied  by  the  campanile  and  chapels  dedicated  to  various  saints,  among  which 
I  only  recollect  that  of  Abraham's  sacrifice,  which,  strange  to  say,  has  found  a 
place  among  the  heterogeneous  wonders  of  this  pretentious  place. 

The  door  being  at  length  opened,  a  Latin  monk  was  summoned  to  attend  me, 
and  advancing  ahout  twenty  feet  into  the  southern  transept,  a  white  ,marble  slab, 
raised  about  one  foot  and  a-half  from  the  ground,  was  pointed  out  as  the  stone  of 
unction,  on  which  our  Lord's  body  was  anointed  before  it  was  deposited  in  the 
tomb.  A  number  of  lamps  depending  from  the  ceiling  were  burning  above  it. 
Whether  there  is  a  stone  underneath  which  might  have  served  that  purpose  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  probably  not,  otherwise  they  would  have  let  a  portion  be  seen, 
as  they  have  done  in  other  localities ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  piece  of  marble  now 
pointed  out  as  the  stone  of  unction  had  nothing  to  do  wilh  our  Lord's  crucifixion 
or  burial.  Passing  onwards  we  came  into  the  choir,  which  is  surrounded  by- 
apartments  on  the  second  storey,  and  lighted  by  a  cupola  from  above.  From  this 
point,  better  than  fi-om  any  other  perhaps,  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  church.  To  the  west  there  is  a  rotunda,  73  feet  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  row  of  galleries,  in  which  the  monks  live  who  are  in  actual 
service,  and  it  is  lighted  by  the  dome  which  is  so  conspicuous  an  object  from 
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without.  To  the  east  there  is  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  designated  <*the 
Centre  of  the  World ;"  and,  around  them  both,  there  are  passages,  chapels,  and 
niches  innumerable. 

In  the  middle  of  the  rotunda  there  is  a  marble  shrine  or  chapel,  coniastrag  of 
two  small  chambers ;  this  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre.  The  fiist  chamber 
contains  a  square  block  of  white  marble,  about  three  feet  in  height ;  and  we  an 
told  with  stolid  gravity,  it  is  the  stone  of  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  on  which  the 
angel  sat,  while  we  measure  with  incredulous  eye  a  door  about  six  feet  high.  The 
interior  chamber  is  **  the  new  tomb"  wherein  our  Lord  lay,  the  most  deeply  int^ 
resting  spot  on  earth,  if  there  were  any  good  ground  for  believing  the  tndition 
which  makes  it  so ;  but  I  could  not  look  on  it  in  that  light.  The  only  thing  to 
which  I  can  compare  it,  to  convey  an  idea  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  is  a  le- 
markably  narrow  state-cabin  in  a  ship,  having  only  one  low  berth  in  it.  I  judged 
it  to  be  about  seven  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  eight  feet  in  height. 
It  is  above  ground,  constructed  throughout  with  white  marble,  and  has  not  the 
most  distant  resemblance  to  an  ancient  sepulchral  cave.  Along  one  wall  <^  the 
interior  is  placed  a  white  marble  slab  about  two  feet  broad,  which  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  cell ;  the  rest  is  a  passage  by  which  access  is  gained  to  it,  and 
not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  can  stand  in  it  conveniently  at  a  time. 
Silver  and  brass  lamps,  in  great  profusion,  hung  from  the  roof,  some  of  the  forme! 
of  most  beautiful  workmanship  and  rare  value.  Can  it  be  believed  that  those  who 
are  careful  to  exhibit  a  portion  of  rock  at  the  spot  they  point  out  as  Gairair, 
should  have  covered  from  view  all  trace  of  the  rock-sepulchre,  both  within  and 
without,  if  they  were  conscious  of  its  existence  ?  The  monk  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
continued  in  that  attitude  while  we  remained  in  the  sepulchre.  I  dare  say  he 
thought  me  a  Pagan  because  I  did  not  imitate  his  example ;  but  independent]/ 
of  the  conviction  I  entertain,  that  from  the  population  of  Jerusalem  under  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  David,  the  site  of  this  church  must  have  been  indodtd 
within  the  second  wall,  and  that  Calvary  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  I  hadinniT 
mind  at  that  moment  a  remark  which  Bishop  Gobat  had  made  to  me  a  night « 
two  before,  that,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  Christie  sepulchre,  that  is  the 
only  place  of  which  it  is  said,  <'  He  is  not  here."  There  are  two  holes  in  the  side 
of  this  cell,  through  which  on  Easter  day  the  Greek  Patriarch  sends  forth  the  Mf 
fire.  This  impious  farce  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  I  was  told  by 
two  Mohammedans  at  different  times  a  story  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  relative  to  the 
holy  fire,  which,  whether  true  or  otherwise,  is  at  least  characteristic  of  the  mas, 
and  exhibits  the  view  the  Mussulmen  entertain  of  the  pretended  miracle.  While 
he  occupied  Jerusalem,  he  resolved,  it  was  said,  to  witness  the  ceremony ;  hut  be- 
fore the  patriarch  entered  the  cell,  he  called  him  to  his  presence,  and  insisted  on 
having  him  searched,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  small  bottle  of  aleohol, 
and  a  box  of  lucifer  matches ! 

At  the  west  end  of  the  sepulchre  stands  the  Coptic  Church,  in  the  middle  of  the 
rotunda,  but  it  only  contains  an  altar  and  a  few  lamps.  Opposite  to  it,  a  door  in 
the  western  side  of  the  rotunda  leads  into  the  Armenian,  the  Syrian  or  Jacobite, 
and  the  Maronite  Chapels.  In  the  latter,  which  is  the  poorest  of  them  all,  there 
is  a  small  chamber  containing  a  tomb,  cut  out  in  the  rock,  with  niches  on  two  sides 
of  it  for  bodies.  This  is  said  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathca  and  of 
Nicodemus.  Admitting  this  to  be  an  ancient  tomb,  no  argument  can  be  founded 
on  it  to  prove  that  this  site  must  have  been  without  the  second  wall;  as  the 
Jebusites,  who  dwelt  in  the  stronghold  on  Zion  till  David's  day,  and  who,i° 
common  with  the  other  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  were  accustomed  to 
use  these  rock-sepulchres,  would  probably  buiy  on  Akra ;  but  the  existence  of 
their  tombs  would  form  no  barrier  to  its  being  included  within  the  walls  hy  the 
kings  of  Judah. 

The  Latin  Church  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  northern  transept,  a  dark  and 
gloomy  chamber,  containing  nothing  very  remarkable,  except  the  half  of  the 
pillar  to  which  our  Lord  was  bound  when  he  was  scourged ;  me  other  half  bar- 
mg  been  taken  to  Rome.  It  stands  in  a  small  recess  in  the  widl,  and  can  only  be 
seen  through  a  brass  grating,  a  serious  hindrance,  one  would.imagine,  to  the  relic 
worshippers.    The  monks  have  found  out  a  remedy  however,  for  the  virtue  of  the 
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pillar  18  transferred  to  the  end  of  a  cane,  and  thence  kissed  away  by  the  lips  of 
the  pilgrim.     The  Greek  Ghorch,  as  already  stated,  is  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
building  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  choir ;  it  is  richer  in  its  furniture  and  fittings 
than  any  of  the  other  churches,  but  in  other  respects  presents  nothing  remarkably 
striking  to  one  already  familiar  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  Greek  churches. 
Stalls  for  the  clergy  are  ranged  along  the  walls,  in  one  of  which,  the  monk  on  duty 
was  sleeping  wh«n  we  entered/   I  was  told  that  there  are  thirty  monks  belong- 
ing to  the  different  churches  always  resident  within  the  walls  of  the  edifice,  and 
that  they  serve  in  courses,  like  the  priests  in  the  Jewish  temple,  one  month  at  a 
time.    There  are  aisles  outside  the  Greek  Church,  in  which,  among  many  others, 
were  pointed  out  the  chapel  of  the  prison,  where,  they  say,  the  Lord's  feet  were 
put  in  the  stocks,  while  the  cross  was  being  erected  ;  the  chapel  of  Longinus  the 
centurion,  marking  the  place  of  his  conversion,  when  he  said,  <^  Certainly  this  was 
a  righteous  man,"  and  a  place  which  has  been  most  appropriately  named  the 
Chapel  of  the  Invention,  for  a  bolder  invention  than  that  which  it  is  said  to  com- 
memorate, can  scarcely  be  conceived.    An  inclined  passage  leads  down  into  a  kind 
of  pit,  which  has  evidently  been  used  in  ancient  days  as  a  quarry.    This  place  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  common  receptacles  for  all  the. filth  and  rubbish  of 
the  city,  and  here  the  three  crosses  on  which  our  Lord  and  the  two  thieves  were 
crucified,  were  cast.    The  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  came  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  set  on  foot  a  diligent  search  for  the  true  cross.    A  small  chamber  cut 
out  in  the  rock,  with  a  window  looking  into  the  passage,  is  pointed  out  as  the 
place  where  she  sat  and  watched  the  excavation  of  this  pit.    The  search  was  suc- 
cessfuL     Though  300  years  had  elapsed,  all  the  three  crosses  were  discovered 
Boimd  and  entire !    But  let  not  the  reader  be  surprised  at  that — ^the  more  wonder- 
ful part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  come.    There  was  a  difficulty  in  identifying  which 
was  the  Lord's  cross, — and  a  veritable  essperimentum  crticis  took  place,  for  all 
three  were  applied  in  turn  to  a  dead  body,  and  when  the  true  cross  touched  it, 
it  was  restorea  to  life  again !    Such  is  the  story  which  is  palmed  off  annually  on 
the  ignorant  pilgrims  who  visit  this  shrine.     Can  any  one  deem  it  unreasonable 
that,  after  hearing  this  and  many  similar  absurdities,  we  should  turn  away  from 
these  monkish  traditions  as  a  tissue  of  lies,  with  a  feeling  of  indignation  against 
those  who  have  associated  the  most  ludicrous  absurdities  with  things  so  sacred  ? 

There  is  one  other  locality  which  must  be  noticed  ere  we  leave  the  church. 
Returning  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Invention  along  the  southern  aisle,  a  stair  leads 
up  to  a  dark  chapel  on  the  second  floor,  where  a  Franciscan  monk  kept  guard. 
This  they  said  was  Calvary.    Three  round  holes,  edged  with  rims  of  brass,  are 
pointed  out  as  the  places  in  which  the  crosses  were  nxed  ;  and,  through  a  brass 
grating  at  the  side,  you  are  invited  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  veritable  native 
rock  is  in  that  place  just  beneath.     There  was  a  circumstantiality  in  all  this  that 
sayoured  strongly  of  impiety.    Turning  away  from  it  I  askea  the  Franciscan 
whence  he  came  ?    From  Rimini,  in  the  Roman  States,  was  the  reply ;  but  he 
had  been  long  an  absentee  from  his  own  country,  and  seemed  greatly  delighted 
to  meet  one  who  had  lately  come  from  it.    He  belonged  to  the  Franciscan  con- 
▼ent  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  but  had  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  three  years,  a 
few  months  only  of  which  had  expired.     In  answer  to  a  question,  whether  he 
liked  Cyprus  or  Jerusalem  best,  he  gave  the  former  decidedly  the  preference. 
*^  La  il  vino  ^  divinamente  bitono;  qui  si  sta  male  mahV^  but,  added  he,  **it  is  a 
great  honour  to  guard  the  holy  places,  and  for  that  one  must  make  a  sacrifice.*' 
The  distance  in  a  straight  line  between  the  reputed  Calvary  and  sepulchre  i^ 
about  100  feet.    Returning  now  to  the  south  transept  there  is  a  small  chapel 
below  Calvary,  called  the  Chapel  of  Adam.    On  either  side  of  the  entrance  are 
the  tombs  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Baldwin  I.,  the  first  two  kings  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.    These  are  invested  not  only  with  an  interest 
arising  from  history,  but  also  from  their  beine  true  monuments  in  a  place  where 
everything  around  savours  of  fiction.    In  this  chapel  I  was  shown,  through  a 
nnall  opening  in  the  wall,  a  portion  of  the  natural  rock  with  a  fissure  in  it, 
which  1  was  told  was  produced  by  the  earthquake  at  the  Lord's  death.     The 
iQonk  further  added,  that  our  Lord's  blood,  dropping  from  the  cross,  had  pene- 
trated thus  fax ;  and,  at  the  identical  spot  where  it  ceased,  the  skull  of  Adam 
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had  been  foaAd !  I  was  on  the  point  of  saluting  him,  after  the  fusion  of 
country,  with  a  ^che  heUa  hugia;'*^  but,  bridling  my  indignation,  I  paid  the  fee 
and  hurried  from  the  place,  resolviug  never  to  eet  foot  in  it  again,  besides  bar. 
ing  crowded  into  that  building  the  places  where  every  incident  in  our  Lord's  suf- 
ferings, burial,  and  resurrection  took  place,  they  have  also  contrived  to  find  a  niche 
in  it  for  Adam,  Abraham,  Melchisedeic,  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of  Airmathsa,  the  Cen- 
turion, and  the  two  thieves !  It  is  astonishing  they  should  not  hare  buried  the 
Virgin  Mary  there  instead  of  in  fhe  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat !  How  any  Protestant 
can  swallow  such  a  dose  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  and  yet,  the  fact  is  beyond 
dispute,  that  some  bolt  it  every  year  without  difficulty. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PROJECTS  FOB  JEWS  AT  JERUSALEM. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  are  supported  by  charity,  bestow- 
ed by  their  brethren  in  Europe.  Few  of  them  are  engaged  in  any  remunerative 
employment,  though  circumstances  have  since  proved  that  in  most  cases  this  arises 
rather  from  the  absence  of  sucli  employment  than  from  any  unwillingness  on  their 
part  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  war  which  had  begun  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key had  cut  off  the  supplies  which  they  annually  received  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  that  circumstance,  added  to  the  high  price  of  wheat,  had  I'educed  the  greater 
portion  of  them  to  a  state  of  great  distress,  and  some  to  absolute  starvation.  The 
British  Consul  and  Mi's  Finn  entered  warmly  into  their  sufferings,  and  daily  a 
crowd  of  poor  shivering  women,  whose  featui-es  M-ere  pinched  with  starvatioD, 
might  be  seen  in  the  court-yard  before  their  house,  waiting  for  the  bread  which 
the  latter  herself  distributed  among  them.  Besides  giving  largely  of  their  own 
means,  and  receiving  the  aid  of  the  British  residents,  the  case  was  of  so  clamant  s 
nature,  that  their  friends  at  home,  and  the  travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem,  were 
called  upon  to  lend  their  aid.  It  was  an  emergency  which  called  for  a  special  effort 
I  was  much  pleased  to  find,  however,  that  both  the  Bishop  and  the  Consul  disap- 
proved, as  a  general  measure,  of  the  bestowal  of  aid  in  the  shape  of  charity  either 
to  Jew  or  Christian,  as  calculated  to  engender  habits  of  idleness  and  improvidence; 
and  \vere  resolved,  so  far  as  their  means  allowed,  to  teach  those  who  applied  to 
them  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance,  by  requiring  an  equivalent  in  labour  for 
the  assistance  they  received. 

Mr  Finn  had  previously  set  this  system  in  operation,  by  holding  out  tlie  promise 
of  wages  to  those  Jews  who  chose  to  work  in  a  vineyard  which  he  possessed.    Bot 
when  the  attention  of  English  Christians  was  called  to  the  famishing  condition  of 
the  poor  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  and  money  began  to  pour  in  for  their  aid,  an  industrial 
plantation  was  leased  for  the  express  purpose  of  employing  them  in  manual  labour, 
and  young  and  old,  learned  and  unlearned,  vied  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of 
being  permitted  to  earn  their  daily  bread.     Three  months  after  I  left,  there  were 
no  leas  than  107  Jews  gaining  their  own  livelihood,  instead  of  being  the  idle  re- 
cipiefits  of  the  precarious  alms  doled  out  to  them  by  their  bondmasters  the  rabbis, 
who  did  everything  Jn  their  power  to  keep  them  still  in  beggary  and  bondage. 
Though  I  have  not  obtained  her  permission,  I  venture  to  insert  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Mra  Finn's  to  a  friend,  in  wl\ich  the  eagerness  of  the  poor  people  for  work 
is  most  graphically  described.     *<  The  number  is  daily  increasing.     Old  men  of 
seventy  and  eighty,  rabbis,  schoolmasters,  scribes,  old  soldiers,  sailors,  shoemakers, 
dyers,  bakers,  etc.,  all  eager  to  earn  their  15|  piastres  (about  2s.  lOd.)  per  week. 
It  is  astonishing  to  one  that  people  unaccustomed  to  exposure  or  labour,  and  feeble 
from  recent  starvation,  can  endure  the  heat  of  our  summer's  sun,  bot  this  is  not 
thought  of  by  them.    We  have  at  present  an  application  from  two  sons  of  one  of 
the  oldest  Spanish  families  in  Jei*u£alem,  and  formerly  one  of  the  proudest    These 
people — rabbis  by  descent — ^are  entreating  to  be  sent  to  the  fields  like  the  rest' 
The  work  thus  inaugurated  by  our  excellent  Consul  and  his  wife  stimulated  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  and  the  rich  English  Jews,  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple, by  providing  additional  means  for  the  industrial  occupation  of  their  cfHrt- 
liffionaires.    For  long  ages  the  Jews  have  been  strangera  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil; 
who  can  tell  whether,  besides  a  present  benefit,  these  efforts  may  not,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  result  in  the  preparation  of  the  people  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
land,  when  it  shall  no  more  be  termed  '<  forsaken  "  or  **  desolate  ? " 
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Before  bringing  to  a  close  these  remarks  abont  the  Jews,  and  the  efforts  made  for 
improviDg  their  social  and  moral  condition,  I  must  refer  to  Miss  Gowper's  Indus- 
trial Institution  for  Jewesses,  which  interested  me  exceedingly, — and  than  whicii, 
I  saw  nothing,  humanly  speaking,  more  likely  to  awaken,  slowly  but  surely,  in- 
quiries regarding  Christianity,  There  is  no  restriction  made  as  to  the  age  of  those 
who  are  received  ;  mariied  women  and  single,  aged  women  and  children,  are  all 
received,  and  taught  to  sew,  embroider,  etc.  They  are  paid  so  much  a  day  for  the 
work  they  perform,  so  that,  besides  acquiring  habits  which  will  make  them  per- 
manently useful  in  their  own  families,  they  are  enabled  to  earn  something  towards 
their  present  support.  The  furniture  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  as  each  Jewess  brings 
a  pillow  for  herself  to  sit  on,  which  they  range  along  the  walls  of  the  room. 
While  they  are  busy  with  their  allotted  labour,  Miss  Gowper  and  her  two  assist- 
ants read  to  them  in  Hebrew,  one  day  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  next  out 
of  the  New.  Questions  are  put  on  both  sides,  and  lively  discussions  often  arise. 
In  this  way  they  hear  the  Scriptures  with  the  outward  ear  at  least,  and  the  way  of 
salvation  is  set  before  many  who,  but  for  this  institution,  would  never  be  reached. 
The  result  remains  with  God  ;  but  the  plan  of  combining  temporal  benefit  with 
spiritual  instruction,  not  to  converts  alone,  but  to  all  who  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  is  one  worthy  of  all  imitation.  The  rabbis  are  much  enraged  at  it, 
and  have  done  their  utmost,  even  by  threats  of  excommunication,  to  prevent  the 
attendance  of  Jewish  females^  but  in  vain.  At  the  time  I  was  there,  two  large 
rooms  were  completely  filled  with  the  work -women. 

POPULATION  OF  JERUSALEM. 

From  the  size  of  Jerusalem,  one  is  very  apt  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  its 
population,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  it  spoken  of  as  ranging  from 
25,000  to  30,000.     It  is  considerably  below  the  first  of  these  numbers,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  state  it  correctly,  as  the  census  does  not  include  all  who  reside  in  the 
city,  but  only  the  Rayahs.    By  the  last  Government  census  in  1851,  the  following  is 
the  number  of  males  of  all  ages  who  are  Rayahs,  or  subjects  of  the  Porte : — 
Moslems,  .  .  .^  .  .  .  .     2820 

African  and  Spanish  Jews,  .  .  .  .  \       970 

Greeks,  ........       763 

Latins,     ........       428 

African  Moslems,  ......      400 

Armenians,  .......       208 

Copts,     ........         79 

Greek  Catholics,  ......        28 

Protestants,         .  .  .  .  .  .  .21 

Syrian  Jacobites,  ......  4 


Deduct  from  this  the  African  and  Spanish  Jews,  to  be  included 
in  the  general  census  of  that  people,    .... 


6721 

970 

4751 
4761 


Add  100  per  cent,  for  the  female  Rayah  population  as  above, 

The  whole  Jewish  population  as  given  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis  to 

the  Rothschilds,  .  .  .  .  .  .  6000 

And  if  we  allow  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  monks,  and  the 

foreign  residents  connected  with  the  consulates  and  missions,      .  400 

It  will  make  the  entire  population  about  .  .  .         16,902 

CLIMATE  OP  THE  HOLT  CITY. 

Judging  from  what  fell  under  my  own  observation,  I  should  consider  the  climate 
of  Jerusalem  an  exceedingly  bad  one.  During  the  month  I  remained  there,  we  had 
only  eight  fair  days.  Rain  and  hail,  with  high  cold  winds,  prevailed  all  the  rest  of 
the  time,  and  we  had  two  snow  storms,  each  of  which  covered  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot.  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  several  excursions  to  a  distance,  as  it 
vould  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  live  in  a  tent  while  such  torrents  of  water, 
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were  falling  incessantly ;  indeed,  had  I  followed  the  example  of  some  other  travel- 
lers,  I  BhoiSd  searceljT  ever  have  left  the  hotel.  Being  determined,  however,  to  make 
the  best  use  of  my  time,  after  returning  drenched  from  mjr  daily  walk  or  ride,  mj 
clothes  were  dried  at  a  stove  to  be  ready  for  another  drencmng  on  the  morrow.  It 
was  said  that  snow  had  not  fallen  for  four  years  previously,  and  that  more  ram  fell 
that  year  than  usual ;  but  lying  as  Jerusalem  does,  at  the  height  of  nearly  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  exposed  to  the  westerly  winds,  there  must 
always  be  a  considerable  fall  of  rain  in  the  early  spring ;  and  the  effects  of  such 
floods  soaking  into  the  heaps  of  filth  with  which  the  streets  abound,  and  drawn  oat 
again  in  poisonous  miasma  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  may  well  be  conceived  to  be  most 
injurious  to  health.  Accordingly,  I  found  that  few  who  had  resided  there  any  length 
of  time  had  escaped  the  pernicious  effects  of  fever  and  ague.  During  the  heat  of 
summer  the  town  becomes  so  unhealthy,  that  the  Europeans  are  obliged  to  remore 
to  a  distance  from  it,  and  selecting  some  grove  of  olive  trees,  to  pitch  their  tents  and 
live  under  canvass. 


€)^t  (SUsntr. 


THS  8SCTS  HKBKATTER. 

Thbre  is  a  morning  coming  when  Episco- 
palianiam,  and  Methodism,  and  Congrega- 
tionalism shall  be  abolished,  and  all  shaU 
stand  on  the  sea  of  glass  and  worship  Him 
that  sitteth  on  the  great  white  throne.  I 
belong  to  the  church  of  that  morning.  I 
like  that  saying  of  Whitfield's,  «' Father 
Abraham,  have  yon  got  Episcopalians  up 
there!"  "NoT  "Haveyon  got  Methodists 
up  there !"  "  No  T  "  Have  you  got  Inde- 
pendents ?**  '*  No,  none  but  Christians,  my 
son  I"— Dr  T^fng. 

THE  BETTER  CHBISTIAE  THE  BETTEB 
STATESMAK. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  best  Christian 
most  prove  the  best  prime  minister- 
that  would  be  fanaticism ;  but  it  is  true,  if 
there  be  two  men  equally  qualified  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  ftate,  by  political, 
financial,  and  national  information,  the 
'better  Christian  will  be  the  better  prime 
minister.  A  Christian  statesman  will  de- 
liberate and  act  more  religiously  than  a 
worldly  statesman  prays.  There  is  a  pray- 
ing in  which  there  is  no  religion;  and  there 
is  action  in  which  there  is  no  worldliness. 
'^Dr  Gumming. 


DECIDED  BELIES*. 

Whbk  we  have  carried  you  to  your  nar* 
TOW  bed,  let  us  not  have  to  hunt  up  stray 
words  and  scraps  of  religion,  in  order  to 
make  out  that  you  were  a  true  believer. 
Let  us  not  have  to  say  in  a  hesitating  way 
one  to  another,  "  I  trust  he  is  happy,  he 
talked  so  nicely  one  day,  and  he  seemed 
so  pleased  with  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  on 


another  occasion,  and  he  liked  such  a  per- 
son, who  is  a  good  man."  Oh !  let  ns  be 
able  to  speak  decidedly  as  to  your  con- 
dition. Let  us  have  some  stanoing  proof 
of  your  penitence,  your  faith,  and  jrour 
holiness,  that  none  shall  be  able  for  a  mo- 
ment to  question  your  state. — Bev.  J.  C. 
Byle» 

tOOKINO  TO  GOD  IN  TKB  STOBV. 

The  window  in  the  Ark  was  a  skj-Iight; 
the  door  was  in  the  side — the  Lord  shat 
Ihat.  Noah  was  to  have  no  intercoone 
with  the  raging  billows,  but  only  with  the 
God  who  rmed  and  governed  them.  Let 
the  believer  learn  an  infinitely  vidnable 
lesson.  It  is  his  province,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  privilege  to  converse  with  God  in  the 
nddst  of  every  storm,  ofevery  tempest,  and 
to  leave  the  billows  to  Him  who  rules  them. 
— iJw.  W.  Boweiis. 


THE  JUMBLDrO  OF  CHUBCH  AED  SIAH. 

The  Church  itself  isa  thing  absolutely  s^^ 
rate  and  distinct  from  the  commonwealth. 
The  boundaries  on  both  sides  are  fixed  and 
inmoveable.  He  j  umbles  heaven  and  earth 
together,  the  things  most  remote  and  op- 
posite, who  mixes  these  societies,  which 
are,  in  their  original,  end,  business,  and  io 
everything,  perfectly  distinct,  andinfinitdj 
different  mm  each  other.— JoAa  Locke. 


THE  CAEKEB  WITHIK. 


OuTWABD  attacks  and  troubles  raSher  fix 
than  unsettle  the  Christian,  as  tempests 
from  without  only  serve  to  root  die  oak 
faster ;  while  an  inward  canker  will  gra- 
dually rot  and  decay  it. — Hannah  Motl 
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rHB  LiPB  OP  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  r.S.A, 
By  John  Eadie,  D JD.,  LL.D.     Crown 
8vo,  pp.  432. 
Edinburgh :  WilliAm  Oliphant  and  Sons. 

The  appearance  of  this  volnme,  so  soon 
after  the  ample  and  able  work  which  Mr 
Ryland  had  devoted  to  the  same  subject, 
and  by  the  same  publishers,  is  a  circum- 
stance scarcely  paralleled,  we  believe,  in 
literary  biography.  It  is  another  testimony 
to  the  rare  and  remarkable  interest  attach* 
ing  to  Dr  Kitto's  singular  career.    The 
class  of  readers  who  had  the  means  of 
purchasing,  and  the  leisure  to  peruse,  the 
somptuons    volume    originally  produced, 
could  not  reasonably  have  asked  more ; 
but  something  less  expensive,  as  well  as 
better  adapted,  by  its  brevity,  for  this  hur- 
rying age,  was  necessary  to  convey  the 
lesson  of  such  a  history  to  the  millions  of 
readers    whose    circnmstances,    as    more 
closely  resembling  those  of  Kitto  himself, 
are  fitted  to  -give  that  lesson  a  far  higher 
practical  value  to  them,  than  it  can  have 
to  the  more  limited  class.    This  is  what  is 
aimed  at,  and,  as  we  judge,  with  admirable 
success  in  the  volume  before  us.    We  are 
not  aware  whether  the  differential  charac- 
ter of  the  two  works  respectively,  was  in- 
tended to  be  indicated  by  their  several 
titles.    Mr  Ryland*s  book  is  "  Memoirs  of 
John  Kitto;"  Dr  Eadie's  is  "Life  of  John 
lUtto  ;'*  and  while  both  present  a  faithful 
portraiture  of  the  man,  the  latter,  by  the 
skilfol  i>os6tn^  of  the  subject,  the  tonetng  of 
the  colours,  the  masterly  management  of 
light  and  shade,  and  the  -narrowing  of  the 
picture,  by  excluding  such  accessories  as 
might  divide  the  interest,  has  made  it  easy 
for  his  readers  to  fix  the  eye  at  once  on  the 
living  reality.     That  Dr    Eadie*s    work 
would  have  been  all  this,  if  Mr  Ryland*s 
had  not  gone  before  him,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  affirm.    If  he  has  had  a 
better  view  by  standing  on  his  predeces- 
sor's shoulders,  it  is  only  what  we  should 
expect,  and  what  is  no  disparagement  to 
Mr  Ryland.    Dr  Eadie  himself  is  forward 
to  avow  these  obligations ;  in  the  preface 
he  observes : — 

"We  com/B  into  no  invidious  comparison 
with  Mr  Byland^s  full  and  excellent  Memoira, 
the  form  and  object  of  onr  labours  being  so 
different  in  ^heir  nature  and  design.  Mr 
Ryland*8  selections  and  unpublished  trans- 
criptions from  Dr  KItto's  letters  and  journals, 
have  saved  as  much  tronble  and  time,  and  we 
accord  him  our  hearty  thanks.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  we  have  not  only  made  an 
independent  use  of  such  papers  as  our  prede- 
TOL.  I.  NO.  YIII.9  NEW  SBBIfiS. 


cessor  has  employed,  bat  have  added,  from- 
other  sources,  numerous  new  incidents,  ex- 
tracts, and  iliostrations  of  character.  The 
whole  of  Dr  Kitto*s  manuscripts  were  con- 
fided to  ns  by  his  family,  at  whose  request 
and  that  of  the  publishers  of  the  previous 
Memoirs,  this  work  was  undertaken.  We 
were  also  kindly  favoured  with  the  use  of  nu- 
merous parcels  of  letters,  which  have  been 
preserved  by  the  various  friends  to  whom 
they  had  been  originally  addressed.  Our 
object  has  been,  to  tell  the  story,  develop  the 
moral,  and  recount  and  estimate  the  labours 
of  Dr  Kitto's  life,  within  a  brief  compass ; 
and  if  we  have  not  wholly  failed,  the  book 
will  be  found  to  be  one,  not  onl^  of  interest  in 
the  strange  vicissitudes  which  it  pictures,  but 
one  also  of  profit  in  the  impressive  teachings 
with  which  it  is  so  signally  firaught.** 

In  addition  to  these  superior  facilities 
for  preparing  his  life-picture,  there  is 
something  in  the  fact  adverted  to  by  Mr 
Ryland  in  the  preface  to  his  own  work, 
that  Dr  Eadie  had  the  advantage  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  Kitto,  and  so  was 
able  to  present  certain  phases  of  his  char- 
acter more  vividly  than  the  other,  who 
knew  him  only  through  his  published 
writings,  and  some  letters  which  had 
passed  between  tbem  in  relation  to  the 
"  Cyclopsedia  of  Biblical  Literattire."  The 
result  of  the  whole  is,  that  we  are  here 
furnished  with  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  valuable  pieces  of  biography  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language — one  which, 
by  its  graphic  power  of  delineation,  and 
the  rapid  vigorous  march  of  the  narrative, 
will  not  seldom  remind  its  readers  of 
Southey's  Nelson,  and  Lockhart's  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. 

We  make  room  for  a  paragraph  in 
which  the  biographer  groups  together 
various  particulars,  some  of  them  not  pre- 
viously known  to  us,  in  relation  to  the 
domestic  straits  and  difficulties  endured  by 
Kitto  and  his  family  at  the  time  when  he 
was  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness  and 
popularity  as  an  author.  The  previous 
reference  is  to  the  periodical  he  had  started 
under  the  name  of  the  '*  Christian  Travel- 
ler i"— 

•*  Only  three  parts  of  the  periodical  were 
published,  when  it  was  stopped  by  the  pecu- 
niary embarrassment  of  Mr  Knight's  publish- 
ing house.  Kitto,  so  suddenly  severed  from 
remunerating  labour,  was  soon  reduced  to 
straits.  He  had  been  able  to  earn  only  a 
Httie  more  than  daily  bread  by  hard  exertion; 
and  when  occupation  could  not  be  found, 
difficulties  at  once  enveloped  him,  and  so 
grew  upon  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
house  at  a  considerable  loss,  leave  London, 
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and  remove  to  Woking  In  Surrey.  Fits  of 
his  early  melancholy  sometimes  recurred; 
and  no  wonder, — a  wife  and  four  children 
were  now  dependent  on  him. 

"His  own  explanation  is,  'In  1841,  the 
only  publishhigr  house  with  which,  up  to  that 
time,  I  had  been  connected,  fell  into  difficul- 
ties, and  was  obliged  to  bring  to  an  abrupt 
close  an  engagement  with  me^  which  had  pro- 
mised a  fair  income  for  some  years.  I  thus 
became  oat  of  employment  at  a  time  when 
the  general  diffieultie.s  of  the  trade  for  a  long 
time  indisposed  booksellers  to  enter  upon  new 
undertakings.  At  first  I  lived  upon  the  little 
I  had  saved ;  then  upon  the  sale  of  my  books, 
helped  out  by  a  little  credit  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  a  large  fiaimily.* 

"  At  a  later  period,  he  states  more  fully  to 
Mr  Groves,  that  between  the  ending  of  one 
task  and  beginning  of  another,  he  had  no 
employment  for  twelve  months,  and  that  he 
had  made  an  arrangement  to  pay  what  he 
owed  by  instalments  in  three  years.  *  This,' 
he  adds,  in  184S,  *  has  been  done  to  the  utter- 
most farthing.* 

*'Bot  during  such  domestic  eclipses,  be 
could  conceal  his  own  discomfort,  and  charm 
«way  that  of  others  with  a  little  gaiety.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  more  solid  portion  of 
the  family  dinner  depended  on  the  sale  of 
some  books,  which  necessity  bad  compelled 
him  to  part  with,  and  when  she  who  had  gone 
on  the  melancholy  errand  returned  without 
having  converted  the  volumes  into  money,  he 
surveyed  first  his  children's  faces  of  anxiety 
and  disappointment,  and  then,  moving  towards 
the  window,  exclaimed,  '  Well,  we  must  look 
at  the  butcher's  shop  opposite  to  get  the  right 
relish  for  our  bread. 

"Let  it  then  be  understood,  that  Eitto's 
straits  arose,  not  from  inadequate  compensa- 
tion, but  from  want  of  employments  Had  he 
enjoyed  constant  work,  he  would  have  lived 
in  comfort.  His  books  were  not  of  a  nature 
to  bring  him  or  his  publishers  very  larjje  pro- 
fits, yet  the}'  had  an  excellent  circulation. 
They  could  not,  like  the  works  of  Dickens, 
realize  a  magnificent  revenue,  but  they  would 
have  insured  him  a  sufficient  income*  His 
great  helpleasneas  lay  in  the  precarioosness 
of  his  means.  His  torment  was  not  a  surplus, 
bat  a  want  of  work.  Leave  to 'toil  was  his 
prayer,  for  he  knew  that  abundant  fruit  would 
follow.  'There  are  ten  thousand  things  in 
the  world  that  I  fear  more  than  work,'  he 
says ;  and  he  might  have  added,  '  What  I 
dread  above  all  things.  Is  the  want  of  work.* 
He  states  to  his  fViend,  Mr  Tracy,  'The 
position  whidi  I  have  attained  is  riot  without 
its  anxieties.  I  see,  for  instance,  a  latigt 
family  growing  around  me,  and  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  labours  of  my  pen,  which, 
tn  the  line  I  have  chosen,  are  much  more  pro- 
ductive of  honours  than  emoluments.'  Lest 
a  want  of  economy,  or  some  other  folly, 
should  be  laid  to  his  charge,  he  explains  a 
month  afterwards,  to  the  same  firiend — ^'I 
heard,  last  week,  that  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression in  the  city  of  my  being  a  very  rich 
man.  I  accept  this  as  an  acknowledgment^ 
that  one  whose  works  have  been  so  wen  re^* 


ceived  by  the  public  might  to  be  so.  So  I 
might  have  been,  probably,  if  I  had  com- 
menced my  career  with  any  capital  to  enable 
me  to  retain  the  copyright  of  my  own  works.' 
This  statement  speaks  for  itself.  He  coaid 
never  command  property  in  his  books,  but 
was  obiige<l  to  compose  them  for  daily  sup. 
port,  so  that,  when  the  work  was  finished,  the 
salary  ceased.  He  never  was  able  to  fiuish  a 
work,  and  then  sell  it.  He  simply  presented 
his  plan,  made  a  bari^n,  and  was  paid  in 
proportion  as  tlie  work  advanced.  But  the 
possession  of  such  literary  property  was  sti.I 
his  hope,  though  he  never  could  mana^re  to 
secure  it.  Accordingly, two  years  afterwnrdj, 
in  offering  to  Mr  Oliphant  the  Daily  Bible 
Illustrations,  he  declares,  '  It  was  my  wish  to 
undertake  this  intended  set  of  books  on  m 
own  account,  but  circumstances  have  arisen 
to  render  it  more  expedient  to  pnntue,  at 
least  for  a  time,  the  plan  upon  which  all  m; 
works  have  hitherto  been  produced,  viz.,  bn 
making  arrangements  for  Mem,  hefort  I  get  to 
work  seriously  upon  them.*  But  we  have  beea 
anticipating." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  name  mnj 
works  80  suitable  as  this  for  congrega* 
tional  and  Sabbath  teachers'  libraries. 


Thb  CHsiSTtAN    TsBAsmiT:    Containing 
Contributions  from  Ministers  and  Men- 
bers  of  rarious  Erangelical  Denoiniitt' 
tions. 
Ediabargh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co. 

It  is  long  since  we  called  attention  to  tie 
Christian  Treasury,  but  there  was  no  need 
that  we  should  speak  for  it  much  or  ofUc 
No  publication,  we  presume,  speaks  (>x 
itself  80  extensively  as  it  does,  among  re- 
ligious families  of  all  eyangelical  deno- 
minations throughout  the  empire.  'S^i 
more  than  twelve  years  it  has  maiiitaiiii<i 
the  promise  on  which  its  earliest  readers 
depended,  furnishing  a  weekly  luiscellaiiy 
of  religions  instruction,  distinguished  bj 
its  eyangelical  tone,  its  catholic  spirit,  its 
devotional  and  practical  bearing;  calling 
from  the  best  books,  and  occasionally  v^ 
viding  at  first  hand  brief  and  pointed 
articles,  which  the  busiest  oaay  find  time 
to  read,  and  the  most  indolent  need  not 
forget.  We  deem  it  a  great  point  for  the 
interests  of  sound,  earnest  religion,  aixi 
specially  for  the  cause  of  true  ChristiaB 
union,  that  the  churches  of  our  land  h&Te 
in  this  publication  a  common  ground,  on 
which  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
are,  unknown  to  each  other,  meeting. 
ittonth  by  month,  and  directing  ibelr  silent. 
meditative  thoughts  to  the  same  class  of 
topics.  When,  by  such  a  process,  thej 
have  for  a  while  been  assimilatiog  in  pn- 
vate,  it  may  he  expected  that  a  visible  and 
formal  union  cannot  be  far  belund. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  proportioa  of 
original  papers  w  t2i«  l^ntmnarjf  ii  «M0tf 
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than  it  used  to  be ;  bat  this  we  reekon  116 
drawback  when  ^e  object  of  the  work  ia 
anderatood.  In  some  instances,  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  soarce  whence  the 
adopted  article  is  taken^  and  in  others 
only  the  name  of  the  writer  is  affixed, 
without  reference  to  the  work.  It  is  ase- 
ful  for  yoang  readers  especially  to  be 
familiar  with  the  names  of  the  best  reli- 
gioos  books.  We  warmly  commend  the 
Christian  Trecuuty  to  families  and  school 
libraries  throughoat  our  Church. 


A  r«w  Phases  op  Socibtt:  a  Lectnre 
delivered  to  the  Thorohill  Institute,  on 
6th  March  1857.  By  the  Bev.  Wilwam 
BooBRSoK,  ThornhilL 

Ediabarfh :  W.  Olipbant  and  Sons. 

The  author  of  this  tractate  is  responsible 
for  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  addressed  to 
a  Working  Men's  Institute:  its  publication 
in  a  printed  form,  his  audience  have  to 
answer  for.  We  must  apportion  onr  eom- 
mendation  accordin{(ly. 

We  confess  It  gives  ua  no  small  gratifi- 
cation to  find  so  many  ministers  of  our 
Church  occupying,  time  after  time,  and 
with  so  much  credit  to  themselves,  the 
position  of  lecturei^S  in  connection  with 
local  movements  for  promoting  popular 
intelligence.  Even  in  this  position,  a  mini- 
ster needs  not  for  a  moment  to  lose  sight 
of  hia  character,  as  oue  set  for  the  defence 
of  the  Gospel ;  in  fact,  by  casting  the 
higher  light  on  the  objects  of  secular  and 
temporary  interest  which  are  understood  to 
belong  to  the  lecturer's  desk,  as  distin- 
gaished  from  the  pulpit,  he  exemplifies  the 
Gospel  in  one  of  its  most  valuable  aspects 
—as  consecrating  everything  it  touches. 
Mr  Rogerson's  theme  is  not  the  easiest  one 
for  .a  preacher  to  handle,  without  falling 
into  his  usual  Sabbath  tracks ;  yet  he  has 
Bncceeded  in  imparting  to  it  a  remarkably 
fresh  and  homelv  interest.  After  brieflv 
vindicating  such  institutions  as  that  which 
he  addressed,  against  the  tyrant's  plea,  em- 
bodied in  Pope's  famous  line  about  "  a 
little  lemming,'*  the  lecturer  proceeds  to 
define  what  he  means  by  **  society,"  asserts 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  illus- 
trates the  close  interdependence  of  all  its 
menjbers.  On  this  last  point  his  senti- 
ments are  worthy  alike  of  an  indepeudent 
Scot  and  a  true  Christian.  We  quote  a 
ringle  paragraph : — 

"To  ^u^ire  any  man  his  jwt  ppwer  aad 
honest  posseesion,  were  to  bfstray  an  euviow, 
and  therefore  a  very  unhealthy^  state  of  mjiid. 
I*et  persons  of  rank,  therefore,  wove  in  their 
own  sphere^  and  men  of  wealth  enjoy  their 
own  abnndance ;  but  let  there  be  no  unbridged 
Kulph  between  them  and  l^e  humbler  and 
poorer  membera-of  the  same  eemmonwealth ; 


for  as  there  necessarily  is  ravtaal  dependence 
and  matual  interest,  so  there  ought  to  be  un- 
feigned mutufU  respect  and  esteem.  Th« 
honest  working-man,  with  hip  bonnet  on  hin 
brow,  is  just  as  respectable  in  his  place,  and 
as  much  to  be  respected,  as  the  man  whose 
brow  a  jewelled  coronet  encircles.  That 
better  and  Idnder  feelings  have  come  into 
operation  in  our  da}',  compared  to  what  I  can 
well  remember,  is  very  gratifying  to  every 
right-hearted  man.  That  the  higher  class^'t-i 
are  mingling  and  communing  more  with  i\\n 
humbler,  is  one  of  tiie  pleasing  features  niul 
faots  of  our  country  and  time.  This  is  ,}\m 
as  proper  as  it  is  pleasing  end  af^reeable. 
They  cannot  do  well,  they  cannot  do  at  all, 
without  each  other.  It  is  in  this,  as  it  is  in 
machinery :  the  wheels  are  of  different  sizes 
and  power;  they  cannot  be  all  lar^e  ones, 
neither  can  thev  be  all  small  ones.  There  is 
a  necessary  and  appropriate  diversity ;  and  qh 
there  is  utility,  so  thefe  is  harmony,  in  the 
diversity.  They  are  all  required  to  bring  out 
the  result  which  the  mecbaniciafi  contemplat- 
ed. Now,  suppose  the  larger  wheels,  revolv- 
ing very  msgestically,  were  to  grow  proud, 
and  say  to  the  lesser  ones,  which  were  whirl- 
ing round  too,  and  doing  their  very  be^t* 
Get  out  and  away  from  us ;  we  are  wholly  in- 
dependent of  you:  affronted  and  offended, 
they  took  haughtiness  at  its  word,  and  went 
out  and  away.  And  what  was  the  result? 
The  big  wheels  that  moment  stopped  their 
movements,  and  they  were  glad  to  woo  the 
small  ones  to  return  to  their  old  place,  because 
nothing  eould  be  duue  without  them.  They 
did  return;  and,  having  repeived a d^ie  apo- 
logy, they  resumed  their  old  place,  and  ajl 
went  on  pleasantly  as  before.  Look  at  a  deep 
and  broad  flowing  river,  and  wliat  makes  it 
deep  and  broad?  Is  it  not  the  rills,  an<l 
rivulets,  and  broolcs,  and  streams,  which  teed 
it  ?  Cut  these  off,  and  it  is  a  river  no  more- 
it  is  a  dry  channel.  So  it  is  as  respects 
society.  As  it  has  one  relationship  and  in- 
terest, and  a  common  good  i  so  there  ought  to 
be  reciprocal  aids,  and  generous  servicesi,; 
and  tben  ffeneral  prosperity  would  be  the 
happy  result.  In  what  k  hi^ve  advanced,  uiy 
reference  has  chiefly  been  to  the  extreuH; 
classes  of  society.  My  idea  holcfs  as  true  as 
regards  the  medium  class,  and  those  phisses 
who  are  inferior  to  it,  in  the  social  sca|e. 
Still  there  is  interdependence.  There  are 
some  who  have  more,  and  others  who  have 
less,  and  those  who  have  very  little ;  and  yet 
there  is  eoimection,  which  selfishness  cannot 
disprove,  although  it  may  disregard  and  try 
.  to  disown  it.  There  are  t})oee  of  our  time,  and 
our  conntrj^— who  are  bqt  of  yesterday  as  to 
the  possession  of  wealth  and  its  accompany- 
ing influence—who  would  do  well  to  learn  a 
lesson  of  affability  and  kindly  beariug  to  the|r 
less  affluent,  but  equally  virtuous  and  estim- 
able fellow-citizens  and  subjects,  from  tlie 
example  of  many  of  the  npbiiity  ai)d  aristo- 
cracy of  oor  land.** 

The  features  of  society  chiefly  animad- 
verted on  throughout  the  lecture  are, 
the  w^nt  of  muttial  sympathy  between  in- 
dividiuds  of  the  race,  ignorance,  idleness, 
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the  lack  of  commercial  integrity,  intem- 
perance, and,  finally,  the  odium  eccknasti- 
cum,  or  sectarian  animosity.  On  each  of 
these  points  we  hare  here  tne  ohserrations 
of  a  shrewd,  sagacious,  and  hencTolent 
mind,  alire  to  all  that  is  for  the  enlighten- 
ment, elevation,  and  solid  happiness  of 
society  around  him,  but  speciallj  and  pro- 
minently concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
those  who,  as  the  basis  of  the  social 
pyramid,  inclnde  the  greatest  breadth  as 
to  numbers,  and  bear  up  the  whole,  either 
steadily  or  shakingly,  as  the  ease  may  be. 
We  thank  the  Thomhill  Institute  for  the 
discernment  and  liberality  displayed  in 
securing  the  publication  of  this  usexul  and 
interesting  lecture. 


Lectures  on  Baptisx.  By  the  Bey. 
W.  Ritchie,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  Author 
of<'Azuba,'*etc 

Edinburgh:  Ogltt and Mnmj. 

This  volume  was  extorted  from  Mr  Ritchie 
by  the  pressure  of  local  circumstances, 
llie  Baptists  brought  their  controversy  to 
the  doors  of  his  church,  and  thus  imposed  on 
him  the  necessity  of  self-defence.  He  has 
wisely  abstained  from  all  ostentation  of 
learning.  There  is  no  subiect  on  which  it 
is  easier  to  get  up  an  exhibition  of  erudi- 
tion, to  any  extent — by  laying  down  the 
hermeneutical  principles  that  are  applic- 
able to  the  question ;  by  discussing  the 
comparative  claims  of  popping,  and  purify- 
ing, and  sprinkling,  and  dipping ;  by  in- 
vestigating the  force  of  certain  prepo- 
sitions ;  by  comparing  the  classical  and  the 
Hellenistic  usage,  through  the  medium  of 
original  quotations,  most  industriously 
collected  at  second  hand,  and  the  like. 
^Mr  Ritchie  haa^  been  content  to  display  no 
more  learning  than  was  indispensable  in 
bringing  thif  controversy  even  .before  a 
promiscuous  audience.  Though  we  would 
not  wish  to  commit  ourselves  implicitly  to 
all  his  arguments  and  replies,  we  believe 
that  any  reader  of  his  book,  who  masters 
each  of  the  six  lectures,  will  be  quite  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  Baptist  in  debate.  The 
second  lecture,  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
identity  of  the  Jewish  anch  Christian 
Churches,  and  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant, 
is  very  able  and  satisfactory.  He  enume- 
rates ten  errors  with  which  Anti-Psedo- 
baptists  are  chargeable,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Abrahamic  Covenant.  It  is  a  some- 
what formidable  list  for  his  opponents. 
There  is  an  occasional  asperity  of  tone  in 
the  book,  of  which  we  cannot  approve  in  a 
dispute  with  fellow-Christians.  Mr  Ritchie 
must  have  caught  it  from  the  familiarity 
he  has  been  obliged  to  cultivate  with 
Baptist  writers ;  for,  in  the  perusal  of  his 


"Araha,"  there  was  nothing  we  admired 
more  than  the  writer's  imperturbable  good 
nature..  The  Baptist  is  a  brother  u  veil 
as  the  Arab,  and  in  a  higher  sense.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  easy  for  flesh  and 
blood  to  be  conversant  with  the  dogmatism 
and  the  denunciations  of  such  a  man  as 
Carson,  without  a  sense  of  wrong  andi 
desire  to  retaliate.  Is  this  contiOTeisj 
about  Baptism  to  last  for  ever?  Is  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  verb  so  doubtful, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists  so 
confused,  that  all  the  learning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  cannot  decide  whether  the 
apostles  sprinkled  or  dipped,  and  whether 
they  sprinkled  or  dipped  infants,  or  only 
adults?  Every  time  the  publication  of  s 
new  work  obliges  us  to  review  the  con- 
troversy, we  are  more  deeply  convinced 
that  the  decided  preponderance  of  eTidence 
is  on  our  side. 


The  Fonit  Centubions  :  or,  Christianitj 
and  the  Military  Profession.  3j  the 
Rev.  James  M^Gill,  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Secret  Prayer." 

GlasKOW  :  Darid  Br jce. 

Ous  objections  to  this  book  begin  witii 
the  title-page.  Had  the  title  been  the 
Four  Centurions,  we  would  have  expected 
the  contents  to  be  just  what  they  are.  But 
the  addition  of  Christianity  and  the 
Military  Profession,  suggested  to  ns  a 
design  to  investigate  the  relation  between 
the  religious  character  and  the  warlike 
habits  of  the  Four  Centurions.  There  is 
no  investigation  of  this  sort.  The  book 
consists  of  four  lectures,  on  as  manr 
Scripture  characters ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
say,  that  if  our  objections  to  it  begin  with 
the  title-page,  they  also  end  there.  The 
lectures  are  excellent,  solid,  judicions, 
clear,  practical.  They  might  be  recom- 
mendea  to  soldiers,  or  to  any  others  whose 
leisure  for  religious  reading  is  brief  and 
ever  liable  to  interruption,  because  thej 
keep  prominently  in  view  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  But  we  know  not 
why  they  should  not  be  acceptable  to  all 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  tbej 
are  more  familiar  with  the  sword,  or  the 
shuttle,  or  the  plough,  or  the  pen.  Tbej 
are  fitted  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
Christ,  to  quicken  the  divine  life  in  their 
souls,  to  sustain  them  amid  their  conflicts 
and  their  strife,  to  assist  in  preparing 
them  for  their  final  triumph.  The  Cen- 
turion at  Capernaum,  the  Centurion  at 
Calvary,  the  Centurion  at  Cesarea,  the 
Centurion  on  the  Voyage,  may  thus  be- 
come the  instructors  of  all  Christiaiu  in 
the  tactics  of  the  Holy.  War* 
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Off   PREACHIVa   AlTD    PBBACHBBS.       The 

Inaagaral  Address  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Baptist  College,  Regent's  Park; 
with  an  Appendix.  Bj  the  Bey.  Johx 
Leifchild,  D.D. 

London:  Ward  and  Co.    1867. 

Oke  sentence  may  suffice  to  describe  our 
impression  of  all  we  hare  ever  read  Arom 
the  pen  of  Dr  Leifchild — his  Sermons,  his 
Sabbath-day  Book,  his  Beatitudes,  his 
Christian  Experience,  his  Preaching  and 
Preachers, — **  An  excellent  spirit  is  found 
in  him."  There  are  men  of  stronger  and 
more  subtle  intellect,  who  can  present 
more  profound  and  comprehensive  yiews 
of  Divine  truth.  There  are  men  of  more 
cultivated  taste,  who  can  express  their 
views  in  a  more  correct  and  classical  style 
of  composition.  But  everywhere  he  proves 
himself  to  be  a  man  deeply  imbued  with 
the  same  mind  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  determined  to  know  nothing 
but  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified.  He 
is  well  entitled  to  be  heard  on  such  a  sub- 
ject as  Preaching  and  Preachers.  He  is  a 
veteran  In  the  work  of  the  ministiy ;  he 
has  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  popularity  as 
a  preacher  ;  and  it  is  well  understood  that 
his  labour  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.  This  little  work  will  repay  the 
attention  of  ministers,  and  especially  of 
students  in  divinity.  The  student  may 
learn  here  what  he  may  otherwise  be 
t&aght  only  by  years  of  humiliation  and 
angaish,  and  at  the  expense  of  some  long- 
suffering  congregation.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  right  to  say,  that  if  he  is  not  conscious 
of  being  able  to  do  all  that  is  recom- 
mended in  this  book,  he  must  not  be  un- 
duly discouraged.  We  are  far  from  wish- 
ing to  lower  the  standard  of  ministerial 
attainment,  yet  we  cannot  but  see  that  the 
Head  of  the  Church  condescends  to  employ 
and  to  bless  many  who  scarcely  come  up 
to  the  mark  of  Mr  James,  and  Dr  Yaughan, 
and  Dr  Leifchild — not  to  speak  of  West- 
minster, and  Edinburgh,  and  Eclectic 
Reviewers. 

Sacriticb,  in  its  Bblation  to  God  and 
Man.  An  Argument  from  Scripture. 
By  the  Bev.  B.  Ebbouson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

London:  Ward  and  Co.    18S6. 

This  is  a  sermon  presented  to  the  public 
in  the  shape  of  a  treatise.  It  does  not 
bear  the  same  marks  of  extreme  elabor- 
ation which  are  generally  visible  in  Dr 
Ferguson's  discourses.  We  like  it  all  the 
better  on  that  account.  His  besetting  sin, 
as  a  writer,  is  to  sweep  along  at  so  uniform 
an  elevation  of  thought  and  style,  that  the 
Teader  is  soon  fatiened  in  following  him ; 
to  fill  the  ear,  wiuont  filling  the  mind  in 


the  same  ratio.  In  the  present  publication 
he  has  nearly  vanquished  this  fault.  He 
displays  all  his  accustomed  mastery  of 
language,  without  any  subordination  of 
the  sentiment  to  the  vehicle  by  which  it  ia 
conveyed.  We  attach  a  high  value  to  his 
little  treatise ;  and  we  hope  that  his  name 
will  secure  for  it  an  extensive  circulation 
among  those  by  whom  his  previous  volumes 
have  been  so  eagerly  perused.  Its  object 
is,  not  so  much  to  establish  by  scriptural 
argument  the  sacrificial  nature  of  Christ's 
death,  as  to  unfold  the  scriptural  idea  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  principles 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
rests.  It  broadly  asserts  that  there  was  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  a  penal,  a  vica- 
rious element;  it  ably  defends  this  good 
old  doctrine  asainst  the  new-fangled 
theories  by  which  it  h  now  so  openly  op- 
posed ;  and  it  displays  throughout  a  superi- 
ority, both  in  power  of  thought  and  of 
expression,  which  removes  it  far  from  the 
charge  of  commonplace,  so  frequently 
brought  against  the  productions  of  all  the 
friends  of  orthodoxy.  In  pages  28-32, 
there  is  a  series  of  fourteen  propositions, 
illustrative  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
orthodox  doctrine  may  be  vindicated. 
These  we  would  willinglv  transfer  to  our 
pages,  as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  the 
work,  but  they  would  occupy  too  much 
space.  We  shall  extract  a  passage  which, 
although  it  happily  contains  nothing  that 
is  not  familiar  to  United  Presbyterian 
readers,  deserves  to  be  pointed  out  as  an 
adequate  corrective,  within  narrow  limits, 
of  the  vague  ideas  which  are  now  afloat  in 
the  religious  world : — 

^  As  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  let  us 
not  be  blamed  for  insisting  on  the  fact,  that 
it  is  the  righteousness  of  God,  not  less  than 
His  mercy,  which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
design^ed  to  bring  into  view.  It  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  grace  which  the  Cross 
exhibits  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  under- 
rate those  principles  of  moral  rectitude,  with- 
out which  grace  could  have  no  existence.  It 
is  true  tha^  in  the  profound  and  unsearchable 
depth  of  His  0¥m  love,  God  hath  set  forth  His 
^Son  to  be  a  propitiation,  and  that  through 
faith  in  His  blood  we  have  forgiveness  of  sin; 
but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  in  and  through  this 
very  propitiation,  He  means  to  declare,  ex- 
press, and  set  forth  His  righteousness.  In 
other  words.  He  designs  that,  in  the  remission 
of  sins.  His  equitv  should  be  as  conspicuous 
as  His  mercy.  He  must  be  just  while  He 
justifies  the  sinner.  To  Him,  the  principles 
of  right  are  as  sacred  and  as  dear  as  the 
provisions  of  love.  Love  must  act  in  harmony 
with  law,  or  law  will  impede  the  action  of  love. 
To  say  that  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed 
itself  in  the  fact  of  the  Saviour  conforming 
His  life  and  doings  to  the  will  of  His  Father, 
is  only  a  portion  of  the  truth.  Does  not  the 
subjection  of  the  Son  involve  the  correspond- 
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mg  aaUioritT  of  th^  Father  ?  Does  Dot  thft 
idea  of  anthoritj  point  to  the  fact  of  law  ? 
Does  not  law  include  certain  fixed,  definite, 
and  nnchan^^eable  principles,  and  from  that, 
these  principles  must  be  maintained  in  all 
their  integrity?  Bat  how  can  these  prin- 
ciples be  maintained  in  their  completeness, 
without  upholding  that  law  of  tvbieh  they  are 
the  essence  and  the  sovl?  And  how  can 
law  be  upheld^  without  pressing  its  require- 
ments or  inflioting  its  penalties  ?    Obedieucd 


and  punishment  aM  inseparable  from  law. 
Nor  is  it  possible  for  us,  iu  our  fallen  condition, 
now  to  perceive  either  its  msgesty  or  its 
integrity,  but  in  the  obedience  and  sufferings 
of  Chri&t?  He  is  the  end — ^tbe  perfection  ur 
con8ummation<-of  the  law  for  righteonsoess 
unto  ever^r  one  that  believtth." 

0 1  that  Maariee  Andhia  foUowen  under- 
stood this  pangrapk  I 
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WiDMlX*H  BAT  ¥ERBITO&t. 

Tbs  |)Oftioti  of  British  North  Americit 
embraced  Mrithiti  this  territory  is  of  pro- 
digious extent,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
scattered  tribes  of  Indians.    The  entire 
amount  of  Indian  population  is  consider- 
able ;  although  small  in  comparison  of  the 
ground  over  which  they  roam.    They  are 
a  fine  race  of  people  physically;  strong 
made,  healthy,  and  with  a  manly,"  and  even 
noblo  bearing.    The  Wesley  an  missions 
among  these  Indians  were  commenced  in 
1840.    There  are  four  stations,  with  five 
missionaries :  three  of  these  stations  about 
1000  miles,  and  the  fourth  about  2000 
miles,  north-west  of  Toronto.     A  com- 
munication from  the  missionary  at  Jack-^ 
son  Bay,  one  of  the  former,  gives  a  favour- 
able account  of  their  progress  and  hopes ; 
and  is  accompanied  with  some  addresses 
at  a  love-feast,  by  individuals  of  their  con- 
verted Indians,  which  are  sufficiently  fitted 
to  show  that,  the  truth  is  taking  hold  of 
their  understandings    and  hearts.     The 
missionary,  Mr  Brooking,  writes :— "  You 
will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased  to  leatn  that 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  is  prosper-^ 
ing  our  efibrts  beyond  even  our  most  san- 
guine expectations.    Sinee  we  came  here, 
Just  two  years  since,  I  have  baptized  135 
persons,  including  adults  and  infants ;  and 
we  have  several  candidates  for  baptism. 
We  have  formed  four  classes,  in  whieh  we 
liave  seventy-one  metoibers ;  and  a  number 
of  others  are  going  to  join  when  the  brigade 
returns  (from  their  hunting  excursions). 
Indeed,  the  whole  tribe  seem  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  receiving  Christianity.  Mrs  Brook- 
ing is  sending  a  copy  of  a  translation  of 
some  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  the 
members  at  our  last  love-feast,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  many  of  otir  people  are 
living  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  favour  of 
God.    As  a  people,  however,  they  are  de- 
plorably ignorant ;   and  it   requires    no 
small  amount  of  efibrt  to  give  an  impetuft 
to  minds  that  have  had  very  little  to  think 
about,  btit  just  how  they  may  catch  the 
most  fish,  or  take  the  most  fur ;  for  these 
are  almost  the  on]y  subjects  for  thought 


among  them*  Some  new  elements  are 
liow  introduced — such  as  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground,  building  houseS)  and  the 
construction  of  rude  articles  of  furniture; 
and,  above  all,  a  knowledge  of  the  plan  of 
salvation.'*  The  addresses  at  the  Iotc- 
feast  were  taken  down  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, and  translated  into  ISnglish  by  the 
schoolmaster  on  the  station,  who  is  bim- 
jself  the  fruit  of  missionary  labour.  It  is 
deeply  impressive  to  observe  with  what 
earnestness  and  solemnity  some  of  the 
speakers  regarded  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  to  which  they  were  about 
to  be^  or  had  recently  been,  admitted. 
With  what  thankfulness  do  they  speak  ot 
the  means  of  grace,  after  their  long  ab- 
sence in  the  woods  on  their  hunting  expe- 
ditions !  and  what  encouragement  is  there 
to  go  on  in  the  good  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  them !  A  few  specimens  of 
these  addresses  will  be  read  with  interest. 
H.  R.  said—"  Since  I  heard  that  we  shonld 
commemorate  the  death  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ*  I  could  never  be  able 
to  sleep,  because  X  always  have  these 
things  in  remembrance.  I  was  so  earnest, 
that  I  did  sometimes  forget  to  attend  taj 
worldly,  labours.'*  J.  F.— "  I  will  just  re- 
late to  you  the  state  of  my  mind  in  few 
words.  I  have  wept  much  on  account  of 
my  sins.  I  have  been  seeking  hard  to 
obtain  pardon ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  fonnd 
what  1  sought  for,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
my  sins ;  so  sure  of  its  truth,  that  I  am 
enabled  to  testify  it  this  morning.  So 
earnest  was  I  when  1  heard  that  we  shall 
soon  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  I 
«ould  not  relish  my  food,  not  even  the  best 
of  my  food  ;  and  I  prfcy  to  God  to  giTC  me 
His  Holy  Spirit."  J.  C— "  I  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Saviour's  words,  where  He 
said,  '  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the 
way  which  leadeth  unto  life,'  etc;  but, 
thanks  be  to  God,  1  have  repented  of  mj 
sins,  and  am  more  enabled  to  rejoice  in 
His  pardoning  mercy  j  and  I  now  feel  that 
happiness  which  Christ  hath  purchased  bj 
His  death."  T.  B.— "  1  feel  thankful  to 
God,  my  MendS)  that  Be  still  spaced  zny 
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life,  to  fee  the  leturii  of  another  qiuur terly 
lueeting.  Daring  my  absence  this  winter 
from  this  station,  He  has  kept  me  from  all 
dangers ;  He  has  fed  me,  clothed  me,  and 
provided  me  all  things  I  enjoy ;  and  He 
has  brought  me  home  once  more,  to  hear 
His  most  holy  word,  and  to  ask  those 
blessings  which  I  need/'  J.  C—  **  My 
friends,  it  is  now  fifteen  years  since  I 
heard  the  trnths  of  Christianity.  I  em- 
braced them,  and  sought  the  pardon  of  my 
0ias  through  Christ,  weeping  and  wailing 
on  accottnt  of  my  sins.  I  shed  many 
tears,  and  God,  of  His  infinite  mercy, 
heard  my  prayers:  He  pardoned  all  my 
6ins  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  And  now,  I 
pray  to  onr  heavenly  Father  to  guide  me 
bj  His  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  only  safe 
gttide  to  hearen.*'  J.  E.— "  My  friends,  I 
will  also  relate  the  state  of  my  mind.  It 
is  with  the  fear  of  God  that  I  got  up  to 
declare  His  wonderful  dealings  with  me. 
1  feel  that  I  love  Him,  that  I  love  His 
word,  His  cause,  and  that  I  love  His 
people.  It  is  my  delight  to  do  good  to 
my  fellow -creatures,  both  in  spiritual 
and  temporal  things.  I  feel  delight  to 
talk  to  them  the  way  of  salvation.  I 
feel  great  interest  in  their  souls.  It  is 
m/  earnest  desire,  that  i^l  those  who  do 
not  know  the  Saviour,  may  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  ia  Jesus,  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  pardon  and  peace,  and  the 
salvation  of  their  sonls.  This  is  the  state 
of  my  soul ;  aad  may  He  enable  me  by 
His  grace  to  persevere  unto  the  end." 
Elizabeth  K. — "  During  the  past  quarter  *I 
have  often  been  sick ,  but  God  raised  me 
up  again,  and  blessed  be  His  holy  name. 
I  devote  myself  to  His  service — I  give  up 
all  my  heart  to  God ;  and  let  Him  do  with 
me  as  seemeth  good  in  His  sight."  J.  C. 
-7"  I  was  very  ignorant,  and  the  chief  of 
sinners;  but  I  knaw  that  God  is  veiy 
merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
goodness,  forgiving  iniqnity,  transgression, 
and  sin ;  and  He  will  in  no  wise  reject  the 
sinner  that  comes  to  Him.  He  has  saved 
me.  He  pardoned  all  my  sins  through 
Christ.  Before  I  felt  the  pardon  of  my 
sins,  I  was  never  happy ;  for  I  felt  the 
gnilt  and  condemnation  of  my  sins.  The 
load  of  sin  was  heavy  iu  my  heart ;  but 
^ow  I  feel  happy  in  serving  God;  but 
more  especially  I  feel  happy  to-day— so 
°appy,  that  I  am  not  able  to  describe  it." 
BUsabetk  R.— <«  I  do  not  feel  the  happiness 
that  yon  experience,  my  friends,  but  I  feel 
the  load  of  my  sins  in  my  heart — my  mind 
J8  dark  on  account  of  sin  ;  but  I  fled  to 
Christ,  at  His  table  to-day,  to  get  my  sins 
pardoned.  May  He  help  me  to  seek  this 
till  I  find  it"  Mary  E.— "  God  knows  all 
my  thooghtiy  aod^hears  aU  my  word«>  and 


there  is  nothing  hid  teom  Him ;  all  things 
are  open  in  His  sight.  I  acknowledge  and 
confess  my  sins  before  God,  while  I  have 
all  these  opportanities.  I  am  willing,  br 
His  grace,  to  give  up  all  sin,  to  seek 
His  face  while  He  may  be  found,  and  to 
obtain  the  salvation  of  -my  soul."  Maria 
H.^-^I  feel  that  'there  is  no  good  thins 
in  me.  I  feel  the  burden  of  my  sins.  1 
know  that  I  hare  broken  God*s  law,  that 
I  have  grieved  His  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  blessed 
be  God,  He  has  provided  a  remedy  for 
sin,  a  cure  for  sin-sick  souls ;  and  He  also 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  me. 
May  I  seek  Him."— Fanny  B.--"  I  thank 
God  for  His  care  over  me.  He  has  kept 
me  from  all  accidents  when  I  was  wander- 
ing in  the  woods  ;  and  He  has  brought  me 
home  once  more  to  see  the  return  of  this 
meeting.  I  have  sometimes  felt  very  un- 
happy this  winter,  especially  on  the  Lord's 
day — lon^ng  for  His  courts,  and  longing 
to  hear  His  word  preached ;  and  now  I 
feel  happy  to  see  the  thing  I  have  longed 
for,  and  I  do  feel  happy  while  partalung 
of  the  Lord's  supper. 


WESTEBN  AFBIOA. 

To  the  notice  of  the  death  of  the  HeiY, 
Daniel  West,  already  given,  we  may  add  a 
few  notices  respecting  his  funeral,  from 
one  of  the  missionaries.  The  mournful 
event  caused  a  deep  sensation  amongst  the 
members  of  our  Society  and  congregations 
at  Bathurst.  'Fhe  burial-ground  is  distant 
nearly  a  mile  from  our  obapel.  It  &s  usual, 
at  the  funeral  oi  any  one  of  note  in  onr 
Society,  when  there  is  generally  a  large 
attendance,  for  those  accompanying  the 
funeral,  procession,  to  sing  while  passing  to 
the  burial-ground.  The  singing  on  such 
occasions  usually  consists  of  favourite 
pieces,  some  of  them  in  broken  English,  of 
whidi  our  people  have,  a  large  number  in 
their  memories.  In  many  of  their  pieceay 
a  single  individual,  generally  a  female, 
sings  a  line  or  couplet  alone,  and  then  all 
join  in  chorus.  Believing  they  would  wish 
to  follow  this  custom,  I  intimated,  on  the 
funeral  procession  leaving  the  chapel,  that 
they  were  at  liberty  so  to  do.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  efifect  produced  on  my  mind^ 
by  their  strains  of  wild,  bnt  throughout, 
appropriate  and  affecting  music.  They 
sang  of  the  w<orth  and  precionsness  of  the 
Saviour  in  a  dying  hour ;  of  the  glories  of 
the  better  land ;  and,  as  though  addressing 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  one,  of  the  joys 
which  he  had  obtained  at  God*s  right  hand  ; 
of  their  determination,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  meet  him  there ;  of  his  having  left  home 
and  friends  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  cross  in 
their  own  native  heathen  land ;  of  his  hat 
log  £alkii  |^ari<msly  in  the  h»»t  of  the  coo-^ 
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flict ;  and  of  the  yictor's  crown  which  he 
had  obtained.  As  we  neared  the  burial- 
ground,  the  singing  ceased,  and  there  was 
a  solemn  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is 
difficult,  howeyer,  for  our  African  friends 
to  suppress  their  feelings ;  and,  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence,  one  of  the  women  corn- 
menced,  in  slow  and  broken  accents,  a 
well-'known  stanza,  which  is  chieflj  heard 
on  jubilant  occasions,  but  which  was  thrill- 
inglj  adapted  to  our  present  mournful 
circumstances,— 

<*  Here  we  tufiier  grief  and  pain. 
Here  we  meet  to  part  again, 
la  hearen  we  part  no  more." 


The  lines  were  taken  np  presently  by  the 
whole  assemblage,  and  seyeral  times  re- 
peated with  the  chorus, — 

"  O  that  will  be  JojAil,jojfa]«  joyful,  joyfn]. 
When  we  meet  to  part  no  more.*' 

The  efieet  was  orerwhelming ;  and  pro- 
duced feelings  which  would  not,  and  could 
not,  be  controlled.  We  came  in  riew  of 
the  open  graye,  some  of  us  weeping  ovtir 
the  memory  of  the  past,  and  some  singing 
of  the  joys  of  meeting  to  part  no  more; 
and,  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, we  committed  all  that  was  mortal  of 
our  honoured  Mend  to  the  tomb  l" 


UNITED  ^PBESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 
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BBTTBS  BUPPOBT  OF  THE  GOSPJU. 
MINISTBT. 

Mr  B.  MiUiAir,  one  of  the  conveners  of  this 
Scheme,  gave  iu  the  following  Beport  from 
the  committee : — » 

*'The  operations  of  the  committee  have 
been  directed,  during  the  past  year,  to  the 
work  of  visiting  congregations,  and  encoarag- 
ing  tbem  to  greater  liberality  in  the  support  of 
Gospel  ordinances.  The  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing good  meetings  on  week  days  has  consi- 
derably retarded  the  work  of  visitation,  com- 
pelling the  committee  to  wait  for  such 
opportunities  as  were  afforded  by  fast- days, 
etc.,  when  the  people  could  be  addressed  in 
large  numbers.  But,  notwithstanding  bin- 
derances,  at  least  one  hundred  congregations 
have  been  visited  since  last  meeting  of  Synod, 
principally  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Aberdeen, 
Annandale,  Berwick,  Bnchan,  Dundee,  Dun« 
fermline,  Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Glasgow,  Inver- 
ness, Kelso,  and  Melrose.  The  deputations 
have  been  generally  well  received,  and,  when 
a  good  meeting  could  be  got,  have  seldom 
failed  to  obtain  from  the  congregation  a  con- 
curring vote;  many  of  these  congregations 
being  under  pledge  to  raise  the  stipends  as 
soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  obsta- 
cles being  chiefly  congregational  debt,  or  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality  at  the  time  of 
the  visit.  Upon  the  whole,  the  committee  are 
convinced  that  the  work  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  meeting  with  congregations,  and 
that  not  once  only,  but  at  intervals  more  or 
less  distant.  Supplement  has  been  granted 
during  the  past  year  to  ten  additional  con- 
gregations; and  twenty-four  congregations 
have,  without  aid,  increased  their  stipends, 
showing  an  aggregate  advance  of  stipend 
upon  last  year  of  L.600.  This  is  the  advance 
for  one  year  ;  but  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment may  be  more  correctly  estimated  by  com- 


paring the  present  position  of  stipends  tuder 
L.150,  with  their  condition  in  18^  when  this 
committee  began  to  take  active  steps  for 
their  improvement.     Not  reckoning  those 
congregations  supplemented  by  the  Home 
Committee,  there  were,  in  1853 — 22  congre- 
gations whose  stipends  did  not  exceed  £.80 
— 32  above  L.80  and  liot  exceeding  L.90^€5 
above  L.90  and  not   exceeding   L.lOO-d*.' 
above  L.lOO  and  not  exceeding  L.110— ^ 
above  L.IIO  and  not  exceeding  L.120-30 
above  L.120  and  not  exceeding  L.13('»IS 
above  L.130  and  not  exceeding  L.140— Id  all, 
256  congregations  under  L.150,  and  167  of 
these  were  under  L.120.    There  are,  at  the 
present  time,  as  shown  by  statistics  recently 
obtained — 1  congregation  not  exceeding  L.70 
— 5  above  L.70  and  not  exceeding  L.S(M 
above   L.80   and   not   exceeding   L.90— 36 
above   L.90  and  not   exceeding  L.lOO— 32 
above  L.100  and  not  exceeding  L.nO— 1(K) 
above  L.llO  and  not  exceeding  L.120'-34 
above  L.120  and  not  exceeding  L.190-23 
above  L.130  and  not  exceeding  L.140— In  all, 
240  congregations  under  L.150,  and  63  of 
these  under  L.120.    It  wUI  be  seen  from  this 
comparative  statement,  that  84  congregations 
have  been  brought  up  to  the  lesser  mudaam 
of  L.120  and  a  manse,  whHe  the  number  of 
stipends  under  L.150  is  now  240,  instead  of 
of  256,  or  16  fewer  than  in  1853.    The  entire 
additional  amount  contributed  by  the  Church 
this  year  for  the  increase  of  stipends,  as  coni' 
pared  with  185^  will  stand  as  foJlows,  vif.  :— 
Amount  of  annual  collection,  L.800;  addi* 
tional  stipend  by  supplemented  congrega- 
tions to  meet  aid  given  by  the  committee, 
L.400;  additional  stipend  by  84  congrega- 
tions not  receiving  aid  from  the  committee, 
L.1,500;  total,  L.2710.    It  wiU  be  seen  from 
these  statements,  that  the  work  is  steadily 
progressing,  and  that  the  support  which  the 
scheme  recelTcs  from  tiie  Church  isnottobe 
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jodged  of  solely  by  the  amount  of  the  annual 
coilecUon,  bat  notice  must  also  be  taken  of 
the  sums  thus  added  by  theceng^regations  to- 
wards the  increase  ef  their  own  stipends.  The 
collection  for  1856  was  made  by  180  congre- 
gations; and  the  sum  collected  was  L.800, 
falling  short  of  the  previous  year  by  L.210. 
While  there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making:  this  collection  imperative,  yet  the 
object  is  one  of  such  importance  as  should 
lead  the  Synod  to  give  it  all  the  influ- 
eoce  of  their  urgent  reoemmendatlon.  A  few 
short  extracts  frem  the  reports  of  deputa- 
tions may  serve  to  bring  the  operations  of  the 
committee  more  dearly  before  the  Synod. 

'Visited  the  congregation  of on  the  Fast 

day.  The  deputies  held  their  meeting  after 
public  worship.  Members,  220;  stipend 
L.120;  no  debt ;  agreed  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion of  Synod,  viz.,  L.150  as  the  minimum 
stipend, and  otherwise  aid  thegeneral  scheme 
—a  very  pleasant  meeting.  Visited  the  con- 
gregation of ;   members,  810 ;   church 

free;  small  debt  on  the  manse,  which  was 
now  being  paid  off;  stipend,  L.  130;  received 
a  faroarable  response  to  the  addresses; 
agreed  to  aid  in  the  general  object;  and 
spontaneously  stated,  that  the  subject  of  sti- 
pend had  been  under  consideration,  and  likely 
Eoonto  be  raised  to  L.150.    Visited  the  con^ 

gregation  of »     Found  that  they  had 

raised,  some  time  ago,  a  splendid  church  and 
manse— the  greater  part  of  the  debt  having 
been  extinguished,  but  still  had  obligations 
left  to  the  extent  of  L.600.  There  are  up- 
wards ef  300  members.  The  stipend  is  L.llO. 
Anticipating  the  object  of  the  deputation, 
they  were  engaeed  in  liquidating  one  half  of 
the  debt,  with  the  view  of  raising  the  minis- 
ter's stipend  to  the  mtmmiim,  by  adding  to  his 
stipend  the  interest  which  would  thus  be 

saved.    'Visited  the  congregation  of ^  the 

minister  of  which  had  no  hope  that  the  depu- 
tation would  do  any  good,  but  only  wished 
they  might  do  no  harm.  Addressed  the  con- 
gregation at  great  length.  Found  it  to  con- 
sist of  214  members~«tipend  L.IOO.  The 
result  was  all  that  could  be  wished.  The 
congregation,  unanimously  and  formaUy,  re- 
solved to  raise  their  minister's  stipend  to  the 
minimam  of  L.120,  with  a  manse.'  These 
cases  may  suffice  to  show  the  procedure  of 
the  committee  in  the  work  of  visitation.  The 
depatations  were,  on  the  whole,  delighted  with 
the  spnit  which  the  congregations  manifested, 
and  relt  their  interest  in  me  churches  deep- 
ened and  warmed.  The  committee  regret 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  overtake  the 
work  committed  to  them  to  the  extent  they 
desired,  hot  they  anew  commend  the  object  to 
the  earnest  support  of  the  Synod,  and  of  the 
Church  at  large.  They  believe  diat  no  bet- 
ter means  can  be  adopted  for  promoting  the 
objects  of  this  committee,  than  those  now  in 
operation— viz.,  keeping  the  matter  constant- 
ly before  the  attention  of  the  Church,  and 
dealmg  with  congregations  individually' on 
the  subject;  only  this  must  be  done  with 
unremitting  regularity,  aad  will  require  the 
services  of  one  whose  time  will  be  ei^irely 
devoted  to  Uiia  and  otiier^home  ol^eots, 


vnder  the  superintendence  of  a  Home  Com- 
mittee." 

Mr  MiLLAK,  after  reading  the  report^ 
observed  that  the  spirit  of  liberality  through- 
out the  Church  was  now  better,  as  regarded 
the  support  of  Gospel  ordinances,  than  when 
the  committee  commenced  its  operations.  The 
committee,  in  approaching  congregations,  very 
seldom  found  anything  but  a  cordial  response. 
The  chief  hinderance  was,  the  habit  which  had 
long  prevailed,  of  supporting  Gospel  ordi- 
nances at  a  given  rate,  the  minority  of  the  sti- 
pends of  the  ministers  bemg  fixed  at  L.IOO, 
and  that  in  localities  where  tlie  members  of 
the  Church  were  liring  upon  an  income  much 
less  than  L.IOO.  The  difficulty  had  been,  to 
convince  the  people,  in  these  cases,  that  the 
necessities  of  ministers  were  such  as  to  re- 
ooire  a  larger  income.  When  the  case  was 
nirly  placed  before  the  congregations,  they 
were  willing  to  listen,  and  had  very  generally 
admitted,  not  only  that  the  circamstances  of 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as  such,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  required  an  altera- 
tion in  the  rate  of  support.  The  number  of 
congregrations  who,  withoot  aid  from  the  com- 
mittee, had  raised  their  ministers'  stipends, 
proved  clearly  that  this  spirit  was  spreading. 
The  amount  raised  by  the  collection  last  year 
fell  short,  by  L.210,  of  that  of  the  year  before. 
For  that  the  committee  itself  might  be  some- 
what to  blame,  in  not  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Synod  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  in  urging  individually  on  the  congre- 
gations to  make  the  collection.  However,  if 
a  congregation  had  raised  its  own  minister's 
stipend,  it  was  naturally  led  to  feel  satisfied, 
that  it  had  done  as  much  as,  perhaps,  in  a 
sense,  it  could  do;  and  theL.1500,  added  to 
stipends  in  cases  where  aid  had  not  been  re- 
ceived from  this  fund,  prove4  that  a  very 
great  deal  had  been  done  during  the  last  four 
years,  in  raising  the  stipends.  If  the  Synod 
could  see  its  way  to  make  the  collection  more 
imperative  than  at  present,  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  scheme,  and  would  bring  the 
matter  before  congregations  where  deputa- 
tions could  not  visit,  and  be  thereby  the 
means  of  keeping  up  the  interest,  and  pro- 
mote the  cause  generally  throughout  the 
Church.  An  allusion  was  made  in  the  Report 
to  the  committee's  inability  to  overtake  more 
cases  during  the  year.  This  was  regretted  by 
the  committee,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by 
the  conveners.  Had  they  been  able  to  do 
more,  ^it  would  have  been  done ;  but  they 
could  not  fully  estimate  the  great  amount  of 
work  necessary  for  such  a  scheme.  This  was, 
perhaps,  another  reason  why  the  Church 
should  have  it  in  her  power  to  command  the 
services  of  a  man  who  could  give  his  time 
wholly  to  this  and  kindred  work.  The  work 
would  atford  to  any  one  who  engaged  in  it 
the  greatest  pleasure.  There  was  no  work  in 
which  he  had  ever  engaged  with  greater  plea- 
sure than  this,  firom  the  reception  which  he 
met  with  on  all  hands,  and  nrom  the  spirit 
which  was  evinced. 

Dr  G.  JoHNSTOir,  as  a  member  of  committee, 
said  he  might  be  permitted  to  state,  that  he 
thought  the  Court  would  be  highly  gratified 
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by  the  character  of  the  report  which  had  jost 
been  read,  and  the  success  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  labours  of  the  comniittee  during 
the  past  year.  There  was  only  one  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  refer,  and  that  was,  the 
growinf;  interest  that  the  congr^ations  gene- 
rally tiiroughout  their  body  were  beginning 
to  feel  in  tiie  promotion  of  the  temporstl  com- 
fort of  their  ministers.  Not  only  had  this 
committee  been  the  meana  of  augmenting,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  stipends  of  many 
in  connection  with  their  body,  but  there  bad 
been  a  proportionate  sum  voluntarily  added 
alHO  by  congregations ;  and  the  visits  of  the 
different  deputies  to  the  different  congrega- 
trous  had  had  the  effect  of  bringing  before 
the  mind  of  the  people  the  duty  of  support- 
ing the  ministry,  and  that,  he  beiiered,  in  a 
way  in  which  it  had  never  been  presented 
before ;  and  in  this  way  the  great  scriptural 
principle  of  supporting  the  Gospel  ministry 
was  becoming  more  deeply  felt  by  the  differ- 
ent ctmgregatious  of  which  the  Church  was 
composed.  The  committee  regretted  they 
had  not  been  able  to  overtake  the  whole 
Church  in  the  visits  made,  as  it  was  their 
wish  to  visit  every  congregation,  whatever  be 
the  amount  of  stipend  received  by  the  minis- 
ter, or  whatever  might  be  the  interest  which 
they  felt  in  behalf  of  the  cause  to  promote 
the  temporal  comfort  of  the  ministry,  so  that 
all  tlie  congregations  together  might,  if  pos- 
sible, stand  up  and  feel  as  one  in  this  matter 
— that  the  strong  might  help  the  weak,  and 
the  prosperous  might  come  forward  and  give 
help  to  those  who  are  not  in  such  prosperous 
circumstances.  It  was  very  delightful  to 
find,  that  in  almost  every  single  instance  iu 
which  visits  had  been  made  to  congregations, 
the  deputies  were  most  cordially  received, 
and  that  the '  congi^gations,  almost  univer* 
sally,  most  cheerfully  supported  the  condn- 
t«ioii6  which  they  had  to  place  before  them. 
Mr  Millan's  efforts  had  been  beyond  all  praise, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  the  Church  ever  to 
i-epay  that  gentleman  the  debt  of  gratitude 
that  they  owed  to  him  for  his  generous,  de- 
voted, aud  unremunerated  exertions,  except 
in  the  sense  of  his  having  tlie  deep  satisfac- 
tion, which  he  believed  no  man  could  deprive 
Mr  Mil  Ian  of,  that  he  had  been  the  instrument 
of  doing  so  much  for  the  comfort  and  usefuU 
uess  of  so  many  ministers  in  the  Church. 

Air  Ross,  Aberdeen  (elder),  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  Report ;  and  that  the  special 
thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  com- 
Tnittee,  and  especially  to  Mr  Millan  and  Mr 
Melvin,  the  conveners.  No  one  who  knew 
the  arduous  and  very  onerous  duties  per- 
formed by  the  conveners,  and  especially 
when  they  bore  in  mind  that  these  individu- 
als were  engaged  in  business  of  their  own, 
which  required  a  very  great  amount  of  time, 
but  must  feel  that  they  were  deeply  indebted 
to  these  gentlemen  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  discharged  the  trust  committed  to 
them  by  the  Synod ;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
office-bearers  now  present  would  seek  to  emu- 
late their  example;  and  if  a  titlie  of  their 
energy  and  spirit  were  infused  into  the 
office-bearers     generally     throughout    the 


Church,  ft  Tery  diff^erent  result  woold  be 
manifested. 

Mr  NicoL,  in  aecondiog  the  moUoD,8aid 
he  would  like  if  an  addition  had  been  made 
to  it,  to  the  effect,  that  a  system  of  regula- 
tions should  be  ftamed  fur  the  guidaoce  of 
the  eommitt^,  as  he  thoqght  tliat  was  neces- 
sary. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  the  following  committee  were  re-appoiat- 
ed,  with  power  to  prosecute  the  objects  ooo- 
templated  in  the  scheme  :— 

Dr  George  Johnston,  Andrew  RoberUoo, 
J.  B.  Johnsume,  John  Rankine,  J.  R.  M'Gavin, 
Wm.  M'Donald,  ministers;  James  M'Millao, 
David  Morton,  Jobu  Brown,  James  Marehali, 
T.  J.  Dunn,  James  Alexjinder,  Wm.  Turoer, 
Wm.  Tait,  Alex.  Cuthbert,  Wm.  Melvin,  Joho 
M'Innes,  Robert  Miilan,  eiders.  Bebert  Mil- 
Ian,  convener. 

A6BD  AND  INriRM  MINISTERS*  SCHEHB. 

Professor  M'Michaei.  gave  in  the  report 
from  the  committee  on  this  scheme.  Tiu 
committee  recorded  their  deep  sense  of  gra- 
titude to  the  Church,  and  above  all  to  Hik 
who  inspires  every  good  thon^^ht,  and  qoa]i> 
fies  for  every  benevolent  action.  Tlie  gene- 
rosity  manifested  to  this  Scheme  has  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  its  moat  sanguine  frieods. 
Its  success  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  histurr 
of  the  denomination ;  and  indicates  the  ar- 
rival of  a  period,  when  great  enterprises  nu; 
be  enterea  upon,  without  apprehensions  of  a 
disastrous  failure.  It  throws  a  gleam  of  so* 
9hine  upon  the  future,  as  well  as  upon  tk 
past.  *'  AH  things  are  possible  to  him  thst 
believeth."  The  liberality  has  not  been  alto- 
gether confined  to  the  Diiited  Church,  ba 
^w  instances,  subscriptiona  have  been  spoo* 
taneousjy  made  by  persons  who  did  not  be- 
long to  her  communion.  Among  the  sub- 
scribers there  are  members  of  the  Free  aijd 
Established  Churches,  Baptists,  Coogrega- 
tionalists,  and  Episco{»alian8.  These  dcDa- 
tions  do  not  perhaps  exceed  L.200;  but  the 
fact  deserves  honourable  mention,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  Christian  sympathy  with  tbii 
movement.  The  amount  subscribed  from  all 
sources  is  L.17,044,  Ss.  2d. ;  of  which  ^Q 
ministers  have  contributed  L.2057,  lis.  b 
addition  to  this,  L.12e,  £s.  have  been  sub- 
scribed in  the  form  of  annual  donations.  U 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  Iiowever,  that  the  re- 
sources of  tlie  Church  ai-e  yet  exhausted. 
The  opposite  is  the  case.  No'more  than  2^7 
congregations  have  contributed  in  their  col- 
lective capacity.  A  minority  of  the  congre- 
gations have  up  to  Uiis  date  made  no  com- 
bined effort,  though  in  some  of  them  persooal 
subscriptions  have  been  obtained  to  a  coo- 
siderable  amount.  This  delay  has  been 
occasioned  by  local  and  temporary  cansef, 
such  as  the  liquidation  or  extinction  of  debt, 
the  erection  of  a  new  place  of  worship*  or  t^' 
promotion  of  some  missior«ary  or  beoeToieot 
agency  which  demanded  priority  of  effort 
And,  as  a  number  of  the  congregations  still 
unreported,  occupy  a  promineitt  position  'tf 
sixe,  aud  wealth,  and  Christian  acti?ity,  it  ^ 
surely  reasonable  to  c<»iclttd€^  that  a  Ivg* 
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increase  will  be  realised  in  tlie  towrw  of  the 
next  six  months.  It  is  not,  indeed)  expected 
Uiat  the  capital  fund  will  this  year  reach 
L.30,000,  which  is  probably  the  lowest  sum 
required  to  place  tliis  Scheme  upon  sach  a 
basis  as  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  Aur* 
tber  appeals ;  bat  it  may  reach  this  amount 
ID  a  Tery  short  time.  Why  should  the  work 
cease?  In  conseqaetice  of  so  many  conyrre- 
nations  not  having  as  yet  contributed  to  this 
fand,  the  committee  do  not  deem  it  expedient 
at  present  to  ask  an  annual  donation  from 
the  churches  as  a  whole.  Their  idea  of  future 
operations  may  be  thus  stated:  They  are 
averse  to  iixed  rates,  and  would  simply  re- 
commend an  annual  contribution  of  not  less 
thai)  one  pound  from  each  congregation. 
The  surplus,  aftor  payment  of  the  current 
animities,  will  be  applied  to  the  General 
Fuud,  until  even  this  voluntary  offering  be 
uu  longer  needed.  But,  for  the  reason  now 
meutioned,  they  do  not  advise  the  adoption 
of  tliis  plan,  until  the  next  meeting  of  Synod. 
Wiien  should  the  annuities  be  granted? 
Considering  the  uncertainty  of  human  life, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
10  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Scheme,  the 
committee  would  suggest,  that  the  Hrst  half- 
yearly  payment  be  made  on  tiie  1st  January 
1858,  and  the  second  half-yearly  payment  on 
the  iHt  July  of  the  same  year.  The  Jubilee 
Testimonial  of  Professor  Brown  had  int 
creased  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  to 
1.685.  The  family  of  the  late  X>r  Heugh  of 
Glasirow,  per  John  Heugh,  Esq.,  Manchester, 
resolved  to  add  an  equal  sum.  This  made  it 
Ll37i).  In  addition  to  this' munificent  dooa^ 
tiou,  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Leckie  of  Peebles  sub* 
scribed  LlOO  to  this  special  fond,  irrespective 
of  their  own  personsd  contributions  to  the 
General  Fund.  It  is  now  about  L.ldOO* 
The  trustees  of  this  Testimonial  Fund  will 
itame  a  minister,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
tlie  Synod.  The  report  then  submitted  for 
the  Synod's  consideration  certain  regulations 
vhieh  the  committee  deemed  necessary,  in 
addition  to  those  formerly  approved  for  the 
praitieal  working  of  the  Scheme.  The  ad«> 
ditional  re(;ulations,  as  finally  adopted,  are 
iu  follows  :» 

"  Vll.  That  as  the  object  of  this  fund  is  not 
to  supersede  the  efforts  of  individual  congre- 
frations,  in  making  provision  for  their  aged 
or  infirm  minister,  no  grant  shall  be  made, 
until  the  committee  have  maturely  considered 
iili  the  circumstances  of  the  ease. 

'*  VIU.  That  every  minister  who  loses  hlB 
ecclesiastical  status  in  this  Church,  either  by 
^withdrawing  from  her  communion,  or  by  being 
«uspended^  deposed,  or  cut  off  from  her  fel- 
lowship by  any  of  the  judicatories,  or  who  may 
emii^rate  from  the  country,  shall  cease  to 
nave  any  claims  against  the  fund.  Or  should 
any  ininister  emigrate,  he  shall  not  receive  an 
aiiQuity,  until  the  case  has  been  spectalLy 
t'uusidered  by  the  committee.  Removal  to  a 
^oreiifn  country,  by  medical  advice,  not  to  be 
vousidered  as  emigration. 

"IX.  That  no  mmister  shall  have  legal  right, 
for  which  he  ipay  proee^Hi^  i&  •  <uvil  eour^ 


either  to  have  an  annuity  awarded  to  him,  or 
for  the  continuance  thereof." 

It  was  also  explained  that  the  minimnm 
stipend,  as  statea  in  Bule  III.,  was  L.130^ 
with  a  manse. 

After  reading  the  report,  Dr  M'Micrabi. 
stated  that,  when  the  idea  of  a  clerical  lisfe 
of  subscribers  was  first  mooted,  he  had  made 
a  calculation  that  L.2000  would  be  raised 
from  the  ministers  akine ;  and  he  was  happy 
to  state  that  432  ministers  had  contributed 
L.57,  lis.  more  than  he  had  calculated.  Many 
ministers  bad  contributed  out  of  their  deep 

goverty.  No  more  than  257  congregations 
ad  contributed  in  Uieir  collective  capacity. 
More  than  one*half,  therefore,  had  not  con- 
tributed.  He  would  like  if  there  were  not  a 
single  congregation  in  the  whole  body  that 
refrained  from  giving  some  sum,  be  it  small 
or  great.  The  large  churches  they  would 
expect  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth  and  numbers.  Thev  did  not  expect 
large  sums  from  the  small  and  poor  con- 
gregations, but  if  they  were  small  or  poor 
that  was  a  bad  reason  for  giving  nothing  at 
all.  The  work  might  be  completed  this  year, 
fiome  congregations  might  imagine  timt,  be^ 
cause  they  had  a  young  and  active  minister^ 
it  would  therefore  be  a  long  time  before  ther 
would  require  to  ask  for  support  from  this  funa* 
That,  however,  did  not  hold  good  always.  A 
young  minister  might  soon  become  infirm ; 
and  tlie  younger  he  was  when  he  became  in- 
firm, the  longer  and  the  heavier  would  be  the 
4}urden  on  tlie  congregation  with  which  he 
was  connected.  Suppose  a  congregation  re- 
fused to  contribute  to  this  fund ;  their  minister 
becomes  infirm ;  they  come  up  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  say — *'  We  are  in  great  distress, 
and  we  hope  you  will  give  us  an  annuity  of 
L.50  or  L.60  to  help  us  in  our  emergency.** 
^ow,  if  the  committee,  looking  back  on  the 
list  of  those  who  hud  8ul«cribed  to  this  fund, 
found  that  the  congregation  had  not  given 
one  farthing,  it  would  be  a  very  awkward, 
painful,  and  humiliating  position  foranv  con- 
gregation to  be  so  situated ;  and  it  would  bo  a 
matter  of  perfect  equity  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  turn  round  and  say — '*  You  re- 
fused to  help  the  fund,  and  therefore  you 
have  no  claim,  and  cannot  receive  anything.*' 
He  believed  that  the  committee,  even  in  that 
case,  would  act  on  higlier  principles,  and  say, 
"Tou  have  done  wrong;  but  we  shall  take 
Christian  vengeance,  and  heap  coals  of  fire 
upon  your  head.  There  is  the  money;  go 
home^  repent  of  your  sins,  and  act  in  a  better 
spirit  in  time  to  come."  The  family  of  the  late 
Dr  Heugh  of  Glasgow  had  given  to  the  testi- 
monial of  Dr  Brown  the  sum  of  L.685.  He 
■had  the  pleasure  in  Manchester,  a  few  montlia 
ago,  of  meeting  with  Mr  Heugh,  and  the  idea 
of  that  gentleman  deserved  to  be  mentioned 
to  his  honour.  It  was  this—"  My  father  and 
Dr  Brown  w^re  very  old  and  intimate  friends. 
Had  my  father  been  alive,  he  would  have 
Jiked  to  give  the  same'  sum  as  Dr  Brown. 
He  is  now  dead ;  but,  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
we  are  desirous  to  act  as  he  would  have  done 
in  similar  circumstances."  This  was  moat 
Akoneurable  to  Dr  Heugh's  fiunily. 
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Dr  Bbowr  of  Dalkeith  Mid,  he  was  sure 
the  members  of  Synod  were  aDtmated  by  one 
feeling  on  hearing  the  gratifying  report  and 
9tatement  to  which  they  had  jost  listened. 
They  were  at  one  in  adoring  the  grace  be- 
stowed npon  the  Church  in  this  matter.  The 
result  had  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  ex* 
pectations.    The  large  snm  of  L.17,000  was 
now  before  them ;  bat  he  thought  that  they 
might  reckon  that  at  this  moment  they  had 
L.20,000^  upon  the  interest  of  which  they 
could  act,  as  many  congregations  had  only 
recently  taken  action,  and  their  contributions 
had  yet  to  come  in.    The  committee,  at  a  for* 
mer  Synod,  had  expressed  it  as  their  belief^ 
that  in  this  cause  there  would  be  awakened 
more  fully  the  sympathies  of  the  Church,  and 
that  the  liberality  of  the  Church  would  be 
drawn  forth  in  its  behalf  next  to  the  mission 
cause ;  and  the  report  jost  read  fully  justified 
the  confidence  which  had  been  then  express- 
ed.   This  was  liberality  after  a  new  fashion; 
and  there  was  this  circumstance  to  impart  to 
it  additional  gratification,  viz. — ^that  large  as 
was  the  sum  raised,  their  missionary  and 
other  schemes,  so  far  from  suffering,  were 
now  more  large  and  liberal  this  year.    It  was 
customary,  on  receiving  a  report,  to  pass  a 
resolution  expressive  of  th^ir  gratification; 
and  it  had  b^ome  almost  a  formal  thing  to 
rive  thanks  to  committee  and  to  conveners. 
Now,  if  ever  there  was  a  cause  when  thanks- 
giving was  more  than  a  form,  it  was  in  this 
particular  case.    He  did  not  know  when  a 
committee  had  ever  presented  a  report  in  re- 
gard to  which  so  emphatic  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  needed,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  their 
strong  feeliiigfs,  and  especially  to  testify  their 
sense  of  the  services  of  the  convener,  Dr 
M'Michael,  to  whom  a  vote  doubly  emphatic 
was  necessary.    Dr  M*Michael  had  thrown 
his  whole  soul  into  this  matter.    His  perse- 
verance, kindliness  of  disposition,  and  discre- 
tion, had  been  very  remarkable,  as  was  shown 
in  the  appeal  which  he  made  to  ministers,  to 
congregations,  and  to  other  parties ;  and  to 
him,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  or  rathef 
than  to  all  besides,  he  thought,  the  Synod 
were  under  obligation  in  this   matter,    fie 
had  no  doubt  that  Dr  M^Michael  regarded 
himself  rewarded  by  the  condition  of  thingp 
'which  he  had  been  enabled  to  report,  and  it 
must  be  a  lasting  source  of  satisfaction  to 
him  to  know  that  his  name  was  now  linked 
-with  a  fond,  which,  for  years  to  come,  and 
fori^es  they  hoped,  would  continue  to  give 
relief  to  their  Church,  and  comfort  and  suc- 
cour to  their  aged  and  infirm  ministers  ;  and 
which,  while  accomplishing  this,  would  serve 
to  show  the  devotedness    and  seal    of  Dr 
M^Michael,  and  the  liberalitv  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  report.     He  begged  to  move 
that  the  report  be  received  ;  that  thanks  be 
given  to  the  committee  for  their  diligence; 
and  that  a  special  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to 
Dr  M'Michael,  the  convener,  for  the  great 
and  successful  exertions  made  by  him  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  this  scheme. 

Dr  M*Kerbow  said  he  had  now  been  a 
member  of  this  court  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  had  lieard  many  reports  given  in 


during  that  time.  Many  of  these  were  of  ut 
exce^Ungly  gratifying  nature ;  but  he  never 
heard  a  report  in  this  or  any  other  eoort 
with  which  he  was  connected  that  gave  him 
such  unfeigned  pleasure  as  that  to  which  he 
bad  just  listeneo.  All  of  them,  he  thoogfat, 
expected  that  their  people  would,  genenllr 
speaking,  respond  to  the  apped  made  to 
them ;  but  few,  if  any  of  them,  expected  snch 
a  liberal  response  as  had  been  given.  Thej 
had  here  a  striking  proof  of  the  existence  of 
Christian  principle  within  the  hearts  of  their 

Eeople.  He  also  felt  much  gratified  by  what 
ad  been  given  by  the  ministers ;  and  when 
be  thought  of  the  amount  of  some  of  their 
stipends,  he  knew  it  must  have  been  gim 
from  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  and  must  have  occasioned  an 
abridgment  of  their  own  comforts  and  neces- 
sities. This  fond  would,  he  trusted,  continue 
to  exist  and  to  increase,  until  they  had  a 
sufficient  sum  to  allow  every  minister  who 
was  called  upon  to  retire  from  his  dntythat 
would  soothe  his  declining  years,  after  his 
life,  his  time,  and  his  strength,  had  been 
spent  in  his  Master's  service,  and  in  promot- 
ing the  best  interests  of  his  people.  Dr 
M'Kerrow  then  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
what  was  said  by  Dr  Brown  as  to  the  labours 
of  the  committee,  and  especially  of  Dr  M'Mi- 
chael,  and  concluded  by  cordially  seconding 
the  motion. 

Dr  M'Kelvie  said  he  might  be  ezcnsedn 
making  a  remark  in  reference  to  the  contri- 
butions to  this  Church  in  general.  Itlu<| 
struck  him  that,  of  all  the  denominations  of 
the  country,  fewer  leg^acies  were  lefk  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  than  to  anj 
other.  This  might  come  to  be  an  hononr, 
when  they  reflected  that  it  showed  that  do 
influence  had  been  used  in  oonnection  with 
dying  beds,  and  such  like ;  but  he  tbonght 
it  was  deserving  the  consideration  of  maoyoi 
their  friends,  whether  they  might  not  re- 
member the  claims  of  snch  a  fond  as  this  id 
making  bequests.  He  heartily  approved  of 
the  motion. 

Mr  CooPBB  of  Fala  sidd  the  report  was  a 
dear  evidence  of  what  their  Church  vas  able 
to  do  when  a  good  cause  was  put  before  their 
people,  and  it  also  showed  how  much  a  sing « 
individual  might  originate;  for  this  whole 
matter  was  originated  in  the  Presbytery  witti 
which  he  was  connected,  by  a  vonng  brother 
—Mr  Robert  Dick  Duncan— who  had  taka 
very  little  part  in  public  matters.  He  ougiit 
be  allowed  to  state,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
ference to  Dr  Heugh  in  the  report,  that  tbat 
revered  man  once  said,  in  a  conversatw 
that  if  he  had  been  a  young  man,bewooi(i 
verv  willingly  have  devoted  his  energies  to 
such  a  scheme  as  this. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  io. 

The  Moderator,  in  conveying  the  tha^ 
of  the  Synod  to  Dr  M*Mwhael,  said-^l  tea 
very  happy  indeed  at  being  at  present  in  tw 
chair,  and  at  having  you  standing  in  sacfi| 
position  before  me.  As  my  colleague  in  tM 
professorate,  I  rejoice  that  it  has  faiieo  M 
lot  to  return  you  the  thanks  of  this  coortiw 
the  great  and  honoorable  work  yon  m 
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done  dnrioff  the  past  year.  I  am  sure  that 
any  expression  of  thanks  on  my  part,  or  on 
the  part  of  the  Synod,  is  so  far  superfluous. 
Year  own  conscience  will  reward  you.  You 
have  the  high  satisfiiction  of  feeling?  that  yon 
have  done  somewhat,  and  have  done  tliat 
lomewhat  well,  for  the  temporal  prosperity 
of  the  members  of  this  Church.  I  am  sore 
we  all  feel  heartfelt  thankfulness  to  you ;  and 
this  feeling  is  so  strong,  that  everyone  would 
like  to  sp^  upon  this  point.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  we  all  join  in  giving  you  a  hearty 
Tote  of  thanks  for  the  great  and  important 
work  which  you  have  accomplished.  But 
there  is  another  portion  of  the  Church,  not 
represented  here  to«day,  in  which  you  have 
a  deep  interest — I  refer  to  the  wives  and 
daaghters  of  the  ministers.  I  refer  to  those 
who  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  what  you 
hare  done;  or,  to  use  Scriptural  language, 
the  women  who  remain  at  Dome,  and  who 
shall  divide  the  prey  which  you  have  so 
handsomely  collected.  The  situation  in  which 
yoQ  are  placed  is  a  novelty.  The  whole 
scheme  is  a  novelty  in  our  Church — a  blessed 
Dovelty.  You  have  inaugurated  a  new  era ; 
and  many  years  after  this,  when  the  results 
of  this  fund  shall  have  cheered  many  a 
heart  and  many  a  minister's  fireside,  those 
who  enjoy  it  shall  rise  up  and  call  yon 
blessed. 

Dr  M'MiCHAEL,  in  acknowledging  the  vote, 
said  his  feelings  were  too  strong  for  utter- 
ance. He  had  gone  through  a  good  deal  of 
work  in  connection  with  this  scheme,  but  he 
had  felt  it  to  be  a  hibonr  of  love ;  and  had 
been  more  than  compensated  for  any  exer- 
tions he  had  made,  as  his  heart  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly refreshed,  and  his  £uth  in  the 
Chnrch  very  innch  increased.  He  felt  that 
they  had  not  given  sufficient  credit  to  the 
liberality  and  Christian  principle  in  their  de- 
nomination, and  that  they  ought  to  look  for 
greater  things  than  had  hitherto  been  done. 

It  was  afterwards  announced,  that  eontri- 
butions  had  come  in,  increasing  the  fund  to 
nearly  L.18,000 ;  and  that  the  convener  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  trustees  of  the  Fer- 
guson Bequests,  enclosing  L.600  for  the 
icheme. 

BROWN  TESTIMONIAL — FIBST  ANNUITANT. 

Dr  Thomson,  in  reference  to  that  part  of 
the  report  bearing  upon  Dr  Brown's  testi- 
monial, said,  Dr  Brown's  trustees  wished  to 
place  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Synod ;  and  he  proposed  that  they  should 
appoint  a  small  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
Dominating  an  individual  to  derive  the  benefit 
of  the  fund,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Bynod. 

Dr  John  BaowN  said,  it  gave-  him  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  testi- 
monial fund  could  be  now  put  in  operation, 
as  he  did  not  expect  that  he  should  live  to 
Me  that  day.  The  circumstances  by  which 
they  had  been  brought  huto  this  position  were 
gratifying  to  his  feelings  beyond  his  power 
of  otteranoe.  A  munifieent  contribution  by 
a  private  friend,  to  the  amount  of  L.20,  was 
made;  then  a  very  munificent  donation  of 


L.100  was  made  by  the  fiunilr  of  his  late 
highly  esteemed  and  beloved  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Leckie  of  Peebles;  then,  last  of 
all,  and  that  which  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  the|family  of  Dr  Heugh 
— the  family  of  one  of  the  most  intimate 
and  beloved  friends  he  ever  had— were  kind 
enough  to  come  forward  and  to  unite  to  give 
a  sum  equal  to  vrhat  had  been  contributed 
from  the  Jubilee  Fund— L.685.  Dr  Heugh 
and  I  (said  Dr  Brown)  have  had  sweet  com- 
munion, in  many  ways,  in  doing  our  Master's 
work,  when  he  lived;  and  it  is  a  delightful 
thought  to  me  that  he  and  I,  beyond  the 
grave,  are  to  continue  to  work  together  in 
the  service  of  that  Master  whom  we  so  much 
loved  and  adored.  The  more  I  reflect  upon 
it,  the  more  perfectly  am  I  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  thing  has  been  arranged. 
I  wish  the  fund  to  continue  to  support,  and  to 
be  an  annuity  to  one  aged  emeritus  minister ; 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  nothing  now  remains 
for  the  Synod  but  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
name  an  individual,  the  infirmities  and  wants 
of  whose  declining  years  shall,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  relieved  by  it.  The  only  feeling  of 
regret  I  have  is,  that,  owin^f  to  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  fund,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  call  it  the  Brown  and  Heugh  Testimonial. 

Mr  Thomas  asked,  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  and  to 
revive  the  names  of  both  their  esteemed  and 
revered  Withers  every  time  that  a  vacancy 
occurred,  and  an  individual  was  appointed  to 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  fund. 

Dr  Smart  said,  it  would  be  perfectly  com- 
petent, in  accepting  the  fund  and  in  ad- 
ministering it,  to  enter  it  upon  their  records 
under  the  name  now  suggested  by  Dr  Brown. 

Dr  Bbown  said,  he  would  also  like,  if  it 
was  possible,  to  have  the  name  of  Mr  Leckie 
mentioned. 

The  following  committee  were  then  ap- 
pointed, in  terms  of  Dr  Thomson's  motion, 
to  nominate  the  first  annuitant  ou  the  Brown 
Testimonal  Fund : — 

Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  Dr  M'Michael, 
Dr  Robson,  Dr  Harper,  Dr  Paterson.  Dr 
Thomson,  convener. 

This  committee,  after  deliberation,  reported 
that  they  had  unanimously  agreed  to  nominate 
the  Rev.  Henry  Thomson,  D.D.,  minister  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  congregation  of 
Penrith.  It  was  mentioned  that  Dr  Thomson 
was  the  oldest  minister,  save  one,  on  the  roll 
of  the  Synod;  that  he  was  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fifty-ei^ht 
year  of  his  ministry ;  that  he  was  incapable, 
through  increasing  frailty,  for  the  discharge 
of  his  pastorate;  that  arrangements  were 
being  made  for  supplying  him  ;iRth  a  col- 
league, and  that  the  soccess  and  even  the 
practicability  of  these  arrangements  depended 
on  some  such  provision  as  was  now  proposed ; 
that  Dr  Thomson's  worldly  circumstances 
brought  him  entirely  within  the  range  of  the 
Aged  Ministers*  Fund;  and,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  when  it  was  considered  that,  during 
all  his  long  roinistxy,  he  had  borne  not  only 
an  unblemished  reputation,  but  a  character 
of  high  positive  excellence,  the  committee 
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could  not  doubt  that  the  nomination  would 
meet  with  the  unanimous  and  eordial  ap- 
proval of  the  Synod.  It  was  imiiossible  not 
to  confi^ratulate  the  Synod  on  the  fact  that» 
in  the  first  instance  iu  which  any  part  of  the 
fund  had  been  operated  upon,  they  had  an 
illustration  of  the  various  forms  in  whii  h  it 
was  likely  to  work  for  ^ood.  Not  only  wt-re 
facilities  provided  for  a  new  settlement  at 
Penrith,  but  other  insuperable  obstacles  had 
been  removed,  while  the  baud  of  the  Synod 
was  thus  held  out  to  place  a  soft  pillow 
beneath  a  hoary  head  that  had  ever  beea 
found  in  the  way  of  riiphteoosness.  The 
Ratification  to  Dr  Thomson,  on  receivinff 
intelligence  of  the  arrangement,  would  be 
^eat;  and  there  was  just  one  other  party  to 
whum.  the  gratification  would  be  higher  and 
^purer  still — namely,  Dr  Brown,  and.  the 
families  of  Dr  Heugh,  Mr  Leckie,  and  others^ 
who  had  contributed  to  make  up  this  part  of 
the  fund—according  to  the  principle,  which 
every  true  Christian  heart  could  interpret 
for  itself,  that  "  it  was  yet  more  blessed  to 
^ive  tiian  to  receive." 

The  decision  of  the  committee  was  nnanU 
mously  approved.  / 

EXAMINATION  OF  8T0DENTS  ENTEBIKO  THE 

HALL. 

An  overture  was  read  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow,  proposing  the  appointment  of  a 
board  to  unite  with  presbyteries  in  examining 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall; 
the  examination  to  comprehend  written  as 
well  as  oral  answers.  After  reasoning,  it  was 
moved,  (I)  That  the  overture  be  rejected. 
It  was  also  moved,  (2)  That,  waiving  discus- 
sion of  the  overture  for  the  present,  the 
Synod  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  report.  The  second  motion 
carried,  and  in  terms  of  it  the  Synod  af^ 
pointed  the  following  committee : — 

Dr  W.  Johnston,  W.  Marshall,  J.  B.  John- 
ston, G.  Jeffrey,  Dr  Smith,  T.  Finlaysou,  W. 
Bruce,  D.  Thomas,  Dr  Mackelvie,  W.  Bec- 
kett, and  Dr  Taylor,  ministers;  and  J.  Peddie, 
J.  H.  Toung,  and  W.  Duncan,  elders;  with 
the  Professors  of  Theology,  ex  offiaU.  Jh 
Taylor,  convener. 

SCHOLARSHIP  SCHEME. 

Dr  Robertson  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Scholarships.  Last  year,  61 
University  students  had  competed,  of  whom 
25  obtained  scholarships  of  L.IO  each.  The 
funds  had  been.raised  witliout  difficulty.  The 
permanent  fund  had  been  increased  by  L.i500, 
contributed  by  friends  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land; while  tJie  Trustees  of  the  Ferguson 
Bequest  Fund  had  voted  L.1000  towards  it. 
The  Synod  adopted  the  report,  tlianked  the 
committee,  and  reappointed  it  as  follows : — 

The  Professors  of  Theology,  Rev.  John 
I«amb,  John  Rer,  William  Pringle,  W.  B. 
Bobertson,  Wm.  Allan,  John  Edmondf  Wm. 
Thomson,  T.  Finlayson,  David  Croom,  John 
SymingtjOU,  Geoi*ge  C.  Hutton»  Pr  Robertson, 
Kobert  S.  Scott,  William  Bruce,  Dr  Robert 
Frew,  Dr  James  Taylor,  J,  h,  Aikman,  Henry 
<;alderwoo4.  Alex.  M'JUfpd*  J*  3.  |CidBt9«, 


William  M'Laren,  ministers ;  Menn  J.  II. 
Young,  James  Peddie,  James  Gray,  elders. 
Bev.  Dr  Bobertson,  convener. 

petitions  for  aid  from  siNon  ruRp. 

Petitions  were  received  from  foar  xjrfj 
ministers,  craving  aid  Arom  the  Synod  Fari<l. 
On  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  ui 
consider  these  petitions,  a  grant  of  L.35  in% 
Toted  to  one  applicant^  L.30  to  eaoh  of  two 
others,  and  L.20  to  the  fourth,  making  L.115 
inaU. 

ADDRESS  ON  FAMILY  WOBSHIP. 

Mr  8.  Stitt,  elder,  Birkenhead,  in  mme 
and  by  request  of  a  large  nomber  of  eitim 
suggested  that  the  Synod  should  issue  .in 
Address  on  the  duty  and  benefits  of  Family 
Worship.  The  suggestion  was  cordiallY 
adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare and  issue  the  address,  while  ministers 
were  recommended  to  call  the  special  att«>ii- 
tion  of  cong^regiitions  to  the  subject  The 
following  is  the  committee :-~ 

Mr  Thomas,  Dr  Rohson,  Dr  Lindnar,  Dr 
Harper,  Mr  Steven,  J.  B.  Kidston.  Dr  Rub- 
son,  convener. 

MEMRERS  OF  MISSIOIT  BOARD. 

The  Mission  Board  reported  tbsttlie  fol- 
lowing retire  bv  rotation  from  the  Board  :- 

Rev.  John  Ker,  Glasgow  ;  Mr  David  An- 
derson, Grlasgow  ;  Bev.  William  Reid,  Edn- 
burgh ;  Mr  Alex.  Cuthbert,  Edinbuffffc: 
Bev.  Dr  M'Farlane,  Falkirk  ;  Mr  A.  Km 
Paisley  ;  Bev.  Peter  Cairns,  SUHvartoB ;  ^ 
J.  Waddell,  Whitburn ;  Bev.  J.  R.  M'Gam, 
Dundee  ;  Mr  J.  Hogarth,  Kirkcaldy. 

The  Synod  appointed  ]>r  Robson.DrVeilc!', 
and  Mr  Peddie,  a  committee  to  suggest  namt^ 
of  members  in  room  of  those  retiring^.  This 
-eommittee  afterwards  sabmitted  the  follotin; 
list,  which  the  Synod  adopted  :>*>- 

W.  Burgess,  Glasgow;  F.  Mmr,  Leith:  V. 
49tev««,  Largs;  J.  Symington,  BLilmamock; 
D.  C.  CrawfiDrd,  Burntisland,  miaisten :  «irh 
W.  Philips,  Paisley;  J.  Mathie,  SUrlinir;  B. 
Miflasi,  and  J.  Millar,  £dmborgi>;  »<*  ^■ 
Poison,  Paisley,  elders. 

MODE  OF  TAKIKO  TOTES. 

An  overture  having  been  presented  last 
year  by  the  Presbytery  of  Falkirk,  on  th( 
mmmer  of  taking  the  vote  on  the  election  of 
ministers,  the  sol^ect  was  remitted  to  a  coo- 
nittee,  whose  report  was  now  retd  by  Dr 
JoiSSPH  BMO<inr.  The  eommittee  reganicd 
the  present  mode  of  taking  the  vote  st  neb 
elections,  and  in  Synod,  as  open  to  wnous 
objections,  from  the  diffienlty  of  ^^*S  ^ 
large  constituency  fully  understand  it,  aixl 
from  the  iaeillty  with  which,  with  adroit 
management,  it  can  soflsetimes  be  nidc  ft) 
yield  a  false  retant  as  to  theyodgmentoftiv 
migority.  Thus,  if  three  motioas,  A,  B>  *aA 
C,  are  proposed,  the  present  plan  reqaiw 
that  the  first  qnesftioa  voted  on  shall  be, 
whether  B  or  O  is  to  be  prepoeed  as  tiie 
amendment  upon  A.  But  if  C  be  obf  ioa»lf 
the  least  acceptable,  and  have  fewest  asp- 
IportCfSHtbose  wte  ane  ^dthor  ier  B  mt  ^^ 
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may,  by  votings  that  G  stand  as  the  ameod* 
ment,  secure  that  their  own  motion,  A,  shall 
have  the  least  wei{j:hty  opposition  when  it 
comes  to  be  voted  on,  and  so  shall  be  carried 
by  the  help  of  the  supporters  of  B,  by  this 
time  set  aside.  Another  mode  was  that  by 
which,  when  several  motions  are  proposed, 
the  one  having^  fewest  votes  is  struck  off,  and 
a  new  vote  taken  on  the  reduced  list  till  only 
two  remain,  when  the  majority  as  between 
these  two  decides  the  case ;  but  this  also 
mi<;:ht  lead  to  a  result  not  acceptable  to  the 
^atest  number  of  voters.  The  plan  to 
which  the  committee  were,  on  the  whole, 
most  favourable,  was  that  which  gives  but 
one  vote  to  each  voter,  and  declares  the  mo- 
tion carried  which  has  the  largest  indepen- 
dent support  at  one  single  voting.  The  ro- 
eoramen(iation><  of  this  plan  are,  its  perfect 
simplicity,  and  its  leaving  no  room  for  parties 
manoeuvring. 

On  tiie  motion  of  Mr  Thomas,  seconded 
by  Dr  Taylor,  the  report  was  received,  and 
the  whole  subject  sent  down  to  presbyteries 
for  their  consideration. 

REPORT  on  FSALMODT. 

Mr  Brown  Johnstone,  Glasgow,  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Church  Psalmody, 
reported  favourai>ly  as  to  Mr  Curwen's  method 
of  teaching  singing.  Within  the  last  eighteen 
■ffiODths  this  system  had  probably  produced 
more  sight-singers  in  Scotland  than  all  other 
sj'stems  put  together,  aud  it  bade  fair  to  create 
a  revolution  in  church  music.  According  to 
the  scheme  of  the  committee,  it  was  proposed  to 
employ  at  least  six  teachers,  by  whom  twenty- 
five  classes  mignt  be  earned  on  simultane- 
ously throughont  the  Church ;  but  only  two 
teachers  had  as  yet  been  appointed  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  Mr  Henderson  of 
Park  had  himself  promised  to  support  one 
teacher,  or  to  contribute  one-sixth  to  a  pro- 
posed guarantee  fund,  amounting  to  L.150  or 
L.20O,  whidi  it  would  be  necessary  to  insti- 
tute, in  order  to  the  employment  of  the  six 
teachers.  The  committee  proposed  to  offer 
the  services  of  the  teachers  at  L.4, 10s.  for 
twelve  lessons;  and  they  were  prepared  to 
procure  an  efficient  lecturer.  It  appeared, 
farther,  that  several  members  of  the  commit- 
tee had  been  themaelves  engaged  in  lectoring 


on  psalmody  among  the  congregations;  and 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Hall  the  Kev* 
Mr  Kerr,  Dunse,  had  lectured  to  the  students 
on  the  advantages  of  Mr  Curwen^s  method,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  formation  of  a  cla.ss 
numbering  seventy. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Ker, 
Glasgow,  and  others,  the  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  committee  reappointed. 

HTMN  BOOK  COMMITTEE,' 

Dr  Brown,  Dalkeith,  read  a  report  frora 
the  Hymn  Book  Committee,  stating  that  their 
contract  with  Mr  Oliphant  for  the  hymn  imok 
was  about  expired,  and  recommending  that  it 
should  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  total  number  of  copies  sold  during  the 
last  five  years  was  124,000,  portions  of  which 
had  been  sent  to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Aus- 
tralia, Jamaica,  and  Calabar.  Nearly  all  the 
congregations  in  Scotland  had  introduced  the 
hymn  book,  and  it  was  also  in  general  use  in 
the  congregations  in  England. 

Tiie  report  was  adopted,  and  the  committee 
authorised  to  renew  the  contract. 

moderator's  CONCLDDINO  ADDRESS. 

The  business  of  the  Synod  having  been 
completed  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  hHlf-])ast^ 
four  o'clock,  the  Moderatou  said — Fathers* 
and  Brethren,  I  can  only,  as  I  began,  con- 
clude by  assuring  yon  that  I  have  found  all 
the  anticipations  which  I  formed  on  entering 
this  chair  greatly  more  than  reaHzed.  The 
Synod  has  been,  throughout,  very  |»lcasant 
to  us  all— such  an  amount  of  hannony, 
such  generosity  of  spirit  towards  one  another, 
such  an  absence  of  all  acerbity  in  discus- 
sion, and  such  reports  of  liberality  from 
our  churches— that  1  am  sure  all  of  us  will 
look  on  this  Synod  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  prosperous  that  has  met  in  this  pia<-e 
for  many  years.  I  hope  .all  my  shortcomings 
in  this  chair  shall  be  overlooked.  1  have 
occupied  it  with  great  pleasure ;  and  1  liope 
that  all  of  us  shall  go  down  to  our  respective 
spheres  of  labour,  thanking  God  and  taking 
counige,  and  seeking  the  good  of  Zion. 

After  devotional  exercises,  the  Synod  ad- 
journed at  half-past  four  o'clock  till  the  first 
Monday  of  May  1658. 


PBESBYTERIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


Aberdeen. -^ThiA  presbytery  met  14di 
July,  and  sustained  an  unanimous  call  to 
Mr  Thomas  Scott,  preacher,  from  the 
church  at  Stonehaven.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr  W.  Watson,  under  call  to 
the  congreeation  of  St  Nicholas  Lane, 
Aberdeen,  ueclining  said  call,  which  was 
thereupon  set  aside.  Three  students  were 
examined  for  admission  to  the  Hall ;  and 
next  meeting  appointed  to  be  on  Tuesday 
aftw  thii4  fiabUlli  of  August  ncoct. 


Arbroath»-^Thia  presbytery  met  at  Bre- 
chin, on  the  9th  June.  The  Rey.  Henry 
Hyslop  was  chosen  moderator  for  next 
twelvemonths.  The  standing  committee  of 
the  presbytery  on  missionary  afairs,  re- 
quired by  the  Forms  of  Procedure,  was 
appointed  for  the  year /(^lowing— Mr  Hys- 
lop, conrener.  Some  amendments  on  tl^^e 
mode  acted  upon  hitherto,  in  giving  gra- 
tuitous presbyterial  supply  to  the  pulpits 
4>f  rainiit«nii»  wJubu  bj  iUneat  ditabled  froiu 
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preaching,  had  been  preTioiisly  under  con- 
sideration in  both  the  presbyterj  and  ses- 
sions. They  were  now  finally  diseassecb  and 
adopted.  A  private  case  of  protest  and 
appeal  occupied  the  attention  of  presbytery 
for  some  time.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Murray 
laid  before  the  presbytery  his  demission  of 
the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of 
Forfar,  when  it  was  resolved  to  give  inti- 
mation of  the  same  to  that  congregation, 
and  to  hold  a  special  meeting  at  Forfar  on 
the  23d  current,  for  considering  and  dis- 
posing of  it. — ^This  special  meeting  was 
held  on  the  day  appointed,  when  the  con- 
gregation appeared  by  commissioners. 
The  grounds  of  demission  were — not  any 
falling  off  in  the  congregation,  nor  any 
dissension  among  themselves,  or  alienation 
of  feeling,  or  abatement  of  esteem  on  their 
part  towards  their  pastor;  but  Mr  Murray's 
deep  impression  of  the  want  of  a  due 
measure  of  success,  and  a  painful  feeling 
that  the  support  of  religious  ordinances 
was  a  constant  burden  to  the  congregation. 
The  commissioners  presented  an  extract  of 
minute  of  the  congregation,  at  a  meeting 
'  held,  in  which  they  had  unanimously  agreed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  decided  man- 
ner in  whidi  Mr  Murray  had  expressed 
the  wish  to  have  his  pastoral  connection 
dissolved,  and  the  sense  of  duty  on  which 
they  believed  that  he  was  acting,  they 
should  acquiesce  in  his  resignation  of  his 
<:harge.  The  presbytery  accordingly  ac- 
cepted of  Mr  Murray's  resignation,  in  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  were  thus 
shut  up,  although  not  seeing  justifiable 
reasons  for  dissolving  so  peaceful  a  con- 
nection. They  minuted  a  warm  tribute 
of  regret  in  having  to  part  with  one  in 
whose  ministerial  fellowship,  and  personal 
intercourse,  they  had  enjoyed  so  much 
happiness. 

Berwick. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  7th  July.  Mr  Basil  Inglis  and  Mr 
Thomas  M*Ewen,  having  delivered  their 
discourses  before  the  presbytery,  and  gone 
through  their  examinations  before  the 
committee,  were  certified  as  Ji/tk  year 
students  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  Mr  Thomas 
Weatherstone,  from  the  congregation  of 
Homdean,  having  finished  his  University 
curriculum,  was  examined  by  the  presby- 
tery in  the  languages  and  philosophy, 
with  a  view  to  his  entrance  on  the  study 
of  theology,  and  was  certified  to  the 
Divinity  Hall  as  Ajirst  year  student.  Mr 
JTames  Harrower,  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
and  under  call  to  Eyemouth,  delivered  all 
his  trial  discourses  for  ordination,  which 
were  approved  of  and  sustained ;  and  his 
settlement  was  appointed  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  21st  July — the  Rev.  James  Ker 
of  Chimside  to  preach,  the  Bev.  Daniel 
Ker  of  Dunse,  to  ordain  and  give  the 


charge  to  the  young  minister,  and  the 
Rev.  Peter  Whyte  to  address  the  congre- 
gation. The  ministers  of  Berwick  \rere 
appointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  the 
authentication  and  preservation  of  the 
baptiismal  register  of  the  late  BankM 
United  Presbyterian  congregation,  in  tenns 
of  a  commission  recently  issued  by  GoTem* 
ment,  for  the  collection  of  outstanding 
registers  not  yet  reported  on  to  the  centrd 
Registration  office. 

Suckan. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  30th 
June — Rev.  A.  Lind,  moderator.  The 
half-yearly  statement  of  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  congregation  of  'Stu 
Deer,  was  presented  and  read.  Mr  Wa 
Simmers,  student,  produced  certificates  of 
his  having  graduated  at  King's  College, 
Aberdeen;  and  Mr  Hunter  having  attested 
him  as  a  member  in  full  communion  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  he  wm 
examined  by  the  presbytery  with  a  view  to 
his  admission  to  the  Divinity  HalL  It 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  certify  him  as 
a  student  of  the  first  year,  along  with  Mr 
Fraser,  student  of  the  fourth  year,  who,  at 
same  meeting,  delivered  a  popular  sermon, 
read  an  exegesis,  and  was  examined  in  all 
the  subjects  recommended  by  the  Synod, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbyteiy.  1^ 
clerk  was  instructed  to  furnish  Mr  Dand 
Allison,  probationer, '.with  a  certificate  of 
license.  Next  meeting  is  to  be  at  Stnait* 
field,  on  Tuesday.  6th  Oct#ber. 

Cupar.. —  This  presbytery  met  at  St 
Andrews  on  the  26th  May,  for  the  indD^ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  James  Black.  The  Bev. 
Mr  Barr,  Kettle,  preached  the  ordination 
sermon,  Mr  Borwick,  Rathillet,  presided 
in  the  induction  and  addressed  the  mm- 
-ter,  and  Mr  Smith  addressed  the  congr^ 
gation.  A  meeting  was  also  held  in  the 
evening,  Mr  Rankin e  of  Cupar  in  the 
chair,  when  interesting  and  eloquent  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Bev.  Messrs 
Finlayson,  Edinburgh,  Thomson  of  Kirk- 
caldy, and  Williamson  of  Queensfeny,  and 
members  of  presbyteir.  Mr  Black  has 
met  with  a  most  cordial  reception,  and  has 
entered  on  this  interesting  field  of  labour, 
with  every  prospect  of  success. — The  pres- 
bytery met  at  Cupar,  16th  June— Mr 
Smith,  moderator.  The  Rev.  Mr  Bailas 
was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next 
twelve  months.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Mr  Sidey,  preacher,  accepting  of  the  caD 
addressed  to  him  by  the  North  Congrega- 
tion of  Auchtermuchty.  Mr  "W.  &nith, 
student,  was  nominated  for  admission  to 
the  Divinity  H^  and  ordered  to  appetf 
for  examination  at  next  meeting.  Afte' 
the  examination  of  some  students,  and  tiie 
delivery  of  a  discourse  by  Mr  SmiJii  ^^^ 
was  approved  of,  the  presbytery  adjourned 
to  meet  in  the  same  place,  on  the  Taesdif 
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ftfter  the  second  Sabbath  of  July. — ^This 
presbyteiy  met  again  in  Boston  Ghordi, 
Capar,  on  14th  Jolj — Bev!  Mr  Barlas, 
moderator.  Mr  Wm.  Smith  was  examined 
for  admission  to  the  DiyinityHaU,  and  his 
examination  was  approved  of.  Messrs 
Philp,  Imrie,  and  SmiUl,  students  of  di< 
yinitj,  delivered  disconrses;  and  Mr  Sidey, 
preacher,  who  is  under  call  to  Auchter- 
mochtj,  delivered  all  his  trials,  and  his 
ordination  was  appointed  to  take  place  in 
the  North  Church,  Anchtermuchty,  on 
Wednesday,  5th  daj  of  August.  Mr  Black 
of  St  Anorews  to  preach,  Mr  Qraj  of 
Frenchie,  to  preside  in  the  ordination  and 
deliYcr  the  charge  to  the  minister,  and  Mr 
Henderson  of  Lathones  to  address  the 
people;  public  worship  to  commence  at 
half-past  12  o'clock,  and  the  presbjtenr  to 
meet  at  12.  Supplj  was  also  provided  for 
Professor  M'Michael*8  pulpit  during  the 
HalL  *^    *^  * 

Edinburgh. — This  presbjrtery  met  on  7th 
Jolj.  Dr  Smart  reported  his  proceedings 
in  the  moderation  of  a  call  in  James'  Place 
Church,  Edinburgh,  and  laid  on  the  table 
an  unanimous  call  from  that  church,  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Bev.  W.  R.  Thomson,  Kir]^- 
caldj.  The  call,  largely  subscribed,  was 
sustained  by  the  presbytery,  and  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  prosecute  it  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy.  On  petition  of 
the  church  in  Potterrow,  Edinburgh,  Dr 
Johnston  was  appointed  to  moderate  in  a 
call  there,  on  Monday  20th  July.  A  num* 
her  of  students  were  nominated  as  candi^* 
dates  for  admission  to  the  study  of  di« 
Tinity,  and  after  examination  in  the  u^ual 
branches,  were  all  approved  of  and  trans** 
mitted  to  the  Hall. 

GaUoway, — ^This  presbytery  met  atWig<r 
town,  on  9th  Jnne->Bev.  William  Beid, 
moderator.  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  student  of 
the  first  year,  having  delivered  a  homily, 
and  been  examined  in  all  the  branches 
prescribed,  was  encouraged  to  prosecute 
Ais  theological  studies.  Mr  Bobert  Dal- 
lyiQple,  recommended  at  last  meeting  for 
examination  with  a  view  to  admission  to 
the  Hall,  was  examined  in  all  the  branches 
prescribed,  and  was  unanimously  encour* 
aged  to  proceed.  A  communication  was 
read  from  the  Bev.  John  Stevenson,  Wig* 
town,  tendering  resignation  of  his  charge, 
on  the  ground  of  the  infirm  state  of  his 
health  cUsqualifying  him  for  the  work  of 
the  statea  ministry  in  the  meantime ; 
when  it  was  agreed  to  let  said  communi- 
cation lie  on  the  table,  and  to  summon  the 
congregation  of  Wigtown  to  appear  at 
next  meeting.  The  Committee  on  Statis- 
tics reported  that  all  the  congregations 
had  made  returns,  and  a  digest  of  [the 
vhole  was  read.  —  This  presbytery  met 
*8«ui  at  Wigtown,  14th  July.    Havmg  n« 


Bumed  the  consideration  of  Mr  Steyenson's 
tender  of  resignation,  the  presbytery  found 
that  the  congregation  had  been  duly  sum- 
moned, and  Messrs  Gifford  and  Cowper 
appeared  as  commissioners,  saying  that 
they  were  instructed  to  intimate  the  deep 
qrmpathy  of  the  congregation  with  Mr 
Stevenson,  in  the  afiOiction  which  had  been 
laid  upon  him,  and,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  state  of  his  health,  the  congrega- 
tion did  not  o£fer  any  objections  to  uie 
reception  of  his  resignation.  The  tender 
of  resignation  was  again  read,  and,  after 
mature  deliberation,  the  presbytery  unani- 
mously agreed  to  express  their  deep  sym- 
pathy with  Mr  Stevenson  and  the  congre- 
gation, to  accept  the  tender  ofresignation, 
and  to  declare  the  pastoral  relation  between 
the  Bev.  John  Stevenson  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregation  of  Wigtown  dis- 
solved. Mr  Fleming  was  appointed  to 
moderate  in  the  session,  and  also  to  de- 
clare the  church  vacant  on  Sabbath  first. 
Next  meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at 
Wigtown,  I3th  October. 

Glasgow, — This  presbytery  met  on  14th 
July  — Bev.  J.  Bussell,  Old  Kilpatrick, 
moderator.  Mr  Bobertson,  Balfron,  re- 
ported his  proceedings  in  a  moderation  at 
Drymen,  and  laid  on  the  table  a  unani- 
mous can  from  the  church  there  to  Mr 
Andrew  Wilson,  probationer.  The  pres- 
bytery unanimously  sustained  and  con- 
curred in  the  call,  and  appointed  subjects 
of  trials  of  ordination  to  Mr  Wilson.  An 
application  was  read  from  Mr  Daniel  Todd, 
preacher,  requesting  an  extract  of  his  li- 
cense, with  a  view  to  his  proceeding  to 
Canada,  where  he  intends  to  labour  in 
connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  extract  was  granted.  A 
petition  was  read  from  the  mission  church 
at  St  BoUox,  craving  the  presbytery  to 
forward  and  recommend  to  the  Synod's 
Mission  Board,  their  application  for  aid  in 
the  support  of  ordinances  among  them. 
The  presbytery  agreed  to  forward  the 
petition,  with  their  recommendation,  to  the 
Board.  The  remainder  of  the  sederunt 
was  occupied  vnth  the  examination  of  stu- 
dents for  the  Hall. 

KUmamock. — ^This  nresbytery  met  14th 
July — ^Dr  Bruce,  moderator  pro  tern,  A 
letter  firpm  Mr  M'Innes  intimated  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  call  from  Wallace  Street 
Church,  Ayr,  and  his  intention  to  give  his 
trials  on  second  Tuesday  of  August.  The 
call  from  Ardrossan  to  Mi  S.  S.  Stobbs 
was  sustained,  and  his  trials  for  ordination 
prescribed.  A  moderation  was  granted  to 
the  church  at  Cumnock,  to  take  place  30th 
July;  J^r  Bowman  to  preside,  and  Mr 
Young  to  preach  and  assist.  Five  students 
gave  a  discourse  each,  with  approbation, 
and  the  committee  of  presbytery  under 
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#]iidi  tiiey  fakd  been  plaeed  reported  f»« 
Tourablj.  The  derk  was  instmeted  to 
eertifj  them  to  the  Theological  Hall.  Twt> 
■tadeniD  paflsed  e±iuaiiiation  for  admlsBion, 
first  year  to  the  Hall.  The  presbyterf 
then  certified  to  the  Hall  Messrs  John 
l*ifiterson  and  Archibald  Broim,  for  third 
jear;  Robert  Alexander,  AJexander  Mair, 
and  James  Patrick,  for  second  year ;  and 
Jaraes  Why  te  and  James  Gray,  for  first  yeas. 
LancaMre.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Bristol  on  Tnesdiiy,  2Sth  April-^die  Ber. 
W.  M.  TaykMT  of  Bootle,  modetaton  Dr 
M^Farlane  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Biey.  Wm. 
B.  Robertson  of  Inrine,  being  present, 
were  invited  to  correspond.  Tl^  Rev.  Mr 
Bdmond  of  Glasgbw  i^rwardsjoined  tiie 
presbyteiy.  Messrs  Seott  of  Manchester, 
and  Femie  of  Bootle,  were  appointed  to 
represent  the  presbytery  in  the  Synodal 
OoiAmittee  of  Bills  and  Oyertnres.  Mr 
Scott  was  appointed  to  act  as  moderator  im 
the  indaotion  of  the  Rev.  M.  Dickie  to  the 
pastorAl  cbaige  of  the  Bristol  oongrega- 
tion;  and  adjourned  to  the  large  room^ 
Broftdmead,  for  the  serviees  connected 
with  that  induction.  Dr  M'Farlane  con** 
ducted  the  opening  demotional  exercises; 
the  Rev.  Wm.  B.  ^E^bertson  preached;  Mr 
Scott  narrated  the  steps,  proposed  the 
qnestions  of  the  formula,  and  offered  the 
induction  prayer;  Mr  Taylor  of  Bootle 
addressed  the  minister,  and  Mr  Towers  of 
Birkenhead  the  eongregaition.  The  ato 
tendance  at  thb  public  meeting  for  the 
induction  was  large  and  inflnenttal,  a* 
mounting  to  aboat  1300  persons,  and  in- 
dnding  several  ministets  and  leading 
membets  of  other  denominations,  and  the 
most  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  was 
manifested  to  the  close.  On  the  Wednes- 
day morning  following,  a  breakfast  party, 
eonsisting  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
eongrejgation,  and  the  strangers  atoistrng 
in  the  induction  services,  assembled  in  ^e 
Bristol  Athen»nm.  The  Rev.  Dr  M^Far- 
lane  presided,  and  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs  £dmond  of  Glasgow, 
and  Robertson  ^  Irvine ;  by  Samuel  Stitt, 
Esq.,  of  Birkenhead ;  by  Messrs  Paul  and 
Furkifl,  elders  of  the  church ;  and  by  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Scott;  of  Manchester.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  a  social  meeting 
of  the  congregation  and  their  friends  was 
held  in  the  Broadmead  Rooms;  Mr  Stitt 
presiding,  and  aboat  fiOO'  persons  taking 
tea  together.  The  Rev.  Mr  Robert,  Bap- 
tist niitiiMer,  opened  the  proceedings  with 
prayer;  Mr  Alexander  Paul  read  the 
second  aamnal  report  of  the  congregation, 
which  wtis  in  the  highest  degree  satisfac- 
tory and  encouraging ;  and  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Messrs  Taylor  -of 
Bootle,  Scott  of  Manchester,  M^Fariane  of 
Glasgow,  Towers  Of  Birkenhead,  Robert* 


son  of  Irvine,  Thomate  of  Higbbuiy  Inde- 
pendent Chnrch,  Bristol,  and  Ednond  of 
Glasgow.  The  Rev.  M.  Dlekie,  the  newly 
inducted  paster  of  the  eongregation,  aUo 
delivered  an  able  and  efi^e^ve  address  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  and  cleied  tk 
interesting  and  most  enoonraging  proceed- 
ings of  the  aneeting  with  the  benedictioB. 
— ^The  presby  tei7  met  again,  with  the  cob- 
sent  of  the  Synod,  in  the  library,  Queen 
Street,  Edinbnr^,  on  the  Tdi  M&y-the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  moderator.  Mr  Stitt 
read  letters  containing  an  application  for 
supply  of  sermon  at  Bolton,  whii&h  sUboogk 
eommending.  the  keal  and  libemlity  of  the 
party  making  the  applvcatinn,  the  precibj- 
tery  in  the  meantimie  felt  thesuttlves  con- 
pelted  to  deciinCi 

jUie/rott.— This  presb3rtei7  ni^t  en  the 
30th  Jnne—Revb  Mr  Hendersoa,  lioden- 
ton  A  letter  from  Mr  Pailane  was  read, 
intimating  his  acceptance  of  the  call  to 
West  dinroh,  fiawiek..  A  petition  for  a 
moderation  from  the  Crosswynd  congre- 
gation, Hawick,  was  presenfied  «td  imam- 
moBlly  granted.  The  stipend  ofieiedis 
L.UO,  with  manse  and  garden.  MrToung 
was  ai^inted  to  moderate  in  the  eall,  oo 
Monday  the  1 3th  July.  Mr  Matheson  was 
examiiMd  for  admission  into  the  HsU,  a&il 
was  approved  of.  Messrs  Dnncanson  nd 
Baillie  delivered  discourses,  which  were 
approved  of^  and,  along  with  Messrs  Mu- 
ray  and  Birrel,  were  examined  in  Hebiev. 
Greek,  Latin,  Theology^  and  Qmrch  Hs- 
tory.  The  pteebytery  ngreed  to  meet  it 
Hawick,  en  21st  July. 

i^euTOdatAk— This  presbytery  fiiet  (m  Sd 
June.  Mr  Robert  Brown,  preadier,  hir- 
ing accepted  the  call  from  the  oobgregi- 
Mon  in  Zion  Chapel,  was  appointed  to 
deliver  at  next  meeting,  on  the  7th  July* 
his  trials  for  ordination.  The  cominittee 
for  Stockton  reported  their  having  net 
with  the  oongregatien  there,  and  that  oa 
nratnal  explanations  among  parties,  mil- 
understandings  had  been  removed,  asd 
harmony  restored.  Mr  Jos^h  Corbett 
and  Mr  Gilbert  Robertson,  studests  of 
divinitry,  deliv^ed  disconxses  which  veie 
approved.  Findisig  the  congregation  of 
Swallwell  discouraged  by  difficulties, 
Messrs  Pringle,  Bell,  and  D.  Wilson  were 
appointed  to  meet  with  them,  with  pover 
to  negotiate  for  a  preacher  being  located 
there.  On  a  petition  ft-cm  West  Harti^ 
pool  for  additional  pecuniary  aid,  the  com- 
mittee for  that  station  were  appointed  to 
meet  with  the  people,  and  adopt  the  best 
ineasnx^s  they  can  for  their  interests. 

CALLS  MODEBATEn. 

StonehaveiL-^Mt  Thomas  Scott,  eaOed 
fi2d  Jane--<Mr  Bitchie  ot  At(a^eB,fr^ 
sidiiig. 
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^rd&vstas.— Mr  S^  S.  Sto^bi,  eallfid  lit  ownviisioir. 

July— Mr  liouald,  Saltcoats,  presiding. 

}oires,-^Mi   William   Watson,    called  Eyemouth, — Mr  Jame«    Harrower,  or- 

11th  July.  dained  2 let  July — Mr  Ker,  Chirnsidt,  Mr 

Edinburgh,  Potterrow, — The  Rev.  Jobii  Ker,  Dunse,  and  Mr  WHte,  Wooler^  offi- 

Dobie,  Linlithgow,  called  20th  Jnly — Dr  elating. 
George  Johnstone  presiding. 


UxVITED  STATES  OF  AMBRiCA^ANTI^LAVERY  MOVEMENT. 

TasftE  are  numerous  and  unmistakeiLble  signs  that  the  anti-slavery  movement 
among  the  Ameriean  churches  is  at  length  approaching  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  in  relation  to  the  Kansas  and 
other  new  states,  have  opened  the  eyes  of  multitudes  in  the  North  to  the  true  bear- 
ings of  the  question,  and  shown  that  their  over-stretched  forbearance  was  enconr- 
aging  and  extending  one  of  the  most  atrodons  enormities  ever  established  by  human 
kw,  We  have  the  following  statements  in  m  private  letter, />dated  17tb  June  last, 
from  a  friend,  once  belonging  to  our  Church,  and  now  a  minister  of  the  Old  School 
Prefibyterian  Church  in  the  Lffiited  Church: — 

"The  Chillicottie  Presbytery,  botli  ministers  and  elders,  are  abolitionists,  or 
strongly  amti-slavery.  This  is  the  great  question  which  is  at  present  agitating  the 
United  States,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  politics.  The  great  issue  in  the  last 
presidential  election,  was  in  reality,  Should  slavery  be  allowed  to  spread  into  the 
territories,  or  be  restrained  within  its  present  Kmits.^  The  Sonth  went. for  the  for- 
mer as  a  unit,  and  aided  by  northern  dt^ughfaces  fan  expressive  ca,nt  name  Applied 
in  contempt  to  men  in  the  free  'states  who  truckle  to  the  slave  power),  carried  their 
men  fer  President  *nd  Vice-President.  They  were  aided,  too,  bj  tbe  foreign  vote 
—the  Irish  and  Qermun  Catholics.  These  bodies,  under  the  direction  of  their 
priests,  always  ¥ote  for  the  demeenOw  party — a  party  whicli  includes  the  pro- 
slavery  men,  the  liquor  •sellers  and  liquor  drinScers,  gamblers^  fiJlibusters,  et  hoc 
ffmns  omne.  Antt-slaviery  opinions  are  at  the  North  rapidly  on  the  increase.  I 
sappose  the  tnimber  of  those  who  hold  these  opinions  has  increased  seven-fold,  at 
least,  within  the  last  seven  years.  The  South,  very  unwisely,  are  keeping  the 
matter  continually  before  the  public,  by  their  outrageous  attempts  to  retain  their 
ground,  which  they  feel  to  be  slipping  away  from  under  their  feet,  and  this  agita- 
tion, by  leading  people  to  think  of  the  matter,  leads  increasing  numbers  to  see  the 
real  nature  of  the  iniquitous  system,  and  to  hate  it.  It  has  broken  up,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  old  p^itical  parties,  kiUed  the  whigs  clean  off,  and  will,  ere  long,  clo 
the  same  for  the  democrats. 

"  The  question  is  ako  deeply  agitating  the  Church.    The  Methodist  Church  has 

been  broken  into  the  Methodist  Church  Norths  and  the  Methodist  Church  South. 

^  has  the  Associate  liefbroAed  Presbyterian,  into  the  Associate  Presbyterian  and 

he  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches.   The  New  School  Branch  of  the  Presbyterian 

^urch  has,  at  its  late  meetings  passed  resolutions  on  the  subject  against  which  all 

te  Southern  members  protested,  and  which,  in  all  likelihood,  will  lead  to  the  with- 

^wal  of  all  their  Southern  Synods.    Our  Assembly — ^^the  Old  School  Presbyterian 

— tas  managed  for  a  number  of  years  byegone,  to  exclude  from  its  discussions  all 

bating  on  slavery,  and  in  fact  almost  all  allusicm  to  it.    They  cannot,  however, 

msage  to  do  so  for  any  leii^th  of  time.     The  matter  is  becoming  too  exciting  for 

thiiftnd  a  number  of  our  Noirtil»em  mtnisters  are  getting  too  uneasy  to  allow  it  to 

sluiber.     The  great  majority  laf  our  Synod,  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati,  are  anti-slavery. 

Yotare  aware  that  our  Assembly  has  given  up  correi^onding  with  your  Churches, 

Aod  itk.  all  tbe  British  Presbytearian  Cibur^tts,  because  your  communioations  always 
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contained  sentiments  in  regurd.  to  slavery  which  were  distasteful  to  the  Southern 
members.  Brother  Jonathan  does  not  like  any  remonstrance  in  regard  to  his 
doings.  Ton  may  praise  him  ad  libitum^  he  will  swallow  any  amount  of  flattery; 
but  &  you  presume  to  advise  him,  he  will  very  soon  turn  up  iiis  nose,  and  tell  you 
that  he  don*t  allow  any  one  to  meddle  with  his  concerns,  as  he  is  perfectly  competent 
to  manage  them  himself.  Our  Synod  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Assembly  some  two 
years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  correspondence,  but  it  produced  no  visible  effect. 
I  wonder  whether  your  Presbytery  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  send  an  address  to 
our  Synod,  stirring  us  up  on  the  slavery  question,  as  well  as  other  matters.  It 
would,  I  think,  do  good.  We  are  now,  to  some  extent,  thorns  in  the  side  of  the 
dominant  power  in  the  Assembly,  and  Uiat  might  help  to  make  us  a  little  sharper. 
We  have  nearly  170  churches,  and  about  as  many  ministers,  holding  precisely  the 
same  principles  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  We  meet  annually  on  the  kst 
Thursday  in  September — ^this  year  at  Hamilton,  Butler  County.  Our  present 
moderator  is  Rev.  J.  G.  Monfort^  D.D.  (Editor  of  the  Presb^fterian  of  the  Wat\ 
Cincinnati;  oar  stated  clerk,  Samuel  Steele,  D.D.,  Hillsboro',  Highland  County, 
Ohio.  The  address  would  be  replied  to.  I  hope  the  time  is  approaching  when 
our  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  shall  be  freed  &om  all  connection  with 
slavery." 

The  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  (New  School),  referred  to  in  the  ahore 
letter,  embrace  the  following :  <*  It  is  with  deep  grief  we  now  discover,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  Church  at  the  South  has  so  far  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  this 
Church,  in  relation  to  slavery,  as  to  maintain  Mt  as  an  ordinance  of  God,'  and  th&t 
the  system  of  slavery  existing  in  these  United  States  is  scriptural  and  right. 
Against  this  new  doctrine  we  feel  constrained  to  bear  our  solemn  testimony.  It  is 
at  war  with  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Gospel  of  love  and  good  will,  as  weD 
as  abhorrent  to  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  world.  We  can  have  no  sympathy 
or  fellowship  with  it ;  and  we  exhort  all  our  people  to  eschew  it  as  a  serious  in^ 
pernicious  error."  The  Assembly  goes  on  to  exhort  the  St  Louis  Presbytery  ta 
'* review  and  correct"  its  position,  as  tolerating  members  who  hold  slaves  ^isfm 
principle  "  and  "  of  choice."  The  resolutions  were  carried  by  a  minority  of  170  to 
25.  Of  the  minority,  fifteen  members,  including  ten  ministers,  headed  by  Dr  Ross 
of  Tenessee,  protest  against  the  decision,  and  call  for  a  convention  of  Presbyterians, 
to  be  held  at  Washington  on  the  27th  of  August,  **  for  the  purpose  of  consultation, 
and  oi^anizing  a  General  Assembly,  in  which  it  will  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  subject  of  slavery  will  not  be  introduced."  When  the  parties  are  thus  directly 
pitted  against  each  other,  as  this  secession  seems  to  indicate,  we  may  hope  that  the 
contest  is  soon  to  begin  in  earnest. 


PARLIAMENTARY  OATHS'  BILL. 

The  Lords,  temporal  and  spiritual,  have  again  decided,  that  members  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  House  of  Commons.    What  they  expect  to 
gain  by  this  decision  is  not  obvious.    They  capnot  expect  to  prevent  the  ultimate 
adoption  of  the  measure.    Public  opinion  has  set  on  it  the  seal  of  its  approbation, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  which  on  so  many  questions  represents  so  imperfectly 
the  mind  of  the  community,  has,  in  this  instance,  espoused  the  general  sentiment 
Nor  can  they  expect  to  increase  their  political  influence.     They  must  be  aware  tbs 
the  hereditary  branch  of  the  Legislature,  when  it  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  popul/ 
sympathies,  is  likely  to  be  viewed  with  dislike  and  disaffection,  and  that  nothin£f  1^ 
so  revolutionary  a  tendency  as  conservatism  carried  to  extremes.     What  then  o 
they  expect  ?    They  are  pleased,  we  suppose,  with  a  temporary  triumph  over  ^ 
odious  minister,  who  had  committed  the  Cabinet  to  the  niore  liberal  coarse*  ^ 
with  a  public  proclamation  of  their  own  bigotry  and  intolerance.    Would  ih^ 
had  been  otherwise*    We  have  an  old-fashioned  attachment  to  the  House  of  LA 
inspired  by  De  Lolme  and  Paley,  as  a  constitutional  barrier  to  hasty  and  ill-ad^^ 
legislation,  and  we  cannot  witness,  without  regret,  any  of  their  acts  which  thre^ 
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to  lead  to  an  attack  on  their  legitimate  prerogatives.  Tbe  Earl  of  Derby  may  as 
well  hope  to  bid  the  Thames  flow  backirard  ta  its  somrce,  as  hope  that  the  nation, 
hftving  annomiced  its  deliberate  judgment  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  shall  consent  to  their  permanent  exclusion.  It  sajs  little 
for  his  political  sagacity,  that  he  should  resist  so  obstinately  a  measure  which  must. 
Id  a  few  years,  become  the  law  of  the  land. 


SCOTTISH  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

We  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  duty.  We  have  not  duly  noticed  the 
proceedings  of  what  is,  in  its  own  estimation  at  least,  the  queen  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations in  this  northern  section  of  the  island — the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland. 
Onr  apology  is,  that  its  proceedings  do  not  awaken  much  interest  in  the  circle  for 
which  we  write,  and  in  which  the  influence  of  Scottish  Episcopalians  is  as  little  felt 
as  that  of  the  Nestorians  and  Armenians.  Episcopacy  is  regarded  among  us  as  a 
thing  of  foreign  growth,  and  it  will  never  receive  a  bill  of  naturalization,  as  long  as 
the  traditions  of  the  Covenanters  are  remembered.  There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  Scottish  ^Episcopalians  have  been  seized  with  a  desire  to  be  recognised  by 
Parliament.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  all  the  ways  in  which  this  desire  has  been 
manifested :  that  it  exists  is  undeniable.  Let  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  be  on 
their  guard.  From  their  knowledge  of  the  numerical  weakness  of  Scottish  Episco- 
palians, they  may  despise  this  movement,  as  if  it  were  a  popish  aggression  on  a  small 
scale— an  impotent  effort  of  self-aggrandisement  which  deserves  to  be  met  only  with 
scorn.  They  should  remember  what  are  their  pretensions  :  they,  forsooth,  are  the 
Chwrch  of  Scotland,  and  we  are  all  rebels  and  schismatics.  They  should  remember 
vho  they  are :  they  have  a  larger  proportion  than  ourselves  of  titled  and  aristocratic 
adherents.  They  should  remember  the  spirit  and  temper  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  consisting  as  they  do,  for  the  most  part,  of  Episcopalians.  They  would 
not  dare  to  endow  their  Scotch  friends  in  the  meantime ;  but  if  they  are  not  properly 
watched,  they  may  soon  make,  in  their  behalf,  some  concession  apparently  trifling 
enough,  which  will  pave  the  way  for  applying  to  them  the  favourite  principle  of  in- 
discriminate endowment.  This  is  a  matter  on  which,  if  occasion  shall  arise,  Scottish 
Presbyterians  must  speak  out  with  a  voice  of  effect.  Their  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  inclined  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  on  any  measure 
that  patronises  the  religion  of  the  Court ;  but  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  sacrifice 
the  principles  of  their  constituents,  so  as  to  fasten  on  us  a  yoke  which  neither  we 
nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear. 


THE  MAYO  ELECTION. 

That  there  should  be  the  same  law  for  Irishmen  as  for  Scotchmen,  for  Roman 
Catholics  as  for  Protestants,  is  what  we  have  never  ceased  to  demand.  We  have 
no  wish  that  Scotch  and  English  Protestants  should  be  recognized  as  a  sovereign 
ckss  or  caste,  while  Irish  Catholics  are  treated  as  Gibeonites,  Helots,  or  Pariahs, 
serfs  or  slaves ;  but  we  have  as  little  desire  that  there  should  be  an  interchange  of 
these  relations.  Hitherto  it  has  been  deeply  felt  that,  in  any  matter  in  dispute  be- 
tween Papists  and  Protestants,  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  prone  to  treat 
Papbts  as  its  favourites.  Witness  Maynooth,  Chaplainries,  Minister's  Money  in  Ire- 
land, as  contrasted  with  English  Church  rates,  the  interference  of  priests  in  Parlia- 
mentary elections.  We  womd  deprecate  the  adoption  of  any  coercive  or  compulsory 
measure  which  might  aim  to  transfer  to  Protestantism  the  monopoly  of  political 
favouritism  which  Popery  has  so  long  enjoyed.  Equality  and  not  ascendancy  is 
▼hat  we  seek.  We  would  be  no  man's  tyrant  and  no  man's  slave.  But  we  hold  it 
to  be  as  little  consistent  with  political  morality  that  any  of  our  fellow-subjects 
should  be  distinguished  by  privileges  and  immumties,  as  that  he  should  be  visited 
irith  pains  and  penalties  simply  because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  We  are  glad  that 
the  House  of  Commons  has  done  so  public  homage  to  this  principle  by  its  decision 
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in  t^  case  of  the  Hajro  Election.  It  is  ler  from  being  oar  opinion  that  it  vonM  be 
right  to  denude  all  minbten  of  the  Oospd  by  expren  atateite  (as  we  have  heaid 
some  extremeljr  liberal  politieians  propose)  of  the  electiTe  franchise.  Where  u 
there  an  order  of  men  who  are  better  prepared  to  exerdae  the  franclnte  with  intelli- 
gence and  independence  ?  It  is  as  far  from  being  onr  opinion  that  they  should  be 
interdicted  from  expressing  to  the  members  t>f  their  churdies  the  opinions  they  nuj 
have  formed  of  the  merits  of  the  candidates  for  the  votes  of  the  several  constituencies 
of  the  kingdom.  Although  we  deem  it  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  piety  never  to 
employ,  for  any  political  purpose,  the  influence  which  has  been  acquired  by  spiritQal 
means,  yet  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that,  if  they  should  try  to  launch  philippics 
from  the  sacred  chair  against  individual  candidates  by  name,  to  pronounce  eoelesi- 
astical  censures  against  the  supporters  of  these  individuals,  because  they  are  their 
supporters,  or  to  head  a  mob  collected  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  or  Tiolence, 
they  ought  to  be  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of  power.  It  is  scarcely  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  these  experiments  should  be  made  among  Protestants  bat 
in  strictly  experimental  cases.  The  ministers  are  too  well  instructed  in  the  dangers 
and  the  guilt  of  abusing  the  prerogatives  of  a  spiritual  office  to  political  ^s ;  the 
people  are  too  well  instructed  in  the  limits  of  the  obedience  they  owe  to  their  ecde- 
siastical  superiors  ;  the  Church  Courts  are  too  wdl  instructed  in  the  duty  of  vatcbing 
over  the  reputation  of  their  members.  But  if  there  should  be  Protestant  pastors  so 
forgetful  of  tbe  sanctity  of  the  tie  which  connects  them  witli  their  people,  and  so 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  official  usefulness  at  the  shrine  of  a  base-born  expediencj, 
we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity.  It  is  & 
decided  step  in  advance  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  plainly  told  Ur  M'Hale 
and  his  subordinates  that,  whatever  may  be  done  in  Austria,  and  Spain,  and  lulj. 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  must  not  be  infringed  by  Popish  priesu 
within  the  three  kingdoms.  The  attempt  to  conciliate  Koman  Catholics  by  coo- 
ceding  their  arrogant  claims  has  failed.  Let  it  now  be  ascertained  what  may  be  tlie 
success  of  dealing  with  them  on  the  principles  of  even-handed  justice.  The  aidi- 
bishop  and  his  clergy  may  growl ;  but  they  must  succumb.  They  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  reduce  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  condition  of  the  oontinenUl 
despotisms. 


THE  AfUTIKY  IN  INDIA. 

The  widespread  disaffection  which  has  seized  the  Indian  Sepoys,  and  which  bas 
broken  out  in  a  formidable  mutiny,  has  produced  a  panic  like  that  which  arose  from 
the  report  of  mismanagement  and  privation  in  the  Crimean  expedition.  A  disposition 
has  been  manifested,  chiefly  by  Conservative  politicians,  and  by  the  disciples  of  the 
Manchester  school,  to  ascribe  this  calamity  to  the  bellicose  propensities  of  Lonl 
Palmerston  and  his  cabinet.  '*  War  with  Russia !  with  Persia !  with  China !  andpor 
mutiny  in  the  native  troc^s  in  India!  Why,  if  the  Premier  is  permitted  a  little 
longer  to  play  his  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven,  we  shall  soon  be  at  war  with 
all  the  world,  and  with  our  own  army  and  navy  besides  I"  Tltis  is  mere  fault- 
finding, for  the  Sepoys  might  have  become  restive  under  the  administration  of  Lonl 
Derby  as  well  as  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  one  could  not  have  had  greater  aver- 
sion to  their  rising  than  the  other.  The  veteran  Premier  is  not  a  statesman  vIu^b 
we  are  retained  to  whitewash,  nor  would  we  like  to  hold  a  brief  that  would  compel 
us  to  be  the  out  and  out  advocates  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  policy ;  but  we  are  sure 
that  it  would  be  quite  as  fair  to  praise  or  to  blame  him  for  the  appearance  of  tbe 
comet  as  to  accuse  him  of  a  wish  to  unsettle  our  Indian  empire.  Another  explasf* 
tion,  equally  absurd,  but  far  more  malignant,  has  been  offered  by  latitudinarians  id 
religion,  who  resolve  the  whole  affair  of  the  mutiny  into  the  result  of  the  ill  ju^igw 
exhibition  of  missionary  zeal.  We  rejoice  in  the  missionary  zeal  which  has  selected 
India  as  its  theatire,  and  we  are  grateful  that,  even  according  to  the  estimate  of  tbeir 
enemies,  the  operations  of  Dr  Duff,  and  his  fellow-labourers  of  many  denommttions, 
have  been  so  successful.  Could  we  believe  that  it  vfss  the  amount  of  their  success 
winch  has  provoked  the  demonstration  which  we  now  deplore;,  we  would  not  the  les 
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bid  th^m  *'  Gofl  ^ced  f '  fot  we  'cmifiider  thb  etai^lusation  of  India  tod  good  a  work 
tu  be  arrested  even  by  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  To  hear  suqh  a  man  as  the 
Marquis  of  Landsdowoe  declare,  that  if  the  Goyemor- General  contributed  to  the 
funds  of  a  missionary  society  he  deserved  to  be  recalled !  What  a  sentiment  for  so 
venerable  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  this  country !  As  a  Governor-General, 
the  ruler  of  India  should  know  no  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Heathen  Hindoo.  In  his  private  capacity,  he  has  the  same  right  to  contribute  to 
the  cause  of  Evangelical  Missions^  as  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  has  to  subscribe^  if  he 
is  inclined,  t«  the  funds  of  a  Unitarian  chapel.  We  must  know  more  of  the  raises 
of  the  Indian  mutiny  befdre  we  caa  duly  apportion  the  luraise  or  blame. 


THE  GLASGOW  POISO^mG. 

Miss  Sttrrm"^  trial  has  prodaced  ft  w^nsatioti  unpreoedented  in  thid  r^c^nl 
experience  of  Scotland.    The  social  position  of  the  panel,  her  ege,  the  rela* 
tion  in  which  she  stood  to  the  murdered  man,  the  duration  of  her  trial,  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  sought  to  establish  her  gtiilt,  con*- 
curred  to  occasion  a  sort  and  a  degree  of  excitement  which  was  not  sur- 
passed in  the  memorable  case  of  Palmer.    The  jury  pronounced  as  their 
verdict '''Not  proven,"  and  there  is^  m  far  as  we  have  heard,  a  general 
acquiescence  in  the  accuracy  of  their  Ending.  *  The  moral  «ense  of  the  com- 
munily  might  have  demanded  as  the  vefdict-*-**  Guilty,  but  recommended  to 
mercjon  account  of  the  temptations  to  which  6he  had  been  eicposed  by  her 
Tictiffl,  when  she  was  too  young  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  guilt  and  the  dan* 
ger  of  yielding  to  these  temptations  5"  for  even  those  of  the  community  who 
have  no  doubt  of  Iter  criminaUty,  have  much  doubt  of  her  preparation  to 
die.    But  they  are  content  with  the  actual  verdict,  because  in  the  chain  of 
^  circumstances  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  convict  her  of  murder,  the  last 
links  were  not  visible— concealed,  perhaps,  afs  they  suppose,' by  the  friendly 
silence  of  the  only  parties  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  perhaps 
by  the  skill  of  subtle  lawyers,  perhaps  by  the  cunning  of  the  alleged  mur- 
deress, who,  whatever  may  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  charge  on  which 
she  was  tried,  certainly  displayed  a  proficiency  in  simulation  and  in  dissimu-* 
iation,  rarely  equalled  in  one  who  hew  scarcely  seen  twenty  summers.  Verily 
there  is  a.Grod  ^at  judgeth  in  the  earth,  and  to  tiie  smile  or  frown  of  that 
Judge,  and  to  the  award  of  her  own  conscience,  do  we  desire  to  leave  her — 
convinced  as  we  are  that,  although  the  bloodstains  of  her  lover  may  not  be 
on  her  hands,  .she  will  possess,  as  long  as  she  lives,  the  iniquities  of  her 
youth,  and  desirous  as  we  are  that  she  may  obtain  repentance  to  the  acknow- 
ledging of  the  truth.     Bat  it  would  be  w^ong  to  dismiss  a  case  which  has  be- 
come known  so  widely,  without  drawing  from  it  a  few  of  the  moral  and 
religious  lessons  which  it  suggests  ;  nor  do  we  know  how  we  can  comprise 
these  lessons  in  briefer  space,  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Paul  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  "  She  that  liveth  in  pleasure,  is  dead  while  she  liveth." 

Who  is  she  that  liveth  in  pleasure?  The  passage  does  not  forbid  all 
pleasures,  but  only  all  pleasures  that  are  sinful,  and  of  these  the  following 
niay  be  named  as  examples.  Godless  pleasures  are  sinful  pleasures.  What 
a  pleasure  that  must  be  from  which  God  must  be  excluded,  which  the  very 
thought  of  God  would  deprive  of  all  its  zest  and  relish — the  partakers  of 
which  would  not  dare  to  pray !  Sensual  pleasures  are  sinful  pleasures.  In 
numan  nature  there  are  two  classes  of  principles — the  lower,  as  the  appetites 
^d  passions ;  and  the  higher,  as  reason  and  conscience.    Pleasures  take 
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rank  according  as  thej  appeal  to  the  higher  or  the  lower  principles.  Those 
which  appeal  only  to  the  appetites  and  passions  are  base  and  degrading,  and 
a  life  which  is  conversant  only  with  these  is  sinful.  Worldly  pleasures  are 
sinful.  There  are  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  distinguished  by 
the  principles  they  hold  and  the  spirit  they  breathe.  They  affect  different 
sorts  of  pleasures,  so  that  when  we  are  in  doubt  about  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  any  sort  of  indulgence,  it  is  oflen  sufficient  to  inquire  what 
sort  of  people  are  they  who  prefer  it.  Though  we  were  unable  to  turn  to 
any  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  condemned,  yet  if  we  see  that  its 
patrons  are  persons  whose  religious  character  is,  in  our  estimation,  doubtful, 
it  is  our  duty  to  abstain  from  it.  Secret  pleasures  are  sinful.  Secresy 
heightens  the  zest  of  many  a  pleasure,  and  of  the  purest  pleasures  many  are 
secret.  Yet,  wherever  concealment  is  necessary,  the  pleasure  has  the  brand 
of  suspicion  on  it*  Pleasures  which  cannot  be  admitted  at  the  front  door, 
which  skulk  in  the  area,  which  demand  that  father  and  mother  shall  be  in 
church,  which  need  counterfeit  addresses,  which  require  servants  to  be 
bribed,  and  the  like,  are  pleasure?  to  be  shunned. 

How  is  she  dead  while  she  liveth?  Because  a  life  of  pleasure  prores 
that  she  is  spiritually  dead.  Every  kind  of  life  has  its  own  pleasures.  So 
has  a  spiritual  life.  They  are  such  as  these :  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
Saviour,  devotion,  Bible  reading,  church  going.  To  live  only  in  godless, 
sensual,  worldly,  secret  pleasures,  is  to  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the  nobler 
pleasures  which  are  connected  with  the  better  being  that  never  ends.  She 
is  dead  because  a  life  of  pleasure  induces  spiritual  death.  How  many  plea- 
sure-seekers,  before  they  rise  to  the  status  of  men  and  women,  are  dead  to 
natural  affection,  dead  to  integrity  and  truth,  dead  to  love,  dead  to  sympa- 
thy, dead  to  religion,  dead  to  purity  of  thought  and  feeling,  so  that  that 
correspondence  with  their  most  intimate  friends,  presents  only  a  disgusting 
display  of  what  shame  would  lead  the  refuse  of  human  kind  to  hate,  and 
their  whole  life  is  a  series  of  frauds — ^a  fraud  on  their  parents,  on  their  lovers, 
on  their  virtuous  companions,  on  the  community  in  which  they  are  permitted 
to  go  at  large,  on  the  church  with  which  they  are  connected.  Even  their 
beauty,  if  they  are  beautiful,  is  the  product  of  cosmetics,  not  the  gift  of  na- 
ture. Parents,  bring  your  children  early  to  the  Saviour !  Children,  be  as- 
sured there  are  no  pleasures  to  be  compared  with  the  pleasures  of  piety. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  THE  CROSS— A  MEDITATION. 

The  death  of  Christ  is  the  most  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
For  thousands  of  years  types  foreshadowed  it,  prophets  foretold  it,  sacrifices 
prepared  for  it,  and  holy  men  anticipated  it  as  the  mainspring  of  spiritual 
iifti  and  the  world's  happiness^  And  since  its  accomplishment,  the  Gospel 
lias  been  founded  on  it,  apostles  and  evangelists  have  preached  it,  innumer* 
able  souls  have  been  saved  by  it,  and  angel»  and  the  redeemed  in  heaven 
have  made  it  the  burden  of  their  songs.  Hence,  the  death  of  Christ  is  the 
crowning  act  of  His  mediation,  the  crisis  of  the  universe,  and  the  central 
focus  of  light  and  truth,  whose  radiance  enlightens  and  gladdens  the  world 
of  mind,  and  it  will  radiate  till  ^'  men  shall  be  blessed  m  Christ,  and  all 
nations  shall  call  Him  blessedJ' 

The  characteristics  of  "  the  death  of  the  cross"  may  be  thus  summed  up : 
it  was  voluntary,  violent,  vicarious,  and  valuable. 

It  was  voluntary,— -^esus,  being  a  Divine  person,  had  power  over  His  own 
life, — a,  power  which  no  other  being  on  earth  ever  possessed.  "  No  man 
taketh  it  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again."  Till  the  proper  moment  arrived  when 
Jesus  chose  to  suffer,,  man  had  no  power  over  Him.  The  men  of  Nazareth 
attempted  to  cast  Him  over  the  brow  of  a  hill ;  but  He  passed  through  the 
midst  of  them,,  and  went  His  way.  The  band  of  men  and  oflBcers  of  the 
chief  priests  came  to  apprehend  Him ;  but  as  soon  as  He  spoke  to  them  they 
went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground.  When  before  Pilate,  He  told  him 
plainly,  <'  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at  all  against  Me,  except  it  were 
given  thee  from  above."  Besides,  had  He  chosen.  He  might  have  escaped 
from  His  bitter  foes,  and  frustrated  their  evil  designs.  He  might  have  called 
down  fire  from  heaven  and  destroyed  them.  He  might  have  smitten  them 
with  blindness,  or  otherwise  restrained  their  wrath  ;  but  no  complaint,  no 
malediction,  escapes  His  lips.  "  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  openeth  not  His  mouth." 

Thus  His  death  was  voluntary,  and  without  constraint.     Not  by  the 
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power  or  cruelty  of  man  alone,  nor  by  disease,  nor  by  the  exhaustion  of 
suffering  nature,  but  by  His  own  voluntary  act,  '*  He  bowed  His  head  and 
gave  up  the  ghost."  His  assumption  of  our  nature,  and  His  coming  into 
the  world,  were  voluntary.  The  time  and  manner  of  His  death  were  equally 
80.  Nothing  is  so  free  as  a  gift,  and  ^^  He  gave  Himself  for  our  sins."  What 
power  over  Himself!  What  willinghood  for  us!  He  had  power  to  lay 
down  His  life,  that  is.  He  had  ability  in  Himself,  and  He  had  a  commission 
from  His  Father.  Besides,  He  had  power  to  take  it  again.  Now,  no  dead 
man  has  power  to  raise  himself  to  life ;  it  is  exclusively  the  prerogative  of 
God  to  raise  the  dead ;  yet  Jesus  had  this  power  over  His  own  body.  "  De- 
stroy this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  What,  then,  is  the 
conclusion  of  this  matter  ?  When  He  suffered.  He  must  have  suffered  from 
choice.     When  he  died.  He  must  have  died  by  His  own  free  consent. 

Amazing  love !  So  great,  so  intense,  that  the  dark  hour  of  an  ignominious 
death  was  desired  and  welcomed,  that  He  might  save  my  soul  from  death ! 
"  Who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross."  0  my  soul, 
how  canst  thou  estimate  Christ's  love  to  thee  in  dying  for  thy  sins!  Thou 
canst  measure  the  globe  in  its  length  and  breadth,  depth  and  height;  but 
thou  canst  not  measure  the  love  of  Christ !  Thou  canst  compare  body  with 
body,  mind  with  mind,  and  spiritual  things  with  spiritual ;  but  here  com- 
parisons come  far  short.  There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  universe  that  admits 
of  comparison  with  the  love  of  Christ :  it  is  the  Father's  love  to  Him.  ^'  As  the 
Father  hath  loved  Me,  so  have  I  loved  you ;  continue  ye  in  My  love."  The 
noblest  example  of  love  among  men ! — what  is  it?  Love  of  country,  when  &r 
from  friends  and  kindred ! — ^what  is  it?  A  mother's  love  to  her  babe  ! — ^wba^ 
is  it?  It  is  but  a  feeble  star,  Christ's  is  the  glorious  sun  !  It  is  but  an  atoD, 
Christ's  is  the  great  globe  I  It  is  but  a  drop,  Christ's  is  the  boundless  ocean'. 
It  is  but  a  point,  Christ's  is  infinitude!  It  is  but  an  hour,  Christ's  is  an  eternity! 
O  that  this  love  may  kindle  a  flame  in  my  heart  that  shall  bum  for  ever! 

The  death  of  the  cross  was  violent, — So  far  as  man's  agency  was  con- 
cerned, this  is  true,  '^  Ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified 
and  slain."  Crucifixion  was  a  Roman  punishment,  forbidden  by  law  to  be 
inflicted  on  Roman  citizens,  but  sanctioned  to  be  inflicted  on  criminal  slaves 
and  foreigners.  It  was  a  lingering,  painful,  ignominious,  and  cruel  death. 
The  longer  the  victim  lived,  the  pain  from  the  wounds  became  more  intense, 
the  blood  flowed  more  freely,  and  the  inflammation  gradually  extended  from 
the  extremities  to  the  heart.  Isaac,  the  darling  son  of  Abraham,  was  bound 
and  laid  upon  the  wood,  and  brought  to  the  point  of  death  by  his  father's 
hand,  but  God  interposed,  and  Isaac  was  spared.  Yet  Jesus,  the  Prince  of 
Life,  was  killed.  "  God  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  np  for 
us  all."  •  ^ 

This  violent  death  inflicted  on  Jesus  was  an  outrage  on  all  justice.  True, 
Jesus  was  accused  before  Pilate  of  blasphemy ;  but  the  Roman  law  took  do 
cognizance  of  such  a  charge.  He  was  also  accused  of  sedition  and  treason; 
but  the  £Edse  testimony  of  the  witnesses  was  seen  through  and  discredited. 
How  then  was  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  against  Him  ?  Because 
the  Jews  violently  clamoured  for  His  crucifixion,  and  because  Pilate  was  a 
pusillanimous  judge  and  desired  to  please  the  people,  he  gave  sentence  against 
Him,  and  delivered  Him  to  their  will.  "  And  so  Pilate,  willing  to  content 
the  people,  released  Barabbas  unto  them,  and  delivered  Jesus,  when  he  bad 
scourged  Him,  to  be  crucified."  Thus  Goodness  was  embodied  in  the  person 
of  Christ;  and  what  did  men  do  with  it?  They  nailed  it  to  a  cross,  and 
spumed  it  away  I 
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This  violent  death  was  inflicted  on  One  who  was  entirely  innocent,  and 
who  went  about  continually  doing  good.     His  innocence  was  not  only  as* 
serted  by  Himself  when  He  challenged  the  world :  *'  Which  of  you  con- 
vlnceth  Me  of  sin  V  but  it  was  attested  by  His  bitterest  foes.    Pilate  washed 
his  hands  before  the  multitude,  and  protested  three  times,  ^'  I  find  no  fault 
in  Him."    While  still  sitting  in  judgment,  Pilate's  wife,  being  warned  in  a 
dream,  sent  him  this  message,  ^^  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  Uiat  just 
Man."    Judas,  who  betrayed  Him,  immediately  relented  and  declared,  <*  I 
have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood."     And  the  centurion 
who  superintended  His  crucifixion,  was  so  strack  with  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  that  he  testified,  ''  Truly  this  was  a  righteous  Man."     Thus,  the  in- 
nocent Jesus  sufiered  and  died  a  violent  death.     Wicked  rulers,  false  ac- 
cusers, an  unjust  judge,  cruel  mockers,  and  an  infuriated  rabble,  were  all 
against  Him  ;  yet  He  loves,  and  pities^  and  prays,  **'  Father,  forgive  them." 
0,  my  reader,  what  thiakest  thou  of  the  crucified  Jesus  ?     Wilt  thou  look 
on  Him  whom  thou  hast  pierced,  and  mourn  ?     Wilt  thou  open  thy  heart 
to  Him,  who  has  laid  open  His  heart  to  thee  ?     Or  wilt  thou  pass  Him  by 
and  treat  Him  with  neglect  ?     Wilt  thou  abide  among  His  foes,  and  consent 
to  His  death  by  crucifying  Him  afresh  I     Surely  not.    Ijet  His  bleeding" 
hands,  His  dying  love,  and  His  pierced  side,  constrain  thee  to  say,  ^*  My 
Lord,  and  my  Grod." 

The  death  of  the  cross  was  viearums, — ^As  death  is  necessarily  the  wages 
and  fruit  of  sin,  it  could  have  no  power  over  Christ,  except  by  arrange^" 
iuent.  *'  He  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth."  '*  He  was 
holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  nnners."  Hence,  His  death 
was  not  like  the  death  of  other  men ;.  hence.  He  did  not  die  merely  as  a 
martyr ;  but  His  death  must  have  been  vicarious,  in  the  room  and  stead  of 
others.  '^  He  was  made  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin."  "  He  was  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification." 

The  great  God,  whom  we  have  offended,  has  two  things  against  us.  First, 
we  have  broken  His  law;  secondly,,  we  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  death* 
Now,  Jesus,  as  our  vicar,  substitute,  and  surety,  has  obeyed  that  law  which 
we  broke,  and  endured  that  penalty  of  death  which  we  deserved ;  and  thus 
Divine  justice  is  satisfied,  and  tlie  law  magnified  and  made  honourable. 
Christ's  atoning  and  substitutionary  death  is  the  foundation  and  essence  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  religion,  giving  it  complete- 
ness and  stability.  It  is  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  plan  of  salvation.  It 
is  the  centre  sun  of  the  system  of  saving  truth,  while  all  the  other  doctrines 
of  religion  are  merely  the  planets  that  revolve  round  it.  Darius  the  Mede 
tried  and  failed  to  obtain  a  substitute  for  Daniel,  when  he  was  doomed  to 
the  lion's  den ;  but  God  hath  done  what  Darius  could  not  do.  He  laid  our 
help  upon  One  that  is  mighty,  and  proclaimed  to  fallen  man,  ''  Deliver  him 
from  going  down  to  the  pit :  I  have  found  a  ransom." 

How  complete  and  satisfactory  "  the  death  of  the  cross ! "  It  satisfied  all 
the  claims  of  Divine  justice,  and  it  ought  to  satisfy  us.  It  ^^  finished  trans'- 
gression,  made  an  end  of  sins,  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  brought 
in  everlasting  righteousness,"  constituting  a  free  and  sure  pathway  to  God 
and  to  heaven,  so  that  no  man  need  perish  for  want  of  a  Saviour  or  an 
atonement.  '*  Having  therefore,  brethren^  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  He  hath  consecrated 
for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  His'fiesh."  Reader,  what  a  spec- 
tacle does  the  death  of  the  cross  present  to  the  eye  of  thy  mind  !  Here^ 
Jesus  •  in  thy  nature  and  thy  place  lays  His  bosom  bare  to  the  sword  of 
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avenging  jastice,  and  its  dreadful  stroke  falls  upon  Him,  which  might  have 
fallen  upon  thee.  Here,  Jesus  suffers,  and  groana,  and  dies,  that  thou 
mightest  escape  the  woes  of  sin  and  live;  and  wilt  thou  not  admit  His 
claims  to  thyself  and  th j  service  T  Wilt  thou  not  run  to  the  arms  of  His 
love  and  cry,  '<  I  am  thine,  save  Thon  me  t" 

The  dealJi  of  the  cross  was  valuable. — It  laid  a  foundation  for  the  Gospel. 
Without  it,  the  question  never  could  have  been  answered,  '^  How  should 
man  be  just  with  God  V*  Without  it,  the  dark  future  would  have  been  for 
ever  dark  to  the  soul  of  man.  But  now,  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  death, 
overtures  of  mercy  and  salvation  are  presented  to  every  creature.  0  my 
soul,  there  is  a  Saviour,  there  is  salvation  for  thee ;  "  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Thus,  the  fountain  once  sealed  is 
now  opened ;  the  stone  is  taken  from  the  well's  mouth,  and  a  pressing  in- 
vitation sent  to  every  wanderer,  '*  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of 
life  freely."  The  call  of  the  Gospel  is  particular,  universal,  authoritatiTe, 
and  urgent,  so  that  no  one  is  excluded,  unless  he  exclude  himself.  Who, 
then,  would  starve  in  the  presence  of  plenty  ?  Who  would  remain  thirsty 
while  the  streams  of  life  are  flowing  freely  ?  And  what  drowning  man  would 
refuse  or  neglect  a  rope  or  a  spar  thrown  to  rescue  him  from  destruction ! 

The  death  of  the  cross  alone  converts  and  saves  the  soul.  Paul  says  to 
the  Corinthians,  "  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  Grospel." 
He  also  says  to  the  Romans,  ^'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ: 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  The 
Gospel  is  a  hammer,  and  it  breaks  the  rocky  heart  in  pieces.  The 
Gospel  is  a  fire,  and  it  burns  up'  selfish  pride  and  evil  desires  that  wsr 
against  the  soul.  The  Gospel  is  a  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the 
dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  effecting  both  conviction  and  cod- 
version.  How  valuable  that  death  which  saves  the  soul  from  death,  and 
which  will  yet  save  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number !  How  valaable 
that  death  which  erects  a  new  pathway  to  heaven,  and  draws  the  soul  along 
that  pathway  to  glory  and  immortality  I 

I  could  not  draw  a  dozen  breaths, 
Were  it  not  for  this  death  of  deaths ; 
Nor  happy  live,  nor  happy  die, 
When  journeying  to  eternity. 

Thus  the  death  of  the  cross  keeps  the  soul  safe,  and  takes  it  to  heaven  at 
last.  Such  a  death  cannot.be  in  vain.  It  shall  save  all  whom  the  Father 
hath  given  to  Christ.  It  shall  save  every  believer  in  Jesus.  All  who  set 
out  on  the  journey  of  life  within  the  shadow  of  the  cross,  shall  reach  home 
at  last.  All  who  begin  the  voyage  of  life  under  the  pilotage  of  Christ, 
shall,  in  due  time,  reach  the  desired  haven.  The  promise  of  Jesus  is  true  to 
every  believer,  "  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish, 
neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  My  hand."  Come  then,  my  soul,  to 
Calvary,  and  witness  there  "  the  death  of  the  cross."  No  Carrier  is  in  thj 
way.  No  dark  clouds  envelope  the  mount.  No  thunders  roll  on  its  summit. 
No  lightnings  play  around  its  base.  No  trumpet  voice,  loud  and  alarming, 
makes  thee  fear  and  quake ;  but  the  voice  of  love  encourages,  the  outstretched 
arms  of  love  invite,  the  earnest  call  of  love  welcomes,  "  Behold  Me !  Be- 
hold Me  !"  And  wilt  thou  resist?  Come  now,  with  thy  load  of  guilt,  and 
it  shall  vanish  before  the  cross.  Come  with  all  thy  doubts  and  fears,  and 
these  shall  be  changed  into  full  persuasion  and  lively  hope.  Surely,  this  is 
thy  opportunity :  embrace  it,  lest  it  be  thy  last. 

H.  B.  C. 
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FROM  AUGUSllNE  TO  THEODORE. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Augustine  ordained  Mellitus  to  preach  to  the 
East  Saxons.  Their  king,  Sebert,  had  attached  himself  to  the  faith  of  his 
uncle,  Ethelbert  of  Kent ;  and  through  the  preaching  of  Mellitus  many  of 
his  people  were  led  to  follow  his  example.  London  was  assigned  as  the  see 
of  their  bishop,  and  Ethelbert  built  him  a  church  there  which  was  dedicated 
to  St  Paul.  Justus,  who  had  been  consecrated  along  with  Mellitus,  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Rochester  in  Kent,  where  he  laboured  with  considerable 
success.  For  a  time  the  truth  progressed,  but  it  soon  received  a  check, 
and  the  dispirited  missionaries  were  compelled  to  abandon  for  a  season  their 
fields  of  labour.  In  616  Ethelbert  died.  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign  he  had  done  much  for  Christianity  and  civilization.  To  his  own 
example,  he  united  a  wise  toleration,  under  which  the  Gospel  made  rapid 
inroads  upon  the  old  idolatry  of  his  kingdom.  But  when  Eadbald,  his  son, 
ascended  the  throne,  the  ground  which  had  been  gained  was  nearly  lost. 
Eadbald  boldly  refused  to  embrace  the  truth  ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the*  faith- 
ful expostulations  of  Laurentius,  persisted  in  maintaining  an  incestuous  con- 
nection with  his  own  step-mother.  "  Such,"  Fuller  quaintly  remarks,  "  as 
bad  formerly  taken  up  Christianity,  as  the  court  fashion,  now  lefl  it ;  and 
whom  Ethelbert's  smiles  made  converts,  Eadbald's  frowns  made  apostates." 
About  the  same  time,  Sebert  died;  and  his  three  sons,  following  the  example 
of  Eadbald,  renounced  Christianity,  and  granted  to  all  their  people  every 
encoiiragement  to  serve  the  idols.  Their  kingdom  was  thus  plunged  once 
more  into  Paganism ;  and  Mellitus,  because  he  would  not  admit  them  to  the 
communion  of  the  Supper  without  having  been  baptized,  was  ordered  to 
leave.  Disheartened  by  these  unexpected  reverses,  and  at  a  loss  what 
course  to  pursue,  he  repaired  to  Canterbury  to  consult  with  Laurentius  and 
Justus.  These  three  bishops,  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  to  abandon 
tbeir  missionary  operations  in  the  meantime,  and  to  withdraw  to  France. 
Justus  and  Mellitus  immediately  set  sail ;  and  Laurentius  was  preparing  to 
follow,  when  he  fell  upon  an  expedient  which  changed  his  plans  and  led  to 
the  re-establishment  of  his  authority. 

On  the  evening  before  his  intended  departure,  he  was  sitting  solitary  and 
sad.  The  prospects  of  the  truth,  which  a  short  while  before  had  been  so 
bright,  had  now  grown  dark ;  for  the  land  on  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  the 
Gospel  had  gained  a  permanent  hold,  was  to  be  surrendered  again  to  the 
enemy.  As  he  brooded  over  the  degradation  and  death  in  which  the  people 
were  to  be  once  more  involved,  his  eye  fell  on  the  church.  The  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  gilded  its  roof  and  streamed  in  through  its  windows.  He  had  often 
spoken  there  of  the  better  Sun — ^the  Sun  of  righteousness,  and  taught  the 
rude  people  to  value  His  light ;  but  a  cloud  had  risen,  and  he  prophesied  a 
long  dark  night.  He  was  overpowered  at  the  thought  of  his  departure,  and 
he  resolved  to  spend  his  last  night  beneath  the  sacred  roof.  He  had  his  bed 
carried  from  his  house  to  the  church,  and  there  he  lay  down  to  rest,  but 
sleep  came  tardily  to  his  eye-lids.  ^  He  prayed  long  and  earnestly,  and  the 
tears  fell  fast  and  thick.  At  length  he  slumbered ;  and  as  he  slumbered,  a 
vision  appeared,  and  the  saddened  bishop  was  startled  by  the  stem  rebukes 
and  the  severe  chastisement  of  Peter.  That  apostle,  so  the  story  runs,  repre- 
hended him  for  intending  to  desert  his  charge,  and  commanded  him  to  ad- 
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dress  himself  anew  to  the  work,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  arduous  under- 
taking. That  Laurentius  might  know  that  the  dream  was  not  all  a  dream, 
Peter  dealt  him  several  severe  blows  on  the  back,  the  marks  of  which  were 
distinctly  visible  in  the  morning.  When  day-light  broke,  the  archbishop 
repaired  to  Eadbald — showed  him  the  marks  of  the  blows  he  had  received— 
and  told  him  by  whom  and  for  what  reason  they  had  been  inflicted.  Ead- 
bald was  startled,  for  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  honesty  of  Laurentius ;  his 
wonder  and  fear  were  increased  by  his  guilty  conscience;  and  so  powerful  was  •  j 
the  impressicm  on  his  mind,  that  he  put  away  his  father's  wife,  renounced  j 
idolatry,  and  accepted  the  Christian  faith.  Such  is  the  incident  to  which  - 
Bede  gravely  traces  the  conversion  of  Eadbald ;  but  there  can  be  Me  , 
doubt  that  the  most  charitable  construction  of  it  cannot  free  Laurentius  from 
the  charge  of  having  perpetrated  a  pious  fraud.  We  can  readily  grant  that 
he  might  imagine  he  saw  and  heard  Peter;  but  imagination  on  his  part 
could  not  cover  his  back  with  the  marks  of  blows.  Whatever  be  the  fact,  it 
was  in  this  way  that  the  return  to  Paganism  was  cheeked.  Eadbald  became 
most  zealous  in  supporting  the  truth.  He  requested  Laurentius  to  recall 
Mellitus  and  Justus,  and  did  all  he  could  to  advance  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  But  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  ground  which  had  bees 
lost  could  be  recovered.  J.ustus  was  received  back  at  Rochester,  but  Mel- 
litus was  not  permitted  by  the  East  Sax<His  to  re-occupy  his  see  of  London ; 
for,  although  Sebert's  three  sons  were  dead,  yet  the  people  continued  firm  in 
their  idolatry ;  and  it  was  not  till  fourteen  years  after,  that  Christianitj 
was  restored  amongst  them.  Mellitus  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  lead  i 
private  life  in  London  till  619,  when,  on  the  death  of  Laurentius,  be  m 
ceeded  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

Shortly  after  this,  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Northnmbria.  Edwin, 
the  powerful  monarch  of  that  kingdom,  sought  in  marriage  Ethelburga,  the 
eister  of  Eadbald,  and  obtained  her  on  the  condition  that  he  would  allow  her 
and  her  servants  all  freedom  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  he  himself  would 
embrace  her  faith  if  on  examination  he  found  it  more  worthy  of  God. 
Paulinus  was  sent  with  the  queen  as  her  chaplain;  and,  on  reaching  his  new 
residence  in  the  North,  laboured  faithfully  for  the  conversion  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  was  now  brought  into  contact.  Pope  Boniface,  hearing  how 
matters  stood  at  the  Northumbrian  court,  sent  Edwin  a  letter,  along  with  a 
shirt  and  a  gold  ornament  as  a  present,  urging  him  to  receive  the  Grospel; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  addressed  another  to  Ethelburga,  accompanied  with 
a  looking-glass  and  a  gilt  ivory  comb,  entreating  her  to  use  her  influence  for 
the  conversion  of  her  husband.  But  these  letters  and  presents  had  little  effect 
Two  events  of  a  different  character,  which  happened  about  this  time,  had  a 
stronger  influence  in  arousing  the  king  to  think  and  decide.  Quichelm,  the 
king  of  the  Wessex  Saxons,  impatient  of  Edwin's  superiority,  attempted  to 
assassinate  him ;  but  his  design  was  frustrated  by  one  of  Edwin's  ^guard 
throwing  himself  between  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  and  the  king.  On  the 
same  day,  Ethelbtirga  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter.  As  Edwio 
was  .returning  thanks  to  the  gods  for  his  own  escape  and  his  queen's  safetj) 
Paulinus,  in  his  presence,  returned  thanks  to  Christ,  and  assured  the  king 
that  it  was  through  his  prayers  the  queen  had  been  safely  delivered.  On 
this,  Edwin  replied  that  he  would  become  a  Christian  if  Christ  would  graot 
him  the  victory  over  the  West  Saxons.  The  victory  which  he  desired  vm 
subsequently  obtained ;  but  still  he  hesitated.  He  gave  up  the  worship  of 
his  gods,  but  did  not  partake  of  the  sacraments.  He  was  not  indifiereflt 
He  anxiously  inquired     He  conversed  with  Paalinui  and  the  wise  men  of 
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his  kingdom,  and  frequently  sat  hoars  alone,  wrapt  in  deep  meditation  on  the 
truths  of  the  new  religion. 

Paulinus,  vexed  with  this  hesitancy,  and  perhaps  afraid  lest  the  king  should 
relapse,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  an  incident  in  Edwin's  history  with 
which  he  had  become  acquainted,  and  to  which  the  mental  eye  of  the  king 
was  oflen  turned.  When  Edwin  was  a  boy,  his  father,  who  was  king  of 
Deira,  was  slain  by  Etheifrid,  the  ambitious  monarch  of  Bernicia  ;*  and  on 
this  account,  Edwin  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  with  Redwald,  king  of  the 
East  Angles,  who  kindly  gave  him  protection.  Etheifrid  was  exceedingly 
anxious  that  Edwin  should  be  given  up,  and,  when  promises  failed,  had  re- 
course to  threatenings  to  induce  Bedwald  to  comply.  Redwald  resisted  for 
some  time,  but  was  at  last  about  to  yield.  Edwin  knew  his  danger,  and  re- 
fused to  flee.  Thoughtful  and  melancholy,  he  had  sunk  into  a  slumber ;  and 
as  he  slept,  he  had  a  vision  of  a  mysterious  personage  who  asked  him  what 
he  would  give  to  any  one  who  would  deliver  him  out  of  his  anguish,  persuade 
Bedwald  to  stand  faithful,  and  secure  him  the  victory  over  his  enemies ;  and 
who,  on  obtaining  promises  of  large  rewards,  further  asked,  if,  on  what  was 
foretold  coming  true,  he  would  receive  from  the  prophet  a  better  advice  about 
his  life  and  salvation  than  his  fathers  had  heard.  To  the  latter  question, 
Edwin  gave  his  cordial  assent,  and  the  mysterious  stranger,  laying  his  hand 
on  Edwin's  head,  said,  *^  When  this  sign  shall  be  repeated,  remember  this 
hour,  and  this  discourse,  and  delay  not  to  fulfil  that-  which  you  now  pro- 
mise." This  vision  made  a  deep  impression  on  Edwin's  mind,  and  was  never 
afterwards  forgotten. 

Paulinus  became  acquainted  with  it,  probably  through  the  queen,  though 
Bede  says  by  inspiration  I  and  resolved  to  turn  it  to  good  account.  Bedwald  had 
proved  faithful,  and  Edwin  had  vanquished  Etheifrid  and  obtained  the  throne 
of  Northumbria.  Part  of  what  had  been  promised  in  the  vision  had  been 
secured ;  and  now  Paulinus,  when  he  saw  the  king  hesitating,  laid  his  hand 
upon  Edwin's  head,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  sign  ?  Edwin  trembled, 
and  was  about  to  throw  himself  at  the  bishop's  feet,  when  Paulinus  said  to 
him,  "  By  the  grace  of  God  you  have  escaped  from  the  hands  of  your  ene- 
mies ;  by  His  bounty  you  have  obtained  the  kingdom  you  desired :  be  mind- 
ful not  to  delay  the  promise  which  you  made — to  receive  His  faith,  and  keep 
His  commandments ;  and  by  promoting  His  will,  as  announced  by  me,  to  free 
yourself  from  everlasting  punishment,  and  become  a  partaker  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom."     Overcome  by  this  appeal,  Edwin  promised  obedience. 

In  order  to  induce  his  subjects  to  follow  his  example,  he  called  them  to- 
gether, and  inquired  of  them  their  opinion.  The  first  to  break  silence  was 
Coifi,  a  Druidical  ponUff,  who  gave  it  as  his  decided  conviction,  that  the  gods 
they  had  been  worshipping  were  not  worth  serving;  for  he  declared  that  he 
had  been  most  zealous  in  his  devotions,  and  was  yet  far  from  being  the 
richest  man  in  the  kingdom  !  He  had  no  objection  to  a  change.  After  he 
had  spoken,  an  ealdorman,  whose  name  has  not  been  given,  but  who  claims 
honour  for  the  wisdom  and  earnestness  of  his  speech,  rose  and  said : — '^  Tfa^ 
present  life  of  man,  O  king,  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  of  that  time  which  Is 
unknown  to  us,  Uke  to  the  swift  flight  of  a  sparrow  through  the  room  where- 
in you  sit  at  supper,  in  winter,  with  your  commanders  and  ministers,  and  a 
^ood  fire  in  the  midst,  whilst  the  storm  of  rain  and  snow  prevails  abroad. 
The  sparrow,  I  say,  flying  in  at  one  door  and  immediately  out  at  another, 
whilst  within,  he  is  safe  from  the  wintry  storm ;  but  after  a  short  space  of  fair 
weather,  he  immediately  vanishes  out  of  your  sight  into  the  dark  winter  from 
-*  Deva  was  the  southern,  and  Bernicia  the  northern  part  of  Northumbria. 
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which  he  had  emerged.  So  this  life  of  man  appears  for  a  short  space,  but 
of  what  went  before,  or  of  what  is  to  follow,  wa  are  utterly  ignorant.  If, 
therefore,  this  new  doctrine  contains  something  more  certain,  it  seems  justly 
to  deserve  to  be  foUov^ed."  These  words,  warm  from  an  anxious  heart,  ob- 
tained a  general  response  from  the  elders  and  councillors  of  the  king.  Coifi 
now  expressed  himself  anxious  to  hear  Paulinus  discourse;  and,  on  the  bishop 
expounding  and  commending  the  doctrines  of  Christianitj,  the  high  priest 
declared  himself  a  convert.  Edwin  also  professed  himself  a  believer,  and 
many  others  signified  that  they  renounced  idolatry  and  became  Christians. 
The  king,  all  the  nobility,  and  a  great  many  of  the  common  people,  were 
baptized.  This  took  place  at  York  in  the  year  627.  The  energy  and  zeal 
which  had  supported  Paganism  were  now  diverted  to  the  support  and  ex- 
tension of  Christian  truth.  The  high  priest  had  been  the  first  to  profane  the 
temple  of  the  idol  gods,  and  show  his  contempt  for  the  old  religion ;  and  the 
people,  wearied  by  the  miserable  husks  of  idolatry,  were  not  slow  to  sym- 
pathise. Edwin  assigned  Paulinus  York  for  his  see,  and  began  to  build  him 
a  church  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete. 

Paulinus,  although  tainted  by  the  sinister  policy  of  Bome,  seems  to  bare 
been  an  earnest  and  energetic  man.  According  to  Bede,  he  travelled  every- 
where throughout  Northumbria,  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  baptizing  thou- 
sands ;  and  the  traditions  of  that  kingdom  fully  confirm  the  statements  of  the 
venerable  historian.  But  he  did  not  confine  his  labours.to  that  kingdom. 
He  crossed  the  Humber,  and  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lindsey,  a  dis- 
trict between  the  Humber  and  the  Wash.  The  times  were  certainly  favoll^ 
able.  Edwin  was  Bretwalda,  and  exercised  a  sovereignty  nearly  over  tH 
England  ;  and  so  peaceful  and  orderly  was  his  reign,  that  it  was  said  thata 
woman  with  a  new-born  babe  might  have  travelled  from  sea  to  sea  without 
sustaining  injury. 

But  the  tide  of  success  ebbs  as  well  as  floods.  Six  years  after  his  con- 
version, Edwin  was  slain  in  battle  with  Penda,  king  of  the  Mercians,  and 
Ceadwalla,  a  British  prince.  On  his  death,  Paulinus  and  the  queen  fled  to 
Kent,  where  Paulinus  was  installed  in  the  see  of  Rochester,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Romanus.  The  kingdom  lapsed  into  Paganism.  The  Britons, 
still  cherishing  the  memory  of  the  wrongs  which  their  fathers  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  in  no  way  soothed  by  the  con- 
version of  the  Northumbrians  to  their  own  faith,  wreaked  fearful  vengeance 
on  the  treacherous  invaders  of  their  soil,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

After  a  short  and  miserable  reign  by  two  apostates,  Oswald,  son  of  Ethel- 
frid,  ascended  the  throne  of  Bemicia,  which  his  father  had  occupied,  and 
united  with  it  the  kingdom  of  Deira.  He  had  been  in  Scotland  since  his 
father's  death,  and  had  been  educated  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  bj  some  of 
the  faithful  men  of  lona.  When  he  assumed  the  government,  he  marched 
against  the  barbarous  Britons.  He  planted  the  cross  in  the  ground,  implored 
God  to  defend  him,  and  then  led  his  people  to  victory.  Throuf^h  bis  in- 
strumentality, Christianity  was  re-established  in  Northumbria.  From  the 
account  which  Bede  gives  of  him,  he  must  have  been  a  king  of  rare  virtoes. 
With  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  truth,  he  united  an  earne^  and  upright  life- 
Though  enjoying  a  high  position,  yet  he  never  forgot  his  relations  to  the 
humblest ;  and  his  afiability,  benevolence,  and  schemes  for  the  extension  of 
the  truth,  testify  to  the  purity  of  his  motives.  Many  and  marvelloo^ 
were  the  cures  said  to  be  wrought  by  the  bones  of  this  "  most  Christian  king 
after  his  death, — the  fictions,  of  course,  of  a  wonder-loving  and  creduloos 
age,  but  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  universally  held. 
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Having  been  educated  in  Scotland,  he  sent  for  a  presbyter  from  lona  to 
preach  to  his  people.  Aidan  came,  ami  was  assigned  Lindisfame  or  Holy 
Island  as  his  see.  Aidan  had  no  episcopal  ordination,  and  could  not  claim 
apostolical  succession ;  but  be  had  unfeigned  piety,  ardent  zeal,  singular 
prudence,  and  untiring  perseverance,  which  told  with  powerful  effect  on  the 
pagan  Northumbrians.  Bede,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  schismatic,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  partiality  towards  him,  is  constrained  to 
testify  to  the  excellence  of  his  life  and  the  success,  of  his  labours.  He  was 
"  a  man,"  he  says,  "  of  singular  meekness,  piety,  and  moderation  ;  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  God  ;"  "  and  it  was  the  highest  commendation  of  his  doctrine 
with  all  men,  that  he  taught  no  otherwise  than  he  and  his  followers  had 
lived." 

Aidan  being  unacquainted  with  the  Saxon  tongue,  Oswald  acted  as  his 
interpreter  until  he  acquired  the  language.  Speedy  and  wide-spread  success 
followed  his  labours.  Other  presbyters  from  Scotland  came  to  the  new  field, 
and  zealously  preached  the  truth.  la  a  short  time  Northumbria  was  re- 
claimed from  Paganism,  and  the  idolatrous  Angles  brought  back  to  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel.  The  new  labourers,  moreover,  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
Oswald's  kingdom,  but  introduced  the  truth  into  some  of  the  other  kingdoms, 
and  did  more  to  extend  Christianity  throughout  England  than  all  who  pre- 
ceded them.  In  642  Oswald  was  slain  in  battle  by  Penda.  Aidan  survived 
him  for  nine  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Finan,  who  was  also  from  lonai. 
We  may  now  notice,  to  show  how  different  the  spirit  of  Aidan  was  from  that 
of  Eoman  ecclesiastics,  that  he  was  careful  to  urge  not  only  monks  but 
laymen  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  learn  psalms.  *'  This  was  the  daily 
employment  of  himself  and  all  that  were  with  him,  wheresoever  they  went."* 
If  his  spirit  had  pervaded  the  Romish  Church,  and  his  conduct  been  copied 
hy  her  priests,  Popery  would  have  been  now  only  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  East  Anglia,  Redwald,  the  protector  of  Edwin,  had  early  made  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ.  He  had  been  won  over  when  on  a  visit  to  the 
court  of  Ethelbert ;  but  his  queen  and  others  remonstrated  with  him  so 
strongly,  that  he  was  glad  to  compromise  his  convictions,  and  erect  in  the 
one  temple  an  altar  to  the  idols  and  another  to  Christ.  Through  Edwin's 
influence,  Bedwald's  son,  Eorpwald,  was  led  to  embrace  the  truth ;  but  he 
was  soon  murdered,  and  the  people  returned  to  their  old  worship.  It  was 
not  till  635  that  the  truth  obtained  a  firm  hold.  In  that  year  Sigebert 
ascended  the  throne.  He  had  been  educated  in  France,  where  he  was  early 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  truth.  Bede  styles  him  "  a  good  and 
religious  man."  When  he  returned  to  East  Anglia,  he  obtained  the  services 
of  Felix,  a  bishop  of  Kent,  and  planted  schools  among  his  people,  on  the 
model  of  those  he  had  seen  in  France;  Not  long  after,  Felix  was  joined  by 
Fursey,  an  Irish  ecclesiastic,  who  came  uninvited,  but  was  welcomed  by  the 
J^ing.  Fursey  laboured  actively  for  some  time ;  but  he  was  too  much  of  a 
dreamy  anchorite  to  be  successful  as  a  preacher,  and  latterly  abandoned  the 
field  for  France. 

About  this  time,  Christianity  obtained  a  footing  in  Wessex.  This  king- 
dom was  bounded  by  the  Thames  and  the  Severn  on  the  north,  and  stretched 
from  the  borders  of  Kent  and  Sussex  to  the  Land*s  End  in  Cornwall.  The 
person  who  introduced  the  truth  was  Birinus,  a  Romish  priest,  who  came 
into  Britain  by  the  advice  of  Pope  Honorius.  Oswald  was  at  that  time  on 
a  visit  to  Cynegils  the  king,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  influence  was  joined 

*  Bede's  Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  d. 
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to  the  arguments  of  Birinus.  The  king  professed  himself  a  convert,  and 
others  soon  followed  his  example*  On  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son  Coinwalch,  who  professed  idolatry ;  hut  Coinwalch  was  soon  driveD 
from  his  throne. hy  Fenda,  and  during  his  exile  in  France  was  converted. 
On  his  return  he  gave  Agilbert,  a  Frenchman,  but  educated  in  Ireland,  tbe 
charge  of  his  people;  but,  tiring  of  his  ^^  barbarous"  tongue,  he  divided  his 
bishopric,  and  gave  the  one-half  to  a  Saxon  of  the  name  of  Wini.  This  led  to 
discontentment  and  quarrels,  and  ultimately  to  Wessex  being  left  for  a  long 
time  without  a  bishop. 

Mercia,  so  long  a  terror  and  a  scourge,  also  came,  about  twenty-one  jears 
after  Wessex,  to  put  aside  idolatry  and  receive  the  Gospel.  The  pagan 
Penda,  whose  hand  had  long  been  against  every  man,  and  who  h&<l  ^^ 
grey  in  "  wars  and  fightings,"  was  not  dead ;  but  as  his  son  Peada,  whom 
he  had  raised  to  the  throne  of  South  Mercia,  had  been  connerted,  he  affected 
to  be  tolerant,  and  alleged  that  he  hated  only  those  whose  life  belied  their 
faith,  and  who  did  not  obey  their  Qod  in  whom  they  believed.  Peada  had 
gone  to  the  court  of  Northumbria  to  solicit  Oswy's  daughter  in  marriage. 
Like  the  other  kings  who  had  married  into  Christian  families,  he  was 
obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  embrace  the  faith  of  his  spouse.  But,  on 
hearing  that  faith  expounded,  he  declared  he  would  "  willingly  become  a 
Christian,  even  though  he  should  be  refused  the  virgin.**  He  was  baptized; 
and  his  nobles,  and  soldiers,  and  servants,  having  given  in  their  adherence  to 
the  truth,  were  also  received  to  baptism.  On  his  return,  Diuma,  a  Scottish 
presbyter,  with  three  English  priests,  accompanied  him.  Two  years  after- 
wards Penda  died,  and  Oswy  succeeded  him.  Diuma  was  then  consecnted 
by  Finan,  and  set  over  the  Mercians  and  the  Midland  Angles ;  and  it  is  slid 
that  in  a  short  time  he  gained  many  people  to  the  Lord.  On  his  dealli, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Ceollach,  a  Scottish  bishop;  but  he  soon  returned  to 
Jona,  and  his  place  was  occupied  by  Trumhere,  who,  althoogh  "  educated 
in  the  monastic  life  <^  the  English  nation,  was  ordained  bishop  bj  the 
Scots." 

About  the  time  of  Peada's  conversion  (653),  Christianity  was  re-esta- 
blished in  Essex.  Since  the  expulsion  of  Mellitus,  die  East  Saxons  had 
steadily  refused  to  receive  any  Christian  preacher.  But  when  their  king 
Sigebert  was  on  a  visit  to  Oswy,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  observations  of 
that  Christian  prince,  that  he  renounced  idolatry,  and  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  Finan.  Cedd,  who  had  been  sent  to  Mercia  in  company  with 
Diuma,  was  now  made  Bishop  of  Essex,  and  in  his  new  sphere  laboured 
indefatigably  in  building  churches,  ordaining  priests  and  deacons,  and  preach- 
ing to  the  rude  people  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  life. 

The  truth  had  now  spread  over  all  England,  with  the  exception  of  Sussex 
which  was  not  converted  till  681.  From  the  sketch  of  its  progress  which 
we  have  given,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  Scottish  andlrbh  Chnrcheshad 
a  larger  share  in  the  work  than  the  Roman  Church.  As  the  qnestion  of 
Easter  still  remained  unsettled,  divisions  began  to  spring  up,  and  jealousies 
and  hatred  were  engendered.  The  Scottish  bishops  followed  the  Alexandrian 
method  of  computation ;  but  so  much  was  this  disliked  by  those  who  adopted 
the  Roman  method,  that  they  refused  ordination  at  their  hands,  and  would 
neither  give  nor  receive  from  them  iJie  sacrament  of  the  Supper.  This  feel- 
ing had  extended  even  to  the  people,  and  we  find  Oswy  and  his  queen  keep- 
ing Easter  on  different  days.  The  advantages  of  uniformity  were  apparent; 
and  Oswy,  urged  by  his  queen,  and  evidently  sick  of  wrangling  with  her, 
set  himself  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  an  agreement. 
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.He  was  the  brother  of  Oswald,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  that 
[[Christian  king ;  but  he  lacked  his  earnest  spirit,  his  intelligence,  and  his  pru- 
leoce.  Selfish  and  ambitious,  he  had  slain  his  brother  Oawin,  that  he  might 
-eiga  alone ;  and  then,  to  .wipe  off  the  stains  of  blood — for  great  sinners  are 
'emarkable  devotees — he  built  and  endowed  a  monastery,  in  the  vain  hope 
ihat  a  work  of  stone  and  mortar  would  be  accepted  as  a  '^  repentance  not  to 
i)e  repented  of."  He  had  been  trained  up  under  Scottish  inflnences ;  but  his 
]ueeD,  who  was  from  Kent,  had  imbibed  the  Romish  tenets.  His  son  Alfiid 
followed  his  mother ;  and  as  the  pmnts  of  difference  were  magnified,  it  ap« 
peared  exceedingly  desirable  that  the*  whole  question  shonld  be  thoroughly 
discussed  and  definitely  settled. 

For  this  purpose  a  conference  was  called,  to  be  held  at  Streoneshealh 
[Whitby).  Oswy  was  present  with  his  sons,  and  presided.  The  Romish 
new  was  defended  by  Agilbert,  Bishop  of  Wessex,  and  Wilfrid,  at  that  time 
a  priest,  but  afterwards  Bishop  of  York.  The  Scottish  view  was  supported 
by  Colman,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarnd.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with  great 
spirit  on  both  sides ;  aad,  as  Lappenberg  has  x>bserved,  ^^  the  Scottish  clergy 
might  have  succeeded  in  setting  for  ever  a  strong  barrier  against  the  Catlio- 
lic  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  if  the  king,  wavering  under  the  weight 
of  so  many  conflicting  arguments,  had  not  remarked  that  the  Scots  appealed 
to  St  Columba,  but  the  Catholics  to  the  apostle  Peter."*  On  hearing  that 
Peter  bad  received  the  *'  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Oswy  asked  Col- 
man if  Columba  had  received  any  such  power ;  and,  on  receiving  a  reply 
in  the  negative,  he  further  inquired,  if  they  both  agreed  that  our  Lord  had 
given  the  keys  to  Peter.  Both  gave  their  assent ;  whereupon  the  sapient 
iiing  said, — ^^  Then  I  will  not  oppose  the  heavenly  porter,  but  to  my  utmost 
ability  will  follow  all  his  commands  and  precepts,  lest  when  I  come  to  the 
gates  of  heaven,  there  be  no  one  to  open  to  me,  should  he  who  is  shown  to 
have  the  key  in  his  custody  turn  his  back  upon  me."  Wfa^i  the  king  said 
this,  <(  both  great  and  small  gave  their  assent,  and  renouncing  the  more  im- 
perfect institution,  resolved  to  conform  to  that  which  they  found  to  be 
better." 

Thus  ended  this  mockery  of  a  debate,  which  female  influence  and  super- 
stition, rather  than  reason,  decided.  Colman,  disgusted  with  his  treatment, 
took  with  him  such  as  would  not  comply  with  the  decision,  and  returned  to 
Scotland,  to  consult  the  people.  Cedd  and  the  other  Scottish  ecclesiastics 
conformed  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority ;  and  '^  thus  the  great  latent  in- 
flaence  was  sacrificed  which  their  Church  would  probably  have  acquired,  in 
opposition  to  the  then  less  firmly  established  one  of  Rome."  f 

Albfh. 


THE  ART  OF  WRITING  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

As  Scripture  criticisfti  obtains  assistance  from  every  quarter  of  science,  so 
is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  ever- wakeful  enemies  of  revelation  will  not  fail 
to  seek  for  weapons  against  it,  within  a  similar  extent  of  range.  As  an 
example  of  this,  how  frequently  have  chronology,  and  the  study  of  antiqu- 
ties,  and  geography,  been  very  helpful  to  the  stu4ent  of  the  Bible ;  and  yet 
&om  these  very  departments  of  knowledge  arguments  have  been  brought  to  ^ 
undermine  its  credit  and  its  authenticity  ! 

*  Lappenberg's  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  KmgB,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
t  Ibid.  i.  p.  171. 
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Mach  light  has  been  cast  bj  recent  discoveries  upon  the  state  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  upon  the  relations  of  one  nation  to  another ;  and,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  theories  of  a  novel  and  startling  kind  have  been  based  upon 
them.  The  history  of  the  world  is  properly  the  history  of  man's  progress; 
and,  accordingly,  everything  which  casts  l^ht  on  the  one,  is  a  step  towards 
the  understanding  of  the  other.  But  then,  an  isolated  fact  is  like  a  half- 
seen  truth,  and  conclusions  drawn  from  it  must  be  as  incomplete  as  itsel( 
and  much  more  dangerous.  The  mistake  (willing  or  unwilling)  of  the 
assailants  of  Scripture  lies  here.  Universal  deductions  are  drawn  irom  & 
few  facts,  and  results  the  most  sweeping  and  general  come  from  causes  the 
most  limited  and  particular.  When  will  men  apply  the  same  amount  of 
common  sense  in  appreciating  the  Christian  evidence,  that  they  do  in  the 
consideration  and  explanation  of  a  natural  phenomenon?  Our  sceptics, 
when  they  are  metaphysicians  or  natural  philosophers,  know  well  the  neces- 
sity  of  the  Baconian  method ;  but  when  they  come  to  speak  of  religion,  then 
their  rigorous  logic  is  forgotten,  and  any  argument,  however  contemptible, 
'  and  any  fact,  however  solitary,  is  sufficient  to  adduce  against  it. 

The  theory  of  Wolf  with  regard  to  the  Homeric  poems  furmshed  un 
material  for  an  attack  upon  revelation.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  unknown  at  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  must  be  dated  considerably  lower  down,  not 
earlier  at  least  than  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Much  certainly  depends  upon 
the  solution  of  that  question ;  for  the  inspii'ation  depends  upon  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  volume.  If  the  books  of  Moses  vere 
not  composed  by  him,  then  we  find  the  writer  guilty  of  a  wilful  impositton; 
we  destroy  all  ground  on  which  to  rest  our  interpretation  ;  we  open  up* 
way  for  the  wildest  fancies,  and  cannot  stop  till  landed  among  the  impieDQ 
and  absurdities  of  the  mythical  school  Let  us  look,  then,  at  this  point  It 
must  at  once  be  admitted,  that  if  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  literature  ex- 
isted at  that  time  among  men, — ^if  it  can  be  proved  that  neither  alphabedc 
writing,  nor  material  for  the  preservation  of  writing,  were  in  use, — then  is 
there  an  argument  against  those  sacred  books,  which  distinctly  claim  for 
themselves  a  remote  antiquity. 

First  of  all,  we  must  premise  that  the  existence  of  alphabetic  writing  does 
not  entirely  depend  upon  the  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Grecian  language  and  literature.  A  written  medium  of  communication  maj 
— nay,  must — ^have  existed  among  other  nations  prior  to  its  introduction  into 
Greece.  The  elements  of  the  Grecian  language  are  undoubtedly  Phoenician, 
which  thus  points  us  back  to  a  still  remoter  antiquity,  for  time  must  be 
allowed  for  the  perfecting  of  that  other  mother-tongue.  The  introduction 
of  letters  into  Greece  dates  probably  from  the  time  of  Moses.  The  WolfiaB 
theory  with  regard  to  the  Homeric  poems  seems  now  to  be  exploded,  or, 
at  least,  only  received  with  large  modifications.  Becent  criticism,  while « 
makes  the  age  of  Homer  still  more  remote  than  genei^al  consent  had  placea 
it,  also  tends  to  place  the  formation  of  the  Homeric  poems,  as  a  whole,  still 
further  back  also.  So  that,  by  the  sifting  of  a  thorough  criticism  on  this 
pointy  which  once  formed  the  ground  of  attack  on  the  truthfubess  ot 
Scripture,  the  antiquity  of  alphabetic  writing  among  the  Greeks  themselves 
has  been  clearly  established. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  circumstances  B 
not  exist  favourable  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  literature ; — a  nation  of  slaves 
could  not  have  attained  to  that  enlightenment  and  civilization  necessair 
to  the  understanding,  of  so  extended  a  composition  as  the  Pentftteuch. 
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Let  US  examine  the  objection  in  this  hypothetical  light ;  for  here  it  is  fact  no 
longer,  but  vague  conjecture. 

Modern  investigation  goes  to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  the  ancient 
civilization  was  deeper  and  more  extended  than  had  long  been  supposed. 
Among  the  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  especially,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  human  mind,  millenniums  ago,  was  full  of  large  thoughts  ; 
that  the  path  of  discovery  was  crowded  with  adventurers ;  and  that  many  of 
the  most  useful  mechanical  inventions  were  familiarly  known  and  in  com- 
mon use.  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  was  the  centre  of 
civilization  for  the  world ;  and  writing  was  familiar  not  only  to  the  priests, 
bat  to  the  people  generally.  Now,  then,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  thought 
that  the  Jewish  nation,  proverbially  shrewd  and  imitative,  could  for  so  long 
a  time  remain  mixed  up  with  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  Egyptian 
races,  and  not  catch  up  some  of  their  ideas  and  happy  inventions  ?  Even 
if,  prior  to  the  coming  down  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  court  of  Pharaoh;  they 
had  never  thought  of  perpetuating,  by  means  of  written  signs,  the  memorials 
of  tlieir  family  and  the  dealings  of  God  with  them,  yet,  when  they  found  a 
set  of  figures  so  used,  and  used  by  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  and 
with  whom  they  associated  in  every-day  business,  could  they  have  been  so 
utterly  obtuse  as  not  to  take  the  hint  thus  given,  and  preserve  in  a  similar 
way  the  records  of  their  own  language  ?  Is  there  not  a  probability  that 
such  would  be  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  culture  up6n  the  Jewish  mind  f 
Traces  of  Egypt  ai"e  found  everywhere  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the 
wilderness.  Whence,  but  from  their  recent  connection  with  that  country, 
could  they  have  attained  that  proficiency  in  art  and  manufactures  that  dis* 
tinguished  them  ?  And  it  is  the  Egyptian  God  Apis  that  fires  their  imagin- 
ation when  they  would  worship  Jehovah  through  the  golden  calf  that  Aaron 
set  up.  Is  it  to  be  thought  that,  when  the  art  of  writing  was  known  in 
Egypt  at  that  time, — ^when  Moses,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  was  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, — ^when  with  the  utmost  eagerness  he  laid 
hold  of  everything  fitted  to  elevate  and  spiritualize  the  minds  of  the  people, — 
this,  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  instruction  within  man's  reach, 
would  be  disregarded  ?  But  we  confidently  assert,  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Israelites,  there  were  circumstances  that  might  have  led  to  the  early  intro- 
duction of  written  composition, — circumstances  more  pressing  than  those 
found  in  any  other  nation.  It  is  the  religious  element  in  man  that  first 
calls  up  the  wish  to  perpetuate  language.  But  this  element  was  to  be 
found  in  greatest  vitality  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  In  his 
line  was  the  promised  hope  of  the  world  to  come ;  and,  therefore,  a  record 
of  the  genealogies  of  the  various  tribes  became  a  necessary  thing.  Besides, 
the  dealings  of  Jehovah  with  the  patriarchs  were  of  too  peculiar  a  nature, 
and  had  too  important  a  bearing  upon  the  destiny  of  the  race,  not  to  re- 
quire the  utmost  care  in  their  transmission.  But  how  else  could  they  have 
been  preserved  unimpared,  but  by  means  of  writing?  Tradition,  at  aU  times 
an  uncertain  guide,  would  be  more  so  at  that  epoch  of  the  world. 

Such  are  some  of  the  external  presumptions  in  this  case ;  but  are  there  no 
traces  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  of  the  existence  of  writ- 
ing, and  that  among  the  common  people  ?  TJiere  are  several  such.  A  brief 
notice,  however,  is  all  that  can  now  be  given.  One  very  conclusive  passage  is 
Deut.  xxvii.  1-3,  where  the  process  described  is  that  which  travellers  tell 
us  is  extensively  employed  in  the  Egyptian  sculpture.  The  fact  of  the  en- 
graving of  the  law  upon  tables  of  stone  is  itself  a  proof  that  language  was 
written  as  well  as  spoken.    Moses  is  commanded  by  God,  in  several  places^ 
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to  commit  important  doeumenta  to  writing ;  and  he  himself  instructs  the 
people  to  transmit  in  tlus  way  to  their  children  a  knowledge  of  the  works 
and  wonders  of  God.  Kings  were  appointed  to  be  well  read  in  the  lavs  of 
the  Lord* — Deut.  xvii.  18,  19.  The  archaisms  also  of  the  Pentateach  are  to 
be  noted.  Thej  are  such  as  would  be  looked  for  in  a  language,  the  heir- 
loom of  centuries.  Yet  there  is  no  more  real  discrepancy  than  between 
Chaucer  and  Tennyson,  Spencer  and  Milton.  As  to  the  material  of  writing, 
if  once  we  admit  that  there  was  a  necessity  in  man  for  thus  perpetuating 
himself  by  outward  means,  with  all  history  before  us,  how  can  it  be  denied 
that  he  can  create  or  mould  according  to  his  own  will  such  necessary 
materii^? 

It  is  something  remarkable  that  the  Hebrew  literature,  whose  remote  rise 
we  have  been  considering,  should  consist,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  of  one 
book,  and  comments  thereon.  It  looks  as  if  the  language  had  heen  prepared 
for  that  one  great  design.  A  kind  of  sacredness,  therefore,  lingers  about  the 
words  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  It  has  been  reserved  by  Heaven  for  Divine 
revelations.  It  has  not  been  debased  by  long  and  current  interchange 
among  nations,  but  has  been  preserved  in  its  fuU  power  and  living  beautr, 
the  fi6ry  chariot  of  the  thoughts.of  God. 

The  canon  is  complete,  and  then  the  holy  tongue  becomes  extinct  as  a 
written  language, — even  as  a  spoken  dialect  it  almost  ceased ;  and  tbatbook, 
so  mighty  in  the  world,  as  moulding  thought  and  elevating  religious  idea;, 
remains  the  almost  sole  surviving  monument  of  a  language  in  which  a  Moses 
spoke  and  a  David  sang.     It  was  meet  that  the  language  in  which  M 
holy  oracles  were  proclaimed — the  language  in  which  the  psalms  of  wtoiy 
of  the  old  Church  were  chanted — ^the  language  which  was  thundered  fcm 
the  recesses  of  Sinai,  and  broke  the  awful  stillness  of  the  mount  of  Go^ 
should  be  numbered  among  the  ti*easures  of  men,  should  be  saved  torn  tk 
deteriorating  effects  of  common  use,  and  should  be  dedicated  to  high  and 
holy  communings.     When  we  listen  to  its  hallowed  tones,  we  are  transported 
to  the  youth-time  of  the  world,  when  tke  sounds  of  happy  industry  ranj 
throughout  the  fields  and  homes  of  Judah ;  when  Boaz,  that  model  husband^ 
man  of  old,  uttered  words  of  kindness  in  the  ear  of  Ruth  ;  when  sunshine 
rested  upon  the  vales,  and  the  winds  sighed  among  the  fir  trees  of  Lebanon; 
when  yet  heavenly  visitants  spake  with  the  simple-hearted,  and  voices  of 
God  fell  upon  the  ear  in  the  still  visions  of  the  night.     Blessed  be  God  lor 
books.     Blessed  be  God  for  The  Book.  J.  Gr.  S. 
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BT   THB  REV.  JOHN  HAIX,  ABHAGH. 


[We  copy  the  following  from  the  Irish  Presbyterian  of  Jult/  last.     Its  a| 
to  our  Scottish  Churcbes  is  so  obvious  that  we  adopt  it  entire,  and  without  anj 
remark  on  the  few  instances  in  which  the  phraseology  turns  upon  a  stale  of 
things  slightly  different  from  our  own. — ^Ed.  U.  P.  Mag.] 

**  I  WISH  the  ministry  were  more  efi*ective,'*  says  a  zealous  and  public-spirited  layman 
as  his  eye  rests  on  some  tottering  section  of  Zion*s  wall.  Well,  dear  friend,  suppos- 
ing your  views  enlightened,  and  your  motive  pure,  the  wish  is  a  highly  laudable  oDfi 
and  I  am  bound  to  believe  you  in  earnest.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  ai« 
ways  of  helping  the  ministry — ways,  too,  in  which  you  could  co-operate?  Will  J^J 
permit  note  to  indicate-- not  to  explain,  but  simply  indicate — some  of  the  ^'    ' 
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which  TOti  can  originate  or  aid,  and  in  one  or  several  of  which,  you  can  give  practical 
embodiment  to  your  aspiration  ? 

1.  There  is  the  daily  School,  Let  it  be  neglected,  and  in  the  course  of  a  generation 
the  minister  will  be  very  talented  indeed,  if  he  can  bring  his  message  down  to  the 
level  of  general  comprehension.  Parents,  who  hoard  money  up  for  untaught  sons 
and  ignorant  daughters,  you  are  hindering,  not  helping,  the  minister.  You  would 
not  spend  a  crown  in  aiding  to  keep  up  a  common  school.  You  are  not  helping  him. 
Yea  give  no  encouragement  to  your  poor  neighbours  to  get  their  children  taught. 
You  would  leave  the  minister  to  preach  to  a  people  incapable  of  understanding  the 
usual  conversation  of  an  educated  man,  or  seeing  the  force  of  the  simplest  illustra- 
tion, and  you  wonder  there  is  not  more  effect  produced !  You  might  as  well  sow 
\iiheat  among  brambles,  and  wonder  that  there  was  a  thin  crqp  I 

2.  There  is  the  Press,  People  say  that  it  is  superseding  the  pulpit.  It  may  be 
so  in  England,  where  .there  is  much  bad  preaching  and  clever  writing ;  but  in 
Ireland,  at  least,  the  pulpit  is  tolerably  secure,  so  far,  from  any  such  intruder.  How 
many  families  of  Protestants  do  not  spend  half>a-crown  a  year  on  sound  reading  ? 
How  many  discourage  to  their  utmost  even  the  issues  of  the  Church  ?  How  many 
do  not  read  them,  even  when  they  come  as  a  gift  ?  Parents  who  do  not  read,  and 
get  for  your  children  sound,  safe,  and!  instructive  reading,  you  might  here  help  your 
minister,  and  you  do  not.  If  the  people  read,  and  grow  in  intelligence,  a  minister 
has  some  stimulus  to  cultivate  and  try  to  sanctify  such  a  taste.  If  not,  if  every 
attempt  to  form  reading  habits  be  attended  with  discouragement  and  expense  to 
himself,  there  is  a  very  strong  temptation  to  think  that  his  people  have  little  in- 
telligence and  little  desire  for  it,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

3.  The  SabbcUh'Sckool.  Some  say  it  is  relieving  lazy  parents  of  their  duty. 
Probably  it  is  abused,  like  every  other  good  thing.  Some  say  it  will  be  uselesa 
when  the  church  members  do  their  duty.  But  when  church  members  do  their  duty, 
thej  will  look  to  the  godly  training  of  the  young  of  the  flock,  and  of  the  yoimg 
outside  the  flock,  far  more  than  they  do  now.  Some  say,  that  many  teachers  are 
incompetent.  Perhaps  so.  Then,  when  they  become  parents  they  are  not  fit  to 
train  their  own  children,  and  will  need  help.  So  that,  in  any  case,  we  believe  the 
Sabbath-school  is  an  institution  for  good,  and  will  '*  stand."  Now,  my  good  friend, 
jou  can  help  the  minister  here.  Can  you  teach  ?  Go  and  offer  yourself.  Can  you 
not?  Go  and  learn.  Have  you  children  ?  Send  them,  or,  better  still,  take  them. 
Have  you  not  ?  Take  out  yoiu:  neighbour's.  Have  you  money  ?  Give  it  to  help 
such  institutions.  Do  all  you  can  for  them.  In  many  cases  they  are  a  minister's 
chief  hope. 

4.  The  "  Committeef*^  or,  properly,  Deacons,  Their  business  is  to  attend  to  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  congregation, '  and  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties 
wonderfully  helps  the  minister.  But  if  stipend  is  not  regularly  collected,  or  paid, — 
if  pews  are  not  promptly  and  judidously  appropriated, — if  the  minister  has  sometimes 
to  reckon  the  "  coUections," — ^if,  as  in  many  rural  districts,  every  pecuniary  claim 
goes  first  to  him,  and  sometimes  goes  no  farther,  the  office  of  deacon  might  as  well 
T\Qi  have  been  instituted,  for  any  help  it  is  to  him.  There  are  congregations  in 
which,  in  connection  with  the  "  Ministerial  Support"  movement.  Visiting  Committees 
were  organized  half  a  year  ago,  consisting  of  many  members,  and  they  have  not 
called  on  all  the  people  till  this  day  ;  and  yet  the  minister  alone  is  expected  to  pay 
pastoral  visits  to  the  whole  congregation,  along  with  all  his  other  duties,  during  that 
time.  Good  reader,  if  you  be  a  member  of  a  Committee,  where  every  one's  business 
is  done  by  no  one  but  the  nainister,  who  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  arise,  and 
rouse  your  neighbours,  and  help  your  minister. 

5.  The  Prayer-meeting,  There  is  no  such  thing  in  many  cases.  Ask  the  ministers 
"Why?"  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  answer  is,  "1  could  not  get  people 
to  come."  No.  They  could  not  be  induced  to  come  together,  and  wait  and  watch 
one  hour  for  a  blessing  on  his  labours  for  their  souls'  good.  Verily,  it  is  no  wonder 
if  his  services  be  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  if  they  get  little  benefit.  **  Ye  have 
not,  because  ye  ask  not."  In  may  cases,  ministers  convert  the  prayer-meeting  into  a 
"lecture,"  and  try  to  induce  them  thus  to  come.  But  how  often  the  people  will  not 
he  caught,  even  by  this  well-meant  guile  I  The  consequence  is,  the  minister  begins 
to  feel  as  if  he  alone  in  all  the  congregation  longed  for  a  blessing.    His  heart  is 
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discouraged^  his  hands  hang^  down,  and  if  great  grace  prevent  not,  he  is  likely  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  the  mass,  and  to  go  through  the  services  as  coldly  and  for- 
mally as  the  people,  expecting  no.  henefit,  and'  getting  none. 

The  very  same  thing  holds  good  of  ministers'  Bihle  classes,  adult  classes,  yomt^ 
men's  classes,  and  the  like;  and,  good  reader,  if  you  do  not  go  to  the  prayer-meetine, 
begin  at  once,  and  if  your  minister  has  none,  suggest  it,  and  encourage  it,  and  joq 
help  him  greatly.  The  same  thing  holds  of  every  other  means  he  is  led  to  attempt 
for  your  good,  or  that  of  your  children  or  servants. 

6.  The  Eldership.  Is  the  minister  the  only  man  in  the  congregation  bound  to 
watch  for  souls  ?  What  are  the  elders  ?  To  what  were  they  ordained?  If  they  be 
of  the  same  order  as  those  of  Ephesus,  they  should  take  heed  to  themselves,  and  "to 
all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  "  them  "  overseers  to  feed  the 
Church  of  God." — (Acts  xx.  28.)  That  surely  means  much  more  than  "  assisting" 
at  the  Communion,  and  co-operating  in  discipline.  '<  Feed  the  Church  of  God,"  with 
what  ?  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  in  Sabbath-sehool,  to  a  class  in  the  dwel- 
ling, to  the  allotted  £gimilies — ^in  the  closet,  to  the  wandering  one  whose  sins  are 
being  kindly  pointed  out — to  the  sufiPerer  in  the  sick-room,  in  the  weekly  prayer- 
meeting,  and  on  the  highway,  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  That  surely  is  involved  in 
feeding  the  Church  of  God.  We  fear  all  the  elders  of  the  Church  do  not  read  tbc 
Church's  literature,  but  to  those  of  them  whose  eye  may  fall  on  this  page,  we  wouiil 
respectfully  say.  Are  you  thus  helping  your  minister  ?  Such  help  he  needs,  and  such 
help  the  New  Testament  constitution  of  the  Clnirch  provides  for  him.  Are  yoa 
zealously  rendering  it  ? 

We  have  not  by  any  means  enumerated  all  the  helps  to  the  ministry,  of  which 
there  is  need,  and  for  which  there  is  room.  We  have  said  nothing  of  a  temperance 
society,  to  check  the  ravages  of  a  minister's  great  enemy,  drunkenness,  and  to 
strengthen  and  shield  the  weak  by  the  example  and  countenance  of  the  stroii^' 
We  have  said  nothing  of  the  Sabbath-school  teachers'  meeting,  in  which  Mff^- 
labourers  take  counsel  together,  and  learn  to  handle  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  We 
omit  the  "Dorcas  Society,"  in  which  the  females  of  the  congregation  join  todnthe 
their  poor  and  needy  brethren,  old  and  young — a  work  of  no  little  moment  if  weieii 
the  New  Testament  aright. — (Mat.  xxv.  36 ;  Acts  ix.  36.)  We  have  said  notbingcJ 
the  tract  distributors  and  district  visitors,  so  useful  in  many  places  ;  but  have  noticed 
the  forms  of  Christian  effort  common  already  among  us. 

It  were  easy,  good  reader,  to  have  polished  these  periods  and  illustrated  these 
views  ;  but,  more  solicitous  that  you  should  have  your  mind  set  to  think,  and  your 
hands  to  work,  than  that  you  should  admire  our  "  word-building,"  we  wish  to  impress 
on  you  the  conviction,  that  if  you  be  a  Christian  there  is  something  for  you  todothit 
will  help  your  minister,  glorify  your  God,  and,  under  His  blessing,  benefit  your  fellows. 
You  cannot  neglect  it  and  be  guiltless.  Conceive  God  speaking  to  you  as  unto 
children,  "  Son,  go  work"  not  amuse  yoiurself,  but  **  work'*  **  to-day,  "not  next  month 
or  next  year,  but  "  to-day"  in  My  vineyard,"  and  you  cannot  surely  stand  all  tbedij 
idle.     <^  Let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come." 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  CHRISTIANITY—ATHEISM. 

There  is  first  Atheism,  or  Materialism — an  unclean  spirit  which  still  continiiesto 
walk  through  the  "  dry  places  of  the  earth,"  seeking  rest  for  itself  and  its  Totaries, 
and  finding  none.  Defeated  again  and  again  in  argument,  rejected  with  loathing  by 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  pursued  by  the  tremendous  illustrations  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  of  the  moral  degradation  and  decrepitude  it  has  produced 
wherever  it  has  gone,  both  in  societies  and  in  individuals,  it  is  still  lifting  up  here 
and  there  its  brazen  front,  and  setting  its  mouth  against  the  heavens.  It  mar  be 
found  at  one  time  seeking  its  object  through  pohtical  schemes,  such  as  CommnDisni. 
which  are  founded  on  the  express  negation  of  a  God,  or  of  any  power  superior  to 
the  laws  and  conditions  of  matter.  It  may  be  seen  at  another  time  in  the  shape  of 
Secularism,  seeking  to  separate  all  supernatural  ideas  from  the  formation  of  societ.^. 
from  morals  and  manners,  from  life  and  thought.     It  may  be  watched  groping  J^ 
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midnight  way  over  ancient  strata,  in  search  of  ah  ahoriginal  ''  fire-mist,"  in  which 
the  idea  of  a  Deity  must  be  consumed-^seeking,  at  the  point  of  its  geological  ham* 
mer,  to  push  Him  out  of  the  universe,  and  ready  to  enthrone  Development  in  His 
stead.  And  its  voice  may  now  and  then  be  heard,  although  in  sounds  fainter,  less 
musical,  and  less  sincere  than  those  which  issued  from  the  Ups  of  poor  Shelley — that 
beautiful  martyr  to  Materialism — that  Stephen  of  the  '<  fire-mist  *' — setting  its  cold^ 
blooded  dogmas  to  song,  and  uttering  dreary  paeans  to 

"  Necessity,  Thpu  Mother  of  the  World  1 " 

Nay,  perhaps,  taking  sceptics  numerically  considered,  and  especially  those  among 
the  lower  orders  in  this  country,  and  still  more  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  Con- 
tinent generally,  and  in  America,  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  majority  are  secretly 
inclined,  or  openly  adherent,  to  the  doctrines  of  Materialism ;  although  many  of 
them  still  continue  to  shrink  back  from  the  disrespectable  and  damning  name  of 
atheist.  Yet,  when  we  examine  the  varied  pis-allers  and  varieties  of  the  material- 
istic theory,  we  find  all  of  them  coming  to  much  the  same  thing.  This  umverge  is 
to  all  of  them  an  eternal,  self-productive,  and  reproductive  process — a  self-made  and 
self-going  machine,  and  not  the  work  of  an  Intelligent  Mind.  Natural  law  is  aU 
the  god  this  system  knows,  and  all  the  duties  of  man  are  included  in  watching, 
imitating,  and  obeying  this  law.  Work  is  the  only  worship ;  the  care  and  cleansing 
of  the  body  is  the  only  holiness ;  life  is  simply  a  looking  at,  and  adjusting  ourselves 
to,  the  things  of  sense ;  and  death  is  simply  a  negation — a  blank — an  eternal  pause 
—produced  by  the  departure  of  a  consciousness  which  has  come,  and  which  departs, 
vith  organization.  We  must  first,  in  reference  to  this  theory,  state  some  groimds 
for  disbelieving  it,  and  then  consider  it  in  the  special  light  of  its  inadequacy  as  a 
substitute  for  Christianity. 

First,  it  is  felt  not'  to  be  true ;  secondly,  it  is  seen  not  to  be  true;  and  thirdly, 
it  can  he  proved  not  to  be  true.  The  heart,  the  reason,  or  intuitive  faculty,  and  the 
intellect  or  logical  power,  unite  in  condemning  Materialism.  We  all,  when  in  a 
normal  and  healthy  state  of  mind,  feel  that  matter  is  an  efiect,  not  a  cause — a  finite, 
not  an  infinite  thing ;  and  that  behind,  below,  or  above  it,  there  is  a  Spiritual 
Essence — a  being  whom  we  are  fond  to  call  Father.  Even  as  a  blind  child  feels 
that  one  he  loves,  and  who  loves  him,  is  behind  that  twinkling  and  tantalising  dark- 
ness which  surrounds  him,  so  with  every  man-child  of  God.  There  is  a  want  in  our 
hearts  which  nothing  else  can  supply — a  craving  within  that  cannot  otherwise  be 
satisfied — a  cry  from  the  depths  of  our  moral  nature,  which,  even  when  it  is  that  of 
desertion,  proves  that  One  vj<m  with  us,  just  as  the  clamorous  call  of  young  birds 
from  the  forsaken  nest  proves  that  their  parent  had  been  there.  Call  this  feeling 
by  what  name  you  please,  and  as  it  contemplates  Qod  in  various  relations  or  angles, 
it  may  require  various  names ;  call  it  the  memory  of  God  as  having  been  nearer  us 
once  than  now,  or  the  perception  of  God  as  now  beside  us,  or  the  presentiment  of 
God  as  yet  to  approach  more  nearly  still,  or  the  synthesis  of  all  three,  it  is  a  feeling, 
general,  if  not  universal — in  a  strict  sense  Tnoral — the  dictate  of  the  heart  apart 
From  the  understanding  or  the  reason,  and  it  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  be  answered 
—cannot,  by  being  charged  with  fallacy  (for  it  is  out  of  the  region  where  fallacies  are 
to  be  found) ;  cannot,  by  being  confounded  with  the  fictions  of  the  fancy  (for  with 
fancy  this  has  no  more  to  do  than  with  logic) ;  it  is  a  feeling  as  aboriginal  as  the 
sense  of  duty,  the  feeling  of  regret,  or  any  other  of  the  primal  emotions  of  the 
human  heart.  It  is  a  feeling  capable,  indeed,  of  being  strengthened  by  having  its 
emotional  conclusions  compared  with  the  intuitions  of  the  metaphysic  power,  and 
with  the  deductions  of  the  logical  faculty ;  but  it  exists  apart  from  these,  and  is 
independent  aiid  original.  Some  will  say  that  they  have  never  heard  this  inner 
voice ;  but  perhaps  the  reason  may  be  that  they  have  never  hushed  their  hearts  and 
listened  to  hear  it.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  catch  its  accents,  which  are  some- 
times  drowned  by  the  bustle  of  the  world,  or  dissipated  amidst  the  whirl  of  pleasure 
or  business.  It  is  a  still  small  voice ;  it  is  the  "  quiet  tune  "  of  a  stream  murmuring 
far  down  in  the  leafy  umbrage  of  the  heart ;  but,  if  you  only  listen,  communing  with 
your  own  soul,  and  being  still,  you  may  hear  and  feel  that  low  deep  melody  to  be 
divine,  and  to  be  saying,  although  in  a  sound  trembling  on  the  verge  of  silence, 
*'  There  is  a  God,  and  that  God  is  a  Father."    Through  all  opposing  noises,  and 
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they  are  manv;  through  the  storm  of  sophistry  and  pjhilosophy,  falsely  so  called; 
through  *<  duUand  bitter  voices"  of  sarcasm  and  derision ;  through  the  cry  of  our 
*  own  passions,  and  the  wail  of  our  own  woes ;  through  the  howl  of  a  world  Ijing  in 
the  Wicked  One,  and  through  the  roar  of  the  eld  Terrors  of  the  universe— 4ts  death, 
sin,  and  pestilence^  its  famines  and  wars — comes  in  that  inextinguishable  sound, 
which, 

"  As  the  lute  pierceth  through  the  cymbal's  dash/' 

mingles  with,  and  if  it  does  not  overpower  nor  sweeten,  yet  asserts  an  authority  and 
gains  an  audience  amongst  all  these  harsher  harmonies,  and  seems  to  prophesy  that 
they  are  not  always  to  endure.  There  is  a  throb  in  the  patriot's  heart  which  is 
itself  a  prediction  that  his  country  shall  yet  be  free.  There  is  an  instinct  in  every 
philanthropic  bosom,  which  points  to,  and  becomes  a  presentiment  and  a  pledge  o( 
the  <<  good  time  coming,"  when  men  shall  be  brothers,  and  slavery  and  despotism 
shall  be  for  ever  ended.  There  is  an  unreas(ming,  but  irresistible  faith  in  man's 
soul  about  the  future  of  the  human  fumily.  And  to  the  same  category  of  deep 
truths — ^truths  too  deep  for  tears,  too  deep  for  arguments — ^to  these  sacred  arduTes 
of  the  human  heart  belongs  our  belief  in  a  Divine  Father. 

"'Tis  past  conjecture— all  things  rise  in  proof." 

We  refer  the  doubter  for  conviction  especially  to  his  own  heart,  as  it  speaks  amidst 
the  gloom  of  despondency,  the  agonies  of  disease,  or  on  the  bed  of  death.  If  he 
does  not  feel  the  idea  of  a  God  and  Father  there  and  then,  it  is  most  probably  either 
from  the  hardening  effect  of  long-continued  sin,  the  remorse  of  which  has  not 
softened  into  repentance,  or  from  the  influences  of  that  wretched  sophistry  vhidi 
has  blinded  the  eyes  of  his  soul,  the  '*  senses  of  the  mind,"  to  every  idea  df  super- 
natural power,  as  exerted  whether  to  crush  or  to  redeem  him. 

But,  again,  this  dogma  of  Atheism  is  9een  not  to  be  true.  And  in  order  to  tlii^ 
we  need  to  look  little  farther  than  to  the  body  and  soul  of  man.  There  is  a  fee%  ts 
we  have  just  seen,  in  his  heart  which  points  instinctively  to  God  as  a  Father.  M, 
when  we  contemplate  man  as  a  whole,  we  find  many  similar  indications,?^ 
thicken  and  strengthen  into  an  argument,  say  rather  into  a  triumphant  intuition.  ^^ 
more  certainly  does  the  acorn  dropped  on  the  ground  testify  to  the  existence  and 
peculiar  properties  of  the  oak  above  it,  than  does  man  preach  of  his  Maker.  Not  to 
enter  at  all  into  the  abstruse  and  uncertain  speculations  on  this  subject  propounded 
by  the  Swedenborgian  school,  we  simply  cry,  Look  at  man  !  See  in  him,  eTen 
though  fallen,  the  image  of  God ;  the  faint,  imperfect,  but  real  and  distinct  picture 
or  shadow  of  a  Superiix:  Being ;  his  body  bearing,  in  its  branching  veins,  its  circulat- 
ing blood,  its  perpetual  mutation  yet  real  unity,  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
material  universe  (which,  however  inferior  to  and  diverse  from  God,  seems  yet  in 
some  mysterious  way  his  ^'  garment ") ;  his  spirit  and  powers  of  perception,  abstrac- 
tion, memory,  and  imagination,  all  suggesting  an  Infinite  Mind ;  the  union  of  all  his 
various  qualities  exciting  a  distant  yet  definite  idea  of  God  as  the  Awful  One  who 
inhabiteth  immensity;  his  conscience  standing  apart  from  and  above  the  rest  of  his 
powers,  and  seeming  a  miniature  model  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal ;  and  his  verr 
form,  bearing,  and  stature  exalting  him  to  superiority  over  the  lower  animals,  and 
marking  him  out  at  once  their  master  and  the  servant  of  a  Power  whom  he  seeins 
mutely  and  from  afar  off  to  copy.  Such,  to  the  eye  of  the  intelligent  observer,  i> 
the  outline  of  man ;  and  the  inference  as  to  the  existence  of  God  is  simply  that 
which  from  the  sight  of  the  shadow  infers  the  substance,  from  the  portrait  infers 
the  face,  from  the  spark  concludes  the  fire,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  GenuaQ 
metaphysics,  from  the  /infers  the  Thou,  Such  an  inference,  we  repeat,  is  not  so 
much  that  of  logic,  as  it  is  of  instinct  and  intuition.  It  is  true  we  see  not  God  vith 
the  naked  eye,  and  have  but  imperfect  notions  of  His  being  and  personality ;  but  we 
know,  by  the  same  swift,  imerring  mode  of  thought,  that  the  reason  of  this  is  pot 
His  Non-existence,  but  our  blindness  and  constramed  position.  The  sim  is  bebiud 
us;  and  we  are  so  constituted,  shall  we  say,  so  chained  each  to  his  oar;  that  we  can- 
not look  round,  although  we  are  certam  that,  if  we  could,  we  should  see  him  shiniu^ 
in  his  strength.  Some  sceptics  talk  much  about  the  feeling  of  the  Infinite  given  br 
the  sound  of  fiEur-heard  micmight  waters;  by  the  cadences  of  winds  moaningi  dyiug^ 
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and  renewed,  amidst  forests  ;  by  the  sight  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the  abyss  of  stars. 
But,  even  in  the  vaguest  form  of  this  feeling — ^for  such  a  feeling  there  is — ^is  there 
not  involved  some  idea  of  a  Person  ?  Is  it  not  a  Voice  we  seem  to  hear  in  these 
mystic  sounds?  Is  it  not  a  Shadow  as  of  a  Being  above  us  we  feel  suspended  over 
our  heads,  amid  the  hush  of  solitary  forests,  or  beneath  the  deep-hanging  and  star- 
stndded  canopy  of  night  ?  Some  pantheist  (Emerson,  we  think^  speaks  of  his  alarm 
at  feeling,  in  a  lonely  spot,  that  It  was  looking  at  him ;  thus  vamly  persuading  him- 
self that  he  had,  or  could  have  possibly,  separated  the  idea  of  presence  from  person, 
and  changed  the  awful  Thou  into  the  unintelligible  and  absurd  It.  How  much 
more  true  to  all  our  natural  feelings  is  the  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  which,  apart 
from  our  belief  in  its  inspiration,  sets  the  thought  of  these  paragraphs  in  a  light  like 
glory — *'  Thou  hast  beset  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  Thine  hand  upon  me. 
Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  presence  ? 
If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  Thou  are  there :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,,  Thou 
art  there.  I  will  praise  Thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;  marvellous 
are  Thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well." 

But,  thirdly,  we  can  prove  the  atheistic  or  materialistic  view  to  be  £Eilse.  The  heart 
pronounces  it  incredible.  The  intuition  sees  it  not  to  be  true,  and  that  its  converse  is. 
But  the  plain  deductions  of  logic  bring  us  to  the  same,  conclusion.  The  argument  from 
design,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  irrefragable.  It  does  not  indeed  prove  that  God  is  infinite,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  term.  From  a  finite  universe,  however  diversified  its  forms,  and 
hovrever  wondrous  and  striking  its  marks  of  intelligenoe,  you  can  never  demanstrcUe  an 
Infinite  Maker,  although  it  is  rendered  exceedingly  likely,  and  although,  if  you  grant 
an  act  of  pure  creationj  you  can  hardly  avoid  the  mference  that  the  being  capable  of 
such  an  act  must  be  God.  From  design,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  that  this  Maker 
most  be  necessarily  One,  or  that  he  is  a  Father,  although  there  are  certain  probar 
bilities  visible  even  on  the  face  of  the  universe  that  He  may  be  both.  But  the  re- 
semblance between  the  works  of  man  and  the  works  of  Nature  is  so  striking  ;  the 
inference  of  design  to  a  designer  is  so  obvious  and  natural ;  the  assumption  of  an 
eternal  succesnon  of  finite  beings  is  so  plainly  a  begging  of  the  question,  or  gratuitous 
sbifbing  back  of  the  difficulty ;  the  probable  origin  of  the  movement  of  heavenly  orbs 
is  so  like  the  effect  we  know  to  be  the  result  of  will ;  and  the  innumerable  combin- 
ations discovered  in  nuui's  body  and  soul,  and  in  material  nature,  are  so  unaccount- 
able, on  the  supposition  of  chance  or  growth,  or  any  similar  theory,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  men  have  been  compelled  to  see  a  downright  contradiction  in  the  denial 
of  a  God,  and  to  feel  as  profoundly  certain  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Mind  as 
they  are  of  their  own  being.  They  feel  that  this  theory  fulfils  the  condition  of 
solving  every  other  material  and  metaphysical,  if  not  every  moral,  difficulty  connected 
with  the  universe  ;  and  that,  although  it  remains  itself  unsolved,  this  is  owing  to  the 
limitation  of  our  Acuities,  and  that  at  all  events  it  is  better  to  be  pressed  under  one 
enormous  difficulty,  which  centres  in  an  intelligent  Mind,  than  under  a  thousand 
▼hich  imply  the  eternity  and  deification  of  Matter.  Immeasurably  better  a  Will— 
free,  independent,  intelligent,  although  mysterious— bounding  the  prospect,  than  an 
endless,  hopeless  series  of  material  causes  and  effects,  rolling  on  from  one  dark  and 
shapeless  giil^  to  lose  themselves  and  go  down  unexplained  in  another.  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  manner  in  which  this  argument  from  design  is  cumulative  in  its  character, 
and  susceptible  of  perpetual  expanaon,  with  the  expanding  knowledge  of  man ;  which, 
if  never  rising,  or  rising  very  slowly,  to  a  solution  of  the  mysteries  included  in  God, 
is  continually  supplying  us  with  new  proofe  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  Atheism. 

We  come  to  consider  Materialism  in  the  special  light  of  its  professing  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  Christianity.  Now,  here  let  us  think  of  what  Christianity  has  professed 
to  do,  and  in  part  done,  for  man ;  and  see  whether  it  is  likely  or  possible  that 
Materialism  can  ever  do  anything  second  or  similar.  Christianity  has  given  man  an 
Object  of  worship,  love,  and  infinite  trust,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Chnst,  whom  it 
represents  as  at  once  God  and  Man,  connecting  the  power  and  the  perfection  of 
Ood  with  the  warmth,  definitude,  and  conceivability  of  a  man.  It  has  given  him  a 
^ork — the  work  of  preparing  himself  and  others  for  more  intimate  communion  with 
that  great  Personage  in  another  world.  It  has  given  him  a  Directory  or  Plan  for 
the  proper  performance  of  that  work,  in  a  Code  of  morals,  liberal  and  humane,  yet 
strict  and  de&nte.    It  has  provided  him  a  Sacrifice  for  his  uns,  in  the  bleeding 
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Lamb  and  incarnate  Love  of  God.  It  has  given  him  the  promise  of  a  supernatural 
Affency  to  aid  him  in  believing  on  that  Sacrifice,  and  in  obeying  that  Code.  And 
it  nas  i^ven  him  Motives  to  nerve  him  for  duty,  and  to  cheer  him  under  discollrag^ 
menty  m  the  prospect  of  a  fiiture  world,  where  the  good  shall  be  happy,  as  well  u 
in  the  grand  old  promise  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom  on  earth. 

Such  are  only  some,  although  they  are  the  principal,  of  the  contributions  vhidi 
Christianity  has  professed  to  make  to  the  knowledge,  the  progress,  the  felicity,  utd 
the  perfectionment  of  man.  Now,  let  us  look  to  the  views  and  prospects  which 
Materialism  or  Atheism  would  substitute  for  these.  And,  first,  as  to  the  Object  of 
the  materialist's  worship — if  he  can  be  said  to  have  such  an  object,  or  to  worship  at 
all.  It  is  the  universe,  or  nature  considered  per  se;  neither,  as  the  pantheist  cdU 
it,  a  divine  something ;  nor,  as  the  deist  pretends,  the  sole  manifestation  or  creation 
of  the  Great  Spirit ;  but  merely  the  laws  and  combinations  of  matter,  pervaded, 
according  to  some  of  this  school,  by  a  kind  of  spirit,  co-etemal  with  the  universe,  bat 
a  spirit  that  must  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  the  common  notion^  of  God. 
Such  an  Object  of  worship,  or  love,  or  trust  I  Let  us  think  of  it  for  a  moment 
The  worship  of  nature  is  the  worship  of  an  object,  admitted  to  be  not  only  mysterious, 
but  absolutely  and  for  ever  contradictory.  It  is  the  worship  of  an  object  which  cut 
be  demonstrated  to  be  finite.  It  is  the  worship  of  an  object  which  the  mind  of  the 
worshipper  might  feel  to  be  inferior  to  himself,  to  his  own  ideal,  and,  in  a  sense,  to 
his  own  capacity.  It  is  the  love  of  an  object  which,  in  the  course  of  its  developmeDt 
has  exhibited  or  inflicted  the  most  appalling  evils  and  sufierings  upon  beings  ap- 
parently innocent,  as  well  as  reputed  guilty,  evils  and  sufferings  of  which  Materialism, 
in  reality,  offers  no  explanation,  aud  to  which  it  does  not  promise  an  end.  It  is  the 
trust  and  hope  in  an  object  which,  bound  by  iron  necessity,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  change  materially,  and  which  holds  out  to  its  votary  little  prospect  for  himself 
except  (as  one  of  its  own  poets  has  it) 

"  Silence  and  dreamleii  rest  for  evermore  f* 

and  little  prospect  for  the  world,  except  that  of  some  modified  Millennium,  which  nay 
never  come ;  which  many  materialists  never  expect  to  come  ;  which  few,  we  susp«^ 
sincerely  hope  to  come ;  and  which  those  who  £all  into  the  arms  of  annihilation  be- 
fore it  come  shall  of  course  never  see.  What  could  the  habitual  worship  and  lore 
of  such  an  object  be  expected  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the  most  of  its  worshipped! 
Exactly  the  effects  we  have  seen  m  fact  produced — a  cold  and  callous  heartlessness,! 
cheerless  gloom,  alternating  with  a  ghastly  levity  of  spirit ;  much  apparent  admin^ 
tion  of  their  idol  Nature,  mingled  with  frequent  misgivings,  indifference,  and  ill- 
disguised  contempt ;  the  moral  conduct  which  might  be  expected  from  a  combina- 
tion of  ignorance  of  what  sin  truly  is,  and  knowledge  of  the  good  produced  by  the 
observance  of  natural  laws — ^in  other  words,  at  the  best,  a  well-regulated  animalism; 
the  lack  of  all  genuine  enthusiasm  and  love  to  the  race,  except  in  a  few  of  their  num- 
ber— such  as  Shelley  and  Robert  Owen,  whose  nature,  however,  especially  that  of 
the  former,  seemed  alien  from  the  system  he  had  rashly  and  in  despair  adopted- 
and  an  infirmity  and  vacillation  of  purpose  attending  and  enfeebling  their  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  society,  when  they  are  not,  as  at  other  times,  animated  by  i 
blind  and  blasphemous  fury  against  established  opinions  and  beliefis,  which  leads  to 
deplorable  excesses  first,  and  to  a  deep  reaction  afterwards.  What  truly  great  man 
has  Materialism  ever  nurtured  or  fed  ?  What  moral  heroes  can  it  boast  of?  Where 
are  its  temples  and  its  altars  ?  True,  it  worships,  as  Carlyle  says,  in  his  *'  Life  of 
Sterling,"  'Mn  the  great  Cathedral  of  Immensity ;"  but  what  a  cold,  dead  ritual! 
to  what  an  object  1 — an  object,  compared  to  which,  as  the  materialist  vieufs  t<,  tbe 
most  hideous  god  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  is  an  Apollo.  Look  at  what  it  has  done 
to  individuals.  Think  of  its  Mirabeaus,  its  Diderots,  and  its  Baron  D^Holbachs. 
Waiving  altogether  their  outward  morale,  think  of  their  unhappy,  sneering,  discon- 
tented, unreconciled  spirit  j  the  many-thonged  scourge  of  misery  that  lashed  them 
round  the  circle  of  their  career ;  the  dreary  pride  and  selfishness  which,  springmg 
firom,  or  strengthened  by,  their  hopeless  creed,  took  full  and  final  possession  of  their 
souls — ^final,  so  fiu:,  at  least,  as  this  life  was  concerned.  Or  look  to  the  case  of  f*f 
nobler  spirits  than  these.  Think  how  the  fell  poison  shed  into  the  soul  of  ^^'^ 
rendered  him,  besides  being  a  miracle  of  genius,  a  monument  of  fantastic  vo,  *^ 
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all  but  a  monster  of  cold-hearted  sensuality.  Think  how  a  lesser  quantity  of  the 
same  venomous  belief,  or  non-belief,  po\irea  into  Byron's  cup,  swelled  it  into  a  crater, 
full  of  "wormwood  mingled  with  fire."  Think  of  that  "goodly  ear  of  corn,'* 
Shelley,  "  blasted  by  the  east  wind  "  of  cheerless  Materialism  ;  for  his  system,  with 
all  its  spiritual  pretensions,  was  nothing  better.  These  were  spirits  originally  full' 
of  heart,  of  genius,  of  warm  affections,  of  a  natural  piety  craving  an  object  of  worship ; « 
but  they,  alas  I  rejecting  the  Bible  and  Jesus  Christ,  found  none,  except  a  dreadful, 
tantalising  procession  of  natural  phenomena,  begot,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  between 
the  sun  and  mud — a  universe  without  an  intellect,  and  without  a  heart ;  and  hav- 
ing no  other  Qod,  they  felt  the  dreariness  of  orphans  and  outcasts,  and  rushed,  either 
to  sensual  oblivion,  or  to  spiritual  luxury  and  sm,  more  fatal  still,  as  all  their  conso*^ 
lation  and  joy. 

Lo<^  what  work  Materialism  gives  its  votaries  to  do,  in  comparison  to  the 
work  of  Christianity  I  It  is  the  work,  to  take  it  at  its  best,  of  making  themselves 
and  others  as  happy,  as  wise,  and  as  virtuous  as  they  can  be  by  their  own  unaided 
exertions,  in  a  universe  where  misery,  according  to  them,  is  established  by  a  law, 
where,  at  any  rate,  speculation  and  science  are  only  making  the  darkness  visible, 
where  much  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  where  the  code  of  morals,  apart  from  revela- 
tion, is  perpetually  fluctuating,  being  now  identified  with  custom,  now  with  constitu- 
tion, and  now  with  expediency — a  work  consequently  uncertain,  uncheered,  and  apt 
to  be  interrupted,  at  one  time,  by  the  temptations  of  vice,  and  at  another,  by  the 
advent  of  despair.  The  results  here,  too,  are  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  votaries  of  Materialism  are,  we  fear,  too  faithfully  described  when  we  call  them 
either  reckless  and  wretched  men,  withheld  irom  evil  of  the  very  darkest  kind  only 
bylaw,  or  some  similar  coercive  influence,  and  in  whose  eyes  bums  a  flame  of 
malignant  fury  ;  or  unhappy  and  orphaned  men  of  genius  ;  or  clear,  clean  masses 
of  ice,  whose  coolness  and  purity  remind  you  of  those  "  frozen  Alps "  in  Pande- 
monium which  alternated  with  its  regions  of  foul  fire  and  black  horror.  Impotent 
really  to  elevate,  when  it  is  not  strong  to  destroy,  individuals.  Materialism  also 
makes  weak  or  wild  work  with  communities.  You  track  its  steps  by  the  smoking 
ruins  of  St  Simonianisms,  New  Lanark  Establishments,  and  the  legalised  Atheism  of 
revolutionary  France — all  of  which  began  with  bright  prospects,  but  ended  in  quick 
overthrow ;  and  this  because  they  were  all  of  the  "  earth  earthy,"  and  wanted  the 
cement  of  Christianity.  Plan  or  code  of  work  the  atheist  has  none,  or,  rather,  he 
has  a  thousand  codes  and  plans,  all  conflicting  with  each  other,  and  all  contending  for 
precedence  over  him.  Sacrifice  for  sin  or  error  committed  during,  or  during  the 
intervals  of,  his  work,  he  requires  none,  for  he  has  no  sin,  and  there  is  no  such-thing 
as  sin  m  the  wide  xmiverse.  "  To  step  aside,  is  human ;"  and  Emerson  tells  him, 
besides,  for  his  comfort,  that  **  Man,  on  the  gallows  or  in  the  brothel,  is  ever  on  his 
^hj  uptoards r^  and  that  it  is  " blasphemy  "  (blasphemy  against  whom  or  what? 
Against  that  wondrous  moral  being  **It,"  we  suppose!)  to  believe  otherwise. 
Supernatural  agency,  of  course,  he  expects  none ;  but  he  does  not  require  it,  so  long 
as  Nature  has  given  him  a  good  organization,  a  suflScient  supply  of  electric  or  phos- 
phoric matter,  in  his  brain,  called  improperly  **  soul ;"  or,  if  he  happen  to  be  a 
public  speaker  in  the  great  cause,  transcendent  lungs ;  or,  perhaps,  even,  in  a  fit  of 
uncommon  kindness  on  It's  part,  that  curious  secretion  of  the  skull  which  men 
name  Genius.  To  be  stimulated  by  such  vulgar  and  sordid  motives  to  good  action, 
as  the  fear  of  futiure  punishment  or  the  hope  of  future  reward,  he  disdains ;  and, 
besides,  he  cannot  positively  see  how  his  worst  actions  require  any  other  punishment 
than  the  evil  consequences  which  flow  from  them,  and  that  moderate  degree  of 
philosophic  remorse  which  they  excite  in  his  own  enlightened  mind ;  nor  how  his 
hest  deserve  any  other  reward  than  the  good  results  to  which  they  lead,  or  should 
lead,  in  this  life,  and  the  rather  more  elevated  sense  of  self-complacency  which, 
somehow  or  other,  he  is  so  constituted  as,  maugre  the  deductions  of  his  own  system, 
to  feel  in  his  disinterested  soul  I  This — ^he  speaks  quite  candidly — is  all  the  heaven 
and  all  the  hell  he  either  expects  or  cares  for. — GilfiUan's  Christianity  and  our 
Era, 
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EVENING  INTERCESSIONS. 


God's  bright  temple  in  the  skies, 

Night  is  op'ning  slowly ; 
Let  our  song,  like  incense,  rise 
From  a  priesthood  holy. 
Sacred  flame, 
In  Christ's  name. 
In  our  censers  laying, 
We  come  humbly  praying. 

For  aU  dear  loved  ones  we  pray, 

Thou  God,  looking  hither, 
See'st  us  and  those  far  away, 
In  one  glance  together, 
Seen  by  Thee, 
They  and  We, 
Both  that  same  eye  under. 
Are  not  far  asunder. 


When  the  sailor  on  the  deep, 

Rests  on  his  rude  pillow ; 
Rocked  a  Uttle  hour  to  sleep, 
On  the  heaving  billow— 
Save  I  Lord  save, 
From  storm — wave ; 
Guide  with  gentle  motion. 
Through  the  pathless  ocean. 

When  the  sick  lie  wearily. 
Tossing  in  their  sorrow, 
Uttering  oft  the  plaintive  cry 
Would  to  Gk>d  'twere  morrow- 
O  repress. 
Sore  distress, 
Give  them  calm  sweet  sleeping 
In  their  "  night  of  weeping." 
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Vhen  the  tempted  may  have  strayed .      When  the  penitent  has  gone 

Into  scenes  of  danger  ;  To  his  chamber  weeping ; 

ict  not  virtue  be  betrayed-—  Leave,  Oh  leave  him  not  alone, 

Rise^  Lord,  to  avenge  her.  Bitter  vigil  keeping. 

With  strong  arm,  £&eathe  0  Lord, 

Shield  from  harm ;  Some  kind  word, 

)r  from  trial  rather,  All  that  true  peace  speaking, 

Leep  them,  Holy  Father !  His  vexed  heart  is  seeking. 

Star  lamps  now  are  filled  witb  fire, 
Heaven's  broad  dome  revealing; 
Lord  we  are  a  ]owly  choir. 
At  the  threshold  kneeling. 
Yet  our  song, 
Even  among 
Angels  songs  ascending, 
Holds  thine  ear  atten£ng. 
iRvmE.  0. 


PRAISE. 

Amid  the  leaves,  the  bird 
Carols  unstintingly  his  song  of  praise ; 

Not  caring  to  be  heard. 
He  pours  his  unpremeditated  lays : 

But  that  his  heart  is  stirred 
By  the  sure  guidance  of  instinctive  grace. 

Tet  many  a  thirsty  ear 
Drinks  the  full  comfort  of  the  unconsdoua  song, 

And  many  a  nigbt-bom  fear 
Melts  as  the  morning  music  steals  along ; 

Sickness  and  pain  have  cheer, 
And  hail  the  thriUmg  notes  that  make  them  strong. 

So  in  the  Christian's  heart 
Wells  up  the  cheerful  voice  of  praise  and  prayer. 

Untaught  by  human  art, 
But  sign  of  heavenly  influences  there, 

Which  prompt,  while  they  impiurt 
A  grateful  gladness,  innocent  of  care. 

The  outer  world,  meanwhile, 
Feels  the  glad  charm  and  grace  of  holiness, 

Diffusing  peace,  like  oil 
Poured  on  the  troubled  waters  of  distress ; 

The  desert  places  smile 
As  grows  the  sum  of  mortal  miseiy  less. 

N.  B. 
August  1857. 
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IMMEDIATE  ANSWER  TO  PRAYER. 

AN  INCIDENT  AT  SEA. 
TO  TRB  EDITOB  OF  THE  UNITRD  PRE8BTTBRIAN  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — The  letter  from  the  **  Minister's  Wife"  in  the  April  number,  lately  come  to 
hand,  has  suggested  to  me  to  send  you  the  following  brief  narrative,  not  less  striking, 
as  an  example  of  "  Prayer  answered,"  than  that  related  by  your  lady  conespondent. 
Methinks  many  such  might  be,  and  therefore  should  be  recorded,  to  the  honour  of  a 
prayer-hearing  Qod,  and  the  comfort  of  His  praying  people. 

In  October  1852,  on  a  homeward  passage,  we  made  the  land  somewhere  about 
Bantry  Bay.  It  was  near  night ;  and,  of  course,  we  had  to  stand  off  again  in  order 
to  enter  the  channel,  the  wind  being  from  the  S.W.  We  saw  not  the  Irish  coast 
again ;  for  next  day  a  thick  fog  settled  down,  which  rendered  everything  invisible, 
even  at  a  short  distance. 

Our  captain,  an  expert  seaman,  ran  his  distance  by  the  log  for  the  Tusker  ligbt- 
bouse,  off  the  Wexford  colast,  where  ships  bound  for  Liverpool  alter  their  course  anil 
steer  for  Holyhead  ;  but,  having  had  no  observation  of  the  sun  for  some  days,  lie  wis 
uncertain  as  to  his  position,  and  from  the  direction  of  the  wind  he  hesitated  to  shape 
a  northerly  course,  for  fear  of  getting  too  close  in  on  the  Irish  coast.  He  therefore 
kept  on  slowly  eastward,  looking  out  to  meet  some  vessel  coming  down  channel 

At  length  a  small  vessel,  coming  off,  seemingly,  from  the  Welsh  side,  passed  near; 
a  question  was  asked  as  to  our  position  and  that  of  the  lighthouse — the  Tusker  m 
meant,  but  not  mentioned — and  the  answer  was  returned,  as  I  heard  it,  "YmsK 
six  miles  N. W.,"  but  as  our  captain  and  his  mate  heard  it,  *'  It  is  six  miles N.^" 
The  two  first  words  were  confessedly  indistinct,  and  created  much  uncertainty  is  to 
our  actual  position.      It  was  easy  to  show  from  the  chart  that  we  could  notbesx 
miles  N.W.  of  Tusker,  else  we  would  be  close  in  on  the  land,  both  seeing  and  feti- 
ing  it ;  therefore,  the  other  view  seemed  more  probable  to  them,  that  the  lighthouse 
was  N.W.  of  us,  for  they  thought  only  of  the  Tusker.     But  I  had  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  that  the  answer  referred  not  to  it,  but  to  another  on  the  Welsh  coast, 
nearly  opposite,  and  not  very  distant,  called,  if  I  rightly  remember,  "  the  SmaUs." 

Various  circumstances  contributed  to  produce  this  impression ;  but  the  chief  was, 
that  the  other  vessel  was  coming  out  from  the  Welsh  side,  and  the  master  of  it 
could  specify  the  distance  so  minutely  only  of  an  object  that  he  had  recently  seen 
and  left  behind  ;  and  as  we  bad  been  proceeding  in  a  manner  in  the  dark  for  tvo 
days,  we  might  easily  have  gone  a  few  miles  farther  eastward  than  the  reckoning 
made,  and  been  nearer  the  Welsh  than  the  Irish  side  of  the  channel. 

Our  captain  shaped  his  course  as  if  from  Tusker  to  Holybead ;  but,  according  to 
my  conviction,  he  was  steering  into  Cardigan  Bay,  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  coast 
of  Wales,  which  ships  homeward  bound  take  especial  care  to  avoid  ;  as,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  and  the  want  of  harbours,  many  ships  are  there  lost. 
This  conviction  of  his  error  filled  me  with  alarming  apprehensions  for  the  result. 
My  mind  was  much  oppressed  ;  for  others  dear  to  me  and  dependent  on  me  i^eie 
with  me,  whose  safety  as  well  as  my  own  was  in  jeopardy.  Any  person,  with  an 
ordinary  map  of  the  channel  and  a  parallel  ruler,  will  see  that  the  course  from 
Tusker  to  Holyhead  leads  from  the  Smalls  lighthouse,  off  the  coast  of  Pembroke- 
shire, into  the  worst  part  of  Cardigan  Bay. 

I  had  given  the  captain  some  hints  as  to  my  difference  of  views ;  but  knew  very 
well  that  masters  of  ships  cannot  be  guided  in  sailing  them  by  the  opinions  of  their 
passengers,  and  that  the  latter  are  deemed  impertinent  to  obtrude  them.  There  is 
danger  sometimes  of  confirming  a  professional  man  in  his  path  of  error  by  obsenrii^ 
it.  He  with  whom  we  sailed  was  not  an  unreasonable  man,  yet  he  was  captain  am 
I  was  passenger,  and  I  felt  the  difficulty  of  my  position.  Therefore  I  besought  God 
in  prayer  to  incline  Him  to  hear,  and  to  give  us  direction. 

The  chart  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  we  looked  at  it  together.    With  dae 
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apologies,  I  pointed  out  what  I  believed  to  be  our  position,  and  my  reasons  for  pre- 
suming to  differ  from  him ;  and  I  suggested,  that,  as  he  felt  some  uncertainty,  his 
safety  wotlld  be  to  alter  his  course  a  point  or  two  more  to  the  north,  whicl;,  if  my 
view  were  right,  would  keep  us  clear  of  Cardigan  Bay ;  and  if  his  view  were  right, 
would  involve  no  danger,  but  merelif  keep  him  rather  more  mid^channel.  He 
listened  in  silence,  and,  after  some  consideration,  went  and  altered  the  ship's  course 
according  to  my  suggestion.  I  felt  the  responsibility  1  had  incurred,  yet  was  re- 
lieved in  mind,  and  thanked  the  Lord  who  had  opened  our  way  through  that  first 
difficulty.  Our  course  now  would  bring  us  near  to,  but  clear  off,  Bardsey  lighthouse, 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  that  dangerous  bay. 

It  drew  on  to  night,  and  the  captain,  pacing  the  deck  in  evident  anxiety,  came  and 

said,  "  Mr ,  I  wish  you  would  pray  to  God  to  take  away  this  fog,  for  it  greatly 

perplexes  me,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly  where  we  are."  He  spoke  sincerely, 
and  I  repUed,  '*  Yes>  captain,  certainly,  but  you  also  must  yourself  pray  ;  and  Mrs 
will  help  us  with  her  prayers  too."    He  promised. 

Just  then  the  steward  called  us  to  tea.  After  that  we  had  our  evening  worship,  as 
usual,  in  the  cabin,  and  made  united  supplication  that  God  would  show  us  our  way. 
Then  I  proposed  that  we  each  of  us  should  apart  pray  to  Him  in  our  berths,  and  beg 
for  light  and  direction. 

Though  faith  and  fears  were  mingled  in  our  prayers,  the  Lord  saw  that  we  were 
in  earnest.  He  acknowledged  the  faith,  forgave  the  fears,  granted  our  prajers,  and 
opened  up  our  way  clearly. 

When  we  met  again  on  deck  the  fog  was  beginning  to  clear  off  overhead,  and  the 
young  moon  was  occasionally  visible.  The  wind,  however,  which  had  borne  us 
along  i^ora  the  Azores,  died  away,  and  soon  and  suddenly  we  were  taken  aback  by  a 
strong  north-west  wind.  This  occupied  all  our  attention  for  a  time ;  and  when  the 
ship  was  all  right  and  on  her  course  again,  behold,  a  wonderful  change !  The  mist 
was  allaone ;  moon  and  stars  shone  brightly  y  Bardsey  light  was  a  little  way  astern, 
and  Holyhead  light,  though  distsmt,  was  very  visible  right  ahead.  We  saw  our 
position  to  an  inch,  and  found  it  a  good  one. 

This  prompt  and  gracious  answer  to  our  prayers  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  should 
never  be  forgotten.  "  Captain,"  I  said,  "  we  have  proved  the  power  of  earnest 
prayer  to  God  this  night,  let  us  never  forget  it."  I  did  not  add  a  word  respecting 
the  obvious  safety  of  the  course  he  had  adopted  at  my  suggestion ;  but  it  also  was 
in  answer  t&  fervent  prayer.  To  the  Lord  be  the  glory :  but  let  His  people  have 
the  benefit  of  these  records  of  His  merciful,  providential  interpositions  on  then: 
behalf,  when  they  have  sought  to  Him  and  trusted  in  Him. 

June,  1867.  W. 
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mon, preached  at  the  opening  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  4th  May 
1857.  By  the  Rev.  William  Mac- 
KSLViB,  D  J).,.  Balgedie,  Moderator.  8vo, 
pp.  22. 

Edinburgh:  W.  OliphAnt  and  Sons. 

A  HOBS  felicitous  theme  for  a  Synod  Ses- 
mon  could  scarcely  have  been  chosen  than 
that  to  which  the  ex-Moderator  directed 
the  attention  of  the  fathers  and  brethren 
at  last  meeting  of  our  supreme  court.  And 
no  less  happy,  as  we  reckon,  he  has  been 
in  his  treatment  of  it.  In  the  best  sense 
of  the  words,  he  magnifies  his  office —es- 
teeming it  as  virtually  giving  him  a  right 
VOL.  I.  NO.  IX.,  NEW  SERIES. 


tO'  address  with  authority  more  than  fire 
hundred  congregations  at  once.  You  feel 
that  every  statement  has  been  selected 
and  shaped  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
position  from  which  it  was  to  be  uttered, 
and  which  the  speaker  could  not  expect 
to  occupy  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime. 
Having,  after  a  lucid  textual  introduction 
and  analysis,  premised  that  the  churches 
whose '  representatives  he  is  addressing, 
exist  as  a  community  of  professing  Chris- 
tians separate  from  others,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  advancing  God*s  glory,  he  pro- 
ceeds to.  ask  how  they  may  best  subserve 
this  purpose.  And  he  answers,  the  ques- 
tion in  a  series  of  propositions,  the  illus- 
tration of  Which  forms  the  body  of  the 
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discourse.  Glory  is  unto  Ood  in  tho 
Church  through  Christ,  (^BytheChurcVs 
maintaining  the  truth  whidi  Christ  has 
revealed ;  (2)  By  its  aiming  at  the  purity 
and  loye  which  He  exemplified ;  (3)  By 
its  promoting  the  union  for  which  He 
prayed;  and  (4)  By  its  labouring  to  dif- 
fuse the  Gospel  as  He  commanded.  The 
amount  of  precious  93id  present  truth  enun- 
ciated under  these  several  heads,  the 
iudgment  and  tact  with  which  each  point 
has  its  relative  importance  measured,  and 
its  corresponding  place  assigned  to  it,  and 
the  logical  symmetry  presented  by  the 
discourse  as  a  whole,  wUl  make  the  clos- 
ing act  of  Dr  Mackelvie's  Moderatorship 
to  be  long  remembered  bv  those  who  wit- 
nessed it,  and  we  trust  will  secure  for  his 
perfoimance,  in  its  printed  form,  a  very 
wide  acceptance  throughout  the  churches. 
We  could  like  to  let  him  be  heard  in  our 
pages  on  any  of  the  four  topics  by  which 
ne  exemplifies  the  functions  of  our  united 
Church — for  on  all  of  them  his  observa- 
tions are  both  weighty  in  themselves  and 
entirely  in  season  at  the  present  day. 
Bemembering,  however,  the  prominent 
part  which  the  author  was  honoured  to 
take  in  promoting  the  Union  by  which  our 
Church  was,  ten  years  ago,  constituted  as 
it  is,  our  readers  will  probably  think  with 
us,  that  one  of  the  bubiects  is  Br  Mac- 
kelvie's par  excellence,  and  will  elect  to  hear 
him  on  Christian  Union : — 

Order,  union,  and  harmony,  pervade  all 
the  works  of  God,  and  glorify  Him,  by  indi- 
cating His  claims  to  sovereignty  and  supre- 
macy—the foreknowledge  which  guides  His 
operations — the  definiteness  of  Bis  purposes 
— the  plenitude  of  His  wisdom — and  the 
benevolence  of  His  eharacter.  He  whose 
unity  is  made  known  by  nature,  has  revealed 
Himself  in  Scripture  as  subsisting  in  Trinity. 
And  how  shall  such  a  one  be  shadowed  forth 
and  come  to  be  believed  in  by  His  creatures  ? 
Shall  it  be  by  disorder,  division,  and  discord  ? 
That  would  be  proving  fitness  by  incongruity, 
which  is  impossible.  No  I  God  is  not  the 
author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  and  every- 
thing proceeding  from  Him  will  indicate  the 
source  whence  it  has  been  derived,  by  its  ar- 
rangement of  parts  and  harmoxiy  of  opera- 
tion. And  where  shall  we  look  for  these,  if 
not  in  the  Church,  God's  last  great  work,  and 
noblest  of  them  all  ?  But  alas !  whatever  she 
may  have  been  in  the  past,  or  may  yet  be- 
come in  the  future,  as  seen  outwardly  at  pre- 
sent, she  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Jerusalem,  when  called  in  prophecy 
'*  The  city  of  confusion,'*  and  described  by  the 
seer  as  "  broken  down." 

Can  this  state  of  things  be  agreeable  to  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church,  and  permitted 
to  continue,  because  of  His  indifference  to  any 
other  ?  That  cannot  be,  seeing  He  has  at- 
tached the  highest  possible  importance  to 
union  among  His  followers,  by  asking  God 


four  tknes  in  one  prayer— and  that  the  last 
He  ever  offered  in  company  with  His  ds- 
ciples — to  maintain  and  promot«  it  amon^ 
them ;  rising  each  time  higher  and  higher  in 
His  request :  "  I  pray  that  they  may  be  onef 
**  I  pray  that  they  may  be  one  in  Us;"  "I 
pray  that  they  may  be  one,  as  Thoa,  Father, 
art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee ;"  "  I  pray  tiut 
they  may  be  perfect  in  one."  Not  one  in  ma- 
ture or  mode  of  existence,  bat  one 'according 
to  their  capacity  of  becoming  such  amon^ 
themselves,  and  their  power  of  showing  that 
oneaeas  to  otiiers — a  oneness  manifesting  it- 
self in  sameness  of  mind,  of  will,  of  aim,  and 
course  of  oneration.  Union  in  these  respects 
resembles  that  subsisting  among  the  persoss 
of  the  Godhead,  and  iu  so  far  reflects  it 

That  for  which  Christ  prayed,  His  people 
must  labour  for.  It  will  not  come  of  itself, 
nor  by  any  instrumentality  other  than  that 
which  God  has  appointed,  and  is  itself  to  be 
affected  by  it.  A  holy  purpose  mast  be 
formed,  a  mond  energy  put  forth,  by  all  vbo 
love  the  Church,  to  wipe  out  the  fonl  disgrace 
which  rests  upon  her,  through  the  animosi- 
ties raging  within  her ;  and  to  make  erenr 
opportunity  available  for  restoring  peace  and 
concord  to  her.  Till  this  be  done,  no  eipec- 
tation  can  warrantably  be  entertained,  of 
God  smiling  upon  the  Chnrdi,  or  Christ 
beine  glorified  in  it,  or  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwelling  in  it ;  and  every  one  must  be  brid 
blameworthy  who  suffers  such  opportuiitf  to 
pass  unimproved. 

And  is  this  a  day  for  yielding  to  sirb  ne- 
glect.'— a  day  when  truth  is  assailed  fith  id 
energy  and  virulence  which  it  has  rareivbten 
called  to  encounter  before;  wheu  inSdeit; 
and  immorality  stalk  forth  in  concert,  idi- 
abashed,  and  boldly  deride  the  Church  asti^e 
fomenter  of  quarrels,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
ought  and  professes  to  be,  the  great  pro- 
moter of  peace;  when  "he  who  opposeth 
and  exalteUi  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped,"  is  labooring as- 
siduously to  extend  his   dominion,  and  is 
robbing  the  one  living  and  true  God,  era 
now,  of  the  glory  due  unto  Him  alone.   Shall 
the  friends  of  evangelical  truth  engage  ic 
deadly  feuds  with  one  another,  at  such  a  time, 
and  allow  Rome  to  plant  her  standard  in  their 
citadel,  and  conquer  them,  as  she  did  the  Jevs, 
at  the  destruction  of  their  metropolis?  ^ 
so,  let  the  blame  and  the  ruin  be  theirs;  aod 
the  dread  of  that  blame  and  roin  is  not  at 
present  without  warrant,  seeing  that  portents 
are  now  abroad  seeming  to  foretoken  a  test- 
ing time  in  the  Church ;  and,  if  the  firien^Js 
of  truth  are  not  prepared  for  it,  it  may  proTC 
**  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and  dis- 
tress, a  day  of  weakness  and  desolation,  a  daj 
of  darkness  and  gloominess,  a  dajr  of  cloods 
and  thick  darkness,  a  day  of  the  trompetaod 
alarm,  against  the  fenced  cities,  and  againat 
the  high  towers."    The  present  indifference 
of  Protestants  to  the  great  work  of  Reforoa- 
tion,  once  so  dear  to  them,  seems  altogether 
unaccountable  upon   any  known  priiicip.e. 
Can  it  be  that  God  has  given  themoTer  w 
infatuation,  and  is  about  to  teach  tbem  the 
value  of  the  privileges  which  they  seem  to 
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despise,  by  remoTing  "  their  candlestick  oat 
of  its  place  ?"  Has  persecution  become  ne- 
cessary to  drive  them,  since  their  mutual 
interests  have  failed  to  draw  them  together  ? 
Mast  they  be  made  to  share  in  common  suf- 
fering, in  order  to  their  participation  in 
common  sympathy  ?  Be  it  so,  if  such  a  re- 
salt  cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 
Bat  let  all  those  who  wish  union  brought 
about  without  such  antecedents,  "  stand  fast 
in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striving  together 
for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  in  nothing  terri- 
fied by  their  adversaries."  The  differences 
subsisting  aniong  most  of  them  are  not  worthy 
to  be  named,  compared  with  the  important 
points  on  which  they  are  agreed.  And  if 
they  are  already  at  one  on  that  which  is  im- 
portant, why  not  be  also  at  one  on  that  which 
IS  tririal  ?  Many  of  the  matters  in  dispute 
have  been  laboriously  discussed  for  centuries, 
and  are  no  nearer  settlement  than  ever ;  and 
thooa:h  the  contention  in  reference  to  them 
be  carried  on  for  centuries  more,  it  is  not 
likeiy  to  be  attended  with  any  better  results. 
The  maintenance  of  a  subtle  and  disputatious 
theology,  is  not  the  way  to  produce  peace  in 
the  Church,  but  to  hinder  and  destroy  it. 
Let  candour  and  love  take  its  place,  and  it 
vill  be  soon  found  that  the.  much  wished-for 
object  is  nearer  than  was  supposed.  Were 
tbe  sects,  whose  views'  approximate  nearest 
to  each  other,  united,  in  a  very  few  years  at 
iDost,  scarce  a  difference  would  remain  among 
them  on  any  theological  or  practical  question 
(hat  can  be  deemed  at  all  important.  Our 
)wn  history  as  a  Church  is  a  confirmation  of 
>ar  statement,  and  may  be  fairly  pleaded  by 
ill  who  are  favourable  to  the  extension  of  the 
principle  implied  in  it. 

That  history  affords  great  reason  of  thank- 
alness  to  God,  who,  in  His  providence  and 
Tace,  has  subdued  the  enmity,  once  so  in- 
eterate  and  long-continued,  between  parties 
epresented  by  this  Synod,  and  has  brought 
tiem  into  a  state  of  amity  and  concord  glori- 
fing  to  His  name,  beneficial  to  themselves, 
nd  promotive  of  His  cause.  After  the  long 
xperience  we  have  had  of  the  happy  effects 
f  that  union,  who  amongst  us  does  not  wish 
perpetual  ?  and  not  only  so,  but  that  it  may 
(tend,  till  it  takes  within  its  ample  embrace 
1  who,  with  us,  hold  the  Head,  and  wish  to 
te  the  crown  rights  of  Christ  Jesus  every- 
here  owned  as  they  should  be,  careless  what 
iimes  are  obliterated,  or  cease  to  be  acknow- 
d^ed,  if  His  be  preserved  and  honoured. 
Such  a  widely-extended  union  would  be 
leedily  practicable,  if  those  who  would  be 
Fected  by  it  would  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
een  unity  and  uniformity,  and  come  to  un- 
rstand  that  absolute  sameness  is  no  more 
f^irable  in  the  Church  than  it  is  in  nature, 
lere  it  was  never  yet  found,  and  would  be- 
little glorifying  to  God  in  the  one  sphere 
it  would  be  in  the  other.  Such  views,  we 
Ink,  are  extending,  and  we  are  mistaken  if 
ey  shall  not  be  found,  before  long,  very 
nerally  prevailing.  But,  whether  we  are 
rmitted  to  live  to  see  their  adoption  or  not, 
is  matter  of  undoubted  certainty,  and  ought 
be  a  ground  of  present  rejoicing,  that  the 


Church  manifested  in  glory  will  fully  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  prayer  offered  by  the 
Great  Intercessor,  and  be  perfect  in  one,  as 
the  Father  is  in  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  the 
Father,  and  that  this  absolute  unity  will 
be  the  source  of  unmingled  and  unending 
bliss. 

Records  of  ▲  Mihistrt.  Sermons  by  the 
late  Bey.  William  Dickson,  Balemo. 
With  a  Prefatory  Biographical  Sketch, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  Slateford. 
12mo,  pp.  254. 

Edinbargh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  sod  Go. 

Thb  author  of  this  posthumons  volume 
was  summoned  to  his  rest  in  the  prime 
of  his  manhood,  and  when  he  had  just 
crossed  the  threshold  of  that  service  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  Bom  in 
1824,  at  North  Sunderland,  where  his 
father  was  minister  of  the  United  Seces- 
sion Church,  he  was  left  in  his  ninth  year, 
with  his  widowed  mother  and  her  three 
younger  children,  to  the  struggle  which 
usually  awaits  the  family  of  the  Dissent- 
ing minister,  when  deprived  of  its  earthly 
head ;.  but  through  the  favour  of  Him  who 
is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless  and  Judge  of 
the  widow,  he  was  guided  safely  through- 
out the  years  of  his  tender  orphanage, 
passed  through  the  usual  course  of  study, 
at  school,  college,  and  divinity  hall,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  at 
length  was  licensed  as  a  probationer  by 
the  United  Secession  Presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  February  1847.  In  Norember 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  ordained  as  the 
minister  of  the  church  at  Balemo,  by  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  cares  and  labours 
incident  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  in  our  denomination,  have 
prostrated  many  of  the  most  ardent  and 
promising  students.  To  the  numerous 
catalogue  of  these  there  now  falls  to  be 
added  the  name  of  Mr  Dickson  of  Balemo. 
On  the  subject  of  the  young  minister's 
toils  his  biographer  has  some  practical 
hints,  which  deserve  attention  frova.  the 
ehurohes  i — 

**  Mr  Dickson  wrote,  I  believe,  with  ^ility ; 
and,  from  the  abundance  of  his  mental  stores, 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  could  lay  these 
under  contribution,  the  arrangement  and 
composition  of  his  discourses  occasioned  him 
comparatively  little  difficultv,  great  as  were 
the  pains  which  he  bestowed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  them.  Connected,  however,  with  this 
facility  in  composition,  there  were  the  draw- 
backs of  a  memory  not  naturally  ready ;  at 
least  not  ready  in  committing  language  and 
expression  as  distinguished  from  thought. 
For  this  reason  he  required  to  expend  much 
harassing  and  fagging  labour  in  preparing  to 
deliver  his  discourses  memoriter  from  the  pul- 
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pit.  I  have  a  strong  persnasion,  though  it  is 
possible  that  here  I  may  be  mistaken,  that 
the  mental  anxiety  and  fatigue  which  this 
entailed  on  him,  hurried  on  the  development 
of  the  disease  wnich  cut  short  his  days;  and 
I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  facts 
like  this,  ivhich  occasionally  occur,  may  well 
raise  the  question,  whether  it  is  not  to  be 
wished  that  the  prqudice  in  our  denomina- 
tion against  the  use  of  notes  in  the  pulpit, 
were  so  far  abated,  as  that,  in  a  case  of 
threatened  feeble  health,  this  means  of  miti- 
gating the  anxiety  of  pulpit  labour  might  be 
had  recourse  to,  without  subjecting  a  foithful 
minister  to  popular  displeasure,  or  rendering 
his  ministrations  less  acceptable.    I  do  not 

1)lead  for  the  use  of  notes  as  '  a  more  excel- 
ent  way;  *  but  admitting  it  to  be  a  practice 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance, should  not  a  relaxation  of  the  rule 
to  memorise  pulpit  discourses  be  admitted 
under  peculiar  circumstances?  He  in  whose 
service  the  Christian  minister  labours  '  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice;'  and  if  a 
youthful  pastor,  oppressed  by  the  novel  claims 
and  weighty  solicitudes  of  his  ministry,  finds 
that  a  feeble  memory  enhances  his  difficulties, 
and  if  his  days  are  likely  to  be  shortened  by 
the  self-consumiog  endeavour  to  bear  up 
against  these  difficulties,  it  does  seem  a  ques- 
tion which  a  Christian  mind  should  not  be 
unwilling  to  entertain,  whether,  for  the  sake 
of  prolonging  life  and  preserving  health,  the 
use  of  notes  should  not  be  reckoned  justifi- 
able or  even  dutiful. 

Mr  Dickson  had  not  completed  his  fifth 
year  at  Balemo,  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  a  complaint  which  had  alreadj 
been  fatal  to  all  the  other  members  of 
the  family  to  which  he  belonged — con- 
sumption— had  now  obtained  a  hold  upon 
his  frame,  and  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  withdraw  from  ordinary  ministerial 
labour.  After  three  years  of  weakness  and 
suffering,  which  he  bore  with  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  he  died  on  March  1st,  1855, 
having  nearly  completed  his  31st  year. 
The  prefatory  biographical  sketch,  from 
which  we  hare  gleaned  these  particulars, 
is  executed  with  the  taste  and  judgment  to 
be  expected  from  Mr  Thomson  of  Sateford, 
showing  a  becomingly  high  appreciation 
of  his  subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
strong  arersion  to  that  blind  extravagant 
eulogy  which  so  frequently  offends  in  such 
compositions. 

The  discourses  are  serenteen  in  number ; 
the  topics  being  of  the  kind  best  adapted 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  Gospel  to  an 
ordinary  Christian  audience ;  and  the  man- 
ner of  treatment  combining  judiciously 
the  statement  of  doctrinal  truth,  with  its 
illustration  chiefly  by  facts  from  Scripture 
history,  and  its  application  to  Christian 
practice.  Eyery  sermon  bears  the  marks 
of  its  author  hayinff  thought  out  the  sub- 
ject for  himself,  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
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it  a  large  store  of  theological  knowledge,  a 
well  disciplined  mind,  and  a  heart  deeply 
under  the  influence  of  divine  grace.  Oct 
of  seyeral  illustrative  passages  which  ve 
had  marked  for  quotation,  we  can  afford 
space  for  the  following  only,  from  a  ser- 
mon on  the  text  in  Isaudi  xxxiii  21,  "Bot 
there  the  glorious  Lord  will  be  unto  ns  a 
place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams ;  wherein 
shall  go  no  galley  with  oars,  neither  shAJl 
gallant  ship  pass  thereby.*' 


"  The  first  idea  suggested  to  the  mind  of  a 
Jew,  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  rirer, 
would  be  that  of  unfailing  plenty.   By  this 
the  salvation  of  the  Gospel  is  especially  dis* 
tinguished :  it  opens  the  way  to  no  Btinted 
supplies  of  grace ;  the  favours  it  unfolds  are 
doled  out  with  no  sparing  hand,  offered  to 
no  limited  class,  clogged  with  no  bitter  con- 
ditions, and  withdrawn  on  no  slight  pretences. 
In  the  Gospel  there  is  abuudi^ce  of  mercy 
for  sinful  man.    It  presents  a  fall  pardon  for 
sin :  not  such  a  cmd,  formal  forgiveness  as 
leaves  as  much  enmity  as  before  between  tJie 
dirided  parties ;  but  a  pardon  that  includes 
in  it  a  reconciliation  so  complete,  that  former 
offences  are  no  more  remembered,  except  bj 
the  sinner  himself,  to  increase  ha  gratitude 
and  devotion  to  that  God  who  snatched  iiiai 
from  ruin,  and  granted  him  safety,  boooar, 
and  peace.    This  wonderful  mercy  is  oSirtd 
to  all  sinners,  without  exception,  and  gnrtfii 
freely  to  the  very  chief,  if  they  will  onlf  re- 
ceive it:  to  persecuting  sinners,— was  not 
Manasseh  saved?  to  blaspheming  sinnen,- 
was  not  Paul  saved  ?  to  dying  8inDers,-4ii 
not  the  thief  on  the  cross  receive  the  proouse 
of  a  place  in  paradise  ?    Though  onr  sins  are 
as  scarlet,  He  will  make  them  white  as  snow; 
though  their  guilt  bangs  over  us  like  a  dond, 
hiding  heaven  and  God  from  our  view,  let  ni 
ask  His  mercy,  pleading  the  blood  of  Bis  Sol, 
and  He  will  '  blot  out  as  a  thick  cload  onr 
transgressions,  and  as  a  cloud  onr  sins;'  and 
we  will  be  able  to  raise  the  jovfiil  shout, 
'  Sing,  O  ye  heavens ;  for  the  Lord  hath  done 
it :  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth ;  break 
forth  into  singing^  ye  mountains,  0  fan^ 
and  every  tree  therein:  for  the  Lord  bath 
redeemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  Hinoself  in 
Israel.'— (Isa.  xliv.  22, 28.)    Being  reconciled 
to  God  bv  the  cross,  what  intense  satisiac- 
tion  fills  the  soul  I  What  a  summer  of  peace 
reigns  in  the  heart  I  and  what  secnrity  from 
daneer  do  we  possess,  when,  *  being  justified 
by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  throogii 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ!'    Those  who  bare 
obtained  such  happiness  enjoy  a  bearen  npo& 
earth,  and  are  'already  come  onto  Mooct 
Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  tba 
heavenly  Jerusalem.' 

**The  next  idea  suggested  by*  a  place  of 
broad  rivers  and  stream8,*1s  that  of  beaotf- 
Bunning  water  is  everywhere  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  Uie  landsc]^)e;  »b^^'^ 
Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  coontin 
wherever  there  is  no  water  all  is  desert  Toe 
richest  herbage  clothes  the  banks  of  every 
stream — every  fountain  has  its  sorroondiiv 
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patch  of  verdure ;  but  where  water  is  awant- 
ing,  all  is  barren  and  unlovely.    So  it  is  only 
ia'the  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streams' 
that  moral  loveliness  is  to  be  found  on  earth ; 
and  the  farther  any  part  of  our  globe  lies 
from  the  course  of  these  living  waters,  the 
more  complete  and  hopeless  is  its  desolation. 
But  as  soon  as  we  leave  the  unblessed  wilder- 
ness of  natural  manhood  behind  us,  and  come 
within  the  influence  of  the  '  river  that  makes 
g!ad  the  city  of  our  God,*  all  is  changed.    The 
soil  that  seemed  naturally  most  sterile  be- 
comes fruitful.    'The  mountains  clap  their 
bands,  and  the  deserts  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose.'    Where  the  grace  of  God,  in 
bringing  salvation,  is  unknown  or  despised, 
we  may  find  the  natural  virtues  of  generosity, 
honesty,  truth,  and   honour;    but   we  will 
never  discover  the  higher  attributes  of  piety, 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  entire 
devotion  to  His  glory.    Charity  to  man  is  a 
plant  that  may  bloom    amid  the  wilds  of 
nature,  though  imperfectly ;  but  love  to  Him 
who  is  our  Creator  and  Redeemer,  springs 
in  no  other  soil  than  that  of  the  garden  of 
God.     The    highest  qualities  of  man  are 
brought  out  only  by  Christianity;  and  all 
that  is  good  thrives  best  under  its  influ- 
ence." 

£sSiTS    ON    THE    ACCORDANCE    OF    CHRISTI- 
ANITY   WITH    THE   NATURE    OF    MaN.       By 

£dward  Fry. 

Edinbargi) :  T.  Constable  and  Oo. 

[t  may,  in  strict  consistency  with  fact,  be 
Aid,  that  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
Christianity,  not  only  have  its  apologists  kept 
)ace  with  its  opponents — obviating  in  the 
Dost  satisfactory  manner,  by  one  kind  of  ar- 
:ument  or  another,  all  that  has  been  urged 
Q  opposition  to  it,  but  that  its  evidences, 
rrespective  of  that  portion  of  them  having  a 
pecial  application,  have  ever  been  of  suffi- 
ient  force  to  neutralise  all  objections,  and  of 
Qfficient  breadth  to  afford  a  distinct  ground 
f  conviction.  And,  indeed,  when  we  con- 
ider  the  mission  which  it  is  appointed  to 
illil,  and  the  various  conditions  of  those  to 
hom  its  claims  are  addressed,  we  at  once 
36,  not  only  the  utility,  but  the  necessity,  of 
ie  friends  of  Christianity  maintaining  this 
articular  means  of  its  advancement,  and  of 
ot  resting  satisfied  with  a  merely  defensive 
olicy.  For  there  are  not  only  those  who 
rertly  attack  religion,  and  whose  assaults 
lerefore,  when  deserving  of  notice,  it  is  de- 
rable  and  necessary  to  repel,  but  there  are 
su  those  whose  indifference  to  its  truths, 
id  whose  doubts  respecting  its  credibility, 
'6  to  be  most  effectually  overcome  by  an  ex- 
bition  of  its  Divine  character.  Hence  we 
'e  prepared  to  welcome  to  the  armoury  of 
te  Christian  faith  every  contribution  worthy 
[  the  high  work  to  which  it  aspires.  And 
this  nature,  in  no  small  degree,  are  the 
Bsa^fs  before  us. 

Mr  Fry,  with  a  wisdom  b^  no  means  too 
tmmon,  confines  his  inquiries  strictly  to 
ibjects  within  the  range  of  human  inves- 


tigation.     In   his   Introductory   Essay   he 
says:^ 

**  There  is  scarce  any  one  thing  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  done  more  injury  to 
truth  throughout  the  whole  existence  of*  our 
race,  and  both  within  and  without  the  Church 
of  Christ,  than  that  men  have  not  known  the 
real  limitations  of  the  human  mind,  or,  know- 
ing them,  have  not  submitted  to  them.**  And 
he  adds — "  And  one  thing,  I  confess;  which 
makes  me  venture  to  hope  that  the  following 
pages  are  not  entirely  valueless  is,  that  I  am 
conscious  that  they  have  been  written  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  limit  my  inquiries  into  the 
high  and  infinite  ailment  of  religion  by  the 
capacities  of  my  humble  and  finite  nature." 

The  Essays  are  seven  in  number,  and  are, 
to  employ  the  author's  description  of  them, 
"  endeavours  to  inquire  into  a  part  of  the  in- 
ternal evidences  of  Christianity."'  Their 
argument  is  this :  Christianity  is  shown  to  be 
in  accordance  with  human  nature — to  *'fit 
that  nature  which  it  professes  to  fit,"  and 
this  in  a  way  that  forbids  the  supposition  of 
its  having  a  merely  human  origin,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  must  be  a  Divine  revelation. 
This  argument  might  have  been  safely  left  to 
commend  itself  upon  its  own  merits,  and  we 
cannot  therefore  but  think  that  Mr  Fry  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  in  his  Introductory  Essay 
when,  not  satisfied  with  explaining  the  general 
scope  of  his  work,  he  endeavours  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  internal  over  the  external 
evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  reasoning,  moreover,  by  which  he  sup- 
ports this  opinion,  is  by  no  means  conclusive, 
and  leads  to  consequences  rather  to  be  avoided 
than  desired. 

The  champions  of  external  evidence,  as  re- 
presented by  Mr  Fry,  say,  **  The  external  evi- 
dence of  the  authoriiy  of  the  meesage  may  be  to 
great  as  to  compel  us  to  admit  the  message  as 
truCt  whatever  may  be  its  contents,  and  the  ap- 
parent repugnancy  of  these  to  our  minds ;"  while 
Mr  Fry,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts,  that  "there 
may  be  such  intemal  evidence  ofnon-credibilHy 
as  all  the  external  evidence  of  credtbUity  in  the 
world  should  never  be  able  to  surmount.  And 
the  argument  advanced  in  favour  of  this  latter 
statement  is  as  follows: — 

*'  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  a  book  containing 
propositions  diametrically  contradictory  to 
one  another,  or  a  book  having  for  its  end  to 
prove  that  a  half  is  greater  than  the  whole, 
or  that  evil  has  a  higher  claim  to  our  allegi- 
ance than  good,  or,  in  a  word,  maintaining 
any  proposition  at  direct  variance  with  any 
of  the  intuitive  and  fundamental  principles  of 
our  nature,— who  would  not  necessarily  and 
instantly  reject  all  external  evidence  which 
might  be  alleged  in  favour  of  such  a  book, 
though  it  were  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
all  intelligent  beings  that  we  can  conceive  of? 
Who  would  condescend  to  weieh  testimony 
under  such  circumstances,  and  not  rather 
feel  that  it  is  absolutely  naught,  and  of  no 
weight  at  all  ?  If  this  be  so,  then  it  follows 
that  the  result  of  the  inquiry  into  the  intern^ 
evidence  of  a  message  is  first  to  be  considered. 
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as  it  may  end  in  entirely  displacing  all  exter- 
nal eyiaence,  how  cogent  soever  that  may 
appear."— Pp.  5-7. 

Now,  althouj^h  we  are  entirely  at  one  with 
Mr  Fry  in  holding  that  a  book  whose  state- 
ments are  "  diametrically  contradictory  to 
one  another/*  or,  *'at  direct  variance  with 
any  of  the  intuitive  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,**  must  be  regarded  as  not 
absolutel;^  true,  that  is,  as  false  in  part,  and 
this  notwithstanding  any  amount  of  eitemal 
evidence  that  might  be  urged  in  its  favour ; 
yet  we  do  not  see  that  this  is  of  any  avail  to- 
wards proving  the  position  which  he  assumes. 

For  It  is  obvious  that,  while  it  is  true  that 
no  external  evidence  of  credibility  could  pre- 
vail against  snch  internal  evidence  of  non- 
credibility  as  is  here  supposed,  yet  this  does 
not  prove  that  external  evidence  can  never  be 
of  snch  a  kind  as  to  be  absolutely  conclusive, 
independent  of,  and  without  reference  to,  in- 
ternal. The  truth  is,  that  Mr  Fry's  hypothe- 
sis, viewed  as  parHcular,  is  too  narrow,  and 
leaves  untouched  the  statement  it  professes 
to  meet ;  viewed  eu  umversdl,  it  involves  the 

anestion  at  issue.  And  not  only  is  this  hypo- 
^  lesis,  as  an  argument,  faulty,  but  it  is  aJso 
inadmissable  in  the  present  question  in  re- 
spect of  fact,  and  its  realization  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  an  impossibility.  For  is  not 
the  evidence  for  the  credibility  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  which  is  derived  from  miracles 
and  prophecy  conclusive  of  its  Divine  charac- 
ter, irrespective  of  internal  evidence?  and  is 
It  possible  that  the  Book  of  Revelation,  whose 
claims  are  supported  by  such  testimony,  should 
contain  '*  propositions  diaraetricallv  contradic- 
tory,** and  '*at  direct  variance  witn  any  of  the 
intuitive  and  fundamental  principles  of  our 
nature  ?**  To  say  that  external  evidence  can 
never  of  itself  be  conclusive,  is  to  say  that  the 
most  striking  and  successful  arguments  in 
favour  of  Revelation  are  but  secondary  and 
supplemental;  and  to  suppose  that  a  book 
containing  statements  at  variance  with  our 
necessary  beliefs  should  be  attended  by  mani- 
festations of  Divine  power,  is  a  hypothesis 
which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  har- 
mony of  Divine  government. 

We  do  not  make  these  observations  from 
any  desire  to  depreciate  the  internal  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  nor  from  any  sympathy 
with  that  claim  of  superiority  for  the  external 
which  Mr  Fry  sets  himself  to  annul.  But  we 
have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  subject, 
because  we  regret  that  a  work  characterized 
otherwise  by  considerable  ability,  should  lend 
the  weight  of  its  authority  to  what  we  conceive 
to  be,  if  not,  indeed,  an  error  to  be  feared, 
yet  one  to  be  avoided. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  Essays  is  as 
follows :— Christianity  professes  the  puipose 
of  its  mission  to  be  the  moral  recovery  of  our 
race ; — and  we  find  that  men,  both  in  society 
and  as  individuals,  give  evidence  of  the  con- 
flict of  two  opposing  principles,  an  analysis  of 
which  informs  us  that  the  principle  of  ^ood  is 
the  original  one,  and  that  that  of  evil  is  sub- 
sequent and  adventitious,  and  consequently 
points  to  a  time  when  tiie  evil  principle  invaded 


omr  nature :—  Christianity  represents  pun  as 
a  punitive  infliction,  and  as  a  means  of  moral 
reformation ; — and  the  /acts,  that  individual 
sin  naturally  tends  to  produce  individual  pain, 
and  that  the  infliction  of  this  pain  exercises 
a  repressive  influence  on   our  evil  habits, 
coupled  with  this  other  fact,  that  wherever 
the  race  exists  there  is  seen,  in  one  sliape  or 
other,  a  system  having  for  its  end  the  ponish- 
ment  and  repression  of  crime,  all  show  us 
that  this  connection  between  sin  and  soffehof: 
is  a  law  of  our  nature,  and  that  the  belief  of 
this  connection  is  natural  to  the  human  miDd: 
— Christianity  requires  a  prepared  mind  for 
its  reception ; — and  it  is  a  fact  of  every  day 
experience,  that  men's  beliefs  depend  in  a ' 
great  measure  upon  their  temper  and  habita 
of  mind : — Christianity  presents  us  with  pre- 
cepts to  be  obeyed,  and  does  not  condesceDd 
to  their  philosophical  vindication  ;—aod  aa 
inquiry  into*  human  nature  shows  that,  how- 
ever flattering  to  our  pride  might  be  snch  a 
vindication,  yet  right  action,  which  is  the 
end  in  view,  does  not  depend  on  it;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  oor  practii;« 
dependent  fipon  our  speculative  conc]DsioDs,i$ 
to  deprive  ourselves,  b}'  refraining  from  ac- 
tion, of  one  of  our  best  and  truest  guides  to 
speculative  truth,  and  to  weaken  our  prac- 
ticfd  principles  by  giving  an  undue  position 
and  influence  to  our  speculative :— Christi- 
anity requires  faith,  or  belief  in  its  stat^ 
ments,as  acceptable  in  God*s  sight;— aodn 
find  that,  as  belief  is  dependent  to  a  cousin- 
able  degree  upon  the  will,  which  again  is  in- 
fected by  our  temper,  and  as  the  doctrintsof 
Christianity  are  most  of  them  opposed  toior 
natural  temper,  faith  is  the  result  of  a  state 
of  mind  eminently  moral : — Christiani^  coo- 
tains  truths  inscrutable  to  the  human  wider- 
standing  ; — but,  as  the  mind  is  finite  and  coa- 
ditioned,  there  must  be  limits  to  knowledge, 
and  consequently  mysteries  to  reason;  and 
this  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  Reve- 
lation whose  truths  are  made  known  to,  not 
discovered  by,  the  mind  ;  and  further,  mys- 
teries are  peculiarly  suited  to  our  preseot 
state,  as  an  educational  and  probational  one, 
as  they  teach  us  that  understanding  ought 
not  to  be  made  the -condition  of  faith,  so  Ion; 
as  knowledge  does  not  constitute  the  boaD< 
dary  of  truth,  and  as  they  demand  belief  aod 
obedience  irrespective  of  tiieir  direct  en* 
dorsement  by  reason. 

Snch  is  a  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  interesting  and  vaVuable  discussioDS  with 
which  these  Bssays  are  engaged.  And  al- 
though we  should  gladly  have  laid  before  ocr 
readers  some  extracts,  yet  oor  limits  would 
have  rendered  these  so  meagre  as  to  be 
scarcely  consistent  with  justice  to  their  an- 
ther, while  at  the  same  time  they  would  bare 
afforded  but  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  his 
performance.  Suffice  it  to  sa;^,  that,  notwitli- 
standing  an  occasional  obscurity  of  langni^i 
its  force  of  argument,  in  establishing  its  posi- 
tions and  in  meeting  objections,  its  ligon^ 
thinking  and  its  calm  philosophical  spirit;  p> 
to  constitute  this  work,  in  the  particolar  path 
which  it  occupies,  a  successful  vindicatioo  of 
the  Christian  fiailJi. 
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GoTTHOLD'fl  Ekblbms:  or,  Inyisible 
Things  understood  by  Things  that  are 
made.  Bj  Christian  Scbiybb,  Minis- 
ter of  Magdeburg  in  1671.  Translated 
from  the  Twenty-eighth  German  Edi- 
tion, by  the  Bev.  Kobe&t  Mbmzies, 
Hoddam.    Second  Series. 

Ediabargh  :  T.  and  T.  Ciuk. 

We  are  glad  that  Mr  Menzies  has  been 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  conditional  promise 
held  oat  in  his  Preface  to  the  First  Series 
of  these  Emblems,  and  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  our  notice  of  the  Tolume  in 
the  Magazine  for  April,  and  that  this 
Second  and  concluding  Series  is  now  be- 
fore the  public.  Pity  it  had  indeed  been, 
and  strange,  too,  had  it  been  otherwise ; 
for  there  are  few  works  in  practical  reli- 
gion which,  in. respect  to  fitness  both  to 
please  and  to  profit,  are  to  be  compared 
with  Scriver^s  singularly  beautiful  and 
eminently  devout  meditations. 


Binney  shoald  hare  been  taken  to  task  in 
the  reply.  And  it  might  have  been  shown 
that  the  iipiorance  and  stupidity  with 
which  he  brands  the  *'fool,"  was  not  all 
on  one  fool's  side.  The  position  asserted 
to  be  prored  by  Mr  Binney,  we  meet  with 
an  unqualified  contradiction.  Neither 
reason,  revelation,  nor  fact,  bear  out  the 
assumption.  But  the  writer  of  the  reply 
lacks  the  logical  element  for  controversy ; 
and  though  he  has  written  a  very  earnest, 
well-meant,  and  in  some  respects  excellent 
tract,  we  fear  that  he  has  not  done  much 
to  neutralise  the  influence  of  Mr  Binney's 
mistakes. 


Memoib  of  ▲  Studbkt. 

Edinbargh  :  Shepherd  and  EUiot. 

A  8LENDBR  tiibute.  to  the  memory  of  an 
amiable  and  promising  young  man.  The 
rolnme,  which  is  tastefully  got  up,  is 
dedicated  to  the  junior  students  of  the 
Edinbargh  University,  to  whom,  as  indeed 
to  students  generally,  the  short  but  suc- 
cessful career  of  Mr  Robert  Wilson  presents 
a  model,  in  many  respects  well  worthy  of 
imitation. 

This  World  and  thb  Nbxt:  Some 
Reply  to  the  Bev.  T.  Binnby's  "  Is  it 
Possible  to  make  the  best  of  both 
Worlds  ?  " 

London :  W.  Japp. 

Thb  author  of  this  pamphlet  does  not  give 
bis  name,  but  is  carefnl  to  let  us  know 
in  the  body  of  it  that  he  belongs  to  the 
Baptist  communion.  On  the  title-page 
he  styles  his  work  "  Some  Reply  "  to  Mr 
Binney,  and  very  wisely,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  a  complete  answer.  Mr  Binney*! 
book  is  no  doubt  veiy  defective ;  but  the 
writer  of  this  reply  fails  to  present  the 
weak  points  in  their  proper  light,  and 
Aerer  fairly  brings  out  the  great  truths 
irhich  Binney  has  overlooked.  We  have 
just  now  lying  before  us  a  small  tract 
entitled,  "  The  Secular  Preacher,"  adorned 
>nth  a  portrait  of  Mr  Binney,  and  pub- 
iished  at  the  seeular  dep6t  in  I'leet  Street. 
In  that  tract  Mr  Binney  is  praised  by  the 
secularist  writer  for  having  proved  "  that 
secular  morals  may  exist,  and  may  be  cul- 
tivated to  the  point  of  more  than  average 
purity,  independently  of  religion/'  Kow 
this  is  one  of  die  grounds  on  which  Mr 


Thb  Polb  Stab  of  Paith. 

Bath:  Bions  and  Goodwin.    London :  Hamilton^ 
Adams,  and  Co. 

Christ  in  the  soul — its  life,  its  peace,  its 
joy,  its  all — is  the  only  spring,  and  is  the 
grand  sum,  of  vital  religion.  Nothing  can 
be  substituted  for  living  union  and  com- 
munion with  Jesus.  Creeds,  thoroughly 
sound,  and  zealously  maintained,  may  be 
held  without  saving  faith:  though  there 
cannot  be  saving  faith  without  apprehen- 
sion and  acceptance  of  the  truth;  not, 
therefore,  without  a  true  creed.  Church 
cannot  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
Christ;  whether  in  the  form  of  zeal  for 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  the  repro- 
duction of  medisBval adornments;  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  dreamy  passion  for  symbolism 
and  ceremony ;  or  in  the  way  of  putting 
ordinances,  sermon  -  hearing,  psalmody, 
multiplied  religious  meetings,  in  the  room 
of  the  Lord  of  all.  Mor^  character,  in 
the  conventional  sense,  however  fair  and 
lovely— charity  to  fellow-creatures,  how- 
ever compassionate  and  liberal,  will  not 
be  accepted  for  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul, 
though,  where  this  is,  undoubtedly  the 
fruits  of  love  will  grow.  There  must,  in  a 
word,  be  living  oneness  with  Christ ;  a  life 
of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God — the  life  which 
has  a  look  of  trust  to  the  Saviour,  once 
revealed  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself,  and  a  look  of  hope  to  the 
Saviour,  as  ^et  to  be  revealed  without  sin 
unto  salvation;  walking  meanwhile  as 
under  His  eye,  and  maintaining  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  with  the  Father  in  Him 
through  the  Spirit.  Religion  is  a  new,  a 
Divine  life,  in  the  soul. 

Such  were  the  reflections  arising  in  our 
mind  after  perusal  of  the  excellent  and 
well- written  little  book  entitled  as  above. 
The  design  of  the  author,  in  his  "attempt- 
ing to  fix  the  regards"  of  his  readers — 
inquiring,  perhaps,  and  perplexed — "on 
the  one  sure  guiding  light,"  the  Word  of 
God,  is  very  praiseworthy;  and  no  one  can 
read  the  sketches  presented,  without  feel- 
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ifig  that  the  writer  has  said  much  effec- 
tively to  command  earnest  heed  to  the 
gracions  and  infalHhle  roice  speaking  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  pointing  the  way  to 
peace ;  and  to  show  that  the  restless,  qnes- 
tioning,  unsatisfied  world,  must  listen  and 
learn  heie,  if  it  would  find  rest.  The 
only  infelicity  attendant  on  the  rery  pretty 
and  really  suggestive  title  of  the  volume, 
is  the  readiness  with  which  it  serves  to 
recall  those  other  titles  familiarly  known — 
the  "Phases  of  Faith,"  and  the  "Eclipse 
of  Faith ;"  for  this  hook  will  disappoint,  if 
'taken  up  with  the  expectation  of  its  being 
either  an  answer  to  the  one,  or  a  companion 
to  the  other.  The  "Pole  Star,"  though 
it  touches  on  some  aspects  of  scepticism, 
and  puts  some  points  with  great  force  in 
the  argument  ivith  unbelief,  takes  a  wider 
aim,  and  a  simpler  shape,  than  would 
befit  a  treatise  designed  to  meet  modem 
forms  of  infidelity.  It  exhibits  certain 
practical  errors  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity among  its  professed  disciples,  as 
well  as  its  opponents ;  and  in  a  group  of 
portraits,  drawn  from  the  society  of  a  cer- 
tain village  of  Brackendale,  sets  forth,  in 
contrast  with  each  other,  the  suscepti- 
ble and  inexperienced  young  lady,  with 
Pnseyite  leanings,  and  poetic  admiration 
of  Gothic  spires  and  stained  widows; 
the  young  gentleman  of  cultivated  and 
vigorous  intellect,  tainted  with  the  doubt- 
ing philosophies ;  the  amiable  unsuspect- 
ing formalist,  whose  religion  is  a  thing  of 
inheritance  and  habit ;  the  zealous,  bigoted 
pharisee,  bustling  continually  to  make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup;  and  the 
humble,  sincere,  devoted  disciple  of  Christ, 
walking  with  God,  whose  faith  and  hope 
are  vital  and  operative,  ministering  to 
healthful  holiness  in  life,  and  peaceful 
confidence  in  death.  The  book  seems 
adapted  directly  to  the  Episcopalian  lati- 
tude, but  states  and  enforces  truths  most 
needful  and  profitable  to  all.  If,  perhaps, 
there  is  a  more  mournful  estimate  formed 
of  the  state  of  vital  godliness  in  the  land 
than  we  think  facts  warrant,  and  a  reliance 
indicated  on  the  hope  of  Christ's  personal 
appearance  to  remedy  this  state,  with 
which  we  cannot  accord,  we  approve  not 
the  less  heartily  of  the  truly  scriptural 
and  earnest  inculcation  of  a  genuine  living 
piety  which  the  volume  contains,  and  by 
which  every  reader  may  profit. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  the  circumstance 
has  a  melancholy  interest,  that  this  very 
book— the  "Pole  Star  of  Faith"— was  the 
last  which  the  lamented  Hugh  Miller  had 
in  his  hands  for  critical  notice.  Can  we 
doubt,  in  his  case,  that  though  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  inward  eye  looked  at 
that  star,  shook,  and  reeled,  and  fell  to 
pieces,  yet,  when  the  shivered  medium  of 


vision  dropped  aside,  clear  before  that  eje 
rose  the  unchanged  star,  to  disappear  no 
more  for  ever? 


Sol-Fa  Chijbch  Melodies,  Abbaxged 
POB  FouK  Voices. 

Paisley :  J.  and  B.  Parlane. 

CONOSEOATIONAL  ChUBCH  MuSIC,  SoL-Il 

NOTATIOK. 
London:  Wardan4Co. 

The  appearance  of  these  publications,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  gives  pleasing  en- 
dence  of  the  steady  progress  of  Mr  Cur- 
wen's  system.  Apart  from  the  high-toned 
enloginms  of  many  of  its  friends^  whose 
knowledge  of  music  is  comparatiyelj  of 
yesterday,  and  confined,  we  fear,  to  the 
simplest  principles  of  the  science,  there  is 
much  in  t^e  tonic  Sol-Fa  notation  stronglr 
to  recommend  it  to  general  adoption.  It 
renders  the  vocal  reading  of  music  easr. 
An  ordinary  ear,  with  but  ordinary  appli- 
cation, is  certain  to  command  the  scale  in 
a  few  lessons,  and  thus  to  conduct  to  the 
reading  of  any  ordinary  tune  with  perfect 
ease  and  accuracy.  The  thing  is  not  dot 
a  matter  of  speculation.  Kumerons  fact?. 
public  and  well  authenticated,  hare  fiifll 
it  as  an  undeniable  truth.  Hundreds  of 
children  are,  in  England,  at  this  homm^ 
ing,  by  its  means,  the  choruses  of  Bdel 
and  other  masters ;  and  we  ourselvesfeov 
of  several  cases,  in  which  boys  of  fonrteeu 
years  of  age  are  enabled,  from  a  few  weeks' 
practice,  to  sing  any  church  tnne  easily 
and  at  once,  even  in  the  old  notation.  Tfce 
matter  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  )Ir 
Curwen's  system  acknowledges  hut  one 
key.  The  keys  of  the  old  notation  are 
treated  as  pitches  of  the  voice,  and  all  the 
difficulties  of  ahcarps  and  flat$,  and  stuffy 
are  efiectually  rem  o  ved.  The  notes  of  the 
scale  are  represented  by  the  old  familiar 
syllables.  Do,  Re,  Mi,  etc. ;  and  the  key-note 
being  uniformly  marked  by  Do,  the  two 
semitones  in  the  scale  are  always  presencd 
in  their  proper  places,  and  are  recognised 
under  the  same  syllables.  When  the  Poor 
key-note  is  sounded,  the  ear,  made  fam'- 
liar  with  the  intervals  by  practice,  seizes 
on  any  of  the  other  notes  at  once ;  and  the 
student,  without  the  drudgery  of  the  oW 
system,  is  led  simply,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously, into  the  midst  of  the  living  realh 
ties  of  the  world  of  music.  To  the  sWK 
musician,  several  questions  will  natural^ 
suggest  themselves.  He  will  be  inclinw 
to  ask,  how,  in  the  recognition  of  bnt  one 
key,  does  the  system  of  Mr  Ciurwen  treat 
any  case  of  transition,  or  any  particular  in- 
stance of  modulation  ?  Does  it  make  no 
difierence  between  the  nunor  and  Kxr 
modes ;  and  if  any,  how  is  the  latter  »«»• 
ed,  when  Do  is  uniformly  the  sign  of «» 
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key-note  ?    We  are  not  writing  a  treatise, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  anti- 
cipate eyerj  question  on  the  subject ;  bnt 
we  are  writing  in  recommendation  of  the 
plan ;  and  as  these  questions  are  important, 
we  shall  explain  them.    Eveiy  note  in  the 
scale,  as  we  have  said,  is  marked  by  a  par- 
ticnlar  syllable.    This  is  true  in  respect  of 
accidental  notes  as  well  as  of  others.  Every 
note  by  which  a  transition  is  made  has  its 
own  syllable ;  and  these,  printed  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  modulator  in  the  places  in  which 
alone  they  can  occur,  are  learned  by  the 
student,  and  fixed  equally  with  the  others 
on  his  ear.     Thus,  in  the  key  of  C,  the  F) 
which  is  natural,  is  marked  Fa,  and  is  so 
called  as  long  as  the  key  of  C  is  retained. 
But  in  passing  to  the  key  of  G,  the  F  is 
sharpened,  and  this  effect  is  marked  by  the 
syllable  tit,  which  is  sung  instead  of  Fa, 
being  a  semitone  above.     So,  in  passing 
from  the  key  of  0  into  key  of  F,  the  note 
B,  which  in  the  one  case  is  natural,  and 
called  Ti,  becomes  flat  in  the  other,  and  is 
called  Fiy  being  a  semitone  below.    If  a 
tone  retain  the  new  key,  the  new  key-note 
becomes  Do  ;  thus  G  in  the  former  instance 
is  Doj  and  in  the  latter  F, — tu  in  the  one 
becoming  Ti,  and  Ft  in  the  other  becoming 
Fa.    By  this  means  the  proper  character 
of  the  keys  of  the  old  notation  is  happily 
exhibited,  being  nothing  more  than  <liffe- 
rent  elevations  on  which  the  music  is  per- 
formed.   The  minor  mode  is  most  carefully 
attended  to,  but  with  this  peculiarity : — the 
note  which  is  recognised  in  the  old  system 
as  the  key,  is  not  so  recognised  in  the  new. 
Eyery  minor  key  (we  speak  in  the  old  lan« 
gnage  for  simplicity)  has  its  corresponding 
major  key,  and  the  tonic  of  that  key  is 
made  Do,  as  in  the  employment  of  that 
key  itself.    Thus  in  C  major,  C  is  Do,  and 
in  A  minor,  C  is  Do.    In  G  major,  G  is  Do, 
and  in  E  minor,  G  is  Do ;  and  so  on.    By 
this  means  you  retain  the  semitones  in 
their  proper  places,  and  yet  preserve  them 
under  the  original  syllables,  and  so  present 
a  simpler  and  easier  arrangement  to  the 
eye  and  the  ear. 

Every  pecidiarity  in  the  reading  of  music 
is  most  faithfully  attended  to ;  and  we 
would  urge  the  musician,  particularly  the 
professional  musician,  to  look  attentively 
into  the  system,  and  consider  its  professed 
adaptiveness  to  practice,  ere  he  confidently 
decide  on  its  claims.  Our  own  opinion 
is,  that  Mr  Curwen's  plan  is  destined  to 
succeed.  It  is,  without  question,  an  ad- 
mirable mean  to  the  vocal  reading  of 
music ;  and  in  love  to  the  cause,  we  would 
entreat  its  friends  to  use  much  caution 
and  prudence,  knowing  that  extravagant 
statements  have,  in  some  instances,  dis- 
gusted masters,  and  thrown  them  into  the 
nmk  of  opponents. 


The  appearance  of  the  former  of  the  two 
works  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  very 
gratifying.    So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the 
first  publication  of  music  in  Scotland  in 
the  Sol-Fa  notation,  with  one  exception. 
It  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  is  in  every 
respect  highly  creditable  to  the  publisher. 
We  can  speak  favourably  also  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  editor.     H%  has  gathered 
together  a  large  number  of  excellent  tunes, 
many  of  them  new  to  Scotland,  and  all 
of  them,  with  a  few  exceptions,  peculiar 
in  measure.    Had  the  editor  confined  him- 
self to  the  collection  or  arrangement  of  his 
tunes,  we  could  have  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  him  ;  though,  in  the  case  of  Ambrose, 
we  humbly  think  he  has  erred  in  judgment 
and  taste.    The  arrangement  of  this  tune 
is  such  as  is  likely  to  exclude  it  from  con- 
gregational practice.    It  forms  a  violation 
of  at  least  modem  usage  in  harmony,  in- 
troducing the  chord  of  the  dominant  into 
the  end  of  the  piece,  instead  of  the  chord 
of  the  tonic.    By  this  peculiarity  the  ear 
is  left  unsatisfied ;  a  void  is  created,  which 
not  all  the  beauty  of  the  tune  can  effec- 
tually fill  up.    We  are  aware  that  the  tune 
is  given  as  an  ancient  melody ;  but  being  led 
to  expect  a  selection  of  tunes  adapted  to  the 
psalms  and  hymns  used  in  the  Scotch  Churches, 
we  fell  on  Ambrose  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, and  the  feeling  was  not  re- 
lieved by  the  editor's  remark,  **  it  is  in  the 
Mixolydian  mode** — a  piece  of  information 
which  his  readers,  we  fear,  may  not  gene- 
rally appreciate.    What  is  the  difference 
between  Ambrose  and  Boylston  ?    Is  this 
also  in  the  Mixolydian  mode  ?    If  not, 
why  not  ?  and  why  the  difference  in  their 
harmonies  ?    To  our  mind,  the  least  valu- 
able part  of  the  publication  is  the  notes. 
The  work  in  general,  however,  we  very 
strongly  recommend.    The  melodies  are 
simple,  many  of  them  beautiful,  and  all 
well  worthy  of  public  approvaL 

The  latter  publication  is  a  work  of  very 
decided  merit.  The  tunes  are  admirably 
selected,  many  of  them  from  the  old  mas- 
ters, not  a  few  from  German  authors, 
and  all  of  them  arranged  by  the  most  cele- 
brated of  modern  harmonists.  The  names 
of  Goss,  Turle,  Mason,  Horsely^  Dibdin, 
Hopkins,  etc.,  are  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  in  both  judgment 
and  taste.  Where  all  is  superior  in  excel- 
lence, it  may  be  invidious  to  particula- 
rise, but  we  cannot  refrain  from  mention- 
ing Evan,  a  tune  in  the  common  metre, 
which,  from  its  umplicity  and  depth  of 
devotional  solemnity,  is  well  deserving  of 
popularity  in  Scotland.  The  work  is  taste- 
fully got  up ;  and,  as  a  text-book  for  the 
singing  classes  of  our  various  churches,  we 
know  no  work  which  we  would  more 
strongly  recommend. 
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Snfelliprt.— ^nitii  ^rakijteriira  Clitrrtlr. 

PBSiBTTERiAL  PHOGXBDiHOB.  M^oish,  with  a  requost  that,  if  he  ac- 
cepted of  the  call,  which  it  wiu  hoped  and 

Berwick, — ^This  presbytery  met,  on  2l8t  desired  would  be  the  case,  he  would  be 

July,  at  Eyemoath,  for  the  ordination  of  prepared  to  gire  part  or  the  whole  of  these 

Mr  James  narrower,  preacher  of  the  Gos-  trials  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery.  The 

pel,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  chorch  students,  Messrs  Davidson  and  Ross,  gave 

there.     The  Rev.  Daniel  Ker  of  Dnnse  each  a  discourse,  which  was  snstaiiied,  and 

presided.  Rev.  James  Ker  of  Chimside  they  were  encouraged  to  prosecute  their 

preached,  and  Rev.  Peter  Whyte  of  Wooler  studies.— The  presbytery  met  again  on  the 

addressed  the  congregation.  2l8t  July — Dr  M^Michael,  moderator.  A 

Cupar, — This  presbytery  met  at  Auch-  letter  from  Mr  M'Leish  was  read,  intiisat- 

termnchty  on  Wednesaay,  5th  August,  for  ing  his  declinature  of  the  call  to  him  from 

the  ordination  of  Mr  Sidey.    The  Rev.  Mr  the  congregation  of  Muckhart.    The  call 

Black  of  St  Andrews  preached  the  ordina-  was  consequently  set  aside,  the  preshyterj 

lion  sermon ;  Mr  Gray  of  Freuchie  pre-  agreeing  to  express  sympathy  with  the 

sided  in  the  ordination,  and  delivered  the  congregation  under  this  new  disappoiot- 

chai^e  to  the  young  minister;  and  Mr  ment.     It  was  reported  that  two  days' 

Henderson  of  Lathones  addressed  the  con-  supply,  by  members  of  presbyteiy,  had 

gregation.    The  attendance  of  members  of  been  arranged  for  the  pulpit  of  the  Ber. 

presbytery  and  brethren  from  a  distance,  Mr  Graham,  Crossgates,  during  his  recent 

was  Large  and  encouraging.    A  meeting  and  continued  affliction.     The  preshjteij 

was  also  held  in  the  Town  Hall  in  the  agreed  to  express  sympathy  with  him  nn- 

evening,  Mr  Urie  in  the  chair,  when  ap-  der  it,  and  their  earnest  desire  and  hope 

propriate  and  interesting  addresses  were  that,  through  the  mercy  of  the  Dnise 

delivered.    This  settlement  is  most  bar-  Master,  he  may  be  speedily  restored  (d 

monious,  and  promises  both  comfort  and  such  a  measure  of  health  and  vigooru 

success  for  Mr  Sidey.    The  next  meeting  will  admit  of  his  resuming  his  pstonl 

of  presbytery  to  be  held  in  Cupar,  on  the  duties.    Dr  M^Michael  laid  on  the  table 

Tuesday    after    the    second    Sabbath    of  copies  of  a  digested  statement  of  the  coa- 

October.  gregational  statistics,  exhibiting  the  aTer- 

Dundee, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues-  ag^e  rate  of  contribution  for  all  the  difierent 

day,  the  28th  July — thie  Rev.  James  Wil-  purposes,  by  the  several  congregations,  and 

son,    moderator.      Messrs    Graham    and  by  each  of  the  members  of  these ;  and  the 

Wright,  students  of  the  fourth  year,  de-  thanks  of  the  presbytery  were  given  hiffl 

livered  discourses ;  Mr  David  Marshail,  of  for  his  diligence  and  labour  in  this  matter. 

the  third  year,  gave  an  exegesis ;    and  The  committee  of  presbyteiy  for  soperis- 

Messrs  Gray  and  Douglas,  of  the  first  tending  the  students,  reported  that  ther 

year,  gave  each  a  homily.    The  convener  had  held  four  meetings  with  them  daring 

of  the  committee  of  presbytery  appointed  the  recess,  and  examined  them  on  the 

to  superintend  the  studies  of  the  students  several  subjects  of  exercise  in  the  coinie 

in  the  bounds,  reported,  which  report  was  of  study  sanctioned  by  the  Synod,  and  that 

received.   The  presbyteiy  agreed  to  certify  these  examinations  were  satisfactory  and 

to  the  Hall  Messrs  Wright,  Graham,  Mar-  sustained.   The  students,  Messrs  DsTidaon 

shall,  M^Ewan,  Gray,  Douglas,  and  Lyon,  and  Ross,  were  examined  at  this  meeting, 

Mr  David  Bratt,  student  in  philosophy,  on  the  several  subjects  Uiat  had  been  pre* 

being  examined  in  the  required  branches,  scribed  to  them,  in  accordance  with  the 

and  his  examination  being  approved  of,  above  mentioned  course.    The  exantina- 

the  presbytery  certified  him  to  the  Hall.  tion  was  conducted  by  means  of  written 

DunfermUne, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  questions  and  answers ;  it  was  satisfiactoi; 

the  9th  of  June— the  Rev.  Dr  M^Michael,  and  sustained,  and  it  was  agreed  to  attest 

moderator.    When,  as  the  result  of  the  them  for  the  ensuing  session  of  the  HaH 

moderation  presided  in  by  him  in  the  con-  The  next  meeting  of  presbyteiy  to  be  on 

gregation  of  Muckhart,  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  first  Tuesday  of  October, 

he  reported  that    the  congregation   had  Elgin, — ^At  a  pro  re  natd  meeting,  held 

E'ven  an  unanimous  call  to  Mr  James  at  Lossiemouth  on  the  23d  Jnne,  Me^ 

['Leish,  probationer.    The  call  was  sub-  Riach,  Raff,  and   Wood,   commisfiion^ 

scribed  by  121  members,  and  a  paper  of  from  the  congregation  of  Forres,  presented 

adherence  to  it  by  14  ordinary  hearers,  a  petition  for  the  appointment  of  thf^^ 

The  call  was  sustained,  and  subjects  of  deration  of  a  call.     The  conunissioD^ 

trial  for  ordination  were  prescribed  to  Mr  having  stated  that  there  was  a  most  desi> 
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able  feeling  of  hannony  in  the  congresgs- 
ion  in  connection  with  this  application, 
ind  having  also  stated  the  pecaniary  sap- 
port  which  the  congregation  had  agreed  to 
give  to  the  person  whom  they  have  in 
new  to  call,  the  presbytery  appointed  the 
moderation  to  take  place  on  the  evening 
)f  Monday,  the  7th  Jnly ;  the  Rev.  John 
Whjte,  Moyness,  to  preach  and  preside. — 
Barghead,  28th  July.  The  Rev.  John 
Whjte  reported  that  he  had  presided  in 
:fae  moderation  of  a  call  at  Forres,  on  the 
(th  inst.)  and  that  a  unanimous  call  had 
been  given  by  the  congregation  to  Mr 
William  Watson,  probationer.  The  call 
iras  unanimously  sustained  by  the  presby- 
tery, and  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  gifve 
intimation  of  the  call,  without  delay,  to 
Mr  Watson.  [Since  last  meeting  of  jMPes- 
bjrterj,  Mr  Watson  has  intimated  to  the 
:lerk  his  acceptance  of  the  call  from 
Forres.J 

Glasgow, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 11th  August — Bev,  William  Beckett, 
moderator  pro  tern,  Mr  M*Bae  reported 
for  a  committee  appointed  to  converse  with 
applicants  for  admission  into  the  meniber- 
ship  of  the  Church,  as  a  forming  congre- 
gation at  Crossmyloof.  The  committee 
bad  examined  eleven  persons,  candidates 
for  communion,  and  had  received  certifi- 
cates of  church  membership  from  six 
)thers ;  and  they  now  recommended  that 
bese  seventeen  persons  be  formed  into  a 
congregation.  The  presbytery  determined 
iccordingly.  A  petition  was  -presented 
rom  the  vacant  congregation  of  Newton- 
l^earns,  craving  the  moderation  of  a  call. 
Prom  the  congregational  minutes,  and  the 
itatcments  of  the  commissioners,  it  ap- 
)eared  that  the  congregation  was  unani- 
BOOS  in  asking  a  moderation;  that  the 
stipend  promised  was*  the  same  as  that 
mjoyed  by  the  former  minister,  namely, 
L120  annually,  with  L.IO  for  sacramental 
md  other  expenses,  besides  the  manse, 
vith  garden,  offices,  and  glebe,  or,  if  the 
ninister  prefer  it,  L;20  instead  of  the  glebe. 
Hie  presbytery  unanimously  granted  the 
»rayer  of  the  petition,  and  appointed  Mr 
^arswell  of  Eaglesham,  with  Mr  Wield, 
rhornliebank,  assisting,  to  preside  in  the 
Qoderation  of  a  ^call  at  Newton-Meams, 
n  Monday,  24th  August.  Mr  Burgess, 
onyener  of  the  pre^ytery's  committee  on 
missions,  read  a  report  from  the  Bev.  Mr 
Vood  of  the  missionary  church  at  Lismore, 
^ppin,  detailing  the  operations  in  which 
he  church  there  is  engaged.  The  clerk 
ead  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
fission  Board,  in  reply  to  the  application 
3r  aid  to  the  mission  church  at  St  BoUox, 
rlasgow.  The  letter  intimated  a  grant, 
y  the  Board,  of  L.50  in  aid  of  the  St  Bol- 
ox  churchy  for  the  present  y^ar.    A  com- 


munication was  read  from  Mr  Andrew 
Wilson,  probationer,  declaring  his  accept- 
ance of  the  call  from  the  church  at  Dry- 
m«n.  A  conversation  took  place  respect- 
ing a  mission  station,  carried  on  for  some 
weeks  this  summer  by  a  probationer  of 
the  presbytery,  at  Stomoway,  Isle  of  Lewis ; 
and  Mr  Scott,  l3ie  probationer  engaged  in 
that  mission,  gave  an  account  of  his  la- 
bours among  the  fishermen  employed  in 
the  herring  fishery,  as  well  as  aijiong  the 
stated  residents  in  Lewis.  The  presbytery 
remitted  to  their  committee  on  missions 
to  consider  this  case  further,  and  report  to 
presbytery  as  to  what  steps  may  be  advis- 
able in  relation  to  it. 

Hamilton, — ^This  court  met  on  30th  June 
— ^Rev.  John  Shearer,  moderator.  Messrs 
Andrew  G.  Fleming,  David  Cameron, 
John  Young,  John  Giffen,  and  James. 
M'Eenzie  deuvered  discourses,  which  were 
sustained;  and  they,  along  with  Messrs 
William  Craig,  Mungo  Gifien,  and  Wil- 
liam Martin,  were  examined  in  Theology 
and  Church  History,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
presbytery.  The  whole  of  the  students 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  presby- 
tery having  delivered  the  various  dis- 
courses, and  performed  the  respective  ex- 
ercises prescribed  to  them,  since  last 
session,  the  clerk  was  instructed  to  certify 
them  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  Application 
was  made  on  behalf  of  Messrs  William 
Martin  and  Andrew  Alston,  to  be  exa- 
mined for  admission  to  the  Divinity  Hall. 
The  Rev.  James  Bonnar,  East  Kilbride, 
was  appointed  moderator  for  the  next  six 
month^.— This  presbytery  met  again  on 
the  28th  July — Rev.  James  Bonnar,  mo- 
derator. Messrs  William  Martin  and  An- 
drew Alston,  proposed  at  last  meeting, 
were  examined  for  admission  to  the  Di- 
vinity Hall;  the  presbytery,  having  ex- 
pressed cordial  satisfaction  with  their  trials, 
unanimously  agreed  to  transmit  them. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  September. 

Kilmarnock,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Kilmarnock,  August  1 1  tn — Rev.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  moderator.  Mr  M^Innes's  trials 
for  ordination  were  passed,  to  the  full  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  presbytery,  and  his  ordina- 
tion at  Wallace  Street,  Ayr,  appointed  to 
be  on  the  26th  instant ;  Mr  Orr,  Fenwick, 
to  preside,  Mr  Hamilton,  Kilmarnock,  to 
preach,  and  Dr  Bruce  to  ^ve  the  address. 
A  call  to  Mr  William  Button  from  the 
congregation  of  Cumnock,  subscribed  by 
836  members,  was  sustained,  and  his  trials 
for  ordination  prescribed.  Intimation  was 
sent  by  Mr  Stobbs  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
can  from  Ardrossan,  with  a  request  that 
his  trials  be  delayed  till  second  Tuesday  of 
December,  which  request  was  granted. 

Kirhcaldy A  special  meeting  of  this 
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presbytery  was  held  at  Leven,  on  Monday, 
10th  Angost,  to  dispose  of  a  call  recently 
addressed  by  the  congregation  of  James* 
Place  church,  Edinburgh,  to  the  Ker.  W. 
B.  Thomson  of  Bethelfield  church,  Kirk- 
caldy— Mr  Douglas  of  Eennoway,  moder- 
ator. The  meeting  haying  been  constitut- 
ed, and  the  part  of  minute  of  last  meeting 
relative  to  the  business  before  the  court 
having  been  read,  Mr  Walker  of  Crail  re- 
ported that  he  had  preached  at  Bethelfield, 
read  the  minute  of  presbytery  to  the  ses- 
sion, and  cited  the  congregation  to  appear 
at  this  meeting.  Mr  Thomson  here  said 
he  was  in  a  position  to  save  the  presbytery 
much  time  and  trouble.  His  mind  was 
already  made  up,  and  he  was  sure  that 
nothing  advanced  by  the  oomfnissioners 
from  either  party  would  cause  him  to 
depart  from  the  resolution  he  had  formed. 
He  therefore  craved  to  be  allowed  to  give 
his  decision  at  this  stage.  MrFettigrew 
thought  that,  after  the  statement  of  Mr 
Thomson,  the  presbytery  would  be  justified 
in  acceding  to  the  request,  and  moved 
that,  without  further  steps,  Mr  Thomson^s 
decision  be  heard.  I)r  Smart,  as  a 
commissioner  in  the  case,  was  prepared 
to  protest  against  such  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure. Mr  Hardie  and  Mr  Somerville 
agreed  with  Mr  Pettigrew  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  a  change  in  the  rules 
and  forms  of  procedure,  but  thought  they 
ought,  in  the  present  case,  to  proceed 
as  the  rules  directed.  Mr  Pettigrew's 
motion  not  being  seconded,  the  reasons 
for  translation  with  answers  were  read, 
and  the  Rev.  D.  Crawford  and  M»  Cuth- 
bert  were  heard  in  behalf  of  James'  Place 
congregation,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Smart  in 
behalf  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Bethelfield  commissioners,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  wish  previously  expressed 
by  Mr  Thomson,  declined  pleading.  Mr 
Thomson  said,  since  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  the  pleadings  of>  the 
commissioners,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
keep  his  mind  open  to  conviction.  But 
nothing  he  had  heard  had  in  the  least 
shaken  his  resolution.  He  therefore  inti- 
mated that  he  could  not  see  it  his  duty  to 
accept  the  call  now  addressed  to  him.  The 
commissioners  from  both  congregations 
were  then  suitably  addressed  by  the  mo- 
derator, and  the  presbytery  adjourned^ 

Lanark. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
2 1  St  July — the  Bev.  James  Bonaldson, 
moderator.  Mr  Thomas  Davidson,  student 
in  divinity,  delivered  a  discourse,  which 
was  sustained.  He  and  Mr  Peter  Fender 
were  then  examined  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Theology,  Biblical  Criticism,  and 
Hermeneutics.  All  these  exercises  were 
also  sustained,  and  it  was  agreed  to  certify 
both  students  to  the  professors  of  theology, 


that  they  may  attend  next  session  of  the 
Hall.  There  was  no  other  business  of 
public  interest.     The  next  meetiDg  of 

§resbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
'uesday,  the  27th  October. 
Lancathire,  —  This  presbytery  met  on 
Tuesday,  21st  July,  in  Greenh^s  school- 
room, Manchester — the  Bev.  W.  M.  Tay- 
lor, A.M.,  moderator;  Mr  Scott  being 
absent  on  account  of  illness,  the  Bct. 
James  Towers  was  requested  to  act  as 
clerk  pro  tern,  Mr  Alexander  Hav,  student 
of  the  fourth  year,  and  Mr  James  M. 
M*Kerrow,  of  the  third  year,  having  per- 
formed the  exercises  appointed  doriDgthe 
recess,  were  certified  to  the  professors  of 
the  Theological  Hall,  for  the  session  1857. 
Mr  John  Alexander  delivered  the  n- 
mainder  of  his  trials  for  license ;  and  these 
having  been  sustained  by  the  presbyteiy, 
and  prayer  ofiered  by  the  Bev.  F.  Skinner, 
Mr  Alexander  was  suitably  addressed  bj 
the  moderator,  and  licensed  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  Appointed 
next  meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held 
at  Bradford,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the 
third  Sabbath  of  September. 

Melrose, — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
21st  July — Mr  Bobson,  moderator ;)rv^ 
Mr  Parian  e  having  delivered  all  his  dials; 
his  ordination  was  fixed  to  take  plios  <t 
Hawick  on  the  4th  of  August.   MrloaB^ 
was  appointed  to  preach,  and  Mr  Heniiei- 
son  to  preside,  and  give  the  charges  to 
minister  and  people.    The  call  from  the 
Cross  Wynd  congregation,  Hawick,  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr  Thomas  Bussell,  was  hid  npon 
the  table,  and  unanimously  sustained.  The 
clerk  was  instructed  to  intimate  the  above 
to  Mr  Bussell,  and  to  request  his  decision 
as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  call  within  the 
period  prescribed    by    the  rules  of  the 
Church. — This  presbytery    met  again  at 
Hawick  on  4th  August,   to   ordain  Mr 
Parlane  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministrr, 
and  the  collegiate  charge  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  West  Church,  Hawick.  Mr 
Hume  of  Yetholm,  Mr  Meams  of  Cold- 
stream, Mr  Scott  of  Bathgate,  and  Mr 
Maclaren  of  Glasgow  being  present,  were 
invited  to  correspond.    Mr  Young,  Lillie?- 
leaf,  preached,  and  Mr  Henderson,  Eark- 
town,  gave  the  charge  to  minister  and  ad- 
dressed people.     The   next   meeting  of 
Sresbytery  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
[elrose  on  Tuesday,  29th  September. 
Paisley  and  Greenock, — This  presbyteir 
met  at  Paisley  on  21st  July— Bev.  George 
Alison,  Kilbarchan,  moderator.    Messrs 
John  Smith  and  John  M*Intyre,  students, 
were,  after,  examination,  unanimooslx  <^^' 
tified  for  admission  to  the  Hall.    The 
committees  for  examination  of  students 
having  given  in  their  reports,  and  the  foi* 
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owing  students  haying  delirered  discourses 
)efore  the  presbytery,  Messrs  James  Gra- 
lam,  George  Graham,  and  Tennant,  of  the 
first  year,  and  Malloch  and  Shaw  of  the 
third  year,  they,  with  Messrs  Clark  of  the 
rAtVrf  year,  and  Muir  of  the  fourth  y^ar, 
(vere  unanimously  certified  to  the  Hall. 
Fhe  presbytery  appointed  next  meeting  to 
1)6  held  in  Nicolson  Street  Session-house, 
Grreenock,  on  Tuesday,  1st  September. 

Stirling. — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
28th  July.  In  compliance  with  a  petition 
from  the  congregation  of  Alva,  a  modera- 
tion was  appointed  to  take  place  there  on 
the  11th  August ;  Mr  Muir  to  preach  and 
preside,  Mr  McLaren  to  assist.  Messrs 
Drysdale  and  Bobertson,  students  of  di- 
vinity, delivered  homilies,  and  were  ex- 
amined on  Mathematics  by  Mr  Muir,  on 
Natural  Philosophy  by  Mr  Macintyre,  in 
Greek  by  Mr  M*Laren,  and  in  Hebrew  by 
Mr  More.  Messrs  M*Swain  and  Fairgrieve, 
who  had  performed  most  of  the  required 
exercises  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, ' 
were  examined,  the  former  in  Hebrew, 
and  the  latter  in  Natural  Philosophy.  Mr 
M'Swain  delivered  a  sermon.  All  these 
students  were  then  examined  by  Mr  Muir 
on  the  Deistical  controversy,  when  the 
presbytery  agreed  to  certify  them  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Hall,  and  to  report  their 
exercises  to  the  committee  on  theological 
education.  Further  supply  was  appointed 
to  the  congregations  or  Holm  of  Balfron 
and  Bucklyvie.  Next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery is  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
October. 

FSOBATIONESS  LICENSED. 

Mr  John  Park  Alexander,  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Lancashire. 

David  Hay,  by  the  Presbjrtery  of  In- 
verness. 


CALLS  MODERATED. 

Jarrow,  Newcastle,  —  Mr  J.  C.  Weir, 
called  21  St  July— Mr  Shannon,  Houghton- 
le-Spring,  presiding. 

Aha. — ^Mr  Matthew  Crawford,,  called 
lUh  August — Mr  Muir,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
presiding. 

Cumnock. — Mr  William  Hutton,  called 
30th  July — Mr  Bowman,  Catrine,  pre- 
siding. 

Hawick,  Cross  Wynd. — Mr  Thomas  Bus- 
sell,  called  in  July. 


OSPINATIONS. 

Auchtermuchty,  North. — ^Mr  David  Sidey, 
ordained  1st  August— Mr  Black,  St  An- 
drews, Mr  Gray,  Freuchie,  and  Mr  Hen- 
derson, Lathones,  officiating. 


Hawick,  West. — Mr  James  Parlane,  or- 
dained 4th  August — Mr  Young,  Lillies- 
leaf,  and  Mr  Henderson,  Earlstown,  offi- 
ciating. 

OPENING  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

The  eleventh  session  of  the  United  Pres- 
bvterian    Divinity  Hall  was    opened    at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Synod  House  there,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  at  12  o'clock. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  students, 
besides  a  general  audience.    The  follow- 
ing ministers   were  present : — Professors 
Brown,  Harper,  Lindsay,  M'Michael,  and 
Eadie ;  Drs  Johnston,  Edinburgh  ;  Smart, 
Leith  ;    Brown,  Dalkeith  ;   Sommerville, 
Edinburgh  ;  Bobson  and  Jeffrey,  Glasgow ; 
Messrs   Kirkwood,    Gemmell,    Davidson, 
and  Stevenson,  Edinburgh;    Barr,   Jed- 
burgh; Steven,  Largs;   Symington,  Kil- 
marnock ;    M*Intosh,    Dalkeith  ;    Gird- 
wood,  Penicuik ;  Deans,  Portobello ;  Ker, 
Dunse  ;    Parlane,    Tranent ;    Thomson, 
Peebles  ;  Thomson,  Kirkcaldy ;  Thomson, 
Slateford ;  Barlas,  Auchtermuchty ;  Sclan- 
ders,    Musselburgh ;    Nicol,    Inverleven ; 
Bankine,  Cupar ;  Jack,  Dunbar ;  Cooper, 
Fala ;  Muir,  Leith  ;  Butherford,  Newlands ; 
Jarvie,  Kelso ;  Halley,  Dumbarton ;  Young, 
Dunfermline  ;    Gilfillan,    Stirling ;     and 
Beckett,   Rutherglen,     The   proceedings 
were  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr  Barr, 
Jedburgh ;  after  which  Professor  Brown 
delivered  the  introducto^  lecture  for  the 
session,  on  Scripture  Difficulties,  or  "  the 
things  hard  to  be  understood."    These  the 
lecturer  divided  into  three  classes :   1st, 
things  incomprehensible ;  2d,  things  ap- 
parently contradictory  ;  and,   Sd,  things 
apparently    useless ;    and   in    each    case 
pointed  out  and  illustrated  by  Scripture 
instances,  the  principles  on  which  the  ob- 
jections of  infidelity  are  met.    The  lecture 
embraced  also  a  statement  of  the  uses 
which  Scripture  difficulties  are  fitted  and 
designed  to  serve ;  exciting  gratitude  for 
the  plainer  passages  of  the  word,  stimulat- 
ing inquiry,   exercising  humility,  testing 
sincerity,  furnishing  occasion  for  Christian 
forbearance,  corroborating  the  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Scrip- 
ture, and,  finally,  making  Christians  long 
for  the  time  when  they  shall  no  longer  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  see  face  to  face. 
The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  benedic- 
tion by  Professor  Harper. 

After  the  lecture,  the  following  students 
were  enrolled  for  the  different  sections : — 
Fifth  Year.— Messrs  A.  D.  M*Kay ;  Thos. 
Downie ;  James  Henry  ;  William  Craig ; 
James  Scott ;  Hugh  L.  Niven ;  David 
Kinnear ;  Thomas  Davidson  ;  William 
Salmond:  Basil  Bell  Inglis;  John  Hen- 
schelwood ;  John  Wilson ;  Bobert  Muir ; 
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John  Ba&natyne ;  John  Blnmenreich  ; 
John  P.  MeiUeham ;  John  Stark ;  James 
Brown;  Peter  C.  Dancanson;  George 
Black ;  Thomas  M^Ewan ;  Robert  Binnie ; 
Alexander  Hay;  James  Copland;  Darid 
Hay ;  James  Beny ;  John  M*Lnckie ; 
William  Whitfield ;  George  Graham ; 
James  M.  MOwan ;  Williamson  School- 
bred  ;  Robert  Anderson  ^  Andrew  Baillie; 
Peter  Wright. 

Fourth  Year. — ^Messrs  James  HfKerrow ; 
Wm.  Dayidson  ;  Dayid  Malloch  ;  James 
M'Canl ;  John  M'Kinnon ;  William  Shaw ; 
Donald  McLean ;  JohB» McNeill;  Andrew  P. 
l^leming ;  Thos.  Swan ;  Isaac  Salkinson  ;. 
William  Birrell ;  David  Williamson ;  Mal- 
colm M^Kenzie ;  John  F.  M'Swain ;  Jas. 
G.  Scott ;  William  Praser ;  William  Barras ;. 
Andrew  Clark ;  Alex.  D.  Spence  ;  William 
R.  Murray ;  David  Cameron ;  J.  Simpson 
Kay ;  James  Brown  ^  John  Christie ;  W. 
C.  Thomson;  John  H.  Young;  Charles 
M*£wan;  Thomas  Forbes;  Thomas  B. 
Steele  ;  William  Eadie ;  David  Marshall ; 
Gilbert  Robertson ;  John  Robson ;  Thomas 
Dods ;  Thomas  Forsyth. 

Third  Year.— Messrs  R.  M.  Taylor; 
Alex.  Stobbs ;  Donald  Ross,  Jnn. ;  Alex. 
Murdoch;  James  Craig;  Donald  Boss, 
Sen. ;  Robert  Johnstone ;  George  Samuel ; 
Ernest  Scott;  Robert  Wishart;  David 
Storrer ;  John  Hutchison ;  Thomas  Rosie ; 
John  Thomson ;  W.  G.  Finlajson ;  John 
Dawson  ;  Charles  Frisken  ;  Kobt.  Small ; 
William  Miller ;  John  Baillie ;  'John  Pat- 
terson ;  John  D.  Dickie ;  W.  G.  Eraser ; 
John  Paterson ;  Hugh  Stevenson ;  John 
J.  Thorn;  And.  Shields;  John  Mitchell 
Harvey ;  Archibald  Brown ;  And.  Miller ; 
William  Leith ;  William  Gibson ;  William 
Dobie. 

Second  Year. — Messrs  Alex.  Law ;  Thos. 
Shields ;  Daniel  M'Kenzie ;  John  Giffen  ; 
Alex.  H.  Drysdale ;  Mungo  Giffen ;  Thos. 
Robertson  ;  James  Kinloch  ;  Alexander 
Wither;  William  Girdwood;  Peter  B. 
Fender ;  James  M^Eenzie ;  John  Young ; 
Samuel  Henderson  ;Dan.Tennant ;  David 
Lyon  ;  George  Fhilp ;  Alexander  Mair ; 
James  Patrick ;  James  Houston ;  Andrew 
Dick ;  James  Anderson  ;  Geo.  Fairgrieve ; 
Joseph  Corbett ;  And.  Wood  Carmichael ; 
Robert  Hall;  William  Morton;  John  A. 
Chalmers ;  James  Callender ;  Wm.  Imrie ; 
John  Dodds ;  Thomas  Hogarth ;  Robert 
Alexander ;  Geo.  Graham ;  Jas.  Graham ; 
William  Sinclair ;  John  L.  Murray ;  Alex. 
Crabb  ;  Richard  Leitch ;  Charles  Connor; 
William  Gallatly ;  James  Douglas ;  Robt. 
Laurie;  Alexander  Duncan;  John  Tait 
Gowanlock ;  Charles  Squair ;  Wm.  Robb ; 
Alexander  Jack ;  Thomas  Scott,  Jun. ; 
Andrew  Elder. 

First  Year. — John  Smith  ;  James  Hay  ; 
Andrew  Alston;   James  Martin;    R.  J. 


Wilson ;  James  Davidson ;  George  Simp- 
son ;  Andrew  Ritchie ;  James  'Wliyte; 
James  Davidson ;  David  Thomas ;  Robeit 
Thompson;  Thomas  S.  Trench;  Bobeit 
Black ;  Robert  Dick  Brownlee ;  John  Si 
London ;  James  Lamb ;  William  Sh&rp; 
John  Murray;  William  Smith;  Robeit 
Flett ;  James  L.  Bell ;  Adam  S.  M&thie* 
son ;  John  M'Intyre ;  Thomas  K.  Eden; 
Thos.  Weatherston ;  Adam  Welsh ;  Joh 
Blair;  Wm.  B.  Thomson ;  David  Beitt; 
Robert  Balgamie  ;  John  Stewart; Thomas 
Dobbie ;  James  Gray ;  William  Sammeis; 
James  Sheppard ;  Charles  Cooper ;  James 
Pittendreigh ;  Charles  Anderson;  Alei 
M'Donald. 


UHITBD  FSB8BTTBBIAN  8TK0D  (cASADa). 

Thb  Synod  met  in  Bay  Street  Chnrch, 
Toronto,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  2d 
June.    The  retiring  moderator,  the  Ber. 
Mr  Duff,  preached  an  excellent  sermon 
from  1  Cor.  i.  23,  24.    The  Roll,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  sixty  ministers- fire 
more  than  last  year — was  callei  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Scott  of  Blandford  had  been 
removed  by  death.    On  the  motion  of  die 
Rev.  Mr  Torrance,  seconded  by  fier.  Dr 
Taylor,  Toronto,  Rev.  J.  Porteownj 
unanimously  elected  moderator.   Tiiiw 
committees    were   appointed,  andctto 
pieces  of  routine  business  transacted.  Pio- 
vJKon  also  was  made  for  special  deTod(M 
services  on  Wednesday  forenoon.  After 
these  services,  the  Committee  on  Bills  and 
Overtures  reported.    The  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  last  Synod  with  reference  to 
the  information  required  by  the  GoTera- 
ment  respecting  Births,   Marriages,  and 
Deaths  reported,  and  their  report  was  re- 
mitted for  further  consideration.   Repoitt 
were  received  from  presbyteries  respectiuf 
the  examination  of  students.    The  report 
from  the  Committee  for  the  Distributioa 
of  Preachers  was  received,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  lately  there  were  only  three 
preachers  to  supply  25  vacancies.  It  ^s* 
agreed    to    apply   for   twelve  additions! 
preachers  from  Scotland,  and  the  committee 
was  re-appointed.    The  Rev.  Hngh  Bosi 
from  Nova  Scotia,  was  introduced  to  the 
Synod  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Proudfoot,  and  wa5 
invited  to  correspond.    The  Committee 
on  Theological  Education  reported,  setting 
forth  that  the  number  of  students  ttas 
thirteen,  and  requesting  to  be  authorises 
to  examine  all  students,  with  the  view  oi 
determining  their  position,  and  also  beg- 
ging the  Synod  to  devise  some  method  for 
continuing  Exhibitions  to  the  8tnden& 
On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Gibson  of 
Owen  Sound,  the  Synod  agreed  that  m 
suggestions  of  the  committee  he  adopt**" 
to  subject  all  students  to  examinauoa 
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vith  a  view  to  testing  their  attainments, 
and  securing  a  nniform  status  among  them, 
sach  as  is  nsaaUy  secured  hj  their  passing 
throagh  a  regular  UniTersity  course.  With 
respect  to  Exhibitions,  the  Synod  agreed, 
on  the  motion  of  Rev.  Mr  Thornton,  that 
the  Rev.  Messrs  Dick,  Jennings,  and  Or- 
miston,  be  appointed  a  committee  for  ma- 
taring  a  scheme,  and  that  the  Committee 
on  Theological  Education  be  authorised, 
&s  formerly,  to  distribute  the  sum  in  hand, 
ud  what  may  be  obtained  from  the  con- 
gregations which  have  not  yet  contributed. 
The  Theological  Education  Committee 
iras  re-appointed,  with  the  addition  of  the 
moderator.  Excellent  addresses  on  Mis- 
sions were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Cavan 
and  the  Rev.  Mr  Henderson.  The  Synod 
entered  on  the  consideration  of  an  over- 
ture from  the  presbytery  of  Durham,  re- 
specting the  duty  of  relinquishing  all  de- 
pendence on  the  Church  at  home  for 
{pecuniary  assistance  before  engaging 
in  a  Foreiffu  Mission.  On  the  motion  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Kennedy,  seconded  by  the 
fiev.  Mr  Gibson,  the  Synod  agreed,  on 
mature  consideration  of  the  whole  subject 
of  Foreign  Missions,  to  rescind  the  resolu- 
tion of  last  year  so  far  as  concerns  the  par- 
ticular field  to  be  occupied.  Further,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lawrence,  it 
vis  agreed  that  the  Synod  rejoices  in  the 
ipirit  manifested  by  the  Church  with  re- 
,'8rd  to  Foreign  Missions,  and  that  a  com- 
nittee  be  appointed  to  consider  in  what 
node  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  she 
(hall  commence  work,  and  that  the  said 
committee  report  to  next  meeting  of 
iynod,  and  also  make  arrangements  during 
iae  current  year  towards  securing  the  in- 
lependence  of  the  Church  from  all  foreign 
lid  for  the  future,  and  that  the  overture 
rom  the  Durham  presbytery  be  thus  dis- 
>08cd  of.  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  M.  W. 
■iiTingston,  who  had  been  received  by  the 
church  of  Scotland  in  the  Province,  was 
ead,  applying  for  a  certificate  of  minis- 
erial  standing,  which  was  granted.  The 
Ur.  Dr  Taylor  of  Montretd  gave  a  very 
ratifying  report  respecting  the  Lowden 
i'and  (a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow 
nd  family  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Lowden, 
few  Glasgow),  showing  that  fully  L.660 
ad  been  realised,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
•ynod  were  returned  to  Dr  Taylor.  The 
)jnod  entered  on  the  consideration  of  an 
verture  from  the  presbytery  of  London  re- 
pecting  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in 
nblic  worship.  A  number  of  motions  were 
abmitted  on  this  subject;  that  of  the  Rev. 
Ir  Thornton,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
)oatts,  was  adopted,  to  the  efiect  that, 
1  the  opinion  of  the  Synod,  the  introduc- 
lon  of  instrumental  music  into  public 
rorship  is  calculated  to  wound  the  feeUngs 


of  many  of  God's  people,  is  contrary  to  the 
well-known  and  long-established  consue- 
tudinary law  yf  the  British  Presbyterian 
Church  in  general,  and  is  at  variance  with 
that  spiritiudity  of  worship  which  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation ;  and  the  Synod  do  hereby  de- 
cide accordingly. 

The  Committee  on  Union  gave  in  their 
report,  which,  together  with  the  deed  of 
Synod  thereon,  was  read.  The  Rev.  Messrs 
UreandLaing,  a  deputation  from  the  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  were 
introduced  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Taylor  of  Mon- 
treal, and  addressed  the  Synod.  The  mo- 
derator replied,  cordially  reciprocating  the 
sentiments  of  the  deputation,  and,  at  his 
request,  the  Rev.  Mr  Barrie  engaged  in 
prayer.  The  Synod  appointed  the  Rev. 
Dr  W.  Taylor  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Ormiston 
a  deputation  to  the  S}rnod  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada.  The  Committee 
on  Missions  gave  in  their  report,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Synod  were^ given  to  the  committee, 
especially  to  the  conrener,  The  Rev.  Mr 
Torrance.  The  committee  was  re-ap- 
pointed. Certificates  were  presented  in 
favour  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Clerihew,  residing 
in  Guelph,  who  wished  to  be  recognised  as 
a  minister  of  the  U.  P.  Church.  It  was 
agreed  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  to 
the  presbytery  of  Wellington  certificates 
relative  to  his  ministry  in  the  United 
States^  and  that  the  presbytery  report  to 
next  meeting  of  Synod.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  congregation  of  Ingersoll  be  dis- 
joined from  the  presbytery  of  London, 
and  connected  with  that  of  Brant.  The 
Rev.  Dr  Taylor  of  Montreal  moved  that  a 
memorial  be  presented  to  the  Governor- 
General,  graying  him  to  recommend  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  to  be  observed  by  all  de- 
nominations, and  to  nominate  the  day. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Jennings  seconded  the  mo- 
tion. It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Barrie, 
seconded  by  Rev.  Mr  Gibson,  that  no  such 
application  be  made,  and  the  amendment 
earned.  A  member  thought  a  day  of 
humiliation  ought  to  be  appointed  for  the 
sins  of  the  Government.  The  thanks  of 
the  Synod  were  then  recorded  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Bay  Street  for  the  accom- 
modation afforded  during  the  meeting  of 
Synod..  After  devotional  exercises,  the 
Synod  adjourned  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
5th  June,  to  meet  in  Hamilton  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  June  1858^ 

PB0P08RD  UNION  BBTWTJEN  THB  (pBEe) 
PBESBTTEBIAN  AND  UNITED  PBBSBT- 
TEBIAN  CHUBCHB8  IN  CANADA. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada, 
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Dr  W.  Taylor,  conyener  of  the  Union  Com- 
mittee, gave  in  the  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings,  and  of  their  conferences  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Preshyterian  Chnrch  of 
Canada ;  the  report  embodying  a  declara- 
tion of  Principles  agreed  upon  by  the  joint 
committees  in  relation  to  the  questions  on 
which  differences  of  opinion  have  existed 
between  the  two  churches. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Barrie,  seconded  by 
Mr  Torrance,  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
— ^That  this  Synod  express  their  thanks  to 
the  Committee  on  Union  for  their  dili- 
gence in  this  ?ei7  important  service ;  that 
they  are  delighted  with  the  measure  of 
success  which  has  already  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  two  committees ;  that  it  will 
labour  and  pray  for  the  speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  this  Union ;  and  that. those  articles 
of  agreement  between  the  two  committees 
be  printed  in  the  Addenda  to  the  Minutes 
of  Synod,  and  published  in  the  Canadian 
U.  P.  Magazine,  and  lie  over  for  discussion 
when  the  whole  basis  of  Union  is  on  the 
Synod's  table ;  and  that  in  the  meantime 
the  committee  be  r^-ippointed,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Gibson. 

Within  Knox's  Church,  Toronto,  this 
fourth  day  of  June  1857. 

The  Committee  on  Union  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada,  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  met. 

Present,— The  Rev.  Dr  W.  Taylor,  J. 
Jennings,  W.  Ormiston,  R.  H.  Thornton, 
A.  Kennedy,  J.  Proudfoot,  and  T.  Lunn, 
elder. 

Rev.  R.  Ure,  T.  Lowry,  D.  Inglis,  J. 
Laing,  and  W.  Heron,  elder.  Mr  Lowry 
was  appointed  chairman,  and  Mr  Laing 
clerk. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Synods  of  last  year 
re-appointing  the  committees  were  read. 

The  convener  of  the  committee  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  then  made 
a  statement,  explaining  that  from  unavoid- 
able circumstances  he  had  been  unable  to 
give  timely  notice  of  this  meeting  to  all 
the  members  of  that  committee,  which 
would  account  for  the  small  number  pre- 
sent, and  expressing  the  hope  that  any  in- 
formality in  this  respect  would  be  over- 
looked. 

The  joint  committee  then  proceeded  to 
consider  the  matter  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  them  by  the  Synods,  as  contained 
in  the  report  submitted  last  year,  viz. : — 

'*To  take  additional  steps  to  advance 
the  Union  of  Churches  holding  so  many 
great  principles  in  common  ;  and  espe- 
cially to  propose  a  declaration,  which 
might  afterwards  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
Union,  in  which  the  exclusive  Headship 
of  Christ  over  his  Church,  together  with 
the  freedom  of  conscience,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  duty  of  all  men  to  be  go- 


verned in  all  their  private  and  public  rela- 
tions by  the  authority  of  Christ  in  His 
word,  on  the  other,  may  be  folly  mam- 
tained," 

After  friendly  conference,  the  committee 
adjourned  to  meet  in  the  United  Fresbj- 
terian  Church,  Bay  Street,  at  half-past  8 
o'clock  F.M. 

Eodem  die,  half-past  8  o*clock  p.m.,  the 
committee  met  acconHng  to  adjonrnment. 
Present  as  above,  except  Rev.  W.  Ormiston. 

Prayer-  having  been  offered,  considera- 
tion of  the  important  matter  before  the 
committee  was  resumed.  After  matnre 
deliberation,  charaeterized  by  the  greates; 
harmony  and  brotherly  kindness,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  unite  in  bringiog 
forward  the  following  statements  as  a  de- 
claration in  terms  of  the  Minute  referred 
to: — 

I.  0/  the  Headship  of  Christ,  —We  main- 
tain that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  onk 
King  and  Head  of  His  Chnrch ;  that  Ae 
laws  by  which  she  is  to  be  goyemed  are 
contained  only  in  the  inspired  Seriptores: 
that  Christ  hath  made  her  free  from^ 
external  or  secular  authority  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  her  own  affairs  ;  and  that 
she  is  bound  to  assert  and  defend  thii 
liberty  to  the  utmost,  and  oaght  not  to 
enter  into  any  such  engagements  witim.^ 
party  whatsoever,  as  woiild  be  prejufio*! 
to  It. 

II.  0/  the  Liberty  of  Consciena.-^^ 
maintain  that  "  God  is  the  only  Lord  of 
the  conscience,"  and  that  therefore  eTerv 
person  ought  to  be  at  full  liberty  to  "search 
the  Scriptures"  for  hinwelf,  and  to  follow 
out  what  he  conscientiously  believes  to  he 
the  teaching  of  Scripture,  withoat  let  or 
hindrance.  But  if  any  person,  under  the 
plea  of  liberty  of  conscience,  presumci  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  society,  or  to  set  aside 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  magistrate,  or 
to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God  openly  and 
wantionly,  or  to  disturb  the  public  religion-' 
worship  of  his  neighbour,  we  declare  thai 
these  are  abuses,  which  the  magistrate 
ought  to  repress,  both  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  public  weal. 

m.  Of  the  duties  of  the  Civil  Magistratf. 

—We  maintain  that  while  the  civil  ma- 
^strate,  as  such,  is  not  an  officer  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  may  not,  therefore, 
assume  any  ecclesiastical  functions,  or 
claim  the  power  to  act  as  an  interpreter  of 
the  Word  of  God,  or  as  an  administrate 
in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  i^ 
has  yet  an  important  part  to  act  is  hii 
official  capacity  in  relation  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ ;  that  it  is  his  duty,  in  his  pnbhc 
as  well  as  in  his  private  capacity,  to  w- 
knowledge  the  authority  of  Christ,  as  the 
Supreme  Governor  among  the  nations,  »^^ 
that,  in  this  view,  without  taking  cogM- 
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ance  of  offences  against  morality  as  sins 
against  God,  he  ought  to  see  that,  in  aim- 
ing to  promote  the  social  well-heing  in 
subordination  to  the  Di?ine  glory,  the  Taws 
of  the  land  in  their  enactment  and  admi- 
nistratJion  are  avowedly  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  morality  in- 
cnlcated  in  the  Scriptures. 

At  the  present  time  we  think  it  neces- 
sary especially  to  declare,  that  he  is  hound 
to  acknowledge  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Christian  Sahhath,  and  to  secure  to 
his  subjects  their  right  to  enjoy  the  sacred 
rest  of  that  day. 

Note, — It  is  to  he  understood  that  the 
sections  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  hearing  upoiv  the  relation  of  the 
ciril  magistrate  to  matters  of  religion,  are 
received  by  ns  in  accordance  with  the 
above  given  statement. 

The  committee  would  here  take  occa- 
sion unitedly  to  record  their  gratitude  to 
God,  who  they  believe  has  thus  graciously 
guided  them  in  their  deliberations,  and 
the  satisfaction  they  feel  in  the  prospect 
of  success  about  to  crown  their  unworthy 
efforts ;  and  further,  they  would  earnestly 
recommend  to  their  respective  Synods  the 
prosecution  of  the  object  contemplated, 
fraaght,  as  they  conceive  it  to  be,  with  the 
prosperity  and  success  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  glory  of  God  in  these 
lands. 

(Signed)     Thomas  Lowbt,  Chairman, 
John  Laino,  Clerk, 

We  very  readily  give  insertion  to  the 
above,  says  the  Editor  of  the  Canadian 
United  Presbyterian  Magazine,  and  beg  to 
express  our  humble  concurrence  with  the 
Synod  in  its  delight  with  thie  measure  of 
success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  committee.  The  purpose  for  which 
the  article  is  published  in  our  pages  is,  we 
presume,  that  our  readers  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  carefully  and  maturely  con- 
sidering it.  The  subject  is  one  on  which 
we  should  deprecate  any  writing  that  is 
Dot  cautious,  calm,  and  charitable.    We 


shall  be  glad,  however,  to  give  a  place  to 
any  judicious  and  temperate  remarks  that 
may  be  sent  us.  We  were  delighted  to 
learn,  from  the  public  prints,  that  the  de- 
putation of  our  Synod  were  very  cordially 
and  kindly  received  by  the  Synod  at  King- 
ston. The  Bev.  Dr  ^ayne  is  reported  to 
have  "  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which 
he  had  listened  to  the  above  declaration, 
and  said  that  the  difficulties  against  which 
he  had  long  been  contending  seemed  now 
to  be  removed.  If  the  principles  contained 
in  this  statement  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
he  did  not  see  why  they  might  not  take 
into  immediate  consideration  terms  of 
union.  He  would  Uke,  however,  to  have 
further  information  in  respect  to  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  general  principles 
contained  in  the  declaration.  He  pro- 
posed the  following  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  the  Bev.  Dr  Willis,  and  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

*^  That  the  Synod  find  with  great  satis- 
faction that  the  views  of  the  Committee  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
great  principle,  that  it  is  the  '  duty  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  in  his  official  as  well  as  in 
his  private  capacity,  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  Christ  as  the  Supreme  Gover- 
nor among  the  nations ;  and  that,  in  aim- 
ing to  promote  the  social  well-being,  he ' 
ought  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  land  are 
avowedly  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
inculcated  in  the  Word  of  God,'  are  the 
same  with  those  of  this  Church ;  rejoice  in 
the  prospect  thus  opened  up  that  a  union 
of  the  respective  Synods  may  soon  be  re- 
alized ;  re-appoint  the  committee,  with  in- 
structions to  confer  further  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  to  the  agreement  of  their  views  in  re- 
spect to  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  referred  to,  and  the  prospect 
there  would  be  of  united  action  in  carry- 
ing out  this  principle  in  the  event  of  a 
union  of  the  Churches,  and  report  to  the 
next  meeting  of  Synod." 


/ttttj   DHi   /tflgmiHtH* 


The  Opium  Tbadb. — The  subject  of  the 
continuance  of  the  opium  trade  is  likely 
to  be  brought  before  Parliament  this  ses- 
iion,  petitionshaving  been  presented  against 
this  smuggling  traffic,  and  the  East  India 
Company  is  prepared  to  do  battle  for  such 
targe  portion  of  its  revenue.  Already 
semi-official  pamphlets  are  being  issued 
jastifying  the  trade,  which  has  grown,  and 
is  growing,  in  spite  of  prohibitions  and 
penalties,  extending  even  to  life,  enacted 


and  enforced  by  the  Qoyemment  of  China. 
The  import  and  all  dealing  in  the  drag 
being  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  China,  the 
article  has  to  be  conveyed  in  swift-sailing 
craft  to  an  offing  along  the  eoast,  where 
fishermen  and  smugglers  come  out  and 
take  it  to  shore  contraband  in  small  quan- 
tities, paying  ready  money  for  it.  Only 
those  who  have  had  facilities  for  looking 
closdy  into  the  particulars  of  the  opium 
trade  can  form  any  conception  of  the  enor- 
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mom  consamptlon  of  the  drag  in  the  East, 
especially  in  India  and  China.  Twenty 
yean  aso,  the  nnmher  of  persons  in  China 
who  indulged  in  opium  was  estimated  at 
upwards  of  3,000,000,  and  the  average 
quantity  each  smoked  was  stated  to  be 
about  17j^  grains  a-day.  Confirmed,  in- 
yeterate  smokers  will,  howerer,  consume 
their  half  ounce  per  day  with  impunity. 
The  most  moderate  seem  to  indulge  in  a 
drachm  a-day,  which,  howerer,  is  gradually 
increased.  General  Alexander  ^culates 
the  opium  consumersofChina  at  4,000,000, 
upon  the  assumption  of  70,000  chests  im- 
ported, and  a  daily  consumption  of  forty 
grains  by  each  smoker ;  but  forty  grains  is 
more  than  double  what  is  taken  by  the 
moderate  domestic  smokers.  Six  or  eight 
million  of  smokers  might  more  safely  be 
computed  from  the  premises.  Taking  the 
figures  of  the  China  MaU,  which  gave  the 
imports  of  opium  into  China  in  1855  at 
67,000  chests  (each  chest  yielding  only  half 
its  weight  of  smokable  extract),  and  ap- 
portioning this  at  one  drachm  per  day,  it' 
would  give  us  but  2,000,000  opium  smok- 
ers  for  the  Empire.  But,  according  to  Mr 
Fortune,  and  other  authorities,  the  poppy 
islargely  grown  in  China  itself  for  the  inspis- 
sated juice,  and  probably  half  as  much  as  is 
imported  may  be  locally  produced.  A  state- 
ment published  recently  in  the  North 
China  Herald,  at  Shanghae,  drawn  up 
from  reliable  data,  gave  the  total  opium 
exports  from  Bengal,  from  1798  to  1855,  at 
1,197,041  chests,  on  which  the  East  India 
Company  had  made  a  profit  of  £67,851,853. 
This  may  not  all  hare  gone  to  China. 
5000  or  6000  chests  go  to  Netherlands 
India ;  2000  to  3000  are  consumed  in  and 
about  the  Straits  Settlements,  where  a 
large  number  of  Chinese  are  located ;  Siam, 
Cochin  China,  and  Cambodia  take  a  few 
thousands  more.  Probably  12,000  to 
13,000  chests  have  been,  for  seyeral  years 
past,  taken  up  by  the  ultra-Oangetie 
nations,  exdusive  of  China.  The  pro- 
duction of  opium  in  Bengal  has  increased 
from  15,104  chests,  in  1844,  to  81,007  chests 
in  1855.  An  Indian  journal  gave  the  sales 
of  Bengal  opium  in  1854  at  48,319  chests, 
which  realised  L.3,672,753;  in  1855,  53,319 
chests  realised  L.3,71 1,137.  The  price  paid 
to  the  cultivator  by  the  Gorerament  is 
about  L.24  per  chest,  and  the  indirect 
charges  being  estimated  at  L.6,  brings  up 
the  prime  cost  of  the  opium  to  about  L.30 
per  chest.  In  1854  the  net  revenue  must, 
therefore,  have  been  neariy  L.2,250,000 
sterling.  By  the  process  of  sale  to  those 
who  speculate  each  year  upon  the  actu<d 
condition  of  the  market,  the  Government 
sometimes  realises  more  than  L.lOO  upon 
each  chest  beyond  the  cost  price,  and  some- 
times nearly  double  that  price.   The  chest 


of  opium  weighs  about  1401b.  EstiinatiDg 
the  export  from  Bombay  at  28,000  chests, 
and  from  Calcutta  at  54,000,  the  whole 
quantity  shipped  from  the  two  Presides- 
cies  must,  therefore,  exceed  85,280,000  lb. 
This  is  exclusive  of  what  may  be  locallj 
consumed  and  what  is  sent  from  Madras. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
cultivation  and  preparation  of  opium  ia 
India  is  very  iai^ge.  Of  the  two  agencies 
in  Bengal,  where  the  plant  is  cultivated- 
Benares  and  Behar — Uie  former,  which  is 
the  smallest  of  the  two,  gave  emplojmeot 
in  1850  to  127,000  labourers ;  and  many  of 
their  families  also  take  part  in  the  calti- 
vation.  With  the  increase  of  prodnction, 
the  labourers  must  have  increased  propor- 
tionately. In  Malwa  the  poppy  is  chieflj 
cultivated  by  the  natives  themselyes,  who 
pay  the  duty  on  the  drug,  and  sell  it  to 
C^emment.  It  is  shipp^  from  Bombaj 
and  the  Portuguese  port  of  Damann.  The 
consumption  of  Indian  opium  in  China  bss 
gradually  increased  from  3210  chests,  in 
1817,  to  9960  chests  in  1827,40,000  in  1837, 
and  about  82,000  in  1856.  According  to 
the  financial  minute  of  Lord  Dalhonsieon 
resigning  his  government,  the  opinm  R* 
venue  of  India  has  risen  from  L.2,730,0fli^ 
in  1847,  to  about  L.5,000,000  in  1856.  Hie 
duty  levied  is  L.40  per  chest,  and  itoe(r«/ 
clear,  in  1855,  L.3,282,402.  OpimBtttior 
many  years  been  illicitly  exported  fsf 
Madras,  and  the  outports  of  that  Pit^- 
dency,  to  a  large  extent.  In  the  Kiun's 
dominions,  the  Mysore  country,  and  other 
places,  it  is  also  cultivated  for  local  con- 
sumption and  export  free  of  dnty.  '^^ 
shipments  from  Masnlipatam,  daring  the 
last  four  years,  have  amounted  to  ISUcvt., 
the  greater  portion  of  which  went  to  B&jah- 

'  mundy,  where  the  annual  sales  reach  tbott 
80,000  lb.  Poppy  seed  is  laif;ely  ^ 
throughout  India  as  an  ingredient  io  con- 
diments. Considerable  quantities  are  im- 
ported into  Tinnivelly  and  South  Arcotfor 
this  purpose.  It  is  *also  very  extensiielf 
shipped  as  an  oil  seed  to  England,  the  im- 
ports amounting  occasionally  to  6000  tons 
per  annum.  The  drying  oil  obtained  from 
the  seed  is  stated  to  be  more  extensirdf 
used  in  the  opium  districts,  both  for  lamps 
and  as  food,  than  any  other.  The  areragt 
imports  of  opium  into  the  United  Kingdom 

dn  the  last  ten  years  have  been  138,581  lb. 
per  annum,  and  the  average  annual  con- 
sumption 48,352  lb. ;  but  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years  the  consumption  faaaincreai* 
ed  to  upwards  of  61,000.  Our  snppliesiiv 
almost  entirely  derived  from  Torkey  m- 
Egypt,  although  a  small  quantity  i<  p 
ported  from  China  and  the  East  Theim- 
port  duty  is  only  Is.  the  pound.  Taking 
into  account  the  whole  of  Turkey,  h^ 
and  Chinai  many  thousands  of  acrei  ot 
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md,  and  seyeral  millions  of  the  inhabi* 
&nt8  most  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
f  the  poppy.  With  the  immorality  of  the 
piam  trade  we  hare  not  dealt ;  this  is  a 
aestion  which  we  do  not  consider  it  ne- 
essarjr  to  touch  upon.  We  hare  merely 
iken  up  the  subject  in  a  commercial  point 
f  riew.  From  tiie  figures  we  hare  given, 
is  clear  that  the  opium  revenue  is  a  most 
rofitable  and  important  one  to  the  East 
adia  Company — second  only  in  amount 
)  the  laud  revenue.  The  power  of  the 
hinese  Government  to  prevent  opium 
naggling,  and  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  to 
btain  it,  are  progressing  in  an  inverse 
itio,  and,  conjointly  with  other  changes, 
few  revolving  years  will  probably  see  its 
nportation  legalised.  The  more  general 
altivation  of  the  poppy  in  China  (for 
'hich  the  soil  is  adapted),  and  the  prepar- 


ation by  the  Chinese  of  their  own  opium, 
while  it  would  reduce  by  so  much  the  In- 
dian revenue,  would  stimulate  the  trade  in 
foreign  manufactures,  and  from  this  trade 
Great  Britain  would  derive  the  most  ad- 
vantage.— Shipping  GaattU, 

PSOTSSTAIVT  MOYBMBMT IH  FABI0.*-Th« 

Americans  are  determined  to  make  aa 
effort  to  secure  a  strong  lodgment  for  Pro- 
testant doctrine  in  Paris ;  and,  with  this 
view,  the  Bev.  Dr  Kirk  has  been  despatch- 
ed. The  prayers  and  the  good  wishes  of 
thousands  have  attended  him  across  the 
Atlantic.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
building  of  a  house  of  worship  for  Ameri- 
cans in  Paris  meets  with  general  favour. 
Much  praise  is  due  to  Dr  M'Clure,  Secre- 
tary of  the  "  Christian  Union,"  for  the 
wisdom  and  enero'  with  which  he  has  aid- 
ed this  enterprise  m  its  infancy. 
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ANOTHER  PRACTICAL  GRIEVANCE  OF  BRITISH  DISSENTERS. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  voted  L.10,000  in  aid  of  the  movement  among  Episco^  • 
lalians  for  building  churches  in  London !  What  were  the  guardians  of  the  national 
turse  thinking  of  when  they  sanctioned  so  indefensible  a  waste  of  the  public  money  ? 
n  mitigation  of  their  fault,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Ministry  did  not  take  thid 
ote  till  the  majority  of  the  members  had  exchanged  the  duties  of  the  House  for  the 
lore  congenial  duties  of  the  moors — another  of  the  littlenesses  to  which  Lord  PaU 
lerston  sometimes  stoops,  more  worthy  of  the  committee  of  a  rural  club  than  of  the 
overnment  of  a  great  nation.  But  they  ought  to  see  that  arrangements  are  made 
ither  for  their  own  continuance  at  their  post  till' the  close  of  Uie  session,  or  for  the 
zdusion,  during  their  absence,  of  all  business  that  may  affect  injuriously  the  interests 
f  their  constituents.  The  arguments  by  which  the  perpetuation  of  this  job  was 
efended,  may  be  quoted  in  the  next  edition  of  *^  Logic  for  the  Million"  as  an  amus- 
ig  specimen  of  the  fallacies  with  which  parliamentary  reasoning  abounds  in  all 
eligious  questions.  ^^  The  Nation  is  a  London  Landlord,  and  the  building  of 
burches  in  the  neighbourhood  or  Mr  Bull's  property  will  raise  its  annual  viuue. 
Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  Therefore  L.10,000  must  be  voted  to 
be  Church-building  Society."  Is  any  London  proprietor  obliged  to  contribute  ta 
bis  fund  ?  Do  all  London  proprietors  contribute  to  it  ?  Does  Mr  Bull  belong  to 
be  same  category  as  an  ordinary  proprietor?  May  so  enlightened  a  gentleman  not 
elieve  that,  if  the  Bishop  of  London  feels  the  praiseworthy  desire  of  increasing  the 
umber  of  churches  in  his  communion,  he  should  appeal  to  private  liberality  alone  ? 
lay  80  honest  a  gentleman  not  believe  that,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  publio 
joney  is  wrung  from  the  vile  hands  of  those  who  dissent  from  the  Church  of 
England,  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  lavish  it  on  that  already  over-wealthy  corpora^ 
ion?  The  Church  of  England  has  gained  a  victory  over  us  in  this  matter,  but  it  is 
Qe  of  those  untoward  victories  which  carry  in  their  bosom  future  defeat  to  the  vie* 
}r.  Many  of  us  are  inclined  to  allow  the  Established  Churches  to  die  a  natural 
eath,  provided  no  attempt  is  made  to  strengthen  them  by  additional  grants  from 
be  national  exchequer.  Such  votes  as  this  show  us  that  our  forbearance  is  not 
ppreciated,  and  leave  on  our  minds  that  rankling  sense  of  wrong  which,  when  the 
^ew  Reform  Bill  has  enlarged  our  power,  may  make  us  more  disposed  to  adopt  ex- 
reme  measures  than  we  would  have  otherwise  been.  English  Churchmen  have,  in 
^e  meantime,  gained  L.10,000,  but  ere  a  few  years  have  passed,  they  may  find  that 
Bej  have  gained  a  loss  to  the  whole  extent  of  this  sum  with  compound  interest. 
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COLONEL  WHELER. 

We  solicit  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  case,  because  we  are  afraid 
that  a  good  man  is  likely  to  be  punished  for  conscience'  sake,  unless  the  friends  of 
religion  take  him  under  their  protection.     An  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service  has  been  accustomed  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in  doing  good  by  conv^- 
sation  and  addresses  on  religious  subjects;  and  believing  that  all  souls  are  equally  in 
need  of  salvation,  and  that  the  salvation  revealed  in  the  Gospel  is  equally  adapted 
to  all,  he  has  not  abstained  from  recommending  the  Saviour  even  to  the  Sepoys  of 
his  own  regiment.     The  mutinous  spirit  which  has  overspread  the  whole  of  the 
Bengal  army  has  appeared  among  the  soldiers  under  his  care,  and  there  seems  a 
strong  disposition,  in  India  and  at  home,  to  connect  the  preachments  of  the  officer 
with  the  disaflfection  of  the  soldiers,  as  cause  and  effect.    If,  in  his  zeal  for  the  con- 
version  of  sinners,  he  has  neglected  any  of  his  professional  duties,  we  have  not  a 
syllable  to  utter  in  his  defence,  for  it  is  a  perversion  of  religion  to  plead  it  as  an 
apology  for  the  neglect  of  any  moral  obligation  whatever.    Let  it  be  proTed  by  the 
legitimate  authorities  that,  as  a  soldier,  he  has  been  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  and  tben 
it  will  be  right  that  the  due  penalty  shall  be  inflicted.    What  we  feur  is,  that  some 
of  our  statesmen  and  officials,  who  have  no  good  will  to  the  evangelization  of  India, 
will  take  advantage,  froih  his  case,  to  secure  some  formal  prohibition  of  all  mission- 
ary exertion  on  the  part  of  officers  in  the  Indian  army.    Let  us  see  how  such  an  in 
terdict  will  operate  with  regard  to  that  army  itself.     The  Times  argues  as  if  there 
should  be  no  missionaries  except  those  who  are  publicly  authorized  by  some  religious 
denomination.     Do  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  our  age  not  know  that,  in  this 
era  bf  missions,  it  has  become  an  axiom  among  evangelical  Christians  everywhere, 
that  every  Christian  is  a  missionary?    To  enact  a  law  which  would  require  an  officer, 
living  for  many  years  in  a  heathen  land  and  in  daily  contact  with  heathens,  to  sett 
seal  on  his  lips  on  the  theme  which  is  uppermost  in  his  heart,  is,  in  effect^  to  exciniie 
all  evangelical  Christians  from  military  command.     It  is  to  prescribe  conditiiNis 
which,  by  a  higher  law,  they  dare  not  accept.    To  many,  we  are  aware,  their  eidt 
sion  would  seem  to  be  no  great  loss;  but  our  opinion  is,  that  the  British  arm) can- 
not afford  to  want  a  Yickars  here  and  there,  any  more  than  it  can  afford  to  want^ii 
Colin  Campbell  and  the  Hero  of  the  Bedan.     Then  let  us  see  how  such  an  interdict 
will  affect  the  evangelization  of  India.     Why  should  we  affect  to  conceal  that  the 
evangelization  of  India  is  an  object  which  we  seek  to  promote  ?    We  do  not  vish 
to  employ  military  or  political  power  for  that  purpose ;  few  of  us  are  likely  to  dis- 
sent from  the  opinion  of  D'Israeli,  that  attempts  to  effect  it  by  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments will  only  provoke  opposition.     But  it  is  our  belief  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  has  been  the  will  of  Providence  to  subject  to  our  sway  that  vast  territory,  is 
that  we  may  have  the  opportunitv  of  leavening  it  with  the  only  religion  that  can 
save  the  soul,  and  that,  if  we  neglect  our  golden  opportunity,  we  shall  stand  con- 
demned at  the  bar  of  posterity  and  of  God.     Such  a  law  as  we  are  now  deprecating 
would  convey  to  the  Hindoo  mind  the  impression  that  we  have  no  desire  for  their 
conversion — a  false  impression,  and  operating,  in  proportion  to  itsMepth,  in  attacbir>^ 
them  more  firmly  to  their  native  superstitions.  We  do  not  wish  to  evangelize  India  by 
Act  of  Parliament ;  nor  do  we  wish  to  see  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  might  he  ad- 
duced in  bar  of  private  and  voluntary  efforts  to  accelerate  its  evangelization.  Mean- 
while, let  his  fellow- Christians  see  that  the  accused  officer  shall  have  justice. 

JOHN  BRIGHT  IN  HIS  PLACE  AGAIN. 

The  rejected  of  Manchester  is  the  accepted  of  Birmingham,  and  his  return  to  Par- 
liament has  been  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  classes  of  politicians.  We  shall  not  be 
so  churlish  as  to  refuse  to  participate  in  the  general  satisfaction.  We  hare  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  of  Mr  Bright ;  and  in  this  deceitful  world,  it  is  pleasant  to 
encounter  one  of  whom  you  may  unhesitatingly  believe  that  he  means  what  he  says, 
and  that  what  he  says  he  will  do.  We  admire  his  talents — giving  him  credit  fortfce 
power  of  more  comprehensive  thought  and  more  eloquent  expression,  than  usiiallj 
marks  the  school  from  which  he  comes.  We  remember  with  gratitude^  his  pw- 
eminent  services  during  the  Anti-Com-Law- Agitation,  and  his  steady  adheresce  to 
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the  cause  of  liberty,  according- to  his  own  views  of  it.  The  points  of  difference  be. 
tween  us  may  be  soon  told.  We  accuse  him  of  a  predisposition  to  find  bis  country 
in  the  wrong,  in  every  quarrel  that  arises.  Now,  a  predisposition  to  find  his  coun- 
try always  in  the  wrong,  is  in  our  judgment  as  unworthy  of  a  leading  statesman,  as 
the  opposite  predisposition  to  find  his  country  always  in  the  right.  It  is  not  only 
less  patriotic — Who  cares  for  a  love  of  country  which  is  stronger  than  the  love  of 
justice  ? — it  is  symptomatic  of  a  one-sidedness  of  mental  vision,  which  renders  its 
subject  utterly  unfit  to  be  trusted  as  a  leader.  We  accuse  him,  too,  of  counting  the 
cost  of  public  measures  too  exclusively  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  We  are  friends 
of  peace  as  well  as  he,  and  none  would  rejoice  more  sincerely  if  he  was  instrumental 
in  inaugurating  an  era  of  universal  peace.  We  are  friends  of  economy  as  well  as  he, 
and  we  have  a  thorough  conviction  that  there  is  at  this  moment  a  shameful  waste  of 
public  money.  We  are  friends  of  commerce  as  well  as  he,  and  feel  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  growth  of  cotton  than' in  the  casting  of  cannon.  But  we  believe  in  the  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments  as  well  as  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  would  wish  that,  in 
the  legislature  of  Britain,  the  first  question,  should  ever  be.  What  is  right  ?  Qur 
commercial  greatness  depends,  we  think,  on  our  political  greatness,  which,  in  it^  turn, 
depends  on  our  moral  greatness.  Provided  we  do  what  is  right,  let  it  be  done  as 
peacefully  and  as  cheaply  as  we  may ;  but  never  let  us  adopt  the  maxim  that  the 
right  course  must  be  shunned,  as  often  as  it  will  involve  us  in  expense  and  conduct 
us  to  the  battle-field.  We  have  begun  to  think  that  worse  things  may  happen  to 
Britain  now  and  then,  than  the  loss  of  a  little  money — that  is,  in  a  good  cause,  as 
Guthrie  said ;  for  does  it  not  fare  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  when  they  have 
more  wealth  than  principle,  that  they  are  apt  to  become  the  victims  of  their  own 
luxury  ?  Mr  Bright  will  be  useful  in  criticising  Lord  Palmerston's  Reform  Bill — a 
production  which,  we  fear,  will  be  extremely  liable  to  criticism  on  the  part  of  all 
thorough-going  Reformers — and  his  return  to  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  will 
he  a  national  blessing,  if  he  can  bring  on  his  versatile  Lordship  as  much  of  the  pressure 
from  without,  as  will  wrest  from  him  a  Reform  Bill  which  will  render  the  cry  for 
Reform  as  obsolete  as  the  cry  for  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  is  long  since  we 
were  tired  of  that  cry,  and  we  would  fain  now  see  the  Reform  of  Parliament  com- 
pleted, and  the  Reform  of  Legislation  commenced.  Should  it  turn  out  that  we  are 
mocked  with  a  Reform  Parliament  without  a  Reformed  Legislation,  every  patriot 
may  tremble  for  the  consequences.    For  our  country's  sake  let  there  be  no  sham. 

RECUSANTS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

During  the  discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  bill  respecting  matrimony 
and  divorce,  a  petition  was  presented,  in  the  name  of  9000  clergymen  of. the  Church 
of  England,  praying  that  they  should  not  be  compelled,  in  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience,  to  marry  persons  divorced  for  the  sin  of  adultery.  We  are  so 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  claims  of  conscience,  that  we  find  it 
hard  to  resist  their  application  ;  and  certainly  it  becomes  the  House  of  Commons  to 
hesitate  before  they  act  in  defiance  of  the  conscientious  scruples  of  so  many  persons, 
who,  from  their  official  position,  may  be  held  to  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  population.  However  excellent  may  be  the  law  which  has  drawn  forth  this 
«iemonstration  of  hostility,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  public  mind  is  prepared 
for  it.  Were  the  recusants  not  members  of  an  Established  Church,  who  have  con- 
sented to  forego  their  liberty  for  a  consideration,  it  would  be  tyrannous  to  oblige 
them  to  do  what  their  conscience  condemns.  Let  them  renounce  their  connection 
with  the  State,  and  then  they  shall  be  free.  But  it  is  rash  to  set  public  opinion 
against  the  law  in  any  matter  of  doubtful  disputation. 

[Since  writing  the  above  paragraph,  the  exemption  sought  by  the  9000  has  been 
conceded.] 

JEWISH  DISABILITIES. 

This  affair  has  been  sadly  bungled  by  men  of  no  mean  name  for  wisdom  and  bold- 
ness. The  friends  of  the  Jews  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  played  such  a  game 
of  cross-purposes,  that  we  cannot  regret  their  failure.  Such  conduct  does  not  de- 
serve success.    The  Jews  may  get  justice  next  session,  or  next  Parliament,  but  in 
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this  age  of  bluitdering  it  is  only  safe  to  foretell  that  there  most  be  a  little  more 
blundering  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  Crimea, 
in  China,  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  Scotland  with  its  education  and  annuity-tax  and  its 
lunacy,  in  £ngluid  with  its  Jewish  disabilities — but  we  must  not  complain,  when 
the  Premier  has  promised  that  all  shall  be  made  right  next  session ! 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Hating  observed  that  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
summoned  with  a  special  reference  to  an  emergency  that  has  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  Scotch  Church  in  Australia,  we  waited  with  anxiety  to  learn  what  deadly  injury 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  endowed  Presbyterian  in  that  Colony.     The  meeting  was 
held,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  understand  the  speeches  of  the  Moderator  and 
members,  the  wrong  which  has  thus  been  wafted  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
and  which  has  so  promptly  moved  the  sympathies  of  Churchmen  in  Scotland,  is  a 
mere  matter  of  etiquette.     In  fixing  the  order  of  precedence,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  not  received  the  prominence  which  belongs  to  it  as  an  Established  Church. 
Hence  these  tears !     This  matter  of  etiquette  can  have  no  importance  unless  it  be 
significant  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  held  in  Australia. 
In  this  light  it  was  evidently  regarded  by  the  Commission;  and,  without  doubt, 
theirs  is  the  true  reading.    The  Australians  appear  to  be  in  advance  of  all  the  otLer 
colonists  in  their  views  of  the  question  of  civil  establishments  of  Christianitj: 
called  to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  polity  in  a  more  advanced  age  of  the  world's 
history,  and  with  an  ampler  range  of  experience  with  regard  to  the  working  of  en- 
do  tvments,  they  look  with  a  favourable  eye  on  the  voluntary  system.    Where  should 
the  experiment  be  less  precarious  than  in  a  land  of  gold  ?  and  if  both  the  power 
and  the  will  are  present,  why  should  public  money  be  required  ?      Government 
should  do  as  little  as  possible  for  the  people,  which  the  people  are  quite  competent 
to  do  for  themselves.     In  Australia  they  are  evidently  discovering  that,  in  re%iaii 
above  all  other  interests,  they  are  best  served  who  serve  themsdves.    Instead  of 
grumbling  at  the  progress  of  enlightened  views,  it  will  be  wiser  for  the  ministosof 
the  Scotch  Church  to  prepare  for  the  crisis  which  is  approaching,  by  casting  theor 
selves  more  unreservedly  on  the  voluntary  liberality  of  their  adherents.    The  world 
will  not  stand  still  moraJly,  to  humour  Protestant  Churchmen,  any  more  than  it  vill 
stand  still  physically,  to  humour  Popish  Churchmen.    It  moves — to  the  Antipodes. 


PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLMASTERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A  BILL  has  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  secure  the  salaries  of  tbe 
Parochial  Schoolmasters  till  the  general  question  of  National  Education  has  been 
finally  settled.  We  urge  no  war  with  the  schoolmasters.  They  are  a  meritorious 
class  of  men — generally  underpaid — and  we  wish  to  see  their  condition  improved  in 
every  respect.  But  we  have  learned  that  Churchmen  are  wise  in  their  generation, 
and  therefore  we  must  express  a  hope  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed,  under  cover 
of  this  temporary  measure,  to  introduce  arrangements  which  shall  afterwards  be 
quoted  to  embarrass  the  discussion  of  the  general  question.  The  way  in  whidi 
this  question  is  allowed  to  dangle  from  session  to  session,  and  from  Parliament  to 
Parliament,  is  most  humiliating  and  most  provoking.  Is  there  not  a  statesman  in 
our  land  who  can  frame  a  measure  in  which  all  parties  can  conscientiously  co- 
operate ?  Is  any  one  party  to  be  allowed  for  ever  to  interpose  its  selfish  and  sec- 
tarian interests,  as  a  barrier  to  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  in  which  all  other  parties 
might  walk  together  ? 

THE  MUTINY  IN  INDIA. 

The  causes  of  this  mutiny,  which  has  so  sorely  threatened  the  existence  of 
our  Indian  empire,  have  been  very  freely  discussed  during  the  past  month ; 
and  although  the  state  of  our  information  does  not  enable  us  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  that  can  be  regarded  as  final,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  record 
some  of  the  allegations  or  guesses  which  have  obtained  the  widest  coirency. 
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The  order  to  employ  greased  cartridges  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  vengeful  enterprize  of  the  sepojs  ;  the  use  of  grease 
being  offensive  to  the  religious  prejudices  both  of  the  Hindoos  and  of  the 
Mohammedans.  It  is  a  thing  not  easily  to  be  understood  at  this  distance, 
how  those  who  issued  sach  an  order  were  either  ignorant  of  the  resistance 
it  would  provoke,  or  unprepared  to  overcome  that  resistance.  If  they  were 
aware  that  the  order  would  be  disobeyed  or  disputed,  and  were  unprepared 
to  maintain  their  authority,  they  ought  to  have  postponed  the  enforcement 
of  the  proposed  change.  That  it  was  their  duty  to  abstain  from  the 
change,  if  it  was  considered  conducive  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
troops,  it  needs  more  conservatism  than  is  in  our  nature  to  acknowledge ; 
for  it  seems  to  us  an  idea  too  ridiculous  to  be  worthy  of  argument,  that  a 
great  nation  like  Britain,  which  has  taken  a  half-civilized  race  under  train- 
ing, to  prepare  them  for  acting  a  part  suitable  to  their  capacities,  should  be 
hindered  by  an  ignorant  antipathy  on  their  part  to  hog's  lard.  If  they  are 
still  in  their  childhood,  let  them  be  treated  as  children,  and  be  obliged, 
although  with  wry  faces  and  piteous  cries,  to  do  as  they  are  bid.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  these  are  not  ordinary  prejudices,  but  part  and  parcel  of 
their  religion  ;  so  that,  in  offering  violence  to  these,  we  are  trespassing  on 
the  domain  of  conscience.  This  brings  up  another  representation  of  the 
cause  of  the  mutiny. 

The  Mohammedans  have  taken  ^larm  at  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  India, 
and  in  their  panic  have  rushed  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  design  of  the 
British  Government  to  compel  them  to  exchange  the  orescent  for  the  cross. 
They  have  been  long  meditating  an  insurrection  in  self-preservation,  and 
have  seized  on  this  affair  of  the  greased  cartridges  as  a  pretext  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  their  co-religionists,  would  be  held  to  justify  the  most  barbarous 
excesses — their  hopes  of  success  being  brightened  by  a  tradition,  which  is 
said  to  have  prevailed  among  them,  that  British  rule  in  India  would  not  last 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  Some  of  our  periodical  writers,  who  do  not 
show  much  forbearance  toward  the  conscientious  scrnples  of  British  Dissen- 
ters, have  filled  long  columns  of  letter-press  with  declarations  on  the  bar- 
barity of  compelling  t)iese  faithful  disciples  of  the  false  prophet  to  handle 
grease  against  their  will,  as  if  they  thought  that  in  India  religious  prejudice 
must  remain  sacred  and  inviolate.  Our  deference  to  prejudice  is  not  so 
squeamish  or  fastidious.  We  would  respect  the  conscience  of  a  Mohammedan 
as  we  do  that  of  a  Christian — that  of  a  Hindoo,  as  we  do  that  of  a  Briton, 
so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  do  whatever  his  religion  commands,  as  long  as  it 
commands  nothing  that  contravenes  the  rights  of  others  or  the  interests  of 
public  morality ;  and  to  command  him  to  do  nothing  his  religion  forbids,  so 
long  as  it  forbids  nothing  that  is  harmless  or  incumbent  by  moral  obli- 
gation. For  his  conversion,  we  trust,  under  God,  to  the  power  of  argument, 
to  the  influence  of  education,  to  the  efficacy  of  a  slowly  formed  and  well  regu- 
lated public  opinion ;  and  whosoever  employs  any  other  than  moral  means  for 
this  end,  may  reckon  us  among  his  most  determined  opponents.  But  are 
all  his  errors,  and  all  his  prejudices,  and  all  his  vices,  to  be  allowed  to  exist 
and  flourish  without  restraint,  till  we  have  succeeded  in  converting  him  to 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel  ?  As  well  might  we  say  that  all  the  nameless 
atrocities  which  have  been  committed  during  this  mutiny — ^atrocities  which 
dare  not  be  exposed,  as  they  deserve,  because  they  are  too  fiendish  to  be 
exhibited  in  appropriate  language  before  virtuous  readers — as  well  might  we 
say  that  these  atrocities  shall  escape  with  impunity,  because  the  monsters  who 
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so  outraged  the  dictates  of  morality  and  decency  reckoned  them  acts  of  faith. 
They  must  be  taught  that,  at  this  stage  of  human  progress,  there  are  certaiQ 
fundamental  principles  of  right  and  wrong  to  which  all  must  do  homage, 
whether  they  are  called  Christian  or  Mohammedan ;  and  that,  where  these 
principles  are  violated,  there  is  power  in  such  a  nation  as  Britain  to  inflict 
due  retribution  on  the  violators,  without  regard  to  caste  or  creed.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  mutiny  may  be  received  as  a  proof  that  tiie  re- 
ligion of  the  Arabian  impostor  is  tottering  in  India,  and  that  its  patrons 
have  begun  to  discover  the  fact.  The  labours  of  our  missionaries  have  done 
more  service  than  is  generally  recognised.  Their  work  has  been  chiefly  pre- 
paratory ;  but  they  have  laid  the  train  which,  by  the  application  of  an  unex- 
pected spark,  may  produce  explosion  and  demolition.  Let  there  be  no  com- 
pulsion on  the  one  hand  ;  let  there  be  no  lame  concession  to  prejudice  on 
the  other. 

It  has  been  insinuated,  that  the  Mohammedan  chiefs  have  been  mere  tools 
in  the  hands  of  our  late  enemy,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Kussias.     In  the  absence 
of  direct  proof,  this  charge  cannot  be  accepted  as  true,  yet  it  has  a  certain 
aspect  of  antecedent  probability.     Suppose  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ambitious 
of  extending  his  dominions,  or,  perhaps,  of  being  the  founder  of  a  universal 
empire — suppose  that,  in  his  meditated  appropriation  of  Constantinople,  be 
was  foiled  by  the  unexpected  co-operation  of  France  and  Britain — suppose 
that  the  allies,  instead  of  humbling  him  so  effectually  that  it  would  hare 
been  impossible  for  him  to  renew  his  aggression  during  the  present  centurj, 
let  their  enemy  go  well  away — suppose  that  the  fires  of  ambition  still  bum 
as  fiercely  within  his  breast — what  are  the  only  directions  in   which  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  push  his  way  ?     He  may  descend  from  bis  nortiieni 
fastnesses  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in 
which,  by  lending  his  aid,  moral  or  material,  to  a  party,  he  might  not  eileci 
a  revolution  within  six  months.     Who  can  tell  to  what  extent  he  is  playing 
this  game  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,-  in  Austria  ?     Or,  he  may  invade 
India,  or,  without  the  risks  of  invasion,  which  would  be  as  yet  an  insane 
experiment,  he  may  instigate  the  Hindoos  or  Mohammedans  to  resist  the 
horrid  outrage  of  serving  out  greased  cartridges,  and  thus  strike  a  secret 
blow  at  Britain's  greatness.     That  it  is  his  interest  to  pursue  the  policy  thus 
indicated,  is  beyond  doubt ;  and  with  regard  to  so  astute  and  so  ambitious  a 
personage,  when  you  have  discovered  what  is  his  interest,  you  have  generally 
discovered  what  is  his  policy.     The  world  has  not  heard  the  last  of  Russian 
aggression,  whether  the  Indian  mutiny  is  or  not  one  of  its  manifestations. 

The  first  thing  is,  to  put  down  that  mutiny  by  punishing  its  authors  and 
abettors ;  the  next  is,  to  devise  a  proper  system  of  government  ibr  India  is 
future  years.  This  is  no  party  question  ;  so  that  whosoever  shall  seek  to 
make  political  capital  of  it  should  immediately  be  denounced  and  put  down 
as  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Now  again  is  there  an  opportunity  for  a 
great  statesman,  of  any  party,  to  achieve  a  reputation  that  shall  be  im- 
mortal. 
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HUMAN  DEPRAVITy. 

Chsistiaks  are  sometimes  iCccused  of  taking  a  gloomy  view  of  human  nature. 
If  the  charge  be  just,  it  id  but  a  questionable  apology  to  say,  that  the  object 
contemplated  is  to  recommend  the  redemption  of  Christ ;  for  if  the  opinion 
formed  of  the  necessity  for  redemption  be  inconsistent  with  fact  and  ex- 
perienee,  there  is  fair  ground  for  the  suspicion,,  that  the  Gospel  scheme  itself 
is  a  human  device.  It  is,  therefore,  of  prime  importance  that  we  be  correct 
in  our  fundamental  facts*  Of  our  doctrines  the  world  may  allow  us  to  say 
what  we  please,  but  facts  are  subjects  of  observation,  and  no  intelligent  per- 
son will  {>ermit  us  to  err  in  our  statement  of  these  with  impunity.  Chris- 
tianity is  eminently  a  religion  of  facts.  Its  challenge  to  its  enemies  is  in  sub- 
stance the  challenge  of  its  Founder  to  His  doubting  disciples : — ^^  Handle  Me 
and  see,  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  Me  have."  It  begins 
with  an  appeal  to  visible  and  sensible  evidences — puts  it  within  the  power 
of  every  one,  willing  to  take  the  trouble,  to  say  whether  it  is  true  or  false— 
whether  it  is  from  heaven  or  hell. 

It  may  be  enough  at  present  to  say,  that  Christians  are  not  alone  in  taking 
a  dark  view  of  human  nature.  In  the  writings  of  men  ignorant  of  the  Gos- 
pel, statements  are  to  be  met  with  as  strong  as  any  contained  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures — ^pictures  of  human  depravity  are  to  be  found  as  gloomy  as  any 
for  which  the  pen  of  inspiration  is  responsible.  "  Not  to  be  born,"  says  one, 
''is  far  the  best — ^the  next  best  is  to  die  as  soon  as  possible."  ''  It  needs  not 
the  torches  of  the  furies,"  says  Cicero,  "  to  pursue  man.  An  agitated  con- 
science— ^remorse — the  perturbation  of  iniquity,  these  are  the  furies  of  the 
guilty  mind."  The  difference  in  favour  of  Christians  is,  that  they  propose 
the  remedy  for  the  ruin  which  all  ages  have  admitted,  and  which  the  most 
enlightened  heathens  of  antiquity  could  only  deplore. 

L  Let  us  understand  the  charge  which  Scripture  brings  against  human 
nature.  The  charge  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word :  alienation  from 
God.  The  root  of  the  matter  is  here.  Alienation  from  God  leads  to  the 
disregard  of  His  law.    This  disregard  of  law  shows  itself  in  ways  end- 
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lessly  diversified,  and  these  endlessly  diversified  manifestations  of  evil  become 
in  time  so  many  settled  forms  of  iniquity,  which  react  on  their  source  with 
dreadful  power,  making  man  completely  the  slave  of  sin  and  the  viraleDt 
enemy  of  all  good.  Scripture  selects  a  term  which  is  even  stronger  than 
alienation  : — ^'  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  he." 

In  judging  of  this  charge  we  must  take  into  account  the  modifying  infla- 
ences  to  which  the  nature  of  man  is  subject :  constitutional  differences— the 
power  which  men  exercise  over  each  other — ^the  effects  of  civilization— ex- 
ternal regard  for  religion — ^providence,  and  the  grace  of  God.  Remove  these 
modifying  influences,  and  it  would  then  be  seen  what  man  really  is,  when 
his  nature  is  led  to  its  own  free  and  instinctive  development.  As  affected 
by  these  counteracting  causes,  some  maintain  a  life  of  great  propriety,  some 
are  distinguished  for  active  benevolence,  some  discover  much  reverence  for 
God,  and  many,  to  the  praise  of  Divine  mercy,  are  made  new  creatures. 

But  however  benefited  by  modifying  circumstances,  the  charge  of  Scrip- 
ture is  still  true,  that  man  is  alienated  from  God — ^that  naturally  his  mind  13 
enmity  against  God.  Take  even- those  who  seem  to  possess  much  reverence 
for  the  Divine  Being,  and  inquire  if  the  God  whom  they  revere  is  the  God 
of  Christianity,  Probably  it  will  be  found  that  some  attributes  are  wanting 
— that  justice  or  holiness  or  sovereignty  is  denied,  or  merged  in  mercy  and 
love.  Take  the  benevolent  man,  and  inquire  if  with  benevolence  he  com- 
bines a  pure  and  fervent  piety,  and  if,  while  devoting  himself  to  the  good  of 
his  fellow-men,  the  duties  involved  in  the  more  private  and  domestic  relation- 
ships of  life  are  equally  attended  to.  Take,  finally,  the  man  who  is  distin- 
guished for  propriety  of  conduct,  and  inquire  if  his  morality  proceeds  from 
principle — if  his  motives  are  as  pure  as  his  conduct  is  upright — ^if  he  is  not 
merely  a  moral  but  a  spiritual  man,  living  for  eternity  as  well  as  for  time. 
Inquiries  like  these,  if  honestly  conducted,  can  only  have  the  effect  of  prov- 
ing how  deep  is  the  insight  of  Scripture  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  how  truly 
it  chai*acterizes  our  nature  when  it  describes  it  as  alienated  from  the  life  of 
God. 

Header,  this  is  the  charge  which  the  Bible  brings  against  you.  Unless  a 
saving  change  has  taken  place  in  you,  in  virtue  of  which  you  have  been  re- 
conciled to  God  and  made  a  partaker  of  His  nature,  you  have  in  you  a  mind 
which  is  enmity  against  God,  and  a  heart  which  is  not  subject  to  His  law. 
The  enmity  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  dormant — the  insubordination  may 
be  showing  itself  quietly ;  there  may  be  nothing  very  markedly  wrong  aboat 
you — you  may  even  have  some  amiable  qualities.  Yet  when  all  allowance? 
have  been  made,  the  great  fact  stands  untouched,  that  you  are  alienated  from 
God.  You  are  not  loving  Him,  you  are  not  cultivating  communion  witli 
Him,  you  are  not  serving  Him.  On  the  contrary,  you  have  a  great  man/ 
complaints  to  make  against  Him.  You  find  fault  with  the  way  in  which  He 
is  governing  the  world — you  have  many  faults  to  find  with  His  religion— 
you  find  fault  with  Himself.  Your  position  in  life — the  estimation  in  which 
you  are  held — the  virtues  which  adorn  your  character^  may  be  cons^piringto 
conceal  your  true  condition,  and  to  delude  you  into  a  good  opinion  of  jonr- 
self ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  single  fact  for  you  to  think  of  is,  that 
you  are  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  God — His  enemy,  not  His  friend — a  rebel 
against  Him,  not  His  subject. 

n.  Let  us  look  at  the  numerical  extent  of  this  charge.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  very  sweeping  comprehensive  statements  on  the  subject  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Word  of  God.     One  of  the  earliest  occurs  in  Gen.  vi.  5- 
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"  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  tlie  earth,  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually." 
This  passage  describes  the  family'-^noi  particular  individuals,  but  the  race.. 
The  wickedness  of  man  was  great — every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  was  evil.  But  it  may  hfi  said,  that  at  this  time  society  was  peculiarly 
corrupt,  and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  found  on  the  state  of  the  antediluvians  a 
charge  against  human  nature  in  general.  Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
depravity  may  reach  excesses  which  are  rare,  and  manifest  itself  in  forms 
which  are  not  common ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  at  once,  that  it  would  just 
bo  as  unfair  to  judge  of  mankind,  as  a  whole,  from  these,  as  it  would  be  tp 
judge  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  from  Judas,  or  of  kings  from  Nero.  But  is 
the  text  just  quoted  one  which  has  no  parallels  in  Scripture?  Let  us  see. 
The  deluge  is  now  past,  the  earth  is  beginning  to  be  repeopled,  and  God  is 
looking  down  on  it  once  more.  What  is  His  judgment  of  the  children  of 
Adam  now?  Gen.  viii.  21 — "  The  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from 
his  youth."  This  also  is  a  description  of  the  family^  and  a  description  of  it^ 
not  at  a  point  of  ripened  wickedness,  but  in  what  must  be  considered  rather 
a  favourable  condition  than  otherwise.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
depravity  which  preceded  the  flood  was  but  the  fully  developed  effect  of  a 
cause  inherent  in.  the  race — a  cause  which  survived  the  ruin,  and  operated 
in  the  new  world,  as  it  had  done  in  the  old,  with  the  steadiness  of  a  law  of 
nature. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  days  of  Noah  to  the  time  of  Job  ;  and  opening  the 
book  which  bears  his  name,  we  there  find  the  question  asked — '^  What  is 
man,  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  and  he  that,  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he 
should  be  righteous  ?"-^Job  xv.  14.  This  is  not  asked  of  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, but  of  mankind;  and  there  is  no  stronger  method  of  making  an  aiEr* 
mation  th^  that  which  is  here  employed  to  assert  the  fact  of  a  universal 
corruptiou  of  human  nature.  Going  forward  some  hundreds  of  years  again, 
we  come  to  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  there  we  read  of  the  children  of  mea 
that  they  are  all  gone  aside — that  they  are  altogether  bebome  filthy. — Ps. 
xiv.  3.  Still  following  the  progress  of  time,  we  come  to  the  prophets ;  and 
opening  the  writings  of  Isaiah,*  we  find  this  passage — "  All  we  like  sheep 
Iiave  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way  " — (liii.  6). 
In  Jeremiah  xvii.  9,  we  read — "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked."  Passing  into  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  preceded  by  a  universal  call  to  repentance,  on  the  part  not 
only  of  the  Baptist,  but  also  of  Qhrist  and  His  apostles.  And  to  establisK 
the  universal  need  of  repentance,. we  find  Paul,  both  in  his  addresses  and 
epistles,  labouring  with  all  his  might  to  shut  every  mouth,,  and  prove  the 
whole  world  guilty  before  God.  Bead  particularly  the  opening  chapters  o£: 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Are  not  these  to  be  regarded  merely  as  general 
3tiitements,  true  in  the  spirit  of  them,  rather  than  in  the  letter  f.  Is  there 
any  rule  so  absolute  as  to  admit  of  no  exceptions  ?  Are  there  not  examples; 
in  Scripture  of  all  being  used  not  in  a  sense  of  strict  universality?  Among 
the  immediate  offspring  of  Adam,  was  there  not  an  Abel  as  well  as  a  Cain  T 
Contemporaneous  with  the  wicked  antediluvians,  were  there  not  an  Enoch  and 
\  Noah,  who  waJiked  with  God,  and  were  found  righteous  in  their  genera- 
tion I  Was  not  Job  perfect  and  upright,  one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed 
evil  ?  Do  not  the.  Psalms  constantly  recognise  two  descriptions  of  characters  ? 
Does  not  Christ  speak  of  righteous  persons  who  need  no  repentance  ?  Waa 
not  Nathanael  an  Israelite  indeed^  in  whom  was  no  guile  ?    .      . 
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This  objection,  with  the  illustrations  given  in  support  of  it,  would  be  en- 
titled to  some  consideratiem,  were  i}kere  not  in  the  Word  of  God  another  set 
of  passages  besides  those  already  -quoled,  which  forbid  us  to  concede  a  single 
exception.  Of  these  passages  this  is  one :  Eccl.  vii.  20 — '^  There  is  not  a 
just  man  upon  the  earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.^  Where  is  the 
person  whom  this  -statement  does  not  inclade  T  Let  his  natural  goodness  be 
what  it  may — ^let  his  exoelienec  be  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  just 
mauy  still  this  text  affirms  that  he  is  not  free  from  the  taint  of  corruption — 
that  he  is  not  exempt  from  the  -charge  of  guilt.  Even  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost — ^who  have  been  washed,  and 
sanctified,  and  justified — even  they,  if  they  are  yet  on  earth,  are  not  ex- 
cepted ;  for  another  passage  from  the  pen  of  the  beloved  disciple  thus  speaks 
of  them :  (1  John  i.  8) — '^  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  our- 
selves, and  the  truth  is  -not  in  us." 

Nothing  can  be  more  absolute  than  these  assertions.  Tliey  admit  of  no 
qualifications.  They  leave  on  the  mind  no  shade  of  uncertainty.  If  lan- 
guage «an  express  anything,  the  doctrine  is  plainly  taught  in  Scriptare  that 
die  human  race  is  in  a  state  of  guilt  and  depravity — ^that  it  is  as  true  of  the 
natural  descendants  «f  A«dam  that  they  have,  without  an  exception,  sinned 
against  God,  and  are  at  variance  with  Him,  as  it  is  true  of  Adam  himsdfxYiBX 
he  transgressed  the  covenant  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Before  advancing  to  the  next  step  in  the  argument,  let  the  reader  pause 
for  one  moment,  and  reflect  that  the  doctrine  thus  explicitly  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture involves  him,  The  wiater  cannot  foresee  into  whose  hands  these  pages 
may  fall ;  but  he  knows  that  they  will  not^all  mto  the  'hands  of  one  who  does 
good  and  sins  not.  Are  you  disposed  to  resent  the  chaise  brought  against 
you,  and  to  say  that  you  have  no  sin  ?  If  so,  it  must  be  said  of  you,  in  the 
language  of  the  infallible  Word,  that  you  make  God  a  liar.  Over  the  wide 
world — east,  west-,  north,  south — among  rich  and  poor — young  and  old — 
male  and  -female — there  is  no  exception.  Let  God  be  true !  All  have 
sinned.  You,  reader,  have  transgressed  times  and  ways  without  number ;  or, 
if  you  have  not  transgressed,  yon  have  omitted  duties  you  ought  to  have  dis- 
charged ;  or,  if  you  -have  not  onritted,  you  have  come  short  in  performance. 
Lay  your  hand'oa  your  month,  and  yonr  mouth  in  t^e  dust,  and  say — ^^^Un- 
xslean,  unclean." 

III.  Let  us  inquire  whait  evidence  experience  furnishes  in  support  of  this 
charge.  The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  man  was  designed  for  some- 
thing higher  than  he  has  ever  yet  attained.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  some- 
thing great  and  -good  in  -him,  and  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  there  is  in  his 
Batore  -mi  inourable  defect,  which  his  greatness  and  goodness  cannot  sur- 
mount. Dissatisfied  with 'Cvery  measure  of  attainment,  he  is  tantalised  with 
▼isions  which  it  is  impossible  to  realize,  and  afflicted  -with  the  sense  of  evils 
which  he  cannot  throw  off.  The  star  of  a  glorious  destiny  flames  before 
him,  and  his  eye  is  fixed  on  it ;  but  he  is  contending  with  opposing  oomnts, 
and  life  is  spent  betwixt  hope  and  despair. 

Tliere  is  nothing  which  in  itself  speaks  more  favom^ably  for  hutnan  nature 
iihan  the  prevalence  among  all  nations,  savage  and  civilized,  ancient  and 
modem,  of  the  religious  spirit ;  and  yet  the  very  religions  of  mankind  fbr- 
nish  the  most  convincing  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  The  re- 
ference here  is  not  to  the  defective,  cruel,  superstitious,  and  impure  character 
of  these  religions,  but  to  their  professed  object  and  design.  Most  of  them 
have  conaeoted  with  them  )the  names  of  Reformers,  who,  dissatisfied  with 
the  state  of  their  country,  -set  themselves  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
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religion  and  morftlity,  fitted  to*  elevate  the  tone  of  society,  and  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  of  vice.  This  was  what  Confucius  attempted  on  behalf 
of  China,  Numa  on  behalf  of  the  Romans,  and  Mohammed  on  behalf  of  the 
tribes  of  Arabia.  Thus  the  religions  which  have  reigned,  or  which  are 
reigning,  over  the  nations,  take  for  granted  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and  im* 
ply  in  their  very  design  the  necessity  of  recovery.  It  is  bo*  Christianity 
alone  which  proceeds  on  the  &upposition  that  the  human  race  is  guilty  and 
depraved — systems  of  earthly  origin  do  the  same,  and  profess  equally  to  be 
remedial.  Certain  vices  are  condemned — certain  virtues  are  recommended. 
Sacrifices  or  pilgrimages  to  appease  incensed  deities  are  prescribed,  and  a 
heaven  to  incite  ambition  is  painted  to  the  fancy.  Had  not  the  universal 
corruption  of  men  been  too  obvious  to-  be  denied,  would  the  authors  of  these 
religions  ever  have  ventured  to  make  the  removal  of  k  the  object  of  their 
lives  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  flattering  to  popular  feeling,  and  more 
likely  to  ensure  aeceptane&,  if  they  had  addressed  their  countrymen  in  the 
language  of  praise  ?  The  very  fact  that  they  urged  on  them  a  religion  in- 
tended to  work  a  reformation,  argues  a  depravity  of  morab  and  manners 
known  and  admitted  by  both  parties  alike. 

The  religions  of  mankind,  then,  so  far  from  being  evidence  for  the  excel-^ 
lence  of  human  nature,  are  standing  censures  on  their  votaries;  the  voice 
they  lift  over  thenk  is  one  of  lamentation,  and  the  hand  they  stretch  out  to 
them  is  a  hand  of  rescue. 

The  same  inference  is  deducible  from  the  e:s;istenee  of  human  governments^ 
We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  these  as  they  exhibit  the  strength  or  the 
weakness  of  reason — ^as  they  illustrate  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  nations, 
and  we  mark  by  means  of  them  the  progress  of  enlightenment  and  jubt  sen« 
timent.  But  they  may  be  viewed  in  another  light,,  as  implying  and  pro- 
ceeding on  the  supposition  o^  human  depravity.  So  liule  faith  have  men  in 
each  other — so  natural  is  the  tendency  of  might  to  triumph  over  right,  that 
by  a  kind  of  instinct  men  feel  the  necessity  of  uniting  for  mutual  protection. 
Certain  laws  are  framed — certain  penalties  are  agreed  on  ;  and  individuals 
are  selected  to  see  that  the  laws  are  observed,  and  the  penalties  enforced. 
It  is  virtue,  indeed,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  such  a  confederation,  and 
virtue  is  essential  to  its  preservation*  But  were  virtue  perfect — did  it  feel 
itself  secure  against  all  adverse  influences,  there  would  then  be  no  danger  to 
apprehend ;  each  one  would  be  a  law  unto  himself,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
mutual  defence  association  would  not  be  required.  Every  scheme  of  self- 
protection,  whether  on  the  part  of  iBdivtduals  or  of  nations,  has  its  origin  in 
the  suspicion  which  one  man  has  of  another.  Something  within  says  that 
human  nature  is  not  to  be  trusted — ^that  it  is  selfish,  grasping,  faithless, 
cunning — that  passion  is  stronger  than  reason — personal  aggrandisement 
than  conscience.  Hence  police  forces — hence  standing  armies — whence  courts 
of  law — Whence  parliaments  and  thrones.  Could  a  state  of  society  be  brought 
about  in  which  men  had  unlimited  confldence  in  each  other — ^in  which  per* 
feet  love  and  rectitude  reigned,  would  any  government  then  be  needed  but 
the  government  of  God  ?  Would  not  respect  for  divine  law  be  the  only  se* 
curity,  and  the  guardian  care  of  Providence  the  only  protection  ?  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  universal  tendency  to  associate  for  defence  and  for  a  common 
good,  argues  not  only  weakness,  but  wickedness.  Man  distrusts  man,  the 
wide  world  round.  A  sense  of  individual  safety  is  derived,  not  from  faith 
in  the  power  of  virtuous  sentiments,  but  from  reliance  on  the  power  of  the 
civil  arm.  Let  nations  glory  as  they  may  in  the  excellence  of  their  forms  of 
government,  what  is  this  but  to  proclaim  the  success  with  which  measures 
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.  have  been  devised  for  mastering  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  keeping  in  check  the 
depravity  of  the  heart  ? 

Whatever  side  men  may  be  disposed  to  take  on  this  question  "when  it  is 
discussed  abstractly,  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  will  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
/act^  that  moral  corruption  »,  literally,  cammenmraie  with  the  race — that  from 
the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  present  hour  the  world  has  seen  but  one  sinless  ex- 
ception. The  origin  of  this  fact  may  be  variously  accounted  for ;  bat  who 
will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  the  natural  and  universal  tendency  of  men,  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  reason  and  the  first  manifestation  of  feeling,  is  to  eTii 
rather  than  to  good  ?  To  be  convinced  of  this,  a  man  has  only  to  observe 
what  goes  on  in  the  little  group  round  his  fireside,  or  to  torn  his  thoughts  in 
on  himself.  The  progress  of  ages,  and  the  revolution  of  human  things,  have 
given  our  nature  the  advantage  of  every  conceivable  trial.  We  see  it  in 
primitive  simplicity,  living  in  tents  and  faring  on  pottage.  We  see  it  decked 
in  the  elegances  of  refinement,  and  regaled  with  sumptuous  feasts.  We  see 
it  in  seclusion  and  in  society,  unlettered  and  taught — in  war  and  in  peace— 
in  humble  and  exalted  station.  We  see  it  in  all  latitudes,  and  in  eTery  variety 
of  climate.  We  see  it  in  tilling  the  soil  and  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce. We  see  it  in  courts  and  in  workshops — clothed  with  ermine  and 
shivering  in  rags.  We  see  it  in  republics  and  under  monarchies — ^bond  and 
free.  We  see  it  in  childhood,  in  youth,  and  in  age«  And  the  only  lesson 
taught  by  this  extended  experience  is,  the  endlessly  diversified  forms  which 
human  depravity  may  assume. 

Where  shall  we  go  to  witness  the  loveliness  of  innocence,  and  enjoy  the 
fellowship  of  perfect  men  f  Shall  it  be  to  the  bright  islands  of  the  Paei6cf 
Alas  I  there  the  missionary  of  the  Cross,  the  herald  of  salvation,  has  been 
called  to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  Shall  it  be  to  the  lands  of  the 
Bible,  where  Abraham  wandered,  and  David  sang  I  There  an  ignoble  super- 
stition has  supplanted  the  true  religion,  and  the  people  are  proverbs  of  abject 
vice.  Shall  it  be  to  the  ancient  seats  of  science  and  civilization — Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy  ?  Even  the  heathen  glory  for  which  they  were  once  dis- 
tinguished has  departed,  and  the  birth-places  of  Homer  and  Plato  have  lost 
the  recollection  of  their  fame.  Could  we  find  a  region  still  pure  with  the 
dews  of  its  first  morning,  our  own  presence  would  pollute  it ;  into  the  midst 
of  its  virgin  freshness  we  should  carry  the  corruption  of  a  heart  defiled  bj 
filn.  The  supposition  n>ay  seem  extravagant,  but  w«re  it  possible  to  find 
^e  person  who,  of  all  others,  is  the  fittest  for  passing  away  into  a  better 
world,  and  were  we  to  subject  him  to  an  honest  examination,  even  from  his 
lips  confirmation  would  be  drawn  of  the  doctrine  of  depravity.  ^'  Lord,  for- 
give my  omissions,"  was  the  last  prayer  of  the  pious  Archbishop  Usher. 

Reader,  let  the  inquiry  terminate  on  yourself.  Are  you  disturbed  by  no 
self-accusations?  Are  you  loving Ood  wv^^oZ/  your  heart,  and  your  neigh- 
bour as  yoursdff  Are  you  duly  sensible  of  your  dep^idence  as  creatores, 
and  grateful  for  your  mercies  ?  Are  you  living  up  to  your  light  T  Are  700 
doing  all  the  good  in  your  power  ?  Are  your  thoughts,  passions,  and  de- 
sires under  strict  regulation  ?  Do  you  indulge  in  no  vices  ?  Is  there  within 
you  no  secret  iniquity  t  Do  yon  reverence  the  institutions  of  religion — keep 
the  Sabbath  holy — attend  church— read  the  Word  of  God — and  pray,  in  the 
closet  and  in  the  family  ?  Is  your  heart  set  only  on  what  is  good,  and  do  joq 
abhor  the  very  appearance  of  evil?  The  answer  to  these  questions  is  be- 
tween you  and  God.  He  knows,  and  you  know,  that  if  a  ^ithful  acoooat 
were  to  be  taken  of  you,  you  could  not  stand.  Sin  lies  at  the  door — at  every 
door — at  ymsr  door.    You  feel  that  you  cannot  deny  this  charge.    Admit  it, 
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and  what  follows?  It  is  not  a  proposition  in  science  or  philosophy  that 
lias  now  been  discussed,  but  a  truth  intensely  interesting  to  eVery  soul  of 
man.  To  be  under  sin— what  is  it?  It  is  to  be  under  the  wrath  and  curse 
of  God — to  be  liable  to  all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  atid  to  the  pains  of  hell  for 
ever.  Have  yon  repented  and  sought  forgiveness  ?  Can  you  remember  a 
time  when  you  were  peculiarly  affected  with  a  sense  of  sift,  and  when  you 
were  in  deep  earnest  with  God  to  pardon  you  ?*  As  you  go  back  on  your 
history,  year  after  year,  as  far  as  memory  can  carry  you,  can  you  recollect 
no  such  time  ?  Has  your  lifb  been  one  dull  continuity  of  indifference  and 
deadnes^,  unrelieved  by  any  period  of  spiritual  aw£(kening?  Then  the  con* 
elusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  a  terrible  one  to  you.  You  are  a  lost 
creature — still  in  your  sins — unforgiven — living  in  a  state  of  alienation  from 
God — with  the  penalty  of  His  law  impending  overhead — hanging  as  by  a 
hair.  What  a  change  may  any  moment  make  in  your  state !  The  hair 
may  break.  Before  to*morrow  the  threatening  doom  may  be  inflicted,  and 
you  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  hope  for  ever.  This  is  no  fiction  of  the 
fancy — ho  dogma  of  divinity.  It  is  as  true  as  that  you  are  a  creature  of 
God — ^that  you  have  sinned  against  Him,  and  that  y6u  must  yet  appear  at 
His  bar  to  be  Judged.  Repent,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out.  God  is  merciful,  and  wills  not  that  any  should  perish.  Christ 
has  died,  and  there  is  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
according  to  the  riches  of  Hi§  grace.  The  Spirit  had  come,  and  waits  to 
apply  the  benefits  of  salvation — to  heal  the  wounds  of  your  conscience — to 
plant  the  love  of  God  in  your  heart — to  sanctify  you  wholly,  and  at  length 
prepare  yon  for  the  heavenly  blessedness.  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord, 
and  He  will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly 
pardon.''  W.  R. 
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FROM  THKODOnE  TO  ALCUIN  (a.J>.  669-804). 

OswT,  Who  had  been  converted  at  the  Whitby  conference  to  the  Romish 
view  of  the  time  of  observing  Easter,  prompted  no  doubt  by  his  wife  and 
the  Romish  ecclesiastics,  resolved  to  give  a  greater  unity  to  the  church  and 
bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  Papal  See.  For  this  purpose,  he  concerted 
^ith  Egbert  King  of  Kent  to  send  Wighard  an  Anglo-Saxon  presbyter  to 
Rome,  that  he  might  be  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  em-^ 
powered  to  ordain  Catholic  bishops  throughout  *'  all  Britain."  Wighard  did 
not-live  to  enjoy  the  honour  intended  for  him  :  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  pesti- 
lence which  was  raging  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  Vitalian,  who  was 
Pope,  aeized  upon  the  opportunity  to  venture  upon  an  appointment  of  his 
own.  The  step  was  a  boid  one  and  it  succeeded.  The  right  of  nomination 
had  been  hitherto  exercised  by  the  kings  ;  but  the  Roman  Pontiff  resolved 
to  try  how  far  he  could  advance  his  supremacy  over  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  and  wrote  to  Egbert  and  Oswy,  tlint  so  soon  as  a  proper  person 
for  the  see  of  Canterbury  could  be  found,  he  should  be  sent. 

In  the  year  688  Vitalian  consecrated  Theodore  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Theodore  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  had  come  over  from  the  Greek 
Church.  He  was  a  man  of  energy  and  learning,  and  attached  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Rome ;  but,  lest  there  ehottld  be  some  taint  of  Eastern  doctrine  still 
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elingkig  to  bim,  Vitalian  sent  along  with  him  a  devoted  Bomanist  of  the 
name  of  Adrian,  as  a  spy  and  a  check. 

Theodore,  in  company  with  Adrian  and  Benedict  Biscop,  arrived  in  England 
on  the  27th  May  669,  and  began  at  once  to  reduce  the  church  to  order, 
to  put  proper  men  into  sees  where  they  were  required,  to  raise  the  character 
and  attainments  of  the  clergy,  and  to  advance  religion  and  learning  gen^ 
rally.  He  travelled  throughout  the  whole  of  England  and  was  indefatigable 
in  his  exertions  to  secure  conformity  to  Rome.  He  deposed  some  bishops, 
and  placed  others  in  their  room.  He  held  Scottish  orders  to  be  noil,  and 
re-ordained  Chad  who  had  only  Scottish  ordination.  By  his  zeal  and 
imperious  conduct,  he  shackled  the  church  over  which  he  had  been  placed 
as  primate. 

By  the  aid  of  Biscop  who  acted  as  interpreter,  Berington  tells  us,  ''  Chris- 
tian admonitions  were  largely  distributed ;  but  Theodore  had  brought  with 
him  many  Greek  and  Latin  books,  among  which  was  a  beautiful  copy  of 
Homer,  the  Homilies  of  Chrysostom,  and  other  works.  He  deemed  it  Dot 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  office  to  excite  a  taste  for  letters ;  and,  with  this 
view,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Adrian,  he  delivered  lectures  to  the 
most  crowded  audiences  which  his  exertions  could  procure.  He  blended 
more  serious  disquisitions  with  subjects  of  a  lighter  character."  * 

In  most  countries  where  Borne  had  power,  sacred  music  occupied  a  large 
share  of  attention.  In  England,  it  had  been  introduced  into  the  churches  in 
Kent;  but,  on  Theodore's  appointment,  he  introduced  it  into  all  the  churches 
in  the  country.  He  penned  also  a  Penitentialj  one  of  the  first  books  of  the  kind, 
according  to  Soames,  which  had  been  published  in  the  West.  In  that  mrork 
Theodore  sought  to  apportion  the  penalty  which  should  be  awarded  as  a 
corrective  to  every  sin.  Not  very  many  years  after,  this  work  was  followed 
by  another  of  a  similar  kind,  from  the  pen  of  Egbert,  the  learned  Archbishop 
of  York,  so  strong  had  the  tendency  Bomewards  already  become. 

Ambitious  and  overbearing,  Theodore  could  ill-brook  opposition  or  riTab7, 
and  looked  with  jealousy  on  Wilfrid  who  now  held  the  see  of  York,  and 
who,  there  was  reason  to  fear,  would  seek  the  power  and  honour  which  his 
see  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  Paulinus.  Wilfrid  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  times ;  and  his  life  and  character  deserve  special  notice,  as 
furnishing  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  his  country  and  age.  He  had  earij 
cherished  a  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  church.  He  had  visited  Borne 
and  France,  and  made  great  proficiency  in  theological  learning.  He  had 
been  made  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Ripon,  on  his  return,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  common  people  as  a  prophet.  Afterwards,  at  the  request 
of  Alfrid,  the  son  of  Oswy,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  York,  by  Agilbert 
of  Paris ;  but,  as  he  did  not  return  from  France  for  three  years,  Chad  was 
placed  in  his  room.  .On  Theodore's  visitation  he  was  restored ;  but  the  Can- 
terbury Archbishop  soon  saw  that  he  had  raised  up  a  formidable  rival,  and 
began  to  intrigue  with  the  kings  Ecgfrid  and  Elfwine  for  the  division  of  his 
diocese.  Ecgfrid  hated  Wilfrid,  and  was  only  too  ready  to  attempt  bis  over- 
throw. Wil&id  was  accordingly  driven  from  his  see  which  was  immedi- 
ately broken  up  into  several  bishoprics. 

But  he  was  not  disposed  to  brook  the  insult  and  injury  with  silence.  He 
resolved  to  appeal  to  Bome.  The  step  had  never  been  taken  before.  The 
Pope  had  not  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  internal  arrangemeots  of 
the  Church.     But  Wilfrid  resolved  to  arm  himself  with  the  supreme  Fon- 

*  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  92. 
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tiff's  authority,  and  set  out  fur  Rome.  This  was  in  678.  The  ressel  in 
which  he  had  embarked  was  driven  out  of  its  course,  and  he  was  landed  in 
Friesland.  With  a  most  praiseworthy  zeal,  he  immediately  began  to  preach 
to  the  pagan  inhabitants,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  many  of  them  over 
to  Christianity. 

On  reaching  Bome,  he  brought  his  case  before  Pope  Agatho  who  gave 
judgment  in  his  favour ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  found  that  the  Papal  thunder 
had  no  terror  for  Britain.  Ecgfrid  smiled  at  the  spiritual  denunciations  of 
the  Holy  Father,  and  responded  to  the  Papal  decree  by  putting  Wilfrid  in 
prison.  On  escaping,  Wilfrid  went  to  Sussex,  which  up  to  this  time  (681) 
had  still  continued  attached  to  idolatry,  and  preached  to  the  inhabitants  with 
great  success.  At  the  time  when  he  came,  they  w^re  suffering  from  a 
dreadful  famine ;  and  "  it  is  reported,  that  very  often,  forty  or  fifty  men, 
heing  spent  with  want,  would  go  together  to  some  precipice,  or  to  the  sea 
shore,  and  there,  hand  in  hand,  perish  by  the  fall, .  or  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  waves."*  When  Wilfrid  arrived,  there  was  a  great  fall  of  rain ;  and 
the  ignorant  people,  confounding  coincidence  with  cause,  looked  upon  him 
an  a  benefactor  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  power,  and,  therefore, 
readily  received  his  instructions.  This  influence  he  sustained  by  teaching 
them  how  to  fish.  In  this  way  he  gained  their  confidence  and  love,  and. 
made  these  the  basis  on  which  he  pressed  the  truth.  Afterwards  he  carried 
Christianity  into  the  Isle  of  Wight  which  had  also  continued  up  to  this 
period  entirely  idolatrous. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Theodore  became  reconciled  to  Wilfrid,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  the  see  of  Lichfield.  Through  his  influence  with  Aldfri, 
the  successor  of  Ecgfrid,  Wilfrid  was  afterwards  restored  to  his  see  at  York  ; 
hut  new  troubles  soon  arose.  Theodore  died  in  690.  Wilfrid  declined  Can- 
terbury, and  assisted  Bertwald  in  obtaining  the  archbishopric.  But  Bertwald 
forgot  the  good  oflices  of  his  benefactor.  At  a  Synod  in  which  he  presided,  he 
called  on  Wilfrid  to  subscribe  the  canons  of  Theodore ;  and,  on  his  refusing, 
caused  him  to  be  expelled  from  his  see,  so  very  little  authority  ^ad  the  Papal 
decree  at  that  time  in  England.  Though  seventy  years  of  age,  Wilfrid  was 
still  young  in  spirit,  and  resolved  on  another  journey  to  Home.  A  second 
time  he  appealed  in  person,  and  had  judgment  given  in  his  favour  ;  but  he 
returned  as  before,  only  to  find  the  Papal  pretensions  despised  ;  and  was  at 
last  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  see  of  Hexham  and  the  monastery 
of  Ripon.  He  died  in  709. f  Like  Theodore,  he  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
energy,  but  had  less  prudence.  By  his  devotedness  to  Romish  institutions, 
he  contributed,  with  that  prelate,  to  convert  England,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  Roman  Catholicism.  He  may,  as  Soames  asserts,  have  been  guilty  of 
levity  and  ostentation  ;  but  his  religious  feelings  were  not  superficial ;  they 
were  deeply  earnest ;  and,  we  believe,  that  beneath  the  Romish  vestments 
there  beat  a  truly  Christian  heart.  Although,  in  some  important  respects, 
both  he  and  Theodore  injured  the  church,  yet,  by  their  religious  earnest- 
ness and  zeal,  and  their  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  arts,  they  did 
much  for  religion  and  humanity,  for  which  we  should  hold  them  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

In  speaking  of  the  arts,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  Benedict  Biscop 
who  came  with  Theodore.  To  quote  from  Dr  Giles,  "  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  learning  ^nd  singular  piety.  Though  a  nobleman  by  birth, 
he  was  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in  ameliorating  the  con- 

♦  Bede's  Eccl.  Hist.,  iv.  13.  t  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 
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dttion  of  his  country.  In  order  to  accomplish  his  henevolent  intentions,  he 
travelled  into  other  countries,  and  introduced  not  only  foreign  literature,  but 
arts  hitherto  unknown,  into  our^  island.  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
masons  and  glaziers  with  him,  having  need  of  their  services  in  the  noble 
buildings  which  he  erected.  He  travelled  four  or  five  times  to  Rome,  and 
each  time,  on  his  return,  carried  back  with  him  the  most  valuable  books  and 
costly  relics  and  works  of  art  which  he  could  procure  for  money.*** 

Lindisfkrne,  which  had  been  the  see  of  the  Scottish  bishops  of  Kortbum- 
bria,  was,  after  Golman's  departure,  occupied  by  prelates  who  adopted  the 
Romish  views.  Tuda  succeeded  Colman,  and  was  the  last  of  the  Scottish 
bishops.  He  was  followed  by  Eata,  Abbot  of  Melrose,  who  resigned  in  fa- 
vour of  Cuthbert.  This  man  was  "  so  skilful  an  orator,'*  Bede  assures  uj^ 
'^  and;so  fond  of  enforcing  his  subject,  and  such  a  brightness  appeared  in  his 
angelic  face,  that  no  man  presumed  to  conceal  from  him  the  most  hidden 
secrets  of  his  heart.  Following  the  example  of  the  apostles,  he  became  an 
ornament  to  the  episcopal  dignity  by  his  virtuous  actions ;  for  he  both  pro- 
tected the  people  committed  to  his  charge  by  constant  prayer,  and  excited 
them  by  most  wholesome  admonitions,  to  heavenly  practices."  t  But  his  re- 
ligion ultimately  assumed  an  ascetic  form,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  public 
exercise  of  his  episcopal  functions,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an 
anchorite,  in  the  largest  of  the  Fame  Islands.}: 

In  692  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  presuming  on  bis  autliority  as  so- 
vereign, published  his  ecclesiastical  laws.  He  ,assessed  the  land  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  church,  and  imposed  fines  for  the  neglect  of  baptism — the  profa- 
nation of  the  Sabbath — ^idolatrous  ofi*erings — and  eating  flesh  on  fast  days. 
Pie  also  confirmed  churches  in  their  property,  and  gave  many  other  laws 
more  rational  and  useful.  But  "  his  actions  of  a  noble  character,"  Lappen- 
berg  traces  to  his  "  friend  and  counsellor,  the  excellent  Bishop  Aldelhm,  a 
man  on  whom  no  brighter  lustre  can  be  shed  by  the  royal  descent  assigned 
to  him  by  his  rank-adoring  countrymen,**  and  whose  merits  the  same  au- 
thority places  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  venerable  Bede.§  As  he  grew 
old,  Ina  grew  imbecile  in  mind,  resigned  his  throne,  and  went  to  Rome  to 
be  nearer  heaven ! 

The  venerable  Bede,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  flourished  about 
this  time.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  man  of  varied  erudition  ;  and  the  numerous  works  which  he 
has  left,  attest  his  diligence,  ability,  and  the  extent  of  his  learning.  He  was 
educated  in  the  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  and  had  as  hid 
tutors  the  celebrated  Biscop  and  John  of  Beverley.  Of  the  libraries  which 
these  men  had  collected,  he  made  a  diligent  use.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  was 
devoted  to  study;  and  his  facile  pen  touched  on  history,  orthography,  geo- 
graphy, rhetoric,  and  poetry.  Notwithstanding  his  Romish  errors,  he  was 
a  man  of  piety,  and  in  him  the  humility  of  the  Christian  blended  with  the 

*  Life  of  Bede,  p.  9.  '  t  Eccl.  Hist.,  iv.  28. 

X  We  visited  this  island  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  chapel  in  which  Cuthbert  wor- 
shipped has  been  rebuilt.  The  window  is  adorned  with  beautifiil  paintings  of  Aidasj 
Cuthbert,  and  Ethelwald.  The  chapel  has  been  fitted  up  with  seating  from  Durham 
Cathedral,  and  accommodates  about  twenty  sitters.  The  ''  clergyinan  **  whose  datj 
it  is  to  visit  the  island  and  preach  to  the  three  families  who  inhabit  it»  seems  to  he^ 
so  far  as  zeal  for  Romish  forms  goes,  no  unworthy  successor  of  St  Cuthbert.  ^e 
observed  a  cross  and  two  tapers  on  the  altar.  Are  we  to  infer,  that  the  people  are 
fed  not  with  the  "  finest  of  the  wheat,"  but  with  the  husks,  which  contain  no  life? 

§  England  undor  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  i.,  p.  264. 
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learning  of  the  scholar.  The  account  which  Cathbert  gires  of  his  decease  i^ 
very  interesting.  Wlien  he  felt  that  death  was  near,  he  called  his  Y^upite 
around  him,  and  ^'  spoke  to  every  one  of  them,  admonishing  and  entreatin<ir 
them  to  say  masses  and  prayers  for  him,  which  they  readily  promised ;  but 
they  all  mourned  and  wept,  especially  because  he  said,  '  They  should  no  more 
see  his  face  in  this  world.'  They  rejoiced  for  that  he  said,  *  It  is  time  that  I 
return  to  Him  who  formed  me  out  of  nothing :  I  have  lived  long ;  my  mer-  * 
cifal  Judge  well  foresaw  my  life  for  me ;  the  time  of  my  dissolution  draws 
nigh ; — for  I  desire  to  die  and  be  with  Christ.'  Having  said  much  more, 
he  passed  the  day  joyfully  till  the  evening;  and  the  boy  (who  was  writing 
for  him  his  translation  of  John's  gospel)  said,  <  Dear  master,  there  is  yet  one 
sentence  not  written.'  He  answered,  'Write  quickly.*  Soon  after  the 
boy  said,  'The  sentence  is  now  written.'  He  replied,  'It  is  well;  you 
have  said  the  truth.  It  is  ended.  Receive  my  head  into  your  hands ;  for 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  sit  facing  my  holy  place  where  I  was  wont 
to  pray,  that  I  may  also,  sitting,  call  upon  my  Father.'  And  thus,  on  the 
pavement  of  his  little  cell,  singing — ♦  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost' — when  he  had  named  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
breathed  his  last,  and  so  departed  to  the  heavenly  kingdom." 

Morality  did  not  keep  pace  with  intelligence.  Notwithstanding  the  schools, 
eharches,  and  monasteries,  the  state  of  morals  was  very  low.  The  monks 
and  nuns  forgot  their  vows,  and  under  the  cloak  of  sanctity,  practised  the 
basest  vices.  In  741,  a  council  was  held  at  Clovesho,  in  Kent,  with  the  view 
of  promoting  a  reformation  among  the  laity,  and  many  resolutions  were 
passed  enjoining  a  strict  adherence  to  the  usages  of  Rome ;  but  we  do  not 
read  that  the  cloister  became  purer,  or  that  attention  to  Romish  forms  quick- 
ened the  religious  life  of  the  people. 

Although  papal  pretensions  had  been  hitherto  despised  in  Britain,  yet  the 
influence  of  the  Romish  Church  was  gradually  increasing,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  was  being  thoroughly  saturated  with  its  peculiar  doctrines 
and  rites.  Up  to  this  time,  the  kings  had  granted  charters  to  monasteries, 
appointed  bishops,  and  otherwise  interfered  with  ecclesiastical  order,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  Pope  claiming  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  things  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual.  But  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
Rome  to  push  her  conquest.  This  king  was  indignant  that  the  small  state  of 
Kent  and  the  declining  kingdom  of  Northumberland  should  have  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  resolved  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  by  an  earnest 
petition  and  valuable  presents^  an  archbishopric  in  his  own  kingdom.  Appeals 
had  been  made  before  this  by  an  ecclesiastic,  but  not  by  a  king.  This  was 
another  blow  to  the  independence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  The  .petition, 
of  course,  was  granted.  Two  legates  were  sent  to  England,  the  first  that  had 
ventured.  A  Synod  was  held  at  Cealchyth,  and  Lichfield  was  constituted 
the  third  archbishopric.  Ofi*a  was  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  king.  His 
hands  were  red  with  blood,  but  he  became  at  lasft  a  great  devotee.  He  built 
and  endowed  a  splendid  abbey  to  receive  the  bones  of  Alban,  the  first  British 
martyr,  and  travelled  to  Rome  to  receive  the  papal  approbatton.  While  there, 
he  settled  on  the  English  college  a  penny  from  every  family  in  his  dominions, 
and  hence  arose  the  payment  of  what  was  called  Peter^s  pence. 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  find  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  at  this  period  pro- 
testing against  image- worship.  In  the  East,  images  had  been  removed  from 
the  churches ;  but  Bonn  had  followed  adifi*erent  course.  The  Anglo*Saxon 
bishops,  however,  refused  in  this  case  to  conform,  and  condemned  the  prac- 
tice as  being  execrated  by  God.     Alcuin  who  was  illustrious  as  a  scholar 
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was  desired  bj  them  to  write  down  the  evil,  which  he  did  with  hb  usual 
ability  and  learning. 

This  man  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  age.  He  taught  at  York, 
and  acquired  such  eminence,  that  pupils  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  Afterwards,  he  was  engaged  as  the  tutor  of  Charlemagne,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  France.  ^*  Long  after  his  day,  his  name 
slione  with  a  lustre  that  knew  no  eclipse,  and  which  it  could  justly  chaUenge. 
Nor  ought  it  ever  to  be  forgotten,  that  his  powerful  talents,  directed  to  eyery 
known  branch  of  learning,  his  unwearied  industry,  his  holy  piety,  dispelled 
importantly  the  intellectual  darkness  of  a  barbarous  age."  * 

In  concluding  this  section,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  internal  rela- 
tions of  religion  during  the  period,  the  history  of  which  we  have  sketched. 
Every  kingdom  had  its  bishop  who  travelled  in  company  with  his  priests, 
and  taught  both  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  bishops  were  generally  nomi- 
nated by  the  king ;  and  if^  in  any  case,  they  were  nominated  by  the  clergy, 
his  confirmation  was  indispensable.  Along  with  the  bishoprics,  monasteries 
were  generally  founded  which  became  semiuaries  of  learning  ;  but  they  ofteo 
degenerated,  and  became  moral  pest-houses.  The  rage  for  a  monastic  life 
increased ;  and  kings  and  queens  doffed  their  royal  robes,  and  sought  the 
quiet  of  the  cloisters.  Amongst  the  clergy,  there  were  many  emineot 
for  their  piety  and  attainments.  The  disciples  of  Theodore  and  Adrian  were 
numerous,  and  they  were  worthy  of  their  masters ;  but  others  of  the 
ecclesiastics  were  grossly  ignorant.  Tithes  were  imposed  for  the  support  of 
the  church ;  but  by  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  clergymen  were  enjoined 
to  spend  one  part  in  ornaments  for  the  church — one  part  in  hospitality— 
and  to  retain  the  remainder  for  themselves.  The  Itoman  canons  were  Dot 
speedily  adopted.  The  clergy  were  mostly  natives,  and  were  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  Rome  to  be  rapidly  infected  by  catholic  zeal,  and  hence  the 
'*  church  law  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  more  than  that  of  any  other  Chris- 
tian state  a  national  law."  The  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  was  strictly  limited 
to  matters  spiritual.  In  the  Church  service,  Latin  was  not  always  employed. 
'*  Even  the  mass  itself  was  not  read  entirely  in  the  Latin  tongue."  YersioDS 
in  the  vernacular  of  various  portions  of  Scripture  were  made,  and  circulated 
among  the  laity  as  well  as  clergy.  Instrumental  music  was  introduced 
into  the  churches ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  we  read  of 
large  organs  being  given  to  churches  as  presents.  Alefh. 


THE  COVENANTERS,  AND  THE  CURATES  AND  SPIES. 

The  curates  were  a  class  of  officials  introduced  into  the  parishes  after  the 
ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  incumbents.  They  formed  an  entire  contrast 
to  the  pious,  intelligent,  and  industrious  ministers  who  filled  the  Scottish 
pulpits  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  universally.  "  They,"  the 
curates,  says  Wodrow,  "  were  mostly  young  men  from  the  northern  shires, 
raw,  and  without  any  stock  of  reading  or  gifts ;  these  were  brought  west 
in  a  year  or  two  after  they  had  gone  through  their  philosophy  in  the 
college,  and  having  nothing  to  subsist  upon,  were  greedily  gaping  sh& 
benefices.  They  came  into  the  parishes  much  with  the  same  view  as  a  herd 
hath  when  he  contracts  to  feed  cattle ;  and  such  a  plenty  of  them  came 

*  Soames'  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  c.  ii. 
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from  the  north  at  this  time,  that  it  is  said  a  gentleman  cursed  the  Fresbj- 
terian  ministers  heartily,  for,  said  he,  we  cannot  have  a  lad  to  keep  our 
cows."  The  testimony  of  Bishop  Burnet,  one  of  their  own  party,  to  the 
same  effect,  is  well  known.  It  is  in  the  following  words : — '^  They  were 
the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard ;  they  were  ignorant  to  a  reproach,  and 
many  of  them  were  openly  vicious.  They  were  a  disgrace  to  their  order 
and  sacred  functions,  and,  indeed,  were  th«  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  northern 
parts.  Those  of  them  who  rose  above  contempt  or  scandal,  were  men  of 
such  violent  tempers,  that  they  were  as  much  kated  as  the  others  were 
despised." 

These  curates  were  most  active  agents  in  the  persecution*  The  emptying 
of  their  churches  they  regarded  as  a  severe  criticism  on  their  order  and  the 
strongest  disapprobation  which  the  people  could  manifest.  This  exasperated 
them  exceedingly,  and  they  were  determined  to  avenge  the  insult.  Every 
means  was  tried  to  bring  the  parishes  to  conform  to  prelacy,  and  those  of 
the  people  who  refused  compliance  were  pei'secuted  accordingly.  The  per- 
secution would  have  been  divested  of  half  its  severity,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  curates.  It  was  they  who  fanned  the  flames,  and  piled  up  the  fuel  for 
the  burning.  They  knew  every  individual  in  their  respective  parishes,  and 
kept  a  list  of  those  who  absented  themselves  from  their  ministry,  so  that 
they  were  prepared  to  furnish  the  military  with  whatever  information  was 
required  respecting  the  church-going  habits  of  any  individual,  man  or  woman, 
who  resided  within  the  district. 

The  officiousness  of  these  underlings  was  che  source  of  unutterable  distress 
throughout  the  land.  Whenever  the  soldiers  visited  a  locality,  the  first 
person  with  whom  they  conferred,  was  the  curate.  His  report  respecting 
the  state  of  matters  in  the  parish  was  the  signal  for  the  troopers  how  to  act. 
The  list  which  he  kept  of  the  nonconformists  in  the  parish,  was  handed  to 
the  commander  of  the  party,  containing  name  and  surname,  the  place  of 
residence,  their  worldly  circumstances,  and  their  conventicle  practices.  On 
this  information,  with  a  guide  to  point  out  the  localities  designated,  the 
military  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  their  way  with  unfailing  promptitude 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  unsuspecting  covenanters. 

The  curates,  who  were  generally  boon  companions,  caroused  with  the 
officers,  and  swore,  and  swaggered,  and  behaved  in  as  roisterous  a  manner 
as  the  most  profane  of  the  party.  Their  conduct  brought  religion  into  utter 
contempt.  Instead  of  refining,  they  debauched  the  public  tnorals.  Accord- 
ingly no  respect  was  paid  to  their  official  character,  and  any  good  advice 
they  might  administer  on  the  Sabbath  was  eompletely  neutralised  by  their 
behaviour  during  the  week.  By  their  profligate  manners,  almost  as  much 
as  by  their  persecuting  tempers,  they  were  an  emphatic  curse  to  the  parishes 
in  which  they  lived.  These  officials  were  scattered  in  hundreds  over 
the  south  and  west,  so  that  few  places  escaped  the  moral  blight  which 
they  occasioned.  No  one  dared  to  reprove  them,  lest  on  the  very  first 
visitation  of  the  military  he  might  be  dilated  as  a  disaffected  person,  and 
treated  accordingly.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any  class  of  men  set  public 
opinion  more  decidedly  at  defiaxice  than  did  these  curates.  In  fact,  they 
seemed  to  live  above  law,  for  they  knew  they  would  be  screened  by  the 
soldiers,  in  whatever  delinquencies  they  might  be  found.  If  the  government 
wished  to  gain  the  populace  over  to  prelacy,  they  could  not  well  have  taken 
a  more  effective  means  to  counteract  their  own  plans  than  the  appointment 
of  these  men  to  the  sacred  office,  for,  by  their  infamous  conduct,  the  people, 
and  even  those  who  favoured  episeopacy^  were  utterly  disgusted* 
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In  their  official  capacity  the  curates  coold  neither  praj  nor  preach,  and 
their  pulpit  exhibitions  were  often  of  the  most  ludicrous  description,  and 
sometimes  even  profane.  Their  ignorance  made  them  the  laughing-stock 
of  ever  J  intelligent  person,  and  their  blunderings  and  immoralities  saddened 
the  hearts  of  the  pious.  The  people  wept  when  thej  thought  on  their  godly 
ministers,  who  cared  so  assiduously  for  their  souls,  and  were  now  supplanted 
by  a  race  of  hirelings  who  cared  only  for  the  fleece.  Tliey  mourned  in 
secret,  and  conferred  with  one  another,  and  at  last  betook  themselves  to  the 
fields,  and  followed  the  Gospel  in  the  deserts.  They  went  with  the  per- 
secuted ministers,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  went  with  them.  The  ministra- 
tions of  the  curates  were  almost  entirely  deserted  by  the  people,  and  also 
by  Divine  influence*  Souls  were  led  astray,  but  not  converted.  No  sinner 
was  heard  putting  the  question,  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  f  The  case 
was  very  different  with  the  conventicles  that  gathered  in  the  moorlands. 

'<  In  cities  the  wells  of  salvation  were  sealed. 
More  brightly  to  burst  in  the  moors  and  the  fields  ; 
And  the  Spirit  that  fled  from  the  dwellings  of  men, 
Like  a  manna-cloud  rained  round  the  camp  in  the  glen." 

Wodrow,  in  speaking  of  the  reception  of  the  carates,  has  the  following 
remarks : — '^  Their  personal  character  was  black,  and  no  wonder  that  their 
entertainment  was  coarse  and  cold.  In  some  places  they  were  welcomed 
with  tears  in  abundance,  and  entreaties  to  be  gone.  The  bell's  tongue,  in 
some  places,  was  stolen  away,  that  the  parishioners  might  have  an  excuse 
for  not  coming  to  the  church.  The  doors  of  the  church,  in  other  places, 
were  barricaded,  and  they  (the  curates)  made  to  enter  by  the  window 
literally.  The  laxer  of  the  gentry  easily  engaged  them  to  join  in  their 
drinking  cabals,  which,  with  all  iniquity,  did  now  fearfully  abound,  and 
sadly  exposed  them."  Had  the  mischievous  influence  of  these  men  termi* 
nated  with  the  persecution,  it  would  have  been  less;  but  their  continued 
existence  in  the  church,  even  after  the  revolution,  wrought  havoc,  and  pro- 
duced evil  results  that  are  felt  even  to  the  present  day.  The  persecution 
never  wrought  half  the  mischief  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  that  the  retention 
off  so  many  of  the  curates  within  her  pale,  did  for  her.  It  was  this  which 
filled  so  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the  revolution  church  with  ineffective  and 
graceless  ministers,^  who  prepared  the  way  for  what  Dr  Chalmers  calls  *'  The 
dark  age  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  which-  ultimately  led  to  those 
secessions  and  disruptions  with  which  the  land  is  now  filled.  The  church 
thought  to  strengthen  her  hands  by  the  easy  admission  of  so  many  prelatic 
incumbents  among  her  regular  ministers ;  but  she  leaned  on  a  broken  reed, 
and  what  she  deemed  her  strength  has  proved  her  weakness. 

In  connection  with  the  curates,  there  were  numerous  spies  who  were  sent 
abroad  to  ferret  out  the  hiding-places  of  the  covenanters.  This  class  of 
persons  \vere  most  dexterous  in  their  vocation,  and  no  household  nor  place 
of  concealment,  nor  conventicle-  in  the  deserts,  w&s  secure  from  their  intru- 
sion. They  were  thoroughly  trained  for  the  purpose,  and  schooled  in  ail 
the  arts  of  deception.  There  were  three  plans  in  particular,  which  these 
spies  adopted,  as  best  suited  the  purpose  at  the  time«  Sometimes  thej 
assumed  the  garb  of  shepherds,  passing  through  the  hilly  districts  in  quest 
of  a  situation,  op  seeking  strayed  sbeep^  or  on  their  way  to  markets  at  a 
distance..  In  this  manner  they  easily  found  lodging .  among  the  unsuspect- 
ing peasantry  in  the  wild  upland  parts ;  for  hospitality  then  was,  and  still 
is,   highly  diaracteFistic  o£  the  moorland  peoplo*    Wh^oever,  in  going 
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from  place  to  place,  thej  gleaned  the  information  thej  wanted,  thej  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  what  they  knew  to  their  employers. 

At  other  times  they  assumed  the  occupation  of  pedlars  or  packmen, 
carrying  their  wares  on  their  back  into  the  remotest  places,  and  pretending 
to  sell  at  the  cheapest  rate.  No  class  of  persons  found  more  ready  access 
than  these  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  for  in  those  days  there  were  no 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  diffusing  information,  as  in  our  times, 
even  in  the  wildest  glens ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  varied  store  of  goods, 
the  pedlar  carried  with  him  all  the  gossip  of  the  country  far  amd  near.  He 
could  relate  stories  the  most  marvellous,  which  made  tbe  rustics  around  the 
hearth  gape  with  amazement;  and  his  success  in  business  depended  on  his 
gift  of  story- telling  as  much  as  on  the  quality  of  his  wares.  As  they  im- 
parted news  to  others,  so  they  expected  to  be  repaid  in  kind,  as  this  was  tbe 
way  in  which  they  kept  up  their  floating  capital  of  anecdote  and  gossip- 
craft.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  one  open-hearted  person  succeeds 
in  opening  the  heart  of  another,  and  how  the  telling  of  one  profound  secret 
elicits  another.  It  was  thus  the  pedlar  made  himself  master  of  almost 
any  piece  of  information  he  wanted  to  expiscate  from  the  simple-hearted 
iniiabi.tants  of  the  moorlands.  The  pedlar  spies  were,  therefore,  the  most 
efficient  hirelings  of  the  curates  and  others,^;  and  thus  were  the  poor  people 
betrayed. 

But  the  basest  of  all  the  schemes  resorted  to  by  these  infamous  spies  was 
that  of  assuming  the  character  of  tlie  devout  covenanter.  By  this  means 
they  insinuated  themselves  into  their  most  private  meetings,  got  acquainted 
with  a  great  number  of  persons  whom  they  would  not  otherwise  have  known, 
and  obtained  thorough  knowledge  of  their  haunts  and  hid ii}g- places.  They 
knew  where  a  private  meeting  of  praying  persons  was  to  be  held,  or  when 
a  conventicle  was  to  be  kept  in  a  lonely  glen,  or  desolate,  moor,  or  dark 
thicket,  and,  consequently,  could  lead  the  soldiers  to  the  precise  spot,  and 
at  the  precise  hour.  By  this  means  immense  mischief  was  often  done,  for, 
notwithstanding  ail  their  precautions,  the  troopers  would  often  dart  in  upon 
the  hapless  worshippers. 

In  all  these  ways  were  the  nonconformists  circumvented..  And  the  curatea 
were  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all  the  mischief  that  occurred  in  the  parishes,  for 
the  "  middle  men  "  among  them  were  so  few  as  scarcely  to  be  mentioned.  To 
those  churches  where  the  indulged  were  left,  many  of  the  people  who  valued 
the  Gospel  resorted,  but  this  gave  as  much  offence  to  the  curates  as  if  they  had 
gone  to  the  conventicles.  To  prevent  this  irregularity,  the  ca^e  was  laid  before 
the  military,  who  adopted  the  following  course  with  th.e  pepple.  During 
public  worship  the  soldiers  betook  themselves  to  the  nearest  alehouses,  till 
the  congregation  was  about  to  be  dismissed,  and  then  they  nparqhed  into  the 
churchyard  and  besieged  the  church.  They  caught  the  people  as  they 
issued  from  the  place  of  worship,  and  strictly  interrogated  every  one  as  to 
what  parish  they  belonged  to.  All  foupd  belonging  to-  other  parishes  than  the 
one  in  which  they  were  thus  caught,  were  seized  on  the  spot,  and  despoiled 
of  every  thing  the  soldiers  could  carry  away.  Hats  and  bonnets,  and  plaids 
and  cloaks  were  all  appropriated,  so  that  the  soldiers  were  often  seen 
returning  laden  with  spoil  as  from  a  battle-field.  All  this  was  done  at  the. 
instigation  of  the  prelatic  underlings,  whose  hostility  to  the  oppressed  people 
knew  no  bounds.  Such  were  the  spiritual  instructors  provided  by  the 
government  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  they  had  ejected.  Is  it 
wonderful  that  the  recollections  of  prelacy  and  its  agents  are  ujQsavoury 
throughout  Scotland?  R.  S, 
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BOOKS  AND  WORKING  MEN. 

A  Book  is  a  crowning  triumph  of  human  skill.  Were  it  not  that  the  sight 
of  a  printed  book  has  become  so  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
as  to  be  viewed  with  but  little  reflection,  the  agency  which  prepares  it 
would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  mysterious  powers 
known  to  mankind. 

We  remember  once  hearing  from  the  lips  of  John  -Williams,  the  apostle 
and  martyr  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  an  incident  which  may  help  to  unfold 
to  us  the  mystery  wrapped  up  in  the  idea  of  a  book.  Williams,  on  one 
occasion,  paid  a  visit  along  with  his  family  to  the  remote  island  of  Rara- 
tonga.  Afler  waiting  long  for  a  passing  ship  to  take  them  home  to  the 
island  of  their  usual  residence,  and  beginning  to  despair  of  finding  one,  he 
resolved  to  build  a  little  vessel  for  himself,  with  such  rude  materials  as  the 
place  afforded.  One  day,  having  gone  down  to  the  beach,  where  he  had 
set  up  his  temporary  building-yard,  he  found  that  he  had  forgot  to  bring 
with  him  a  very  necessary  tool — a  carpenter*s  square.  Snatching  up  a 
chip  of  wood  which  lay  on  the  ground,  he  wrote  a  few  words  upon  it,  and 
handing  it  to  one  of  the  natives  who  was  standing  by,  said,  if  he  would  take 
it  to  Mrs  Williams,  she  would  give  him  the  instrument  required.  The  man 
looked  doubtful,  and  was  reluctant  to  go  on  such  an  errand,  thinking  it  an 
idle  and  foolish  thing  for  a  grown-up  man  to  carry  and  deliver  a  little 
chip  of  wood ;  but  not  liking  absolutely  to  refuse  the  good  missionary's 
request,  he  went  as  desired.  When  he  saw  Mrs  Williams  look  at  the 
ehip,  go  to  the  tool-chest  and  bring  out  the  square,  which  he  knew  was 
the  instrument  wanted,  his  amazement  knew  no  bounds.  Returning  with 
his  pencilled  mandate  in  one  hand,  and  the  carpenter's  instrument  in 
the  other,  he  shouted  all  the  way,  '*  See  the  wisdom  of  these  English 
people,  they  can  make  chips  of  wood  speak;"  and  for  days  thereafter,  he 
displayed  the  mysterious  scrap  hanging  round  his  neck,  as  a  beau  would 
wear  an  eye-glass,  deeming  it  a  precious  curiosity,  and  explaining  to  admir- 
ing listeners  the  wonder  he  had  seen  it  perform. 

This  astonishment  was,  in  the  circumstances,  perfectly  natural  The 
man  had  seen  the  effects  of  what  to  him  was  a  marvellous  new  power— a 
power  far  more  mysterious  to  him  than  the  submarine  telegraph  will  be  to 
the  crowd  standing  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  when  they  see,  as  we  hope 
they  shall  ere  long,  a  gun  fired  off  beside  them,  by  the  electric  charge  applied 
to  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  a  second  or  two  before,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  That  Raratongan  native  had  obtained  his  first  glimpse  of  a 
mighty  agency,  which  he  saw  was  capable  of  great  and  unbounded  results, 
and  he  could  not  conceal  bis  joyful  surprise.  What  if  he  had  seen  one 
of  our  printing  presses?  What  if  he  had  seen  the  printing  machine  of  the 
Times  newspaper  casting  out  its  broad-sheets,  thick  as  the  leaves  of  Yallam- 
brosa — ^pouring  forth,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  copies  in  an 
hour,  stores  of  information  gathered  from  all  ends  of  the  earth  ?  We  have 
ceased  to  wonder  at  the  sight  of  a  printed  volume ;  but  if  we  could  pot 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  this  South  Sea  Islander  in  forming  a  judgment 
in  the  case,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  product  of  human  skill,  from  the 
invention  of  harps  and  organs  by.  Jubal,  and  of  iron  and  brass  by  Tubal- 
Cain,  down  to  the  last  discovery  embodied  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Register 
of  British  Patents,  would  astonirii  us  more  than  the  sight  of  a  book. 
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The  title  set  down  at  the  head  of  this  article  associates  books  and 
working  men ;  and  we  wish  to  limit  our  observations  to  this  one  aspect  of 
the  general  subject.  The  time  has  been,  when  working  men  were  under* 
stood  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  books,  and  that  for  two  very  sufficient 
reasons.  First,  because  thej  could  not  procure  them ;  and,  secondly,  be* 
cause,  had  they  been  able  to  procure  them,  they  could  not  read  them. 
Aristotle,  we  are  told,  paid  a  sum  corresponding  to  L.600  sterling  for  the 
works  of  Spensippus,  a  philosopher  scarcely  known  even  by  name  in  our 
day,  and  whose  writings  were  not  so  extensive  as  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  may  now  be  purchased  for  the  half  of  sixpence,  and 
which,  even  at  that  price,  yields  profit  and  subsistence  to  many  thousands 
engaged  in  bringing  it  into  the  market.  In  the  year  1274,  a  copy  of  the 
siicred  Scriptures,  fairly  written  out — and  in  no  other  form  eould  it  be  had 
then — cost  fifty  merks  sterling;  and  as  a  labouring  man's  hire  amounted 
to  precisely  three  half-pence  a  day,  except  in  harvest  time,  when  it  was 
raised  to  twopence,  such  a  man  could  not  have  acquired  for  himself  a 
family  Bible  for  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years'  earnings.  How  different 
now,  when  an -ordinary  unskilled  labourer  may  purchase  three  or  four 
Bibles  for  the  wages  of  one  day  I*  At  the  time  we  have  refenred  to,  the 
proposal  to  teach  a  working  man  to  read  would  have  been  reckoned  simply 
ridiculous,  and  in  fact  was  no  more  dreamt  of  than  we  now-a-days  would 
dream  of  teaching  a  horse  astronomy.  But-,  indeed,  it  was  not  the  working 
man  alone  who  was  in  this  condition.  The  proudest  baron  in  the  land  would 
not  have  been  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  knew  no  more  in  the  way  of  read* 
ing  than  to  spell  out  the  letters  of  his  own  name,  and  that  he  Itad  to  be 
helped  even  to  this,  by  observing  whether  the  letters  corresponded  with  the 
seal  which  he  wore  dangling  at  his  girdle  or  bound  on  his  wrist.  In  those 
days,  books  were  confined  to  monasteries  and  colleges ;  for  these  were  the 
times  of  which  Dryden  speaks — 

"  When  want  of  learning  kept  the  layman  low, 
And  only  priests  were  authorized  to  know  ; 
When  what  small  learning  was,  in  them  did  dwell, 
And  he  a  god,  who  hoth  could  read  and  spell." 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  times,  we  find  that,  even  in  what  has  been 
culled  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature,  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
knowledge  of  books,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  devotional  works,  was 
limited  to  a  literary  class — a  clas»  constituting,,  in  point  of  numbers,  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  population.  Such  a  collocation  of  words  as  that  which 
forms  the  title  of  this  paper — Books  and  Working  Men — was  not  in  use  in 
those  days,  and  would  have  been  held  to  involve  a  contradiction.  Philor 
sophers  and  students,  men  engaged  professionally  in  schokistic  pursuits,  and 
men  of  wealth,  who,  having  received  a  liberal  education  in  youth,  could  de- 

*  In  1429,  a  copy  of  Wicklyfife's  Testament  cost  L.2,  16s.  8d.,  equal  to 
L-45,  68.  8d.  of  our  present  money.  In  1240,  two  arches  of  London  Bridge  were 
built  for  less  money  than  the  Bible  could  be  procured  for-  A  student  of  Paris, 
who  had  run  through  his  property,  reared  a  new  fortune  by  pawsiing:  a  MS* 
hook  of  laws ;  and  a  grammarian,  who  had  been  ruined  by  a  fire,  rehiiilt  his 
house  with  two  small  volmnes  of  Cicero.  The  Countess  of  Anjou  boiiglit  a 
favourite  book  of  homilies  for  200  sheep  and  100  bushels  of  wheat  and  rye. 
In  690,  the  king  of  Northumberland  gave  800  acres  of  knd  for  one  book,  con- 
taining the  hi8t9ry  of  the  world. — The  Bible  and  its  History,  Blacked der, 
London,  1854. 
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vote  much  leisure  to  the  cultivation  and  gratification  of  literarj  tast^ — ^tbese 
were  the  recognised  monopolists  of  the  intellectual  market.  As  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  the  industrious  classes,  they — who,  in  relation  to  the  whole,  are 
as  a  thousand  to  one — were  supposed  to  have  no  more  interest  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  printing  press  than  might  have  been  ascribed  to  them  if  all  books 
had  been,  like  popish  prayers,  composed  in  a  dead  language.  In  our  times, 
while  the  cost  of  books  has  been  so  much  reduced  that  the  working  man  need 
have  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  most  valued  treasures  of 
literature,  than  the  man  of  comparative  wealth  had  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  means  of  education  are  brought  within  easy  reach  to  all  classes,  so 
that  the  very  poorest  can  scarcely  find  a  reasonable  excuse  for  having  his 
grown-up  children  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading.  The  result  of  all  this  is, 
that  authors  find  it  their  interest  to  address  themselves  to  all  difiPerent  ranks 
of  society,  and  some  of  them  find  their  best  patrons  among  the  '*  horny-handed 
9ons  of  labour,"  whom  their  predecessors  were  wont  to  spurn  away  with 
contempt.  It  is  no  longer,  therefore,  felt  to  be  an  incongruity  and  a  mockery 
to  speak  of  "  Books  and  Working  Men." 

It  is  a  common  notion,  taught  by  the  "Infidelity  of  the  Workshop," that 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  other  men  of  education  who  are  identified  with 
earnest  religion,  are  hostile  to  the  habit  of  reading  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian people.  Jf  there  is  any  ground  for  this  notion  anywhere,  it  is  certainly 
not  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  Most 
of  the  evangelical  churches  where  working  men  abound,  have  a  library  at- 
tached to  them;  and  the  minister,  in  such  cases,  regards  the  library  as  a  valu- 
able part  of  his  system  of  teaching,  for  he  knows  that  those  of  his  hearei-s 
who  make  the  best  use  of  the  books  through  the  week  are  likely  to  obtain 
most  profit  from  his  preaching  on  Sabbath.  Speaking  of  the  ministers  of  our 
own  body — for  we  know  them  best,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  minis- 
ters of  the  working  classes^->-we  venture  to  say  there  is  none  of  them  who 
would  wish  to  have  his  people  so  far  behind  in  intelligence  as  that,  when  they 
come  to  hear  him,  he  might  be  able  to  turn  them  to  bis  purpose  by  working 
upon  their  superstitious  fears,  without  addressing  himself  to  their  judgment. 
It  is  in  no  sense  for  bis  interest  that  this  should  be  their  intellectual  condition. 
It  may  cost  him  more  labour  to  prepare  discourses  for  a  congregation  accus- 
tomed to  read  and  think  for  themselves ;  but  it  is  labour  in  which  his  mind 
finds  delight  and  growth-^  not  like  the  grinding  and  stunting  work  of  in- 
structing people  who  can  only  with  difficulty  follow  you  in  a  single  process 
of  thought  beyond  the  first  elements  of  truth.  In  the  best  appointed  seniin- 
ary,  it  is  usually  the  most  skilful  teacher  that  conducts  the  lessons  of  the 
lowest  form,  for  the  absence  of  previous  intelligence  renders  doubly  irksome 
and  troublesome  the  task  of  communicating  knowledge.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
these  readers  and  independent  thinkers  in  our  churches  cause  inconvenience 
to  their  spiritual  overseer.  We  have  heard  of  them  venturing  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  minister  and  session,  and  even  from  the  presbytery  and 
session ; — on  the  question,  for  example,  of  using  hymns  in  public  worship,  or 
using  repeating  tunes,  or  lining  the  psalm  by  the  precentor ;  and  some  have 
gone  so  far  in  protesting  against  these  practices  as  to  rise  from  their  place  in 
church  and  march  out,  with  an  emphasis  of  step  and  look  of  which  nobody 
could  mistake  the  meaning.  Now,  though  we  may  differ  from  these  wit- 
ness-bearers, both  in  the  opinions  we  have  just  stated  and  in  their  manner  of 
expressing  them,  we  do  like  to  think  of  the  testimony  they  bear  to  the  teach- 
ing of  our  church,  that  every  member,  how  humble  soever  his  rank,  is  ex- 
pected to  think  for  himself,  and  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.    To 
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silence  such  questions  by  mere  ecclesiastical  authoritj,  or  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  casting  them  out  of  communion,  would  be  small  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  that  satisfaction  which  the  preacher  feels  when,  in  looking  at  his  congre- 
gation, he  sees  eyes  that  speak  back  to  him  in  the  sparkle  of  intelligence, 
whatever  be  the  theme  he  is  treating,  or  the  field  from  which  his  illustration 
is  drawn.  Alas  for  him,  when  his  hearers  sit  and  give  no  sign,  and  when  he 
has  to  go  away,  not  knowing  whether  his  words  have  reached  farther  than 
the  tympanum  of  their  ear  I 

We  are  quite  sure,  therefore,  that  we  speak  in  the  spirit  of  Scottish  pres- 
bytery and  evangelical  religion  when  we  seek  to  diffuse  and  recommend  the 
sentiment  embodied  in  the  title,  "  Books  and  Working  Men."  What  we 
have  written  for  the  present  is  intended  to  bespeak  attention,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  some  observations,  which  we  expect  to  offer  in  succeeding  num- 
bers of  the  Magazine^  on  the  advantages  which  working  men  may  derive  from 
the  habit  of  reading.  Z. 


RIVERSIDE  RUMINATIONS. 

I. 

Herb,  sitting  by  the  river's  brink, 

Its  gentle  music  in  mine  ears, 
I  smile,  and  cannot  choose  but  think 
How  trivial  are  the  cares  and  fears 
That  agitate  the  life  of  Man, 
And  trouble  all  his  little  span. 

XL 

Far  hills  are  purple  in  the  shade, 

But,  in  the  sun,  the  valley  gleams ; 
The  river  through  the  forest-glade 

Leaps,  laughter  dimpling  all  its  streams. 
Nature  is  full  of  love  and  gladness : 
Shall  man  alone  inherit  sadness  f 

ni. 

Ambition,  Passion,  Avarice, 

Are  with  the  city,  far  away ; 
And  shrink  into  their  proper  size 
Amid  this  glorious  display, 

Where  wood  and  water,  earth  and  sky. 
Make  their  majestic  symphony. 

IV. 

Where  from  the  Tweed  the  uplands  rise. 
The  ruined  watch-tower  on  the  height 
Resigns  his  ancient  memories 

Of  siege  and  plunder,  fire  and  fight. 
Orim  veteran !  content  to  keep 
In  his  rough  arms  the  peaceful  sheep. 
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V. 

Thus  still  and  ever  fade  and  flit 

All  signs  of  violence  and  wrong ; 
The  fortress  crumbles,  bit  by  bit, 
Bat  the  eternal  hills  are  strong. 

With  the  same  voice  the  rivers  ran, 
As  when  their  journej  was  begun. 

VT. 

The  Good  abides.     Man  dies.    Die  too 

The  toil,  the  fever,  and  the  fret ; 
But  the  great  thought — the  upward  view — 
The  good  work  done — these  fail  not  yet  I 
From  sire  to  son,  irom  age  to  age. 
Goes  down  the  growing  heritage. 

N.  B. 


CONFESSION  AND  THANKSGIVING  IN  RELATION  TO  INDIA.* 

We  should  call  upon  God  in  the  way  of  confession  or  humiliation. — There 
are  many  topics  of  confession  and  humiliation  on  which  I  shall  not  enter. 
I  would  remark,  in  passing,  that  we  are  by  no  means  to  suppose  that  it  is  only 
our  sins  and  offences  in  regard  to  India  that  have  provoked  these  judgments  of 
God.  Wherever  sin  is  committed  in  a  nation,  there  national  suffering  at  as; 
other  point  is  a  stroke  aimed  at  it ;  and  I  am  Mly  warranted  in  saying,  that  the 
terrible  scenes  in  India  may  be  connected  with  sins  at  home  as  their  procuring 
cause,  with  our  open  irreligion,  our  Sabbath-breaking,  our  intemperance,  our  inor- 
dinate love  of  the  world,  and  our  general  deadness  to  the  calls  of  the  Gospel.  In 
this  sense,  these  tragedies  come  near  us  all,  and  the  blood  of  our  murdered  country- 
men may  be  found  in  our  skirts. 

Turning  to  sins  and  errors  connected  with  India  itself,  I  do  not  enter  upon  those 
of  former  generations — upon  the  sins  and  errors  of  those  who  conquered  India,  and 
long  governed  it,  upon  any  principles  but  those  of  eternal  truth  and  justice.  These 
have  become  matter  of  history  ;  and  we  may  well  believe,  that  if  it  pleased  God  to 
terminate  our  rule  there,  He  would  not  be  unmoved  by  the  circumstances  of  aggres- 
sion in  which  it  began,  and  by  which  it  has  been  too  often  extended.  But  I  pass 
from  these  topics  to  others  more  pertinent  to  ourselves ;  and  as  grounds  of  humilia- 
tion in  connection  with  this  wide-spread  outbreak,  I  mention — 

1.  Our  general  indifference  to  the  temporal  and  social  welfare  of  India.—lt^ 
universally  acknowledged  that  matters  have  greatly  improved  in  regard  to  oor 
administration  of  that  vast  empire,  and  that  now  our  government  is  much  superior 
to  that  which  the  country  ever  possessed  before  our  sway,  or  would  possess,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  were  we,  in  the  providence  of  God,  dispossessed  of  it.  But  still  how  dense 
and  deplorable  the  ignorance  and  indifference  which  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  the 
fortunes  and  interests  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  our  fellow-subjects.  How  few  in  oar 
country,  even  of  educated  men,  have  studied  the  wants  and  necessities  of  that  great 
empire,  or  are  competent  to  pronounce  any  independent  opinion  upon  such  ques- 
tions !  The  very  geography  of  the  country  is  unknown,  and  persons  of  education 
now  trace  with  difficulty  upon  the  map,  scenes  which  have  been  lighted  up  with  the 
glare  of  rebellion,  butchery,  and  horrible  wickedness.  Must  we  not  all,  more  or 
less,  confess  that  this  has  been  our  own  case  ;  and  is  not  this  ignorance  and  indif- 
ference most  discreditable  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  most  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God? 

*  From  "The  Indian  Crisis,  Viewed  as  a  Call  to  Prayer:"  a  Discourse  by  thcBev. 
John  Cairns,  Berwick. 
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9ow  often  have  questions  vitally  affecting^  the  dearest  interests  of  millions  of  our 
ellow-subjects  been  discussed  in  an  empty  Parliament,  and  reported  to  an  inatten- 
ive  nation !  This  has  been  alike  inhuman  and  unchristian ;  and  can  we  doubt  that 
he  universal  knowledge  by  the  people  of  India  that  it  was  so,  and  that  they  were 
mthought  of  and  uncared  for  by  the  people  of  this  realm,  has  repressed  all  those 
ijmpathies  and  kindly  feelings  that  might  ere  this  have  knit  us  together  as  parts  of 
)ne  commonwealth  1  We  have  not  been  our  brothers'  keepers  ;  and  the  result  has 
jeen  such  excesses  of  murder  and  violence,  as  surely  a  closer  knowledge  and  a 
warmer  sympathy  on  our  side  would  have  guarded  against  and  stifled  in  their  birth. 
[  do  not  at  all  speak  of  faults  and  shortcomings  of  individual  men  here  or  in  India ; 
but  of  this  I  am  most  certain,  that  the  British  nation  as  a  whole  has  most  grievously 
neglected  its  duty  to  that  vast  sister-country,  and  that  we  have  ruled  it  in  all  but 
total  indifference  to  every  other  consideration  than  the  lowest  personal  advantage, 
or  that  of  relatives  and  friends,  who  have  gone  and  come  as  to  and  from  a  land 
utterly  foreign  to  ourselves.  Now,  brethren,  this  God  will  not  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  a  people  which  calls  itself  Christian,  which  owns  in  every  man  a  brother,  and 
especially  which  professes  to  respect  the  ties  of  citizenship  and  allegiance  to  a  com- 
mon sovereign.  We  have  treated  India  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  us ;  and  now  in 
the  most  painful  manner — in  the  blood  of  murdered  countrymen — in  the  convulsions 
of  rebellion,  shaking  our  whole  power — in  the  tremendous  throes  and  struggles  of 
its  own  misguided  people  to  tear  it  from  us,  it  teaches  us  that  it  does.  In  the  words 
of  a  great  writer,  *'  We  have  refused  instruction  in  the  form  of  light,  and  now  we 
must  take  it  in  the  form  of  lightning !  '* 

2.  As  another  ground  of  humiliation,  I  mention  cwr  neglect  as  a  Christian  nation 
to  evangelize  India. — It  was  more. than  half  a  century  after  the  conquest  of  Bengal, 
before  any  other  missionaries  were  sent  out  to  it  than  the  handful  of  the  Baptist 
Society ;  and  even  at  this  day,  after  a  century  of  British  occupation,  there  are  not 
so  many,  I  apprehend,  as  mar  hundred  in  all  India,  or  about  one  to  every  half- 
million  of  the  population.     For  many  years,  the  Government  of  this  Christian 
country  was  utterly  hostile  to  missionary  enterprise.    Its  favour  is  so  recent  as  to 
be  charged,  though  I  believe  with  little  reason,  with  being  the  cause  of  the  present 
outbreak.    Who  can  doubt  that  God  put  India  into  our  power  with  a  view  to  its 
evangelization — that  its  dark  myriads  might  be  rescued  from  their  monstrous  and 
degrading  superstitions,  and  from  those  hideous  incarnations  of  lust,  treachery,  and 
craelty,  miscalled  religions,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  undisguised  expression  in  the 
recent  enormities,  and  that  they  might  be  brought  under  the  benign  sway  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  for  time  and  for  eternity  1    How  have  we  discharged  this  obligation, 
I  say  not  as  a  Government — for  the  most  enlightened  men  asked  nothing  more  from 
the  Government  than  to  give  them  scope,  and  not  to  counteract  their  labours — but 
as  a  Christian  nation  broken  up  into  Christian  Churches?    Does  not  the  miserable 
iiupply  of  missionaries  in  the  field,  and  the  comparatively  scanty  interest  taken  in 
their  operations,  answer  the  question  ?    From  our  own  denomination,  we  have  not 
one  missionary  there ;  and  those  of  other  Churches,  however  numerous  in  compari- 
son of  past  deficiencies,  are  but  a  scantling  to  the  milUons  of  India  among  whom 
tbey  are  scattered.    Nor  is  there  any  excuse  in  the  want  of  success ;  for  the  work 
has  been  greatly  blessed  m  proportion  to  the  agencies  employed ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  had  Britain  done  its  duty,  the  native  population  that  were  Chris- 
tian might  have  been  a  powerful  help  to  us  in  this  time  of  trouble.     It  is  amazing 
that  any  one  should  oppose  missions  in  India  for  the  sake  of  British  rule  in  India. 
We  have  seen  what  we  have  made  by  flattering  and  fawning  on  the  Brahmin  power, 
and  by  afiecting  to  respect — even  stooping  to  patronize — the  native  religions,  wlule 
the  natives  expected  nothing  from  us  but  to  act  out  our  own.    How  could  a  revolt 
have  arisen,  had  our  army  been  only  partially  Christianized ;  and  would  not  this 
have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  India  at  large  been  brought  under  the 
Oospel,  to  the  degree  it  ought  to  have  been  at  this  day?     It  cannot  be  expected 
that  men  of  the  world,  who  despise  religion  at  home,  should  do  other  than  deride 
our  missions  abroad,  and  fasten  on  them  charges  plainly  groundless ;  but  Christians 
will  mourn,  in  this  hour  of  distress,  that  they  have  left  India  so  much  in  the  hands 
of  Satan,  and  that,  as  a  just  punishment,  his  ascendency  is  made  visible  in  forms  the 
most  fiend-like  and  appalling !    Alas !  should  we  lose  India  now,  what  monument 
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irDl  remain  of  our  splendid  opportunities  as  a  Christian  nation  ?  The  tombs  of  a 
feir  missionaries,  the  ruins  of  a  few  schools  and  churches ;  while  the  solemn  finger  of 
God  will  write  on  the  pag^e  of  history  the  more  awfiil  memorial,  ''  Thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting  I" 

3.  I  will  only  mention,  very  briefly,  another  cause  of  humiliation,  which  touches 
us  not  merely  as  British  Christians,  but  as  men,  the  horrible  atrocities  committed  hy 
the  insurgents, — The  recital  of  them,  which  cannot  be  attempted  here,  is  fitted  to 
excite  the  utmost  horror,  indignation,  and  di^ust,  and  also  the  irrepressible  desire, 
which  Christianity  does  not  forbid,  that  condign  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on 
such  monsters  in  human  guise.  But  even  here  there  is  room  for  humiliation:  fur 
are  they  not  men — ^men  who  carry  out  to  a  more  frightful  degree  that  deprayitj 
which  is  in  us  all,  and  which  in  our  hearts,  under  similar  circumstances,  might  have 
produced  the  same  dismal  workings  and  results?  False  religion,  in  its  savage 
moods,  is  not  a  thing  for  Christians  merely  to  be  angry  with,  or  to  pity,  or  to  punish. 
It  should  humble  us  before  God,  as  the  shame  and  sin  of  our  common  nature,  that 
it  can  sink  so  low.  It  should  humble  us,  too,  that  we  have  done  so  little  to  elevate 
that  nature  in  India  and  elsewhere  by  the  Gospel.  It  should  humble  us,  that  we 
have  ever  entertained  the  wish,  as  a  professedly  Christian  people,  to  leave  this  mass 
of  unredeemed  wickedness,  this  hell  covered  over  with  a  tbm  disguise,  unmolested  in 
our  dominions,  and  quietly,  for  our  own  purposes,  to  walk  up  and  down  upon  its 
surface,  without  any  attempt  to  turn  it  into  a  heaven. 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  call  to  humiliation,  I  now  briefly  mention  some  causes 
of  thanhgiving  in  connection  with  these  events. — The  apostle  tells  us  **  in  every- 
thing to  give  thanks ;"  and  this  is  no  exception.  We  must  give  thanks  that  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  have  escaped  massacre— » some  in  the  most  wonderful  man- 
ner. We  must  give  thanks  that  this  dreadful  outbreak  has  not  come  upon  us  in  the 
midst  of  other  wars,  but  only  when  they  were  ended.  We  must  give  thanks  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  soldiers  have  remained  faithful,  as,  with  the  general  neutrality 
(to  say  the  least)  of  the  Hindoo  people,  and  the  attachment  of  the  native  princes,  to 
hold  out  the  reasonable  hope  of  a  successful  termination  to  the  contest.  We  must 
give  thanks  also  for  the  wisdom  and  firmness  with  which  our  countrymen  have  so 
nobly  discharged  their  duty  in  most  trying  circumstances,  and  for  the  frequent 
references  of  a  religious  character  in  their  published  letters,  showing  that  our  Indian 
army  has  its  own  proportion  of  pious  and  devout  men.  We  must  give  thanks  for 
the  unity  of  feeling  which  prevails  at  home,  and  which  makes  our  retention  of  India, 
which,  humanly  speaking,  appears  unspeakably  the  greatest  good  that  can  befall  it, 
BO  much  more  certain.  And  one  thing  is  an  especial  source  of  thankfulness  to  everj 
Christian  mind,  that  no  person  of  the  slightest  weight  or  influence,  indeed  hard!/ 
any  person  at  all,  blames  the  missionaries  of  the  Christian  Church  for  this  outbreak, 
or  proposes  to  interrupt  their  labours.  Blame  may  be  cast  justly  or  unjustly  upon 
the  Government,  or  officials  under  it,  for  unwise  intermeddling  in  missionary  enter- 
prise, a  point  on  which  I  do  not  think  there  are  materials  yet  for  any  decided 
opinion ;  but  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  missionaries  of  all  Christian 
societies  have  been  in  their  place,  and  have  only  been  doing  their  duty ;  and  where- 
as, when,  some  fifty  yefurs  ago,  a  mutiny,  dangerous  of  its  kind,  but  slight  in  com- 
parison of  this,  arose  at  Vellore,  a  cry  was  raised  by  irreligious  men,  some  of  them 
in  high  places,  that  every  missionary  should  be  turned  out  of  India,  it  is  now  con- 
ceded by  all,  that  if  we  keep  India,  we  keep  it  for  the  missionary  as  well  as  for  the 
soldier  and  the  merchant,  and  that  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Gospel,  which  in- 
deed, as  if  expressly  to  disprove  the  insinuated  connection  between  missions  and 
mutiny,  has  been  greatest  where  the  revolt  has  not  spread  at  all,  is  not  to  be  hin- 
dered. This  is  a  matter  of  devout  thankfulness,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  hope,  not  onlj 
ibr  India,  but  for  Britain.  Had  there  been  an  unworthy  panic  on  this  score,  and  a 
general  outcry  against  missions,  as  most  unquestionably  there  would  have  been  hidf 
a  century  ago,  it  would,  I  fear,  have  been  a  sign  that  God  had  no  more  work  in  India 
for  us  to  do,  and  that  as  we  would  not  keep  it  for  Him,  we  should  not  hold  it  anj 
longer  for  ourselves! 
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CITY  LIFE  IN  ITS  FAVOURABLE  ASPECTS.* 

This  earth's  earliest  city  was  built  bj  a  murderer.  Its  foundations,  I  may  say^  were 
laid  in  blood.  Enoch  was  its  name ;  Cain  was  its  founder.  Those  who,  living  far 
from  the  din  and  bustle  of  cities,  read  with  a  wonder  that  grows  into  horror,  the  dark 
record  of  their  courts  and  crimes  ;  those,  who  see  in  the  effect  of  their  murky  air  on 
drooping  flower,  and  sickly  shrub,  and  stunted  tree,  only  an  emblem  of  their  wither- 
ing influence  on  the  fairest  human  virtues  ;  those  simple  cottagers,  who,  tremblingly 
alive  to  their  danger,  have  seen  a  virtuous  son  or  daughter  leave  home  for  the  distant 
citj,  and  have  received  her  back  from  a  Magdalene,  or  him  from  a  prison,  to  expire 
in  the  arms  of  forgiving,  but  broken-hearted  affection — they  may  fancy  that  the  curse 
of  the  first  murderer  and  their  first  founder  hangs  over  earth's  cities — dark  and 
lowering,  as  their  cloud  of  smoke. 

We  can  excuse  them  for  thinking  so.  Great  cities  many  have  foimd  to  be  great 
curses.  It  had  been  well  for  many  an  honest  lad  and  unsuspecting  country  girl,  that 
hopes  of  higher  wages  and  opportunities  of  fortune — that  the  gay  attire,  and  polished 
tongue,  and  gilded  story  of  some  old  acc[uaintance,  had  never  turned  their  steps 
cityward,  nor  lured  them  away  from  the  .rude  simplicity  but  safety  of  their  rustic 
home.  Many  a  foot  that  once  lightly  pressed  the  heather  or  brushed  the  dewy 
grass,  has  wearily  trodden  in  darkness  and  guilt  and  remorse  these  city  pavements. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  many  that  they  had  never  exchanged  the  starry  skies  for  the 
lamps  of  the  town,  nor  had  left  their  lonely  glens,  or  quiet  hamlets,  or  solitary  shores, 
for  the  throng  and  roar  of  our  streets — well  for  them  that  they  had  heard  no  roar 
but  the  rivers,  whose  winter  flood  it  had  been  safer  t€  breast ;  no  roar  but  ocean^s, 
whose  stormiest  waves  it  had  been  safer  to  ride,  than  encounter  the  flood  of  city 
temptations,  which  has  wrecked  their  virtue  and  swept  them  into  ruin. 

Yet  I  bless  God  for  cities.  I  recognise  a  wise  and  gracious  providence  in  their 
existence.  The  world  had  not  been  what  it  is  without  theoL  The  disciples  were 
commanded  to  ^^  begin  at  Jerusalem,"  and  Paul  threw  himself  into  the  cities  of  the 
ancient  world,  as  offering  the  most  commanding  positions, of  iniluence.  Cities  have 
been  as  lamps  of  light  along  the  pathway  of  humanity  and  Teligion.  Within  them 
science  has  given  birth  to  her  noblest  discoveries.  Behind  their  walls  freedom  has 
fought  her  noblest  battles.  They  have  stood  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  like  great 
breakwaters,  rolling  back  or  turning  aside  the  swellii)g  tide  of  oppression.  Cities, 
indeed,  have  been  the  cradles  of  human  liberty.  Tbey  have  been  the  radiatii^,  active 
centres  of  almost  all  church  and  state  reformation.  Having  therefore  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  regard  our  cities  as  corresponding  to  the  excrescences  of  a  tree  or  the 
tumours  of  disease,  and  would  raze  them  to  the  ground,  I  bless  God  for  cities.  And 
before  addressing  you  on  their  evils,  I  will  advert  to  some  of  their  advantages. 

First,  Tht  highest  humanity  is  developed  in  cities. 

Somehow  or  other,  amid  their  crowding  and  confinement,  the  human  mind  finds 
its  fullest,  freest  expansion.  Unlike  the  dwarfed  and  dusty  plants  which  stand  in 
our  city  gardens,  languishing,  like  exiles,  for  the  purer  air  and  freer  sunshine  that 
tiss  their  fellows  far  away  in  flowery  field  and  green  woodland,  on  sunny  banks  and 
breezy  hills,  man  reaches  his  highest  condition  amid  the  social  influences  of  the 
irowded  city.  His  intellect  receives  its  brightest  polish  where  gold  and  silver  lose 
theirs — tarnished  by  the  searching  smoke  and  foul  vapours  of  city  air.  The  finest 
lowers  of  genius  have  grown  in  an  atmosphere  where  those  of  nature  are  prone  to 
Iroop,  and  difficult  to  bring  to  maturity.  The  mental  powers  acquire  their  full 
robustness,  where  the  cheek  loses  its  ruddy  hue,  and  the  limbs  their  elastic  step,  and 
)ale  thought  sits  on  manly  brows,  and  where  the  watchman,  as  he  walks  his  rounds, 
iees  the  student's  lamp  burning  far  into  the  silent  night.  And  as  aerolites — those 
(hooting  stars  which,  like  a  good  man  on  his  path  in  life,  leave  a  train  of  glory  be- 
lind  them  on  the  dusky  sky — are  supposed  to  .catch  fire  by  the  rapidity  of  their 
notion,  as  they  rush  through  the  higher  regions  of  our  atmosphere,  so  the  mind  of 
nan  fires,  bums,  shines,  acquires  its  most  dazzling  brilliancy,  by  the  very  rapidity  of 
^tion  into  which  it  is  thrown  amid  the  bustle  and  excitements  of  city  life. 

•  From  "  The  City,  its  Sins  and  Sorrows,"  by  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D» 
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Second,  The  highest  piety  is  developed  in  cities. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  active  tradesmen,  tlie  most  Tigorous  labourers,  the 
most  intelligent  artizans,  the  most  enterprising  merchants,  are  to  be  found  in  cities. 
And  if— just  as  in  those  countries  where  tropical  suns  and  the  same  skies  ripen  the 
sweetest  fruits  and  deadliest  poisons — you  find  in  the  citj  the  most  daring  and  actWe 
wickedness,  you  find  there  also — ^boldly  confronting  it — ^the  most  active,  diligent, 
zealous,  warm-hearted,  self-denying,  and  devoted  Christians.  No  blame  to  tbe 
country  for  that.  Christians  are  like  soldiei-s— it  is  easier  fighting  in  tbe  regiment, 
when  the  men  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  than  standing  alone  to  maintain  some 
solitary  outpost.  Christians,  to  use  a  familiar  figure,  are  like  coals,  or  firebrands- 
they  bum  brightest  when  gathered  into  heaps.  Christians  are  like  trees— they  grow 
the  tallest  where  they  stand  together;  running  no  small  chance  of  becoming  dwitffed, 
stunted,  gnarled,  and  bark-bound,  if,  like  a  solitary  tree,  they  grow  alone.  You 
never  yet  saw  a  tall  and  tapering  mast  which,  catching  the  winds  of  heaven  in  its  out- 
spread wings,  impelled  the  g^lant  ship  on  through  the  sea,  and  over  the  rolling  bil- 
lows, but  its  home  had  been  the  forest — ^there,  with  its  foot  planted  upon  the  Nor- 
wegian rode,  it  grew  amid  neighbours  that  drew  up  each  other  to  the  skies.  So  is 
it  with  piety.  The  Christian  power  that  has  moved  a  sluggish  world  on,  the  Chris- 
tian benevolence  and  energy  that  have  changed  the  face  of  society,  the  Christi&n 
zeal  that  has  gone  forth,  burning  to  win  nations  and  kingdoms  for  Jesus,  hare,  in 
most  instances,  been  born  and  nursed  in  cities.  To  the  active  life  and  constant  in- 
tercourse which  belong  peculiarly  to  them,  religion  has  owed  her  highest  polish,  and 
that  freedom  from  peculiarities  and  corners,  which  the  stones  of  the  sea-beach  ac- 
quire by  being  rolled  against  each  other  in  the  swell  and  surf  of  daily  tides. 

In  rural  districts,  with  all  their  natural  and  ever  fresh  charms,  a  good  man  often 
finds  a  weary  loneliness;  and  where  fields,  and  hills,  and  long  miles  separate  him  to 
church  and  Christian  neighbours,  it  needs  an  extraordinary  measure  of  tbe  grace  of 
God  to  make  his  life  of  comparative  isolation  *<  a  solitude  sweetened."  Give  me  the 
city  with  Christian  neighbours  at  my  door,  and  daily  intercourse  with  genial  and 
congenial  spirits.  If  I  fall,  I  have  them  there  that  will  help  me  up;  if  I  flag,  I  bare 
them  there  that  will  help  me  on ;  if  two  are  betteif  than  one,  twenty  are  better  than 
two ;  and  with  such  opportunities  of  Christian  fellowship  as  the  city  only  affords,  my 
circumstances  there  are  much  more  allied  to  those  of  the  saints  in  glory,  than  bis, 
whose  lot  is  cast  amid  the  quiet  but  scattered  homes  of  rural  scenes.  He  has  ofl«n 
to  pursue  his  journey  through  the  desert — so  far  as  human  intercourse  is  concerned, 
all  but  alone — a  solitary  pilgiim  to  Canaan.  Manifold  as  are  their  evils,  their  temp- 
tations, and  their  snares,  it  is  only  in  cities  that  piety  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the 
truth,  **  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the  face  of  a  man  his  friend." 

Third,  The  highest  happiness  of  saints  is  found  in  city  life, 

Man  is  a  social  as  well  as  domestic  being.  His  arms  may  not,  but  his  heart  can 
embrace  more  than  a  family.  His  nature  is  social.  His  rdigion  is  social.  And  as 
the  earth's  loftiest  peaks  rise  not  in  their  snows  on  some  isolated  hill  that  stands  W 
a  lonely  pyramid  on  the  level  plain,  but  where  the  mountains,  as  in  the  Alps,  or 
Andes,  or  Himalayan  range,  are  grouped  and  massed  together,  so  the  saint's  mo&t 
heavenly  happiness  is  not  attained  in  solitude,  nor  even  amid  domestic  scenes,  bnt 
where  religious  life  exists  in  its  social  character.  It  was  for  a  wider  than  a  familj 
circle  Jesus  taught  us  the  prayer,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  How  sweetlr 
these  words  sound,  when  they  rise  in  morning  or  evening  orisons  from  a  lovin? 
family !  How  impressive  that  prayer  appears  when,  beneath  tbe  roof  of  some  nobie 
temple,  a  great  congregation,  embracing  sovereign  and  subjects,  titled  peer  and 
humble  peasant,  rich  and  poor,  the  lowly  and  the  lofty — all  on  their  knees,  andvitli 
one  voice  uttering  the  words — acknowledge  in  men  a  common  brotherhood,  and  in 
God  a  common  Father!  And  yet  that  sublime  invocation,  "  Our  Father vhicfa art 
in  heaven,"  shall  never  be  offered  in  its  full  sublimity  till  the  swarthy  N^o,andtie 
roving  Indian,  and  the  wandering  Tartar,  and  the  homeless  Jew,  and  all  the  pale  ^ 
dark- faced  tribes  of  men,  send  it  up  swelling  to  the  ear  of  God,  like  the  ^^^r. 
many  waters  and  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderiugs.  Then  sh^  a  free  and  ^ 
world  know  the  tenderness,  the  breadth,  and  the  length  of  the  expression,  '^  tnir 
Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

In  presenting  heaven  itself  to  us  under  the  emblem  of  a  city,  the  Bible  hesto^ 
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the  palm,  and  pronounces  the  highest  possible  eulog^ium  on  city  life.  "  There  are 
many  mansions,"  says  our  Lord,  "  in  My  Father's  house.'*  "  And  I/'  says  John, 
"  saw  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared 
as  a  bride  adorned  for  hec  husband.  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,  say- 
ing, Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  With  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and 
they  shall  be  His  people,  and  God  Himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God." 
Again  he  says : — ^^  He  carried  me  away  in  the  Spirit  to  a  great  and  high  mountain, 
and  showed  me  that  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven  from 
God,  having  the  glory  of  God :  and  her  light  was  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious, 
even  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal ;  and  had  a  wall  great  and  high,  and  had 
twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels."  "  And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve 
pearls ;  every  several  gate  was  of  one  pearl :  And  the  street  of  the  city  was  pure 
gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass.  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein :  for  tbe  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun, 
neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it :  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it;,  and  the  Lamb 
is  the  light  thereof."  Again  he  says  : — "  After  these  things  I  heard  a  great  voice 
of  much  people  in  heaven,  saying.  Halleluiah,  salvation  and  glory  aiid  honour  and 
power  unto  the  Lord  our  God.  And  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  many  thunderings,  say- 
ing, Halleluiah,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth ;  let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice, 
and  give  honour  to  Him,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Xamb  is  come,  and  His  wife  hath 
made  herself  ready." 

May  we.  all  get  an  invitation  to  these  royal  nuptials!  Crowned  and  robed  in 
white,  may  we  all  be  found  in  the  train  of  Christ's  heavenly  bride!  By  virtue  of  the 
new  birth  may  we  all  be  freemen  of  a  city  never  built  with  hands,  nor  hoary  with 
the  years  of  time — a  city,  whose  inhabitants  no  census  has  numbered — a  city, 
through  whose  streets  rush  no  tides  of  business,  nor  nodding  hearse  creeps  slowly 
with  its  burden  to  the  tomb — a  city  without  griefs  or  graves,  without  sins  or  sor- 
rows, without  births  or  burials,  without  marriages  or  mournings — a  city,  which 
glories  in  having  Jesus  for  its  King,  angels  for  its  guards,  saints  for  its  citizens ; 
whose  walls  are  Salvation,  and  whose  gates  are  Praise.  • 


€)^t  §[tfintt. 


CLASfllO  GRACES,  OS  BIBLB  GSACB? 

Thb  most  polished  Englishman  of  the  last 
centnry  was  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  High-born  and 
well-bred,  clever,  eloquent  and  witty,  and 
endowed  wilJi  a  large  amount  of  natural 
amenity,  he  was  bent  on  distinction.  To 
dazzle  his  contemporaries  was  the  business 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  who  made  his 
own  model.  From  the  speeches  of  Cicero, 
from  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  from  the 
saloons  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  he  gleaned 
the  several  ingredients  of  classic  grace  and 
modem  refinement,  and  sought  to  combine 
them  in  the  courtier,  the  statesman,  and 
orator.  He  had  no  God.  In  the  shrine 
where  the  Most  High  should  be,  there  was 
a  dim  outline,  which  looked  very  like  a 
colossal  Stanhope  carrying  a  young  Ches- 
terfield in  its  arms  ;  but,  unless  this  mix'- 
ture  of  self-idolatiT  and  son-worship  de- 
serve the  name,  there  was  no  religion  in 
the  man.  He  had  his  reward.  At  a  levee, 
VOL.  I.  KO.  X.,  KBW  SEBIES. 


or  in  a  drawing-room,  he  moved  <*the 
admired  of  all  admirers.'*  Few  made  such 
formidable  speeches  in  Parliament.  None 
uttered  so  many  brilliant  sayings  in  society. 
He  got  ribbons,  plaudits,  diplomatic  ap- 
pointments, the  smiles  of  the  fair,  the  envy 
of  the  peers  —  everything  eicept- true 
human  affection — everything  except  the 
approbation  of  God.  Should  any  one  wish 
to  repeat  the  man,  the  mould  is  still  ex- 
tant. It  will  be  found  in  Lord  Chester- 
field's ** Letters  to  his  Son;"  a  book  of 
which  our  great  moralist  said,  in  effect, 
that  *4t  inculcates  the  morals  of  a  profli- 
gate, with  the  manners  of  a  dancing  mas- 
ter." But  before  taking  more  trouble,  it 
is  well  to  know  the  result.  At  the  close, 
he  confessed  that  his  life  hnd  been  as  joy- 
less, as  it  had  been  selfish  and  hollow :  *^  I 
have  recently  read  Solomon  with  a  kind 
of  sympathetic  feeling.  I  have  been  as 
wicked  and  as  vain,  though  not  as  wise  as 
he ;  but  now  I  am  old  enough  to  feel  the 
truth  of  his  reflection,  '  All  is  vanity  and 
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vexation  of  spirit.***  Reparteea  sparkled 
on  his  dying  lips,  bnt  all  was  dreaij  with- 
in, all  was  darkness  a-head.  The  fame 
for  which  he  lived,  expired  before  himself; 
and  now  trath  declines  to  write  his  epi- 
taph, and  yirtne  has  no  garlands  for  his 
grare. 

Look  again. 

Still  a  boy,  while  this  old  worldling  lay 
dying,  William  Wilberforce  soon  grew  np, 
and  the  grace  of  Grod  made  him  a  Chris- 
tian. That  is,  it  taught  him  to  live  not  to 
himself,  bnt  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  tanght 
him  to  worship.  It  showed  him  that  he 
was  not  his  own  proprietor ;  that  he  had 
no  right  to  make  his  own  enjoyment  his 
chief  pursnit ;  And  that  he  must  pnt  all  his 
faculties  at  prod's  disposal.  In  the  Bible 
he  found  the  niodel  on  which  God  would 
have  him  form  his  character.  He  studied 
it.  He  prayed  over  it.  He  watched  him- 
self, and  struggled  with  his  evil  tendencies. 
Grod's  Spirit  strengthened  him,  and  gave 
him  wonderful  self-conquest.  Ketaining 
all  his  natural  elasticity,  his  wit,  his  bright 
fancy,  his  melodious  voice  and  fluent 
speech,  his  random  hilarity  was  exchanged 
for  conscientious  kindness,  and  all  his  gifts 
of  mind  and  station  were  laid  devoutly  at 
the  feet  of  his  Redeemer.  With  his  pen 
he  expounded  to  the  highest  classes  that 
system  of  vital  piety  which  Whitfield  and 
Wesley  had  already  preached  to  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  carrying  it  to  the  dinner  tables 
of  Clapham,  and  the  evening  assemblies  of 
Piccadilly,  many  who  fancied  religion  too 
severe  in  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Forteous 
or  the  strictures  of  Hannah  More,  con- 
fessed to  its  loveliness  in  the  life  of  Mr 
Wilberforce.  Then,  in  his  public  career, 
keeping  himself  on  purpose  '^  pure,"  avoid- 
ing office,  never  using  for  personal  ends 
the  vast  ascendency  over  others  which  his 
fascinating  goodness  gave  him  any  more 
than  the  prestige  of  his  mighty  Yorkshire 
constituency  —  alike  on  the  floor  of  St 
Stephen's  and  on  the  platform  of  Free- 
mason's Tavern — ^he  consecrated  to  eveiy 
humane  and  Christian  cause  '^  a  persuasive 
and  pathetic  eloquence,  chastened  by  a 
pure  taste,  varied  by  extensive  information, 
enriched  by  classical  allusion,  and  some- 
times (elevated  by  the  more  sublime  topics 
of  Holy  Writ)  the  thoughts  and  the  spirit 

*  That  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire.' " 

How  much  the  individual  advocacy  of 
one  so  loved  and  honoured  effected  for 
Missionary  and  Bible  Societies,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell ;  but  it  is  hardly  metar- 
phor  to  say  that  Africa  wept  when  he  died. 
His  country  will  never  forget  him ;  for 
although  poets,  warriors,  and  statesmen  in 
numbers  repose  under  the  roof  of  the 
Abbey,  England  xecognises  no  originality 


more  illustrions,  no  heroism  more  patriotic, 
than  his,  who  led  the  campugn  of  htmanitT 
so  long,  and  who  achieved  ^e  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade. 

Chesterfieid  modelled  his  life  after  the  clot- 
sics — Wilberforce  after  the  Bible:  WM 
is  the  best? — Mev.  Dr  Hamilton. 


IXFOBTANCE  OF  HAVING  A  NOBLE  AIK. 

It  is  highly  conducive  to  a  manlj  firm* 
ness,  that  the  interests  in  which  it  is  ex- 
erted should  be  of  a  dignified  order,  so  as 
to  give  the  passions  an  ample  scope,  and  a 
noble  object.  The  degradation  they  suffer 
in  being  devoted  to  mean  and  trivial  ]mr- 
suits  (often  perceived  to  be  snch  in  spite 
of  every  fallacy  of  the  imagioatioii),  would 
in  general,  I  should  think,  also  debiliute 
their  energy,  and  therefore  preclude 
strength  of  character,  to  which  nothing 
can  be  more  adverse  than  to  have  the  fire 
of  the  passions  damped  by  the  mortifica- 
tion of  feeling  contempt  for  the  object,  as 
often  as  its  meanness  is  betrayed  bj 
failure  of  the  delusion  Which  inyestsit.— 
Foster, 


USES  OF  PLURALITT  OF  GOSPEL 
NABBATIVES. 

«  The  mind  of  Christ  is  Divine.  The  HoIt 
Spirit,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  knew 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  Christ.  And 
Holy  Scripture  was  not  written  to  tell  us 
merely  that  which  Christ  taught  by  means 
of  words,  which  are  human  coinage,  bnt 
what  was  in  the  inner  treasury  of  wisdom 
of  Him  who  is  Divine.  Jf  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  given  us  but  one  verbal  acconnt  of 
Christ's  sayings,  He  would  have  given  a 
far  less  clear  view  of  Christ's  mind  than 
we  now  possess.  This  arises,  not  from 
any  imperfection  in  the  working  of  the 
Spirit,  but  from  oiar  imperfection,  and 
from  that  of  the  instrument  to  bensedbr 
the  Spirit  for  the  conveyance  of  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ's  mind  to  us,— namely. 
human  language.  He  has  given  to  as  i 
fuller  knowledge  of  that  mind,  hy  pi«est- 
ing  its  sense  to  us  in  different  points  of  riev; 
just  as  a  painter  gives  us  a  clearer  id(* 
of  a  human  countenance  or  a  landseijA 
by  representing  it  to  us  from  different  ade* 
....  For  example,  if  we  had  hot  ob« 
account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lores 
Supper,  we  should  have  a  far  less  «f  ' 
plete  notion  of  what  was  in  the  Di^i"* 
mind  of  Him  who  instituted  it,  than« 
have  now,  by  reason  of  the  varieties « 
expression  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  f*" 
presents  in  the  seveial  Gospels  the  V^ 
thoughts  whiehwere  in  the  mind  of  ^ 
at  its  iastitutioii."— ITowMrt*'*  ^^ 
TestamexU. 
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IMPOSTAMCB  OF  INFANt  TBAININO. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  man's  life  forms 
an  all-essential  period  in  his  development ; 
bat  the  earlier  half  of  this  period  is  far 
more  yalnable  than  the  latter.    It  comes 
not  within  the  compass   of  the  present 
occasion  to  treat  of  the  management  of 
infancy;   I  cannot,  however,  forego  the 
opportunity  of  remarking  that  any  one 
who   shall    carefully  study  the  physical 
laws  which  govern  the  growth  of  organs, 
will  feel  convinced  that  the  first  five  years 
of  the  human  being's  existence    are    of 
8ach  vast  moment,  that  his  mental  and 
bodily  health  ,in  after  life  must,  in  a  very 
great  measure,  depend  npon  the  treatment 
received  during  that  early  season ;   and 
yet,  perhaps,  there  is  no  part  of  education 
so  terribly  neglected— so  fearfully  misun- 
derstood— as  the  mental  and  bodily  training 
of  infancy .  The  mental  training  of  a  speech- 
less babe  may  seem  a  paradox;  but  it 
ceases  to  appear  so  when  we  consider  that 
ideas  enter  the  mind  through  the  ear,  and 
through  the  eye,  and  through  other  organs 
of  the  senses,  and  that  every  idea  has  its 
particular  effect  npon  the  tender,  growing 
brain.  "  Infancy,"  says  the  learned  Bichat, 
^  is  the  age  of  sensation :  as  everything  is 
new  to  the  infant,  everything  attracts  its 
eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  etc. :  that  which  to  us 
is  an  object  of  indifference,  is  to  it  a  source 
of  pleasure,"  or  the  contrary.    "  During 
childhood,"  as  Dr  Brigham  observes,  "the 
brain  is  *  very  soft,'  and  it  is  supplied  with 
more  blood  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  at 
any  subsequent  period :  it  then  grows  most 
rapidly,  and  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
organ :  its  weight  is  nearly  doubled  at  the 
end  of  the  first  six  months."    Now,  how 
is  it,  let  ns  ask,  that  the  weight  of  the 
brain  "  is  nearly  doubled  at.the  end  of  the 
first  six  months?"  and  why  is  the  brain 
during  infancy  "  supplied  with  more  blood, 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  at  any  sub- 
sequent period?"     We  learn  from  phy- 
siology that  "  new  matter  is  not  deposited 
before  the  removal  of  the  old" — that  no 
growth  whatever  can  take  place  in  the 
animal  economy  without  previous  disor- 
ganizattion.    This  rapid  increase,  then,  is 
occasioned  Jby  sensations,  either  pleasurable 
or  the  contrary,  acting  npon  the  brain, 
through  the  medium  of  the  eyes,  ears, 
nostrils,  skin,  palate,  stomach,  etc. ;  and  the 
extra  supply  of  blood  is  in  order  to  re- 
create in  greater  volume  than  before  what- 
ever eelebral  substance  has,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  exercise,  been  transformed 
during  congenial  or   unoong^ial  sensa- 
tions.   Clearly,  therefore,  while  the  bud- 
ding brain  is  being  so  rapidly  developed, 
great  pains  ought  to  be   taken   that  it 
should  be  only  affected  agreeably,  and 


never  very  powerfully  affected,  at  that 
tender  period.  With  every  infantine  emo- 
tion—whether of  joy  or  of  sorrow — seeds 
are  being  sown  in  the  young  mind  to  bring 
forth  good  or  evil  fruits  at  an  after  season. 
—Hoplei^s  Lecture  on  Education, 


VERBAL  INSPIRATION. 

"  Much  has  been  written  in  modem  times 
on  what  is  commonly  called,  though  per^ 
haps  not  very  correctly,  verbal  inspiraiion. 
Words  are  symbols  of  things.  The  words 
of  Scripture  are  the  instrument  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
things  of  God  to  the  mind  of  man.  And, 
in  order  that  the  things  of  God  may  be 
rightly  conveyed  to  the  human  mind,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  verbal  symbols  should 
correctly  represent,  as  far  as  human  lan- 
guage can  represent,  what  is  in  the  Divine 
Mind.  And  if  we  say  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  were  not  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
their  use  of  words,  we  do  in  fact  deny  their 
inspiration.  How  far  this  control  and 
direction  extended,  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  attempt  to  define.  St  Paul  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  Tertius 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  they 
wrote  the  same  thing,  but  not  in  the  same 
way.  Tertius  was  not  inspired — St  Paul 
was.  Tertius  wrote  as  a  mechanical  in- 
strument in  the  hand  'of  a  man ;  St  Paul 
wrote  as  a  free  agent  in  the  hand  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  St  Paul  affirms  that 
the  words  which  he  writes  in  his  Epistles, 
are  'not  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth.'  St'Paul,  therefore,  we  are  sure, 
was  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  his  words  as  well  as  thoughts,  in  the 
letter  as  well  as  in  the  substance  of  what 
he  wrote  for  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  in  that  which  was  received  as 
Canonical  Scripture  by  her,  to  whom 
Christ  promised  His  own  presence,  and 
that  of  the  Holy  Qhoat "—Wordsworth's 
Greek  Testament. 


A  DIFFERENT  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

A  TRAVELLER,  as  he  passed  through  a 
large  and  thick  wood,  saw  a  part  of  a  huge 
oak,  which  appeared  mis-shapened,  and 
also  seemed  to  spoil  the  scenery. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "I  was  the  owner  of  this 
forest,  I  would  cut  down  that  tree." 

But  when  he  had  ascended  the  hill,  and 
taken  a  full  view  of  the  forest,  this  samo 
tree  appeared  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
whole  landscape. 

''How  erroneously,"  said  he,  "I  have 
judged  while  'I  saw  only  in  part.' " 

This  simple  incident  illustrates  well  and 
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fltrikingljr  the  plans  of  God.  Our  TiBion 
here  is  circumscribed  and  narrow.  *'  We 
see  only  in  port."  Many  a  dispensation 
appears  to  us  like  the  huge  oak  in  the 
.landscape  when  the  trariller  got  the  first 
glimpse  of  it.  But  when  we  shall  gave 
with  perfect  vision,  when  we  shall  behold 
the  dealings  of  God  from  the  high  vantage 
ground  of  eternity,  we  shall  discover  the 
harmony  and  proportion  of  all  things,  and 
acknowledge  with  wonder  and  admiration 
the  perfect  synunetry,  beauty,  and  grandeur 
of  God*s  great  moral  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment of  His  creatures  and  the  universe. 


COMHOK  FAULTS  IN  PUBLIC  8PEAKINO. 

Faults  in  delivery  may  be  classed  un- 
der three  heads,  as  they  render  the  delivery 
inaudible  or  not  intelligible,  disagreeable, 
or  injurioas  to  the  speaker. 

A  person  may  be  imxucHbk',  because  his 
voice  is  naturally  weak  and  untunable,  the 
organs  not  having  sufScient  tone.  But 
practice,  judiciously  used,  will  indefinitely 
strengthen  the  voice,  and  render  it 
^exible,  and  readily  capable  of  expressing, 
both  naturally  and  smoothly,  every  variety 
of  sentiment.  Loudness  and  force  do 
indeed  render  the  voice  audible;  bat  it 
may  not,  on  that  account,  be  intelligible. 
Whereas  distinct  articulation,  especisdly  of 
the  consonants^  which  are  the  winga  of 
spoken  language,  will  make  the  weakest 
voice  heard  at  a  distance;  even  when  the 
speaker  addresses,  as  he  ought  to  do,  the 
most  distant  person  in  the  church.  But 
even  then,  if  you  lower  the  tone  and 
strength^  as  well  as  the  note  and  time  of  the 
last  word  or  two  in  a  sentence,  words  most 
important  are  inaudible,  and  perhaps  the 
whole  sentiment  is  lost,  and  the  hearer 
ceases  the  painfal  eifort  to  listen  to  such 
tantalizing  elocution.  .  «  .  . 

If  your  enunciation  is  audible,  and  in 
some  measure  intelligible,  it  may  be  dis' 
'  agreeahU.  For  instance,  you  will  adopt  an 
unpleasant  and  wearisome  drawl,  if  you 
dwell  on  the  vowels,  and  thereby  transfer 
to  speech  the  characteristic  of  song.  When 
you  do  not  readily  and  pleasantly  catch 
the  words  of  a  speaker,  you  will  generally 
find  that  he  «ings  his  vowels.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  he<cannot  do  justice  to  the 
consonants;  nor  can  he  rightly  make  pro- 
per emphasis  and  inflection.  .  «  .  .  Again, 
if  you  have  a  regular  chant  for  every  sen- 
tence, it  will  seldom  be  good  melody,  and 
will  not  always  last  you  out  in  a  long 
clause  or  sentence,  and  will  thus  produce 
pauses,  and  inflections,  inconsistent  with 
the  sense.  In  this  way,  and  by  itnnning 
up  the  voice  into  a  minor  key ;  by  a  meagre 
mincing,  or  a  pompons  mouthing,  with  the 
lips;  orhy  a  dull  monotone,  pblitecating 


all  accent  and  emphasis,  you  weaij  the 
hearer,  you  fail  to  give  to  good  English 
prose  the  melodious  flow  of  rhythm,  which, 
after  its  kind,  appertains  to  prose,  as  well 
as  to  poetry ;  and  the  elocntionaiy  in- 
terpretation of  the  sense  will  be  imper- 
fect  

Beware  also  of  other  faults,  which  msj 
occasion  real  injury  to  the  speaker.  The 
too  high  or  too  low  pitching  of  the  Toice 
will  be  as  injurioue  to  yourself,  as  either  is 
distressing  to  the  hearer.  The  one  endi 
in  a  squeak,  the  other  in  a  bark.  Both 
are  a  strain  on  the  throat,  or  on  the  longs. 
Both  are  inconsistent  with  those  moda- 
iations  and  inflections  of  the  voice,  which 
eall  different  miuscles  into  snccessire 
exercise,  and  so  weary  none,  while  all  con- 
tribute, in  their  turn,  to  melodious  nttei- 
ance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  excessive 
loudness,  and  of  preternatural  stress  and 
tension,  even  in  generally  gentle  utter- 
ance.— Eev,  J,  C.  i'ranks. 


TKB  FIB8T  APFBOACHES  TO  6BEAT  SIN. 

Thebb  are  few  sudden  transitions  either 
in  natural  or  in  spiritual  laws ;  the  pro- 
gress of  moral  depravity  is  generally  step 
by  step  down  an  easy  ladder;  and  thoogii 
the  letter  of  the  Divine  law  [the  Sixtii 
Commandment]  may  allude  to  the  last 
fatal  steps  only,  yet  the  spirit  of  it,  bon- 
ing in  every  page  of  Sacred  Scripture,  con- 
denms  alike  each  gradual  approach  to 
transgression.  It  were  well  that  we  re- 
membered this,  when,  protected  by  the 
happy  concurrence  of  outward  circam- 
stances,  by  the  inflaences  of  education,  of 
position,  and  of  natural  temperament,  we 
contrast  our  comparatively  unseared  con- 
sciences and  guiltless  nands  with  the 
wretched  victims  of  vice  and  crime.  But, 
as  regards  the  Sixth  Command,  we  ^onlii 
observe,  that  He  who  knew  the  heart  of 
man,  and  **  needed  not  that  any  shoold 
tell  Him,"  has  spoken  in  no  light  words  of 
that  anger  without  a  cause — that  essilj 
kindled  irritation,  which  revenges  itself  in 
a  sharp  unkindness  and  lengthened  cold- 
heartedness;  and  which,  if  it  claims  a  mst 
at  all,  ought  to  be  almost  more  ashanei! 
of  those  slight  grounds  it  builds  upon  th£i 
even  of  its  own  continuance.  The  religion^ 
whose  flrst  and  last  principle  is  love,  con- 
demns alike  unkindness  or  revenge ;  and 
all  the  various  shades  of  prejudice,  of 
bitterness,  and  want  of  charity,  seem 
elassed  together.  And,  after  all,  what  is 
it  makes  us  Are  np  at  the  least  afiront? 
Is  it  that  ocur  keen  senee  of  right  and 
wrong  is  shocked  at  any  want  of  the  suoe 
in  another  ?  Is  it  that  the  intense  kind- 
ness of  our  own  warm  hearts  is  craelly 
wo«nded  by  the  absence  of  a  like  aSefi- 
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Lionate  consideration  m  theirs  2  or  is  it  not 
lither,  in  a  hundred  cases,  the  selfishness 
ind  the  vanity  which  larks  within  that 
betrays  itself  in  anger  and  irritation  ? — 
Truth  Without  Prejudice, 


DOMESTIC  WASTE  AMONG  THE  POOR. 

^  To  say  the  truth,"  added  he,  *'  there  is-  n» 
nich  thing  now  ae  a  poor  nuaCs  wife"  What 
\  sentence  to  pronounce  on  the  homes  of 
England  I  The  admiration  with  whieh  one 
(fitnesses  the  energetic  and  intelligent 
iaboars  of  this  noble  race  of  men  is  turned 
:o  pity,  when  one  thinks  that  all  their 
irondrous  skill  and  industry  fails  to  secure 
:o  them  the  natural  object  and  merited  re- 
wrard  of  man's  toil — a  comfortable  home, 
and  a  decent  provision  for  old  age. 

Anybody  who  has  looked  nearly  into  the 
incomings  and  outgoings  of  the  working- 
classes  of  England,  and  has  had  an  oppor- 
.anityof  comparing  them  with  those  of 
France  or  Germany,  must  be  compelled  to 
idmit,  that  whatever  be  the^r  superiority  in 
)ther  respects,  as  administrators  of  the 
noney  provided  by  the  head  of  the  family^ 
English  women  of  the  lower  class  are  im- 
neasarably  behind  their  neighbours. — 
Here,  again,  I  can  do  no  more  than  assert, 
inless  I  had  space  for  an  expose  of  all  the 
letails  of  a  household  of  each  country.  I 
'an  only  say,  that  any  one  ^vho  has  ex- 
amined into  tlio>c  details  can  entertain  no 
ionbtthat  the  same  sum  of  money  goes 
wice  as  far  in  the  hands  of  a  ^French,  as 
Q  those  of  an  English  woman.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  conceive  the  gas^lage  and 
mprovidence  which  reigns  in  the  lowest 
English  households.  The  women  buy  im- 
)rovidently,  cook  improvidently,  and  dress 
mprovidently.  The  consequences  are^ 
vant,  debt,  disorder,  and  all  that  can  make 
I  man's  home  comfortless  and  irritating^ 
ake  from  him  all  hope  of  improvement  in 
lis  condition,  all  regard  for  so  useless  a 
)artner,  and  drive  him  to  the  ale-house.  •  I 
^as  told  the  other  day,  by  a  benevolent  and 
'nlightened  clergyman,  intimately  ac- 
IQainted  with  the  habits  and  condition  of 
he  poor  around  him,  that  he  knew  but 
wo  good  managers  among  the  labourers' 
fives  in  his  neighbourhood.  It  is  fright- 
(il  to  think  how  this  state  of  things  has 
ncreased,  and  is  increasing.  And,  in- 
deed, where  are  girls  to  leam  the  prin- 
ciples and  arts  of  housewifery  ?  Not  of 
mothers  who  possess  neither.  Not  at 
>chool8,  where  they  leam  to  talk  about 
•hiogg  which  they  cannot  understand,  and 
to  hear  vaguely  of  duties  which  they  are 
Qever  taught  to  practise.  And  when  at 
length  they  go  out  to  service,  and  might 
learn  from  the  more  thrifty  and  careful 
class  above  them,  the  time  is  over.  Habits. 


of  waste  and  negligence  are  fixed,  and  the 
only  effect  of  the  attempt  to  correct  these 
is,  to  make  them  hate  their  employers. 
Ausk  any  mistress  of  a  family  how  many 
maid-servants  she  has  had  whom  she  could 
conscientiously  recommend  a»  wives  to 
working  men.  Viewed  under  this  aspect, 
the  defects  in  the  education  of  girls  assume 
a  gravity  and  importance  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  exaggerate.  It  is  clear,  from 
the  domestic  discords  of  which  we  see  only 
the  extreme  cases  and  fiercest  results,  that 
the  women  of  the  working-class  have,  to 
an  afflicting  extent,  lost  the  respect  and 
affection  of  their  husbands.  And  what 
lasting  hold  has  a  woman  of  that  class  on 
the  affection  and  respect  of  her  husband, 
save  through  her  qualities  as  a  useful  help- 
mate ?  The  graces  and  accomplishments 
which  come  in  ai<d  of  declining  youth  and 
beauty  in  the  higher,  have  no  existence  for 
her.. — English  Churchman, 


MISSIOKART  PS0GBE8S. 

What  a  change  in  the  territorial  power  of 
Islam,  since  the  opening  of  the  missionary 
era  !  In  the  extreme  East,  its  most  gor- 
geous monarchy,  that  of  the  Mogul,  has 
passed  to  those  who  hold  the  Protestant 
form  of  Christianity ;  on  the  West,  Algeria, 
to  those  who  hold  the  Romish  *,  and  on 
the  North,  many  spacious  proviDces,  to 
those  who  hold  the  Greek ;  while  at  the 
centre  it  is  paralysed,  and  shows  life  only 
at  the  'African  and  Malay  extremities. 
Not  so  fierce,  but  much  more  wide-spread 
and  superstitious  than  the  creed  of  Arabia, 
were  the  two  of  India. — Buddhism  and 
Brahmanism.  Ceylon,  the  sacred  land  of 
the  former,  is  no  longer  a  safe  asylum  for 
it }  while  in  China  it  is  falling  into  decom- 
position, and  nowhere  making  advance. 
Brahmanism,  which  seemed  immoveably 
seated  as  the  snows  of  the  Himalaya,  be- 
gins to  feel  the  very  mountains  move 
beneath  it ;  and  the  question  is  not,  whether 
it  will  abide  for  ever,  but  whether  its 
"perpetual"  deposits  will  violently  rend 
and  spread  havoc  as  they  come  down,  or 
will  gradually  melt  in  an  advancing 
spring.  The  various  forms  of  unlettered 
Paganism  (or,  as  some  now  wish  them  all 
to  be  callea.  Fetishism)  have  had  the  mis- 
sionary on  their  track,  and  been  more  or- 
less  driven  backward.  Gaining  on  Mo- 
hammedanism, gaining  on  Buddhism, 
gaining  on  Brahmanism,  gaining  on  all 
savage  superstitions ;  gaining  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  most  powerful  nations  that 
profess  her  own  faith,  in  the  tone  of  their 
legislation,  and  the  conduct  of  their  rela- 
tions with  subject  or  neighbouring  peoples  ;• 
gaining  by  the  effects  of  science,  invention, 
and  discovery ;  gaining  in.  the  zeal  of  her 
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diflciplet,  the  difiVision  of  Iier  Scriptaref , 
the  renown  of  ameliorations  wrought  upon 
many  portions  of  the  race;  gaining  in- 
temallj  and  externally;  Christianity  in 
the  last  century  has  made  great  advances, 
and  won  to  herself  at  least  one  glory 
whereof  we  hare  no  record  in  the  first. 
Then  her  rictories  were  at  the  traditional 
centres  of  religion,  arts,  and  empire;  in 
cities  with  their  synagogues  and  schools ; 
among  men  presenting  the  greatest  Intel* 
lectnal  difficulties,  hut  also  the  greatest 
amount  of  moral  sympathy.  We  hare  no 
instance  of  her  power  then  displayed  on 
tribes  fallen  into  the  lowest  degradation. 


without  letters,  manners,  or  indattTuil  ait 
In  her  first  century,  when  her  disciple 
were  the  least  learned,  she  displayed  kr 
power  by  conquering  Jew  and  Gnel 
Egyptian  and  Roman -^  the  most  pit- 
judiced,  argumentative,  and  cnltiTated  of 
men ;  in  tms  age,  when  her  disciples  are 
the  most  enlightened,  she  has  displayed  it 
by  conquering  the  most  brutish  tribes  erer 
yet  known.  Now,  she  touches  with  one 
hand  the  first  intellects  of  Europe,  and 
with  the  other  the*  savage  of  ye^ij: 
and  both  meeUy  walk  in  her  path  of  peict. 
— London  Quarterly  Review. 


^lAm  Df  Mtw.  ^jWinrtiDM. 


Srlect  Works  of  Db  Chalmers.  Vol. 
XII.  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  In- 
troductory Essays,  Tracts  and  Essays, 
etc. 

Edinburgh  :  Constable  and  Co. 

Wb  have  here  the  concluding  volume  of 
the  series  which  the  great  Chalmers' 
literary  executor  has  seen  meet  to  apply 
the  title,  *^  Select  Works."  It  seems  to 
include  all  his  writings  published  during 
his  own  lifetime.  To  our  thinking,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  contrive  a  more  fit 
memorial  for  such  an  author,  whose  life- 
long labours  were  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  people  at  large,  than  an  edition  of 
his  works  like  this,  so  moderate  in  price, 
as  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  most  in  the 
community  who  have  anything  to  spend 
on  books,  and  yet  so  elegant  in  form  as 
not  to  he  out  of  place  ^side  the  most 
sumptuous  volumes  in  the  ribh  man's  li- 
brary. On  every  page  the  author  has  left 
the  impress  of  his  gigantic  mind,  and  the 
glow  of  his  fieiy  eloquence.  For,  unlike 
most  great  orators,  Cnalmers  did  not  de- 
pend on  the  sympathy  of  an  excited 
audience  to  kindle  or  even  to  fan  the 
flame  of  his  genius.  He  was  always  most 
impressive  when  reading,  with  apparently 
undeviating  accuracy,  what  he  had  set 
down  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  study ;  so 
that  his  essays,  reviews,  expositions,  pre- 
faces, and  even  introductory  prayers,  being 
prepared  in  the  same  circumstances  with 
his  pulpit  addresses,  have  the  same  warmth 
and  energy  of  expression,  when  the  sub- 
ject admits  of  them,  as  his  most  elaborate 
orations,  spoken  to  admiring  thousands. 
In  the  preface  to  the  first  portion  of  this 
volume,  for  example — the  Lectures  on 
Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy — there  are 
the  same  fervid  thought,  and  rapid,  force- 


ful utterance,  which  lend  so  higk  a  cfaam 
to  the  astronomical  and  commeidai  dii- 
oourses,  or  to  the  greatest  of  hia  Mmou 
on   public   occasions.     The  noUe  Bcon 
which  a  Christian  may  cherish  toward  tfae 
attempts  of  infidel  sciolists  to  oTettani  lii> 
faith,  was  surely  never  told  out  more  ef(^ 
tively  than  when,  in  that  Pr^ace,Cliiiif$ 
says: — "While  each  science  rests  mm 
evidence  of  its  own,  and  confioisg  iH^V) 
its  own  legitimate  province,  leavejiUt^ 
other  sciences  to  their  own  proper  ofh- 
tials  and  their  own  claims, — ^the  science  o( 
theology  has  been  converted  into  a  k^ 
of  play-ground  for  aU  sorts  of  inroids, 
and  that  from  every  quarter  of  Inv^ 
speculation.    Nor  are  we  aware  of  a  single 
science  in  the  vast  encyclopsdis  of  liaiBtn 
knowledge,  which  has  not,  in  some  sbi^ 
or  other,  been  turned  by  one  or  more « 
its  perverse  disciples  Into  an  iostnuness 
of  hostility  against  the  Gospel  of  Je^ 
Christ.    Nevertheless,  it  too  hss  an  en- 
dence  of  its  own,  alike  unassailable,  a^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  violence  from  witiioit 
It  is  not  by  the  hammer  of  the  niiienlo- 
gist  that  this  evidence  can  be  broken.  I: 
is  not  by  the  telescope  of  the  astroooBe^ 
that  we  can  be  made  to  desciy  is  >t  ^.^ 
character  of  falsehood.    It  is  not  bj  ^ 
knife  of  the  anatomist,  that  we  caa  m 
'our  way  to  the  alleged  rottenness  wiic- 
lies  at  Its  core.    Most  ridicaloasofall.d 
is  not  by  his  recently  invented  craniosci^ 
that  the  phrenologist'can  take  the  dim^ 
sions  of  it  and  find  them  to  be  Bttedr 
wanting.    And  lastly,  may  it  be  ibofi 
that  it  is  not  by  dissecting  metap^/t^ 
that  the  phUosopher  of  the  human  nuii^t  i 
can  probe  his  way  to  the  secret  of  it>  ^' 
sufficiency;  and  make  expotnre  wjf^ 
world  of  the  yet  unkaown  flaw,  whieh  »* 
cnrably  vitiaiea,  and  so  irreparably  f»' 
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demnfl,  either  the  proofs  or  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  ChrutUn  faith.  All  these 
sciences  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  cast 
their  missiles  at  the  stately  fabric  of  onr 
Christian  philosophy  and  erudition;  but 
they  hare  fallen  impotent  at  its  base. 
They  have  offered  insult,  but  done  no  in- 
jury, save  to  the  defenceless  routh  whose 
principles  they  have  iubyerteo,  or  to  those 
men  of  ambitions,  yet  imperfect  education, 
whose  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
If  pedantry  be  defined  the  untimely  in- 
trodaction  of  science,  with  its  imposing 
ncMnenclature,  either  into  companies  that 
eannot  understand  it,  or  into  subjects 
where  it  is  wholly  inapplicable,  then  is  this 
the  most  mischierous  and  unfeeling  of  all 
pedantry.'* 

We  have  no  doubt  it  will  turn  out  a 
pradent  step  for  Dr  Chalmers'  representa- 
tives,  to  bring  out  his  works  in  the  cheap 
and  popular  form  which  the  art  of  publish- 
ing in  modem  times  has  begun  to  approve, 
in  the  case  of  books  for  which  there  is  a 
widely-cherished  desire.  But,  howsoever 
the  resolt  may  appear  on  that  side  of  the 
account,  we  congratulate  our  readers, 
especially  young  ministers  and  students  in 
divinity,  that,  by  means  of  this  edition, 
th^  can  furnish  their  libraries  at  compa- 
ratirely  small  cost,  with  the  choicest  writ- 
ings of  the  most  eloquent  of  modem  Scot- 
tish divines  and  philosophers. 


LsTTssB  OF  John  Caltiv  :  Compiled  from 
the  original  MSS.,  and  Edited  with  His- 
torical Notes.  By  Dr  Julbs  Bonnbt. 
Vol.  IL  Translated  from  the  original 
Latin  and  f  rench.    8vo,  434. 

Edinbargb :  Conitabto  and  Co. 

The  letters  of  Calvin,  of  which  the  second 
portion  is  now  issued,  present  in  a  pro- 
foundly interesting  aspect,  the  gigantic  in- 
tellect and  prodigious  industry,  as  weU  as 
the  piety  and  general  worth,  of  their  au- 
thor. His  correspondence  is  addressed  to 
all  the  chief  actors  and  counsellors  in  the 
Keformation  work,  and  treats  of  every  va- 
riety of  topic  affecting  the  maintenance  of 
evangelical  truth  and  the  welfare  of  its 
professors.  From  this  time  forth  no  man 
can  be  said  to  understand  properlv  the 
merits  of  Calvin,  of  appreciate  aright  his 
services  to  the  great  cause  to  which  his 
life  was  devote^  who  has  not  read  and 
pondered  these  letters.  *  On  one  point, 
however,  they  painfully  illustrate  what, 
historically  speaking,  is  Calvin's  demerit, 
namely,  his  complicity  with  the  rulers  of 
Geneva  in  the  burning  of  Servetus.  In  a 
letter  to  Farel  (No.  CLIV.  p.  19)  Calvin 
says—"  Servetus  lately  wrote  to  me,  and 
coupled  with  his  letter  a  long  volome  of 


his  delirious  fancies,  with  the  Thrasonic 
boast  that  I  should  see  something  astonish- 
ing and  unheard  of.  He  takes  it  upon  him 
to  come  hither  if  it  be  agreeable  to  me. 
But  I  am  unwilling  to  pledge  my  word  for 
his  safety ;  for  if  he  shall  come,  I  shall 
never  permit  him  to  depart  alive,  provided 
my  authority  be  of  any  avail."  This  was 
written  in  1546,  when  the  writer  was  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age ;  and  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  it,  we  apprehend,  is,  that,  far 
a-head  of  his  contemporaries  though  he 
was  in  his  clear  insight  into  doctrinal 
truth,  Calvin  had  not  yet  shed  the  slough 
of  Popery  on  the  practical  question  of  sup- 
pressing heresy  by  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  That  he  did  not  discern  all 
at  once  every  error  of  the  system  in  which 
he  was  bora  and  educated,  is  not  so  won* 
derful,  as  that  be  saw  so  clearly  so  many 
of  its  errors. 


Beligion  IK  EiJiKEST ;  Tales  Illustrative 
of  Christian  Life  in  Oermany.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Mrs  Stanlbt 
Cahb,  Translator  of  "Paul  Gerhart," 
etc.  With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  the 
Bicv.  William  Hanna,  LL.D. 

Edinburgb :  Shepherd  and  Elliott. 

That  a  revival  of  evangelical  religion  has 
occurred  and  made  very  gratifying  pro- 

gess  in  Protestant  Germany,  during  the 
st  twelve  or  twenty  years,  there  is  un- 
doubted proof.  The  biblical  literature  of 
the  Fatherland  has  begun  to  give  evidence 
of  the  fact.  Among  a  large  section  of 
the  pastors  of  Protestant  churches,  the 
change  is  perhaps  not  less  remarkable 
than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  minis- 
try of  the  Kirk  of  Scodand  at  the  present 
day,  as  compared  with  their  predecessors- 
in  the  days  of  Principal  Robertson  or 
M'Gill  of  Ayr.  And,  what  is  still  more 
satis&ctory,  the  leaven  has  extended,  in 
not  a  few  quarters,  to  the  humblest  classes 
of  society,  among  whom  religion  is  no 
longer  a  dead  form  or  an  emptv  shadow, 
Imt  a  living  and  energetic  reaUty.  The 
volume  before  us  is  intended  to  illustrate 
this  happy  reform,  as  affecting  (1st)  the 
Pastorate,  (2d)  the  Peasantry,  and  (3d) 
the  Citizens,  with  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  classes.  The  author.  Baron 
Victor  Strauss,  is  himself  a  trophy  of  the 
conquests  which  the  truth  is  gaining  in 
the  circle  to  which  he  belongs,  and  he  has 
evidently  been  a*  close  and  studious  ob- 
server of  the  operation  of  the  same  truth 
among  the  various  ranks  which  he  de- 
scribes. The  stories  with  which  he  inter- 
weaves his  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
earnest  religion,  chieflv  in  the  form  of  eon- 
versationsy  carried  on  by  persons  who  may 
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b«  viewed  as  xepresentatiyea  of  their  Bcve- 
lal  classes,  are  constracted  with  much 
skill,  and  in  each  case  sustain  the  reader's 
interest  nnahated,  till  the  nnrayelment  in 
the  closing  chapter.  As  for  the  translator's 
work,  we .  suhscribe  unreservedly  to  the 
judgment  of  Dr  Hanna  in  his  pre&toiy 
note,  that  ''  few  readers  could  detect  that 
these  Tales  are  translations — they  exhibit 
such  a  power  of  transforming  the  German 
into  the  most  appropriate  English  phrase- 
olo^f  indicating  a  perfect  command  of 
both  tongues,  and  a  fine  perception  of  the 
peculiarities,  of  each."  We  heartily  com- 
mend this  volume  to  our  readers,  not 
simply  for  the  ^talent  it  displays,  but  still 
more  for  the  substantial  truth  it  com- 
municates, as  a  witness  for  the  progress 
and  power  of  vital  Christianity  in  a  region 
which  the  friends  of  the  Keformation 
evenrwhere  regard  with  something  like 
filial  interest  and  afiection. 


Family  Pbatsbs  :  From  the  Manuscripts 
of  the  late  David  Stewaht,  Esq. 
12mo,  pp.  208. 

Glasgow :  David  Bryce. 

Thb  author  of  the  MSS.  here  collected, 
having,  in  the  course  of  his  education  with 
a  view  to  the  ministry,  had  a  group  of 
young  relatives  under  his  care,  was  accus- 
tomed to  draw  out  in  writing  the  prayers 
he  used  with  them.  Afterwards,  entering 
On  secular  pursuits  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  views  on  the  subject  of  church 
government,  the  habit  of  writing  prayers 
cleaved  to  him,  and  his  gift  of  judicious 
and  pertinent  intercession  at  the  throne  of 
grace  was  remarked  and  admired  by  the 
circle  of  pious  frieqds  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated. Special  occasions  furnished  new 
exercise  for  this  favourite  habit.  To  com- 
fort his  aged  mother,  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  death-bed  of  one  of  her  sons,  he 
.wrote  out  and  sent  her  daily  a  form  of 
prayer,  in  which  she  might  unite  with  the 
friends  in  the  sick-chamber  in  presenting 
their  common  desires.  In  this  way,  a 
series  of  "  Prayers  in  Times  of  Domestic 
Affliction,"  induded  in  the  volume,  was 
produced.  These,  with  Prayers  for  the 
Lord's  Day,  for  the  Morning,  for  the  Even- 
ii^g,  for  the  Morning  or  Evening,  and  for 
Special  circumstances,  make  up  Uie  collec- 
tion. They  are  sound  and  scriptural  com- 
positions— not  distinguished  by  any  singu-* 
lar  ingenuity  of  thought,  glowing  elevation 
of  sentiment,  or  quaint  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, such  as  might  excite  the  wonder  of 
listeners ;  but  calm,  earnest,  and  devout, 
as  befits  the  situation  of  one  guiding  the 
thoughts  of  his  fellow-worshippers  in  the 
]^resence-chamber  of  the  Great  King. 


QuiBT  HoDitff.    By  the  Bev.  Johh  Fulb- 
FOBD.    2d  Edition,  12mo,  pp.  383. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  C.  Jack. 

A  PosTioM  of  this  work,  published  sepa- 
rately, under  the  title,  ^*  Jesus  BevealiBg 
the  Heart  of  God,"  came  under  reriew  in 
this  Magazine  two  or  three  months  ago. 
The  commendation  we  bestowed  on  the 
specimen,  applies  equally  to  the  whole 
volume.  It  is  full  of  ingenious,  earn^ 
and  richly-germinating  thought,  on  sub- 
jects the  most  interesting  and  importaot 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  thehiiBum 
mind.  WMle  many  of  the  author's  reilos 
tions  are  original,  in  the  best  and  west 
sense,  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  oi 
the  volume,  as  it  seems  to  us,  consutt  of 
the  striking  descriptions  it  occasionsHT 
gives,  in  modem  phraseology,  and  at  some 
length,  of  what  the  Bible  describes  in  & 
wora  or  in  a  brief  sentence.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  novelty  of  the  expression  is 
no  improvement,  as,  when  speaking  of  the 
Christian's  resting  in  Grod,  the  aathor 
says : — "  Unquiet  and  fretfid  sonls  wonr 
themselves ;  and,  by  their  impatient  pnj- 
ers  and  restless  desires,  they  would  wmf 
God  cUso"  In  expounding  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  clause,  "  He  descended  isto 
hell,"  gives  occasion  to  propound  his  wr 
of  the  much- controverted  text,  1  PetcriiL 
19 ;  and  "  the  spirits  in  prison,"  thoe 
spoken  of,  he  represents  as  those  "wiw 
were  disobedient  to  the  preachingof  Nosh." 
But  the  Authofs  forte  does  not  lie  in  Scrip- 
ture exegesis.  We  quote  from  "  Aids  to 
Thought,"  appended  to  a  chapter  entitled, 
'*  Intimations  of  Man's  Immortali^,"  a 
characteristic  passage  on  the  divinity  o( 
the  human  body : — 

"  Originally,  In  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion of  God  (I  speak  not  of  the  Mosaic  crea- 
tion, which  was  the  last,  and  not  the  first 
creation  of  God),  body  was  as  divine  as  spirit, 
and  is  capable  of  being  as  diVine  Bgm.  Ves- 
tiges of  its  divine  powers  are  still  inherent  <a 
the  body.  What  a  wild  wilderness  of  a  worw 
this  was !  .  But  see  what  a  world  it  is  become, 
and  becoming,  in  the  hands  of  man ! 

"  Or,  see  a  blind  girl  reading  with  her  fingff 
end,  and  say  whether  there  is  not  sometbin? 
divine  still  lingering  about  the  body.  Thins 
that  the  very  skin,  the  outer  skin,  by  light  and 
rapid  touches,  should  be  able  to  gather  npw< 
Divine  sense  from  the  holy  page ;  and  M, 
from  the  extremity  of  her  finger,  she  shoolj 
feel  that  Divine  sense  filling,  charming,  ai>d 
comforting  her  whole  soul  and  body.  Joj 
have,  perhaps,  heard  the  story  of  the  blind 
giri,  whose  hard  work  had  blunted  herfing«rs, 
so  that  she  could  no  longer  read  her  Bm- 
Her  Bible  was  her  most  precious  compan'O"' 
her  dearest  friend,  and  the  voice  of  God  w 
her  soul ;  how  could  she  lay  aside  her  BiWf  • 
She  took  a  pen-knife,  pared  away  the  thiw 
skin,  and  read  again ;  but  now  she  cooldBOi 
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Tork.  What  is  she  to  do  ?  She  mtut  work  i 
there  is,  therefore,  no  alternative,  she  must 
keep  her  blunt  finfrers  and  lajr  aside  her 
Bible.  In  despair  she  took  it  up,  saying  to 
it, "  Dearly  as  I  love  thee,  we  must  part  *,*' 
aud,  putting:  it  to  her  lips,  she  gave  it  a  fare- 
well kiss ;  she  discovered,  to  her  unspeakable 
joy,  that  there  was  soul  enough  in  her  lips  to 
read  the  precious  book.  There  is  a  direct 
relation,  and,  when  all  the  links  are  active, 
and  the  channels  open,  a  living  communica- 
tion between  the  eternal  God,  and  the  outer- 
most caticle  of  the  body.  Marvellous  body! 
Marvellous  in  its  ruin  !  What  shall  it  be  in 
its  restoration  ?'* 

This  is  a  book  to  be  taken  np  again  and 
again,  like  Pascal's  Thoughts,  or  the  Con- 
templations of  Bishop  Hall,  and  a  Quiet 
Hour  devoted  to  each  separate  paragraph 
or  page.  The  fact,  that  it  has  reached  so 
speedily  a  second  edition,  would  encourage 
the  persuasion  that,  even  in  onr  frivolous 
age,  a  really  thoughtful  writer  finds  a  wide 
circle  to  welcome  his  lucubrations. 


The  Philosopht  of  thb  Biblb  ;  os,  this 
Union  between  Philosophy  and 
Faith.  By  the  Rev.  J.  White 
Mailleb,  M.A. 

Edinburgh  :  James  Hogg.    1857. 

Our  estimate  of  this  book  may  be  given 
in  the  form  of  answers  to  the  three  follow-  * 
ing  queries  :— What  is  the  author's  object 
or  design  ?  What  are  his  qualifications  for 
accomplishing  it  ?  To  what  extent  has  he 
succeeded  ? 

The  title  will  not  convey  to  all  readers 
an  exact  impression  of  the  main  scope  of 
the  work.  It  will  lead  many  of  them  to 
expect  a  discussion  of  the  problem,  as  old 
at  least  as  the  age  of  Origen,  which  seeks 
to  establish  a  harmony  between  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Divine  revelation  and  the 
deductions  of  human  philosophy.  This  is 
not  the  problem  with  which  the  author  sets 
himself  to  grapple  exclusively  or  chiefly ; 
for  although,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
dynamic  moral  and  judidal  argument,  he 
undertakes  the  reconciliation  of  reason 
and  faith  on  a  few  of  the  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  such  as  the  crea- 
tion of  matter,  the  depravity  of  man,  the 
atonement,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  he  ex- 
patiates, for  the  most  part,  within  the  do- 
main of  ethics  and  natural  theology.  His 
ambition  is  to  demonstrate,  by  a  process 
which  has  not  been  borrowed  from  any 
master,  these  two  dogmas,  which  are  em*- 
hraced  in  all  religions,  and  which  are  pre- 
supposed in  the  Christian  religion — the 
existence  of  God,  and  the  responsibility  of 
man.  Since  this  demonstration  is  the 
task  on  which  he  has  expended  his  strength, 
and  on  which  he  stakes  his  fame,  it  might 


have  been  prudent  to  present  himself  id 
this  volnme  only  as  a  natural  theologian, 
and  to  reserve  other  topics  for  an  occasion 
when  he  might  appear  professedly  as  an 
advocate  of  Christianity.  To  prove  by 
reason  the  doctrines  which  are  common 
to  the  religion  of  nature  and  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  is  npt  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  to  confirm  by  reason  the  doctrines 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  religion  of  the 
Bible ;  and  although  it  would  be  hyper- 
critical to  object  to  the  inclusion  of  both 
series  of  reasonings  in  one  volume,  we 
deprecate  the  intermingling  of  them,  as 
tikely  to  produce  confusion  of  thought. 
The  two  things  are  distinct :  let  them  be 
kept  distinct. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  much  of  the  sense 
of  dissatisfaction  that  follows,  the  perusal 
of  a  large  proportion  of  onr  philosophical 
and  theological  literature  arises  from  the 
impertinent  interference  of  little  men  with 
ffreat  questions.  Great  questions  can  be 
discussed  worthily  only  by  great  men ;  and 
.when  an  eighth-rate  actor  seizes  a  first- 
rate  part,  there  is  so  strong  a  feeling  of 
incongruity  that  it  is  hard  to  repress  a 
smile.-  What  right  has  any  man  to  ask 
the  public  to  listen  to  his  lucubrations  on 
questions  which  the  natural  conformation 
of  his  intellect  prevents  him  from  under- 
standing, whose  conditions  lie  far  beyond 
the  range  of  his  purblind  vision,  whose 
principles  he  has  not  strength  of  arm  to 
grasp,  whose  literature  he  knows  only  by 
hand-books  and  syllabuses  ?  There  would 
have  been  one  evil  less  under  the  sun,  if 
John  Foster,  after  sending  a  band  of  able- 
bodied  labourers  into  Westminster  Abbey 
to  demolish  with  their  clubs  the  monu- 
ments of  the  obscure  illustrious,  had  sent 
them  into  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum to  demolish  the  works  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  minute  or  miniature  philosophers. 
There  are  hundreds  of  our  young  men  who 
are  teaching  philosophy  when  they  should 
be  learning  it.  We  hope  our  readers  have 
not  applied  these  remarks  to  Mr  Mailler. 
He  evidently  possesses,  in  more  than  the 
average  proportion,  many  of  the  elements 
of  philosophical  genius — the  power  of  ab- 
stract thought,  the  hal)it  of  scrutinizing 
the  facts  of  human  consciousness,  faith  in 
the  intentions  of  our  nature,  a  capacity  of 
distinguishing  reasons  from  oracles.  He 
is  also  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
religious  and  philosophical  speculation, 
although  some  of  his  readings  are  most 
perverse  and  paradoxical,  as  when  he 
undertakes  to  vindicate  Spinoza  and 
Hobbes  from  the  charges  which  are  so 
universally  brought  against  them.  Then 
he  is  a  bold  and  independent  thinker,  who 
has  reached  his  conclusions  by  steps  not 
always  rendered  patent  by  the  foot-prints 
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of  bU  predooeMon.  In  maj  future  work 
it  would  be  well  for  him  to  make  a  more 
decided  choice,  whether  he  ahall  write  for 
the  many  or  the  few,  since  the  most 
plausible  objection  that  could  be  brought 
against  him  as  a  writer  is,  that  he  is  too 
philosophical  for  the  people  and  too  popu- 
lar for  the  philosophers.  He  is  capable 
of  writing  either  philosophically  or  popu- 
larly :  but  he  would  find  it,  we  think,  the 
most  profitable  employment  of  his  powers 
to  simplify  some  of  those  philosophical 
questions  whieh  border  on  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  so  as  to  make  them  in- 
telligible to  prirate  Christians  of  ordinary 
information. 

As  a  treatise  on  the  existence  and  go- 
Temmeat  of  God,  and  on  the  responsibility 
and  destiny  of  man,  ''The  Philosophy  of 
the  Bible**  ia  successful  to  an  extent  that 
should  render  it  a  fieiTourite  with  the  class 
of  readers  for  whom  it  is  adapted.  In  a 
brief  compass,  and  without  any  exorbitant 
exaction  on  their  powers  of  thought,  it 
will  put  them  in  possession  of  a  few  guid- 
ing principles  which  would  be  an  efiectnal 
safeguard  against  all  the  assaults  of  Athe- 
ism, Pantheism,  Secularism,  and  Neology. 
They  will  treat  it  unjustly  if  they  dismiss 
it  with  a  single  perusal.  We  do  not  bestow 
this  praise  less  willingly  because  on  more 
than  one  point  we  are  constrained  to  differ 
more  or  less  widely  from  the  author.  We 
do  not  agree  with  him  about  the  relation 
between  philosophy  and  the  Bible.  We 
plead  for  a  philosophy  that  is  independent 
of  the  Bible ;  nor  do  we  see  how  tne  Bible 
can  be  senred  except  by  a  philosophy  that 
is  independent.  We  do  not  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that,  as  Christians,  we 
are  bound  to  show  how  all  the  doctrines 
we  believe  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
ma/  be  reconciled  with  any  system  of 
philosophy,  however  high  may  be  the 
merits  of  that  system.  We  hold  that  we 
are  bound  to  do  no  more  than  to  show  that 
these  doetrines  are  not  inconsistent  with 
any  other  doctrine  that  is  known  to  be 
true.  We  reject  entirely  his  philosophy 
of  conscience.  He  should  try  to  answer 
fully  the  objections  of  Payne  and  others 
to  the  teaching  of  Wardlaw.  His  views 
of  causation  need  to  be  unfolded  with 
greater  precision.  Either  we  have  failed 
to  apprehend  his  sentiments  regarding  the 
mode  of  Divine  agency  in  Providence,  or 
we  hesitate  to  subscribe  them,  believers 
as  we  are  in  the  indesinent  operation  of 
the  Godhead.  The  question  on  the  origin 
of  evil  we  have  long  since  laid  on  the 
shelf  among  the  other  masteries  labelled 
imsohAletj  and,  after  readmg  his  remarks, 
we  are  disposed  to  leave  it  there.  We 
think  we  have  sometimes  perceived  an 
inclination  to  substitute  an  assertion  for 


an  argument ;  and  we  have  fek  now  and 
then  as  if  the  difficulty  of  trMdog  the 
course  of  thought  arose,  not  from  its  ovn 
depth,  but  from  the  indistinctness  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  presented. 

The  Church  needs  a  constant  supply  of 
metaphysicians ;  for  the  leading  qaestions 
of  metaphysics  and  theology  are  so  closelj 
intertwined,  that  we  can  scarcely  coaceire 
of  a  great  divine  who  is  not  also  a  grait 
metaphysician.  Tet  the  supply  need  not 
be  very  abundant — perhaps  two  to  the 
hundred  of  systematic  theologians.  We 
like  metaphysics  in  the  lecture-room:  n 
like  it  in  the  study :  we  can  endare  it  in 
the  parlour,  when  it  is  enlivened  bjiit 
and  brightened  with  sentiment:  botio 
the  pulpit  we  abhor  it,  it  is  our  utnoa 
hate,  object  of  our  implacable  disgust.  1& 
fact,  the  best  metaphysicians  we  happea 
to  know,  affect  in  the  pulpit  a  pertect 
innocence  of  the  whole  subject  Their 
proficiency  can  only  be  guessed  from  their 
superior  perspicuity. 


COMKEVTABT   Olf   THE  BoOK  OF  JoSHTA. 

By  Karl  Frederic  Keil,  D.D.,  Fh- 
D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theologv 
and  the  Oriental  Languages  in  theTDi- 
versityof  Dorpat.  Translated  by  Jane 
Martin,  B.A.,  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  3B,  George  Stnet. 
The  only  English  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Joshua  with  which  ve  iR 
acquainted  is  that  of  Bush.  Its  extRoe 
meagrene&s  proves  that  there  are  not 
many  easily  available  commentaiies,iBUJ 
language,  known  to  that  barefaced  pU^- 
arist,  who  seldom  pens  a  paragraph  when 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  pilfering  one. 
This  translation  of  Dr  KeU*8  work  wiH 
scarcely  supply  to  the  English  reader  the 
place  of  an  original  exposition  in  his  o«i 
language.  It  is  a  thoroughly  Gennu 
book.  It  is  not  only  distinguished  bj 
German  modes  of  thought  andpeealiar^e^ 
of  phraseology,  but  addresses  itself,  both  id 
the  introductory  and  in  tiie  expository 
portion,  to  a  state  of  opinion  more  cod- 
mon  in  Germany  than  in  Britain,  u^ 
not  so  mu<^  a  commentary  as  a  P^^I^ 
tion  for  a  conunentary  on  Joshna ;  sw 
henceforth  it  will  be  an  indlspenssiw 
companion  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  toe 
private  study  or  in  the  public  exposition 
of  that  book.  The  author  discovers,  u 
might  be  expected  in  a  Professor  ot 
Oriental  Languages,  a  high  state  ofp 
ficiency  in  ^brew  scholuship.  *vli»' 
ever  use  he  may  make  of  grammars «»« 
lexicons,  he  is  not  their  slav&  He  dares  to 
dispute  the  dictum  even  of  Gesenia^f'"' 
ta  show  cause  for  his  difference  of  a^ 
Of  the  Uteratnre  of  the  book,  bis  k&o«' 
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ledge  appears  to  be  as  extensive  as  the 
literature  itself.  In  an  English  anthor,  we 
woald  ascribe  the  long  array  of  quotations 
to  an  ostentation  of  learning;  in  a  Ger> 
man,  we  suppose  it  is  the  course  of  nature 
or  the  law  of  the  land.  Though  all  the 
anthorities  cited  maj  be  honourable  men, 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  strangers 
among  us  even  by  name ;  nor  have  we  seen 
any  reasod  why  it  wmild  be  desirable  to 
eaitivate,  except  with  a  few,  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  Common^place  is  not, 
in  our  eyes,  a  whit  more  venerable  because 
it  is  written  in  German  text.  He  wages  a 
ceaseless  war  with  the  Rationalists,  who, 
in  expounding  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  have  applied  most  merci- 
lessly the  principles  of  the  higher  criticism. 
Of  all  men  on  earth,  these  Rationalists  are 
surely  the  most  unreasonable — not  because 
they  want  subtlety  of  intellect  or  luxuri- 
ance of  imagination — not  because  they 
want  stores  of  learning  on  all  topics, 
objective  or  subjective,  real  or  ideal- 
hue  because  they  set  at  nought  air  that 
bears  the  semblance  of  reasoning.  They 
do  not  know  either  when  a  thing  is 
proved  or  when  it  is  disproved.  How 
pitiful  it  is  to  see  such  a  man  as  Ewald 
trying  to  establish  the  fragmentary  com- 
position of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  by 
weaving  into  the  web  of  his  argument  a 
tissue  of  conjectures,  assuming  about 
half-a-dozen  facts  unknown  to  history 
or  tradition,  and  of  which  he  can 
adduce  no  other  evidence  than  that  they 
are  required  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
hypothesis  I  Dr  Keil  keeps  constantly  in 
view  the  theocratic  constitution  of  the 
Hebrew  government,  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New. 
He  has  thus  uttered  a  salutary  protest 
against  the  tendency  to  consign  to  oblivion 
the  more  ancient  portion  of  the  canon  of 
inspiration,  or  to  subvert  its  authority; 
while  he  has  been  enabled  to  throw  a  new 
and  interesting  light  on  several  incidents 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  So  intimate 
and  indissoluble  is  the  relation  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  that  every 
symptom  of  diminished  reverence  for 
Moses  and  the  prophets  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted as  a  prelude  to  a  decline  in  evan- 
gelical theology.  A  commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Joshua  does  not  furnish  much  op- 
portunity for  strictly  doctrinal  statement ; 
but  whatever  indications  are  given,  are  all 
as  much  in  accordance  with  the  views 
which  we  consider  orthodox  as  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  work  of  German  origin ;  for 


it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  meet  a  German  book 
to  which  a  British  reader  does  not  need  to 
take  exception,  even  with  regard  to  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  commentary 
;to  which  it  would  be  a  culpable  omission 
not  to  call  special  attention— the  excel- 
lent use  the  writer  has  made  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  sacred  geographers,  and  of 
travellers  in  Palestine.  The  exegetical 
value  of  these  productions  is  sometimes 
questioned,  and  perhaps,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  have  tempted  commentators 
to  substitute  antiquarian  and  geographical 
lore  for  doctrinal  and  experimental  matter 
— thus  proffering  dry  bones  to  readers 
hungering  for  the  bread  of  life.  In  the 
account  of  the  conquest  and  partition  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  geographical  and 
topographical  details  are  indispensable  to 
that  accurate  interpretation  of  the  letter 
of  the  record,  which  must  serve  as  the 
basis  of  all  moral  and  religions  inferences 
and  applications  that  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Dr  Keil  has  laboured  assiduously  in  this 
department,  freely  confessing  his  great 
obligations  to  Dr  Robinson,  whose  valuable 
Hfe  will  be  spared,  we  trust,  till  he  com- 
plete his  promised  Geography  of  the  Bible. 

We  might  have  quoted,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  book,  the  author's  view  of  the  won- 
der recorded  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Joshua ;  but  as  many  of  our  readers  must 
deem  it  highly  objectionable,  and  might 
thus  be  repelled  from  a  book  which  is 
really  worthy  of  all  praise,  we  forbear. 


The  Ottoman  Empire:  the  Sultans,  the 
Territory,  and  the  People. 

London :  Religion!  Tract  Society. 

We  have  here,  within  the  compass  of  a 
pocket  volume,  a  history  of  the  Ottomans, 
from  their  earliest  existence  as  an  obscure 
tribe,  to  the  present  hour;  a  rapid  descrip- 
tive sketch  of  the  various  provinces  and  of 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  an 
account  of  the  numerous  races  composing 
its  population — their  habits,  numbers,  and 
religious  condition.  And  although,  in  re- 
spect of  minuteness  of  detail,  the  work  is 
not  such  as  to  satisfy  all  demands,  yet, 
from  the  judicious  selection  of  facts,  and 
the  interesting  manner  in  which  these  are 
narrated,  the  general  reader  cannot  fail  to 
be  both  instructed  and  entertained.  At- 
tached to  the  Tohune  is  a  tinted  reference 
map. 
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OBBBHit^ND*  would  have  been  mora  keenly  felt  in  i 

colder  winter,  especially  bj  the  widovi 
Thb  most  recent  intelligence  wbieh  has  and  orphans,  which  form  a  krge  portion 
appeared  from  the  missions  in  this  regioD,  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  place.  Withie* 
are  dated  Jane  1856 ;  and  they  still  show  gard  to  the  spiritual  course  of  oorcongn* 
a  preponderance  of  discouragements,  as  gation,— if  indeed  such  an  ezpieBsion  m 
experienced  by  the  missionaries.  "During  be  correctly  used  concerning  a  set  of  people 
the  last  twelve  noonths,"  they  say,  *'  we  have  who,  for  the  greater  part,  are  utterly  detd 
still  had  to  lamemt  the  increasing  indiffer-  in  heart, — we  have  nothing  particular  to 
ence  of  the  congregation-members  to  the  complain  of,  except  the  great  defect  JKt 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Church  ;  and,  mentioned*  Things  proceed  in  an  onioir 
what  is  more  distressing;  to  edification  course ;  and  the  school  attendance  to 
from  the  word  of  God,  manifested  occa-  tolerably  good.  Many  of  the  meetiip 
sionally  by  very  small  attendance  at  were  also  well  attended,  especially  the  i«- 
church.  There  was  much  to  regret  in  this  ligious  instruction  for  the  yonng.  The 
respect;  although  there  was  an  improve-  worst  attended  service  is  the  public  preach- 
ment, in  comparison  with  some  former  ing.  This  is  comprehensible  to  those  vho 
periods,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  know  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  As 
exceedingly  mild  winter.  The  cause  of  long  as  they  will  not  understandrinthe 
this  state  of  things  is  undeniably  to  be  licht  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  tin  is,  and 
sought,  partly  in  the  dispersion  of  the  what  grace  is,  the  principal  thing  is  vaat- 
Greenlanders,  but  probably  still  more  in  ing.  I  view  it  as  my  chief  duty  to  eidea- 
their  impoverishment  through  their  grow-  vour  to  assist  them  to  seek  this.  We  com- 
ing tendency  to  indulge  in  European  mend  them  all,  old  and  yonng,  to  the  Iot- 
articles  of  luxury.  This  produces  in  them  ing,  high-priestly  heart  of  film  who  shed 
dejection,  and  a  consciousness  of  a  de-  H^  blood  for  them." 

serving  to  suifer ;  as  the  result  of  which,  

they  become  indolent  and  remiss  in  striv-  ,  .««...wn» 

ing  against  sin.    Still  we  have  opportunity 

to  convince  ourselves,  at  the  individual  A  few  extracts  of  private  eomsfm' 
speakings,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  ceases  ence,  of  last  year,  will  be  perused  with 
not  to  operate  on  their  hearts.  At  such  interest.  From  Nain  one  of  the  missioo- 
times  we  are  ready  to  ask  ourselves,  aries  writes, — "  Brother  B.  and  I  paid  && 
whether  our  complaints  of  the  inward  de-  agreeable  visit  to  an  English  settler,  vho 
cay  of  our  congregations  do  not  arise,  at  resides  about  fifty  miles  from  this  pl><^- 
least  in  part,  from  misapprehension ;  and  He  had  been  with  us  on  two  occasiops,  ud 
whether  we  do  not,  under  present  circum-  had  begged  that  we  would  baptize  his  three 
stances,  require  too  much  from  those  un-  small  children.  We  consequently  set  out 
der  our  charge,  remaining,  as  they  do,  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  nineteen  dogs,  m 
even  to  old  age,  children  in  disposition  perfoimed  the  distance  of  fifty  ^^^  ^^ 
and  behaviour.'*  Another  communication  rather  more  than  eight  hours,  ^'e  vcie 
states,  ^*  According  to  the  general  opinion,  received  with  much  heartiness  and  affec- 
we  have,  strictly  speaking,  had  no  winter  tion,  and  the  baptism  was  accompanied  b; 
this  year,  not  only  as  regards  the  cold,  a  blessed  enjoyment  of  our  Lord's  presence- 
but  the  quantity  of  snow.  We  have  esti-  On  the  following  day  we  visited  spother 
mated  the  medium  height  of  the  thermo-  settler,  who,  however,  appeared  qni|^  ^^' 
meter,  during  the  last  five  months,  at  32°,  different  regarding  our  Saviour,  and  the 
or  at  the  lowest  31".  Tet,  during  the  last  welfare  of  his  soul.  His  wife  is  an  anbap- 
twelve  months,  not  less  than  forty-two  tized  Esquimaux  woman.  She  was  thaw- 
deaths  have  taken  place ;  while,  during  ful  for  our  visit,  and  expressed  her  desire 
the  same  period,  there  were  only  twenty-  to  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  be  baptized.  ^ 
six  births.  In  the  summer  of  last  year  has  learned  to  read."  *^  The  only  ti^^^^^' 
pleurisy  prevailed ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  then  Esquimaux  families  between  this  plac^ 
a  sort  of  influenza,  which  principally  af-  and  Hopedale  have  now  entered  into  con* 
fected  the  young,  and  has,  I  regret  to  say,  nection  with  the  latter  congregati(>fl'  ^^ 
not  yet  ceased  to  be  felt.    The  autumn  of  four  European  families,  there  is  hot  on 

seal-hunt  was  almost  totally  unproductive,  which  is  not  considered  as  belonging  t<>^ 

There  was,  however,  abundance  offish;  out-lying  portion  of  this  congregati^o-  ^ 

so  that  the  only  want  experienced  by  the  much  more  distressing  is  the  conditio^^ 

Greenlanders  was  that  of  clothipg.    This  Samuel,  who  with  his  family  left  ns '"' 
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time  ago.  At  peace  neither  with  God  nor 
man,  he  continues  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
sin.  He  is  full  of  bitterness  against  us,  and 
endeaYoara  to  form  a  sort  of  community  of 
persons  like  himself,  whose  ruler  he  hopes 
to  be.  Instead  of  this,  however,  those  who 
were  formerly  hostile  now  return  to  ns. 
May  our  Saviour  continue  to  have  patience 
with  our  infirmities  and  failings,  and  to 
count  us  worthy  to  direct  souls  to  Him." 
^*  My  progress  in  learning  the  Esquimaux 
language  is  very  slow;  but,  as  the  other 
brethren  comfort  me  by  the  assurance  that 
it  was  the  same  at  first  with  them,  I  hope 
that,  with  the  Lord*s  help,  I  shall  by  de- 
grees improve.  In  brother  F.  I  have  a  good 
instructor,  for  which  I  am  thankful.  I  still 
keep  the  infant  school,  which  is  a  very 
simple  affair.  I  have  written  out  and 
learned  a  number  of  phrases  in  common 
use ;  and,  when  I  have  something  particu- 
lar to  say  to  the  children,  one  of  the  other 
brethren  assists  as  interpreter.  The  duty 
of  a  new  comer,  in  the  first  winter,  is  to 
write  out  a  large  voeabulary  and  grammar; 
80  that  there  is  plenty  of  writing  to  do. 
Time  never  hangs  heavy  on  my  hands." 
From  Hopedale  a  missionary  writes, — 
*'  Daring  the  winter  I  had  a  great  deal  to 
do,  as  I  had  to  keep  school,  and  also  to 
superintend  the  people  in  the  preparation 
of  the  timber  for  a  new  church.  All  the 
larger  timbers  for  this  building,  which  is  to 
be  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty-four  broad,  are 
now  ready.  The  smaller  wood  and  ma- 
terials for  pillars  are  all  that  is  still 
wanting  before  we  proceed  to  frame  the 
building.  We  think  of  placisg  this  new 
church  before  the  old  one,  in  a  line  with 


the  new  dwelling-honse,  and  at  the  east 
end  of  the  latter.    It  would  be  a  great  help 
if  we  had  some  sort  of  vehicle  for  carrying 
stones  to  the  site,  as  the  teams  of  dogs,  at 
best,  only  draw  small  loads.  These  animals 
are  by  nature  remarkably  wild  and  unma- 
nageable, and  their  behaviour,  when  em- 
ployed to  draw  stones,  is  agreeable  to  this 
character."    '*  Though  we  have  sometimes 
felt  cast  down  by  the  difficulties  and  trials 
of  the  past  year,  yet,  after  hearing  the  dis- 
tressing accounts  from  Okkak  and  Hebron, 
we  are  constrained  to  render  thanks.   The 
Esquimaux  here,  at  least  the  majority, 
manifest  ft  degree  of  diligence  in  providing 
for  winter.    It  is  evident  that  a  diligent 
man  will  seldom  have  to  suffer  hunger,  al- 
though he  may  sometimes  be  straitened,  in 
spite  of  his  best  efforts.    Last  winter  there 
were  here  six  or  seven  families  who  were 
ready  to  dispense  provisions,  from    their 
stores,  and  did  so,  in  many  instances,  gra- 
tuitously.    That  our  people  have  built 
themselves  np  in  their  most  holy  faith,  and 
that  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  have  not 
been  unfelt,  we  have  been  led  to  hope  from 
one  or  two  circumatances.    In  the  springs 
our  Esquimaux,  more  generally  than  ever 
before,  came  hither  to  keep  holy  the  Lord's 
day  when  their  week-day  work  was  over. 
And  a  tolerable  number  of  our  people  have 
been  led,  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  they  enjoy,  and   a   conviction 
of  the  duty  and  importance  of  intercession 
on  behalf  of  others,  to  form  a  Missionary 
Association.  They  have  resolved  to  devc^e 
their  collections,  which  are  indeed  small, 
but  which  the  Lord  will  surely  not  despise, 
tb  the  Mission  in  Australia." 


Sntellipa.— ^nitei  ^mbiitBritttt  (Cjitntlr. 


PBBSBTTBBIAL  PBOCBXDINaS. 

Annandale.  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
£cclefechan  on  4tfa  August — ^Bev.  David 
Mann,  moderator.  A  communication  was 
read  from  Mr  McMillan,  intimating  that 
the  collection  for  the  Aged  Ministers' 
Fund  had  been  closed,  and  that  L.339,  8s. 
bad  been  transmitted  to  the  Synod's  trea- 
surer. The  presbytery  approved  the  con- 
duct of  the  committee,  and  agreed  to  re- 
cord their  warmest  thanks  to  the  members, 
&nd  in  an  especial  mauDcr  to  Mr  McMillan 
for  his  admirable  seal  and  assiduity  in 
performing  the  duties  of  convener.  Mr 
William  I)obie,  student,  completed  his 
trials  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  and 
^As  recommended  to  the  Divinity  HaU. 
Mr  MdJd^ohn  gave  notice  that  at  next 


meeting  of  presbytery,  he  would  move 
that  stated  seasons  be  adopted  for  exam- 
ining the  session  records  of  the  several 
congregations  within  the  bounds.  Next 
meeting  of  presbytery  is  to  be  held  at 
Langholm,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  October. 
Berwick, — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day the  25th  August.  A  report,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  exencises  and  exam* 
inations  of  the  Divinity  students  who  had 
been  umder  the  superintendence  of  the 
presbytery,  dnring  the  past  yecu*,  was 
agreed  upon,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
Synod's  Committee  on  Theological  Edu- 
cation. Having  learned  that  the  Ber. 
Thomas  Montgomery,  of  Ayton,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  rather  infirm  health,  various  min- 
isters of  the  presbytery  were  appointed  to 
aapply  his  pulpit,  that  he  might  hare  a 
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few  weeks  of  relaxation  from  public  speak- 
ing, in  the  hope  that  such  relaxation  will 
be  blessed  for  his  recovery.  The  congre* 
gation  of  Chapel  Street,  Berwick,  presented 
a  petition  for  a  moderation,  to  ciH  one  to 
be  colleague  and  successor  to  the  Bct. 
William  Ritchie.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  usual  arrangements  for  such  a  step 
were  not  completed ;  the  presbytery  there- 
fore agreed  that  the  petition  should  lie  on 
their  table,  and  instructions  be  given  to 
Mr  Ritchie  and  the  congregation,  with  a 
view  to  the  completion  of  these  arrange- 
mentK  before  the  next  meeting  of  presby- 
tery, when  the  whole  question  of  a  moder- 
ation will  be  taken  up.  Next  meeting  is 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  29th  September. 

Edinburgh — This  presbytery  met  on  1st 
September — Rev.  Peter  Davidson,  moder- 
ator. On  petition  from  the  East  Congre- 
gation, Haddington,  a  moderation  in  a  call 
was  appointed  to  take  place  there,  on  15th 
September ;  Mr  Thomson,  Haddington,  to 
preside.  Mr  Williamson,  Queensferry, 
reported  for  the  committee  recently  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the 
present  mode  of  procedure  in  regard  to  the 
examination  of  students.  Among  other 
suggestions,  the  committee  proposed  that 
from  the  time  of  his  entering  the  Divinity 
Hall,  a  correct  list  shall  be  kept  of  the  ex- 
ercises performed,  and  the  examinations 
sustained,  by  each  student  before  the 
several  committees  of  presbytery,  with  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  thereon ;  so  that, 
in  passing  from  one  committee  to  another, 
his  examinators  during  each  successive 
jear  may  be  able  to  judge  of  his  former 
industry  and  proficiency,  or  vice  verstf. 
After  discussion,  the  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  request  from  the  congregation  of  Pot- 
terrow,  Edinburgh,  in  reference  to  expedit- 
ing of  proceedings  in  their  call  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Dobie,  Linlithgow,  was  not  granted, 
the  presbytery  finding  it  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  Church. 
•  Glasgow. — This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 8th  September — Rev.  James  Russell, 
moderator.  Mr  Carswell,  Eaglesham,  re- 
ported his  proceedings  in  the  moderation 
of  a  call  at  Newton-Meams,  on  24th 
August.  Three  candidates  had  been  pat 
in  nomination,  namely,  Messrs  >  George 
Barclay,  Thomas  Russell,  and  James  Craig, 
probationers.  In  the  first  voting,  60  had 
roted  for  Mr  Barclay,  and  55  for  Mr  Rus- 
sell ;  in  the  second,  68  had  voted  for  Mr 
Barclay,  and  t9  for  Mr  Craig;  where- 
npon  the  moderator  had  announced  that 
Mr  Barclay  was  elected.  The  call, 
which,  with  the  paper  of  adherence, 
was  signed  by  90  members  in  full 
communion,  and  a  paper  of  concurrence 
by  ordinary  hearers,  were  read  and  laid 
on  the  table.    The  oondnct  of  the  mode- 


rator was  approved  (^  by  the  piesbytenr. 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  congie- 
gation  to  prosecute  the  call  were  heard 
craving  the  presbytery  to  take  the  mi 
steps,  with  a  view  to  Mr  Barclay's  settle- 
ment. Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
session  were  also  heard,  urgwg  the  pres- 
bytery to  refrain  from  proceeding  fiiitber 
in  the  case,  on  the  ground  that  the  call 
was  not  given  by  a  fair  majoritjofthe 
membership,  and  that,  in  their  opinioo, 
Mr  Barclay*s  settlement  would  prove  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  congregatioo. 
After  hearing  parties,  three  motions  were 
proposed:  1st,  by  Mr  J.  S.  Taylor,  that  tie 
call  be  sustained ;  2d,  by  Dr  Taylor,  k 
the  presbytery  do  not  sustain  the  call;Qi 
3d,  byMrBlyth,  that  the  presbytery  delij. 
in  the  meantime,  giving  judgment  in  this 
case.  The  last  motion  was  preferred  by  & 
majority  of  14  to  10.  It  was  next  moved 
byMr  Blvth,  that  a  deputation  be  appointed 
to  visit  the  congregation  of  Meams  on  an 
early  day,  in  reference  to  this  disputed 
call,  and  report  to  next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery. It  was  moved  as  an  amendmeDt 
by  Mr  Beckett,  that  the  presbytery  hold  s 
meeting  with  the  congregation,  to  inqnin 
into  their  state,  before  giving  judgment oe 
the  question  of  sustaining  the  call.  Tie 
motion  and  amendment  being  pat,  ^ 
was  found  to  be  a  parity  of  votes,  and  the 
moderator,  Mr  Burgess,  acting  in  ^ 
temporary  absence  of  Mr  Russell,  gaTeiis 
casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion,  "ft* 
presbytery  then  appointed  the  following 
deputation  to  visit  the  congregation  ot 
Meams,  and  to  report  to  next  meeting- 
Mr  Burgess,  Mr  Edmond,  Mr  Blytb,  aiid 
Mr  J.  B.  Johnstone,  ministers ;  wilhMessfi 
John  Steven  and  Alexander  Black,  elders. 
A  petition  was  presented  from  the  congre- 
gation of  Springbum,  craving  a  modera- 
tion in  a  call.  The  stipend  promised  vui 
L.lOO,  in  addition  to  supplement  expected 
from  the  Synod's  Committee  for  the  Better 
Support  of  the  Ministry.  Mr  Mitchell  oi 
Craigs  was  appointed  to  moderate  «i 
Springbum,  as  requested.  Mr  Andit* 
Wilson,  under  call  to  Drymcn,  g»« 
several  discourses,  and  sustained  the  Bsn» 
examinations  in  view  of  ordination; «"« 
the  presbytery  appointed  his  ordination  jo 
take  place  at  Drymen  on  Tnesdar,  ^ 
October— Mr  Jeflrey  to  preside,  and  in 
Wallace  to  preach  on  the  occasion.  ^ 
application  was  read  from  Mr  Isaw  t»* 
kinson,  a  missiowiry  to  the  Jews,  and  «w 
had  attended  for  the  last  two  ye«s*^^ 
Theological  Hall,  Edinburgh.  It  cffw 
the  presbytery  to  ordain  the  applicant  J » 
missionary.  It  was  unanimously  ^^ 
transmit  the  application  to  the  firs*  ^ 
ing  of  Synod,  with  the  presbytery's  earn® 
recommendation,  with  the  view  that  tse 
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Synod  may  aathorifle  the  presbjtery  to 
ake  Mr  Salkinsoa  on  trials  tor  license,  in 
>rder  to  his  ordination,  as  craved.  The 
>resb7tery's  committee  on  missionary-  af* 
'airs  gave  in  a  report,  which  the  presbytery 
idopted ;  and  in  terms  thereof  it  was  i^e* 
[nitted  to  the  committee  to  take  the  neces* 
lary  steps  that  a  public  meeting  with  such 
)f  the  Synod's  foreign  missionaries  as  are 
now  in  Scotland,  may  be  held  in  Glasgow 
in  October.  It  having  been  remitted  to 
the  same  committee  to  consider  the  pro* 
priety  of  establishing  a  mission  station  at 
Stornoway,  Isle  of  fewis,  their  report  was 
favourable  to  the  proposal,  and  the  pres- 
bytery appointed  Mr  Edmond  to  visit 
Stornoway  as  soon  as  convenient,  and 
take  farther  steps  to  establish  a  station, 
should  he  see  cause.  Dr  Taylor,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  previous  resolution  of  presbytery, 
to  present  an  address  to  Br  Livingstone, 
the  African  traveller,  stated  that  it  was 
probable  he  would  be  in  Scotland  in  a  few 
days,  and  saggested  that  members  of  pres* 
by'tery  should  be  in  readiness  to  hold  a 
meeting  on  the  day  which  might  be  found 
convenient  for  his  receiving  their  address. 
The  committee  was  appointed  to  corre* 
spond  with  Dr  liivingstone,  and  eonvene 
the  presbytery  when  they  found  it  suitable. 
—This  presbytery  met  again  in  Grey  friars 
session-house,  on  the  summons  of  the 
moderator,  to  present  an  address  to  Dr 
Livingstone — Rev.  James  Bussell,  moder- 
ator. Minutes  of  presbytery  of  January 
and  February  last,  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  the  present  meeting,  were  read.  Dr 
Robertson  read  a  draft  of  the  address  pro- 
posed by  the  committee,  and  which  the 
presbytery  unanimously  sanctioned  and 
adopted.  An  adjournment  then  took  place 
to  the  church,  where  a  considerable  audi- 
ence had  assembled  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings. Dr  Livingstone  was  introduced, 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  right  of  the  mo- 
derator. A  brother  of  Dr  Livingstone's, 
who  intends  proceeding  with  him  on  his 
return  to  Africa,  was  also  present— the 
Rev.  Charles  Livingstone,  minister  of  a 
Congregational  church  in  Massachusetts. 
^T  Robertson  read  the  presbytery's  ad- 
dress, entitled — ''Address  presented  to  the 
Rev.  David  Livingstone,  LL.D.,  D.CX., 
Oxon.,  etc.,  etc.,  bv  the  Glasgow  Presby- 
tery of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
17th  September  1867  :*•— Dear  brother,— 
Now  that,  in  compliance  with  the  unani- 
>Doas  invitation  of  this  presbytery,  you 
have  at  length  come  among  us,  we  most 
sincerely  and  cordially  bid  yon  welcome, 
^e  know  that  you  have  but  little  relish 
for  public  exhibitions — yon  have  lived  and 
laboured  so  long  and  thoroughly  under 
the  influence  of  the  highest  motives,  as  to 
^i  perhaps,  less  accessible  than  most  men 


to  such  as  are  of  an  inferior  order— still, 
as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  you  cannot  but 
regard  as  second  only  to  the  approbation 
of  Grod  and  of  your  own  conscience,  the 
good  opinion  of  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus. 
And,  sir,  if  it  be  so  that  it  is  a  gratifica- 
tion to  you  to  find  yourself  in  your  present 
position,  be  assured  that  it  is  no  less  a 
gratification  to  us  to  see  you  occupying  it, 
and  that  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact, 
that  by  your  appearance  to-day  in  the  midst 
of  us,  we  receive  quite  as  much  honour  as 
we  bestow.  Again,  then,  we  bid  you  wel- 
come. It  is  a  high  satisfaction  to  see  yon 
face  to  face — to  be  able  in  some  measure 
to  relieve  our  bosoms  by  giving  utterance, 
in  your  presence,  to  those  feelings  of 
admiration  and  esteem  which  your  char- 
acter and  labours  have  awakened;  and, 
above  all,  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  testify 
love  and  gratitude  to  Him  whom  we  call 
Master,  by  kindly,  though  uncostly,  atten- 
tions to  one  of  His  eminently  devoted  and 
faithful  servants.  It  greatly  enhances  the 
delight  we  feel,  to  associate  with  you  the 
Society  whose  agent  you  have  hitherto 
been — the  London  Missionary  Society-s- 
than  which,  apart  from  the  Church  itself, 
there  exists  not  a  nobler  institution  in  this 
or  in  any  land  ;  and  to  add  to  this,  the  re- 
collection that  your  beloved  wife  is  the 
worthy  daughter  of  another  agent  of  the 
same  Society,  whose  name  is  destined 
to  rank  with  Yanderkempt's  and  your 
own  in  the  history  of  African  missions. 
Having  alluded  to  your  domestic  ties,  we 
feel  it  to  be  alike  natural  and  becoming  to 
express,  as  we  very  earnestly  do,  the  hope 
that  your  partner  in  life  will  continue  to 
be  Divinely  upheld  under  her  diversified 
trials — especially  amid  her  anxieties  about 
yourself  when  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  your  work,  and  that  your  dear  children 
wiU  be  long  spared,  and,  through  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  prove  not  unworthy  of 
their  lineage.  Dear  brother, — ^We  thank 
God  for  what  He  has  made  you  by  His 
grace,  and  for  what  He  has  accomplished 
by  you  in  His  providence.  You  have  been 
enabled  to  exhibit  an  amount  of  energy 
and  intrepidity  which  places  you  in  the 
very  van  of  bold  and  enterprising  spirits^. 
Nothing  has  daunted  you  in  your  course 
of  exploration — not  forests  nor  swampi^, 
not  flooded  plains  nor  rapid  rivers,  not 
burning  fevers  nor  savage  men.  Your 
visits  to  Lake  Kgami,  and  the  Zouga,  and 
other  rivers,  might  have  sufficed  to  im- 
mortalize one  nanle;  but  you  rested  not 
till,  after  labours  and  dangers  almost  in- 
credible, you  traversed  the  centre  of 
Africa,  first  to  its  western  and  then  to  its 
eastern  .coast.  And  with  what  results, 
actual  and  prospective?  The  question  is 
one  which  only  Omniscience  can  answer, 
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and  which  "  the  Day  "  will  declare.    Bat 
this  much  we  can  affirm  :  yoa  have  made 
great  and  important  discoveries;  you  haye^ 
as  it  has  heen  well  expressed,   "trans- 
formed the  great  Desert  of  our  maps  into 
a  land  of  rivers  and  fertility  ;*'  you  have 
pointed  British  commerce  to  new  fields  of 
enterprise,  and  British  Christianity  to  new 
spheres  of  operation ;  and  the  issue,  we 
doubt  not,  will   be  that  barbarism  will 
gradually  fnve  place  to  civilization,  slavery 
be  extinguished,  and  extensive  territories 
added  to    the  conquests  of   Emmanuel. 
Most  nobly  and  felicitously  have  you  your- 
self said— "  The  end  of  the  geographical 
feat  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  missionary 
enterprise,"  and  this  is  already  seen  to  be 
the  case.    A  special  mission  for  Central 
Africa  has  been  resolved  upon,  generous 
fluhscriptions    are    pouring    in    towards 
its  support;    and  the  day,  we  hope,  is 
not  very  far  distant  when  your  highest 
aspirations  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  im- 
provement of  the  Makololo  and  the  Mata- 
bele  will  be  realised — when  the  Bose  of 
Sharon  will  blossom  in  the  vale  of  Londo 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
when  the  mighty  continent,  with  whose 
richest  benefactors  your  name  is  imperish- 
ably  enshrined,  once  the  seat  of  mighty 
empires  and  nurse  of  illustrious  men,  will 
attain,  throughout  its  entire    extent,  to 
more  than  its  ancient  magnificence  and 
renown.    Therefore,  sir,  is.  it  that  we  hon- 
our you.    We  honour  you  on  account  of 
your  indomitable  courage  and  persever- 
ance— we  honour  you  on  account  of  your 
accurate  and  extensive  scientific  attain- 
ments— we  honour  you  for  your  large  and 
important  discoveries ;  but,  most  of  aU,  do 
we  desire  to  honour  you  for  the  grace  of 
God  which  is  in  yon,  which  has  fired  you 
with  the  noble  ambition  of  labouring  be- 
yond other  men's  line  of  things,  of  bring- 
ing hitherto  unknown  regions  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  Kedeemer's  sway,  and  which 
has  led  you  to  declare,  in  the  midst  of 
what  most  men  would  have  accounted  un- 
precedented   sacrifices,  that   you  reckon 
nothing  which  you  can  do  or  suffer  as 
deserving  of  that  appellation,  becanse  it  is 
done  and  suffered  for  the  sake  of  Jesus. 
Your  record  is  on  high.    Your  richest  re- 
wards consist  not  in  the  gold  of  princely 
merchants — ^nor  in  the  medals  of  geogra- 
phical  societies — nor   in   the  favour   of 
prinoes — ^nor  even  in  the  approbation  of 
the  Christian  Church.      "  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  there  is  no  man  that  hath  left 
bouse,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or 
mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for 
My  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  but  he  shall  re- 
ceive an  hundredfold  now  in  tl^is  time, 
houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mo- 
thers, and  children,  and  lancU  with  perse- 


cutions ;  and  in  the  world  to  come,  etenul 
life."    **  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  u 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  for  ever  and  ever."    Dear  brother,- 
One  principal  object  we  have  in  view  in 
inviting  you  here  to-day,  is  to  enconrage 
yon  in  your  work ;  and  to  do  so  not  only 
by  assuring  you  thus  publicly  of  our  esteem, 
and  that  henceforth  we  too  are  to  be  in- 
cluded among  ^  the  cloud  of  witnesses" 
who,  with  deepest  interest,  wUl  watch  OTei 
your  future  movements,  but  also  by  en- 
gaging that  we  shall  make  it  oar  stndr, 
when  you  are  far  hence  among  the  hea- 
then, and  when  the  excitement  of  meetisj!! 
like  the  present  has  passed  away,  to  le- 
member  you  at  a  throne  of  Grace.  We 
know  your  anxiety  on  this  point,  and  fe 
sincerely  trust  that  in  guidance  experi- 
enced amid  perplexity,   protection  smid 
dang0r,  comfort  amid  despondency,  sigsil 
success  amid  alarming  fears  and  misgiriDgs, 
you  will  meet  with  convincing  and  de- 
lightful evidence  that  you  have  not  been 
forgotten  by  the  people  of  God  in  tbe 
homes  and  sanctuaries  of  your  natiye  land 
As  in  coming  among  us  we  bid  yon  wel- 
come with  all  our  hearts,  ao  in  the  prospect 
of  your  soon  leaving  us  to  resume  ;<w 
toil,  we,  with  all  our  hearts,  bid  yov  G(xi 
speed.    Having  suffered  and  accom{i&l>^ 
so  much,  you  might  have  felt  incliotd  to 
leave  the  field  and  repose  on  your]i^ 
but  you  long  to  return  to  the  land  of  yoc 
adoption,  and  to  labour  still  longer,  m 
if  possible,  still  more  energetically,  is  '^ 
behalf.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  deepeos 
our  admiration  of  your  character,  andjiis- 
tifies  the  strongest  and  warmest  exprs- 
tions  of  regard.    Go,  brother;  forthoogii 
we  should  see  your  face  no  more,  ve  can- 
not forbid  your  departure.    Go,  and  nay 
your  past  successes  prove  but  the  barbij* 
geis  of  still  greater.    Go,  and  may  He  vbo 
made  the  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea,  aw 
all  that  therein  is,  and  who  has  theheaitj 
of  all  men  in  His  hands,  go  with  yoo,  f^ 
be,  as  before,  the  breaker  up  of  yonrv*y- 
May  the  sun  not  smite  thee  bj  day,  ^ 
the  moon  by  night.    The  Lord  present 
thee  from  all  evil.    The  Lord  preserrc  t^ 
going  out  and  thy  coming  in,  from  tsi 
time  forth  and  even  for  evermore,  l^^. 
not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  be  toldtM 
this  presbytery  embraces  upwards  of  si^ 
congregations,  and   that,   therefore,  t^ 
address,  which  we  now  respectfally  «jj 
affectionately  place  in  your  hands,  mj^ 
safely  regained  as  expressing  ^^^ 
and  sentiments  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodj 
to  which  we  belong,  and  we  maycT* 
venture  to  say,  of  all  the  churches  in  «* 
land.    Dr  Livingstone,  on  risin£  to  rew< 
was  very  cordially  reoeiyed.   He  niii  ^ 
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ras  at  a  loss  to  conyey  to  them  the 
Biise  of  thankfulness  he  felt  for  the  very 
ind  expressions  contained  in  the  address 
resented  to  him.  All  he  had  done  or  ac- 
omplished,  he  believed  he  had  been  led  to 
0  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  it  would  be 
resumption  in  him  to  think  otherwise. 
[e  felt  grateful  to  God  for  what  He  had 
aabled  him  to  do.  He  thanked  them 
lost  heartily  for  the  promise  of  their 
rayers.  These  he  should  value  much 
lore  than  anything  else  they  could  give — 
e  had  had  so  many  instances  of  the  evi- 
ent  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  on  the 
linds  of  the  heathen,  who  knew  nothing 
efore  about  Him.  He  believed  he  had 
een  largely  indebted  to  the  prayers  of  his 
thristian  friends  in  times  past,  and  &e  felt 
ncouraged  when  he  was  assured  by  them 
-by  the  ministers  of  such  a  large  and  in- 
aential  body — that  they  would  remember 
im  in  their  prayers.  The  future  must  be 
ist  like  the  past,  and  that  contained  none 
f  the  excitement  of  such  meetings  as  the 
resent.  It  was  a  course  of  hard  work 
ithoat  any  excitement,  and  the  resolution 
D  do  one's  duty  without  expecting  to  re» 
eive  gratitude  from  those  whom  they 
iboured  to  serve.  When  gratitude  came, 
hey  were  thankful  to  see  it ;  but  when  it 
id  not,  they  went  on  doing  their  duty  as 
into  the  Lord.  Most  of  them  would  like- 
y  be  anxious  to  hear  something  of  the 
esnlts  of  the  mission  in  which  he  had 
>eeD  engaged,  and  which,  no  doubt,  all  of 
bem  had  contributed  to  uphold.  When 
le  went  to  Africa,  he  had  formed  an  idea 
hat  Christians  who  had  been  heathens 
•'ere  very  much  better  than  those  who 
t'ere  at  home.  He  did  not  know  exactly 
n  what  grounds  he  had  formed  that 
pinion,  but  he  imagined  he  should  find 
ative  Christians  much  like  what  the  pri- 
litive  Christians  were  supposed  to  have 
een.  In  this  expectation  he  was  disap- 
ointed.  He  went  first  to  the  Bechuana 
lission,  and  did  not  find  that  high  tone  of 
Jeling  which  he  had  expected,  while  there 
^ere  some  of  the  Christians  there  of  whom 
e  was  rather  in  doubts.  He  reported 
ccordingly.  He  thought  that  too  high  an 
stimate  had  been  formed  of  the  success 
f  missions  in  the  Bechuana  country.  He 
^ent  to  the  north,  and  there  saw  what  the 
eople  of  the  Bechuana  mission  had  been. 
U  saw  the  degradation  of  heathenism, 
nd  it  was  then  only  that  he  could  tmder- 
tand  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
lace  in  those  professing  to  be  Christians  ; 
nd  the  more  intimately  he  became  ac- 
{lainted  with  heathenism,  the  more  highly 
id  he  appreciate  the  efiects  of  the  Gospel 
^  the  Southern  Bechuana  mission.  On 
oming  back  to  the  interior,  they  felt  they 
ame  back  to  civilized  life.    He  did  not 


think,  however,  that  the  people  there  were 
equal  to  our  country  church  members. 
There  was  not  the  same  intelligence,  nor 
the  same  depth  of  piety,  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the    churches   connec,ted   with 
evangelical  bodies  in  this  country;  but  the 
change  from  heathenism  to  what  they  were, 
was  worth  all  the  money  and  efforts  that 
had  been  expended  on  their  behalf.    In 
the  mission  churches,  however,  the  be- 
haviour of  the  people  was  quite  exemplary 
— quite  as  good  as  in  any  of  our  country 
churehes,  and  they  listened  attentively  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.    There  was  a 
prevailing  morality  in  the  part    of   the 
country  where  a  church  was  established — 
they  taught  each  other,  and  held  prayer- 
meetings,  and  their  prayers  were  simple 
and  effective.    Their  morality,  however, 
was  not  unexceptionable,  and   some  of 
them  were  not  very  eonsistent.    He  asked 
a  chief  about  those  Christians,  and  he 
said,  ''We  are  very  much  more  wicked 
than  you  white  men  can  understand— very 
much  worse-hearted;*'  at  the  same  time 
accusing  some  of  them  of  professing  Chris- 
tianity from  a  wish  to  please  the  mission- 
ary, while  others  said  they  liked  the  new 
system  better  because  of  the  attention  that 
was  paid  to  the  poor.    They  had  some  in 
the  church  whom  they  supposed  to  be  un- 
believers ;  but  there  were  a  large  proportion 
who  really  believed,  and  it  was  hoped  it 
might  be  said  that  many  of  them  had  died 
in  the  faith.    Dr  Livingstone  proceeded  to 
give  some  interesting  details  connected 
with  the  opening  up  of  the  new  country, 
dwelling  at  length  on  the  important  ser- 
vices of  Sebituane — one    of  the    wisest 
chiefs  he  ever  met  with — who  bad  intro- 
duced into  the  country  the  language  in 
which  Mr  Moffat  had  made  a  translation 
of  the  Bible.    He  noticed  some  of  the 
adverse  influences  against  which  he  had 
had  to  contend  in  the  course  of  mission 
labours,  and  pointed  to  the  directing  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  which  had  employed  him 
in  another  work  he  had  ne^  intention  to 
perform.    Alluding  to  what  had  recently 
been  discovered  and  accomplished  with 
respect  to  Africa,  he  remarked  that  com- 
merce  always  followed  in  the  wake  of 
missions.     Civilization  and  Christianity, 
or  commerce  and  Christianity,  went  to- 
gether ;  and  if  there  were  successful  mis- 
sions and   successfril  commerce  in    that 
country,  then  they  might  feel  quite  certain 
that  the  slave  trade  would  <Ke   out    in 
a  natural  way  in  a  very  large   region. 
Dr    Livingstone,    in    conclusion,,    stated 
his  willingness  to  answer  any  questions 
regarding  points  on  whieh  any  of  those 
present  might  be  desirous  or  obtaininp; 
information. — Dr   Taylor   having   asked 
what  staff  it  would  be  necessary  to.  send 
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ont,  and  the  probable  expeDte?  Dr 
LtTingstone,  in  reply,  statea  that  three 
would  be  reqnired  besides  the  missioaarjr. 
In  regard  to  expense,  he  could  not 
speak  definitely,  as  his  case  was  peculiar. 
The  route  he  recommended  was  the 
Cape  Colonj,  and  in  going  that  way  a 
considerable  sum  would  be  necessary.  A 
waggon  and  oxen  would  hare  to  be  pur- 
chased, which  would  take  L.150,  and  the 
passage  up  to  Karuman  would  cost  about 
L.58.  Beyond  that,  L.50  more  would  be 
reqnired  to  pay  wages  and  buy  provisions, 
to  get  into  the  l£ikololo  country.  The 
salary  of  a  missionary  in  connection 
with  the  London  Society  was  L.100  a 
year,  and  he  could  hare  lived  on  that 
sum.  The  chief  expense  was  incurred  in 
getting  supplies  of  clothing  and  other 
articles  from  the  Cape  Colony.  If  they 
had  a  path  to  the  east,  then  they  should 
get  supplies  through  the  Portuguese  as 
cheap  as  they  could  get  them  at  the  Cape. 
— In  answer  to  Mr  G.  Blyth,  the  doctor 
stated  that  there  had  nerer  been  any  slave 
trade  in  the  Makololo  country,  and  not 
till  the  year  1850  had  they  any  idea  of 
men  or  women  being  sold.  Dr  Taylor 
moved  a  vote  of  thanlu  to  Br  Livingstone 
for  his  kindness  in  coming  there  that  day, 
and  for  the  interesting  information  which 
he  had  communicated,  expressing,  at  the 
same  time,  their  deep  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare, and  their  desire  for  his  future  success. 
Mr  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
cordially  adopted.  The  moderator  then 
addressed  Dr  Livingstone,  expressing  the 
feelings  of  the  presbytery  towards  him, 
and  thanking  him  for  bis  presence  among 
them  that  day.  Dr « Livingstone  having 
briefly  replied,  the  presbytery  engaged  in 
prayer,  offered  up  by  Mr  Blyth,  earnestly 
commending  the  doctor  to  the  guidance 
and  blessing  of  God.  The  moderator  then 
pronounced  the  benediction,  which  ter- 
minated the  proceedings. 

Newcastle,  —  This  presbytery  met  at 
Newcastle,  4th  August.  There  was  read 
a  petition  from  112  persons  in  Blackhill, 
near  Shotley  Bridge,  for  a  supply  of 
preachers  connected  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  which  it  was  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to  grant,  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  the  people  there,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  statement,  are  prepared 
to  meet  the  expense  of  supporting  the 
Gospel  among  them.  Mr  Robert  Brown, 
preacher,  having  completed  the  series  of 
trials  assigned  him,  his  ordination  was 
appointed  to  take  place  in  Zion  Chapel,  on 
Wednesday,  19th  August;  Mr  J.  M.  Wil- 
son to  preach,  Mr  WiUiam  Stewart  to  pre- 
side and  ordain,  and  to  give  the  charge  to 
Mr  Brown,  and  Mr  Shennan  to  address 
the   congregation.     The   committee   for 


Swallwell  reported  that  the  Sjmod's  Home 
Mission  Board  had  consented  to  give  t 
liberal  measure  of  pecuniary  aid,  if  re- 
quired, for  ;^one  year,  to  support  some 
energetic  effort  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel  in  that  locality.  A  very  gratify iig 
communication  from  the  coDgregation  of 
High  Street,  South  Shields,  expressed 
their  gratitude  for  the  assistance  lutbeito 
rendered  to  them  from  the  Synod's  Sup- 

glemental  Fund,  and  their  intention  to 
ave  that  assistance  discontinued,  as  thej 
found  that  they  were  now  able  to  make  np 
among  themselves  the  proposed  amoontcf 
stipend  for  their  minister.  A  call  from 
the  congregation  of  Jarrow  to  Mr  Jolm  C. 
Weir,  was  sustained,  and  triala  for  iiii 
ordination  were  assigned.  The  Ber.  i 
Drysdale's  name  was  recommended  to  be 
placed  on  the  Synod's  roll  of  preachers  for 
occasional  supplv.  Next  ordinary  meeting 
of  presbytery  to  be  on  first  Tuesday  of  Sep- 
tember.— The  presbytery  met  again  in 
Zion  Chapel,  on  19th  August,  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr  Robert  Brown,  preacher, 
to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregatjoD 
there,  the  services  on  that  occasion  beiiig 
conducted  by  the  ministers  appointed  to 
conduct  them.  A  moderation  was  gnnted 
to  the  congregation  of  North  Shidiii^  to 
take  place  on  Wednesday,  2d  SepteDiier, 
Mr  Shennan  to  preach  and  presidc-Ats 
meeting  of  presbytery  held  1st  Septei^i 
the  cireumstances  of  the  congregatio&  iS> 
Stamfordham  were  considered,  anditvu 
proposed,  by  correspondence  with  the 
Synod's  Board,  to  have  somearraDgemenu 
made  for  the  state  of  matters  being  reo- 
dered  more  favourable  there.  A  letter 
from  Mr  Weir,  announcing  his  acceptance 
of  the  call  from  Jarrow,  being  read,hev8i 
appointed  to  have  his  trials  for  ordinatioi 
prepared  to  be  given  in  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  November.  A  letter  was  read  froD 
James  Peddle,  Esq.,  containing  a  list  of 
congregations  in  this  presbytery  that  have 
not  transmitted  the  collection  for  the  Sy- 
nod's General  Fund,  due  in  October  las^ 
these  congregations  to  be  now  instrocieu 
to  forward  their  collections  as  soon  aspo^ 
sible.  Messrs  M^Creath,  Mathieson,^*'' 
lace,  and  Shennan,  ministers,  with  Me^ 
Findlay  and  Easton,  elders,  were  appoiiteii 
members  of  the  presbytery's  mission  cod* 
mittee  (Mr  Wallace,  convener)  for  the 
current  year.  Next  meeting  of  presbyteiy 
is  to  be  on  first  Tuesday  of  October. 


GALLS   MOSXBATBD. 

Newton  Meams, — Mr  George  Baiclsf. 
called  26th  August— Mr  Carswell,  W^ 
ham,  presiding. 

North   ShiM.'-Ue  WiUiam  CalTCit 
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B.A^  called  2d  September^— Mr  Shennan, 
Honghton-le-Springy  presiding. 

Lanark,  Broomgate,  --Mr  Matthew  Craw- 
ford, called  14th  September — ^Mr  John- 
stone, Lanark,  presidiiiff. 

Haddington,  East  Bongrtgadon,  —  Mr 
Matthew  Crawford,  called  15th  September 
—Mr  Thomson,  Haddington,  presiding. 


OBDINATION. 

Ayr,  WaBace  Street.^Mi  Robert  M. 
Mlnnes,  ordained  26th  Augost — ^Mr  Bon- 
ald,  Saltcoats,  and  Mr  Hamilton,  Kilmar- 
nock, officiating. 

OBrrUABT. 

Died  suddenly  at  Largo,  Fifeshire,  on 


Ist  September,  the  Bey.  Thomas  Sommer* 
ville,  minister  of  the  United  Fresbyterian 
Church  there,  having  nearly  completed  the 
11th  year  of  his  ministry. 

Died  suddenly  at  Thomhill,  on  4th  Sep- 
tember, the  Bey.  William  Bogerson,  minis- 
ter of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churdi 
there,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  ministiy. 

Died,  after  two  days  illness,  at  Brouffhty 
Ferry,  on  2d  September,  the  Bey.  Wimam 
Bamase,  formerly  minister  of  the  Ist 
United  Presbjrterian  Church,  Kirriemuir. 
Mr  Bamage  was  ordained  in  July  1814. 

Died  at  Bothesay,  on  8th  September,  the 
Bey.  Matthew  Fraaer,  formerly  minister  of 
Bell  Street  1st  United  Fresbyterian 
Church,  Dundee.  Mr  Eraser  was  ordain- 
ed in  1809. 


fuis  Etti  /mgniBtttB* 


PaoTBSTiLNTiSM  IK  TuBKBT. — ^Thc  Sultau 
has  announced  to  Lord  Stratford  the  con- 
cession of  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  Protestant  church  and  hospital  at 
Pera,  for  which  a  large  sum  has  already,  it 
is  said,  been  subscribed  in  England. 

LiTUBOT.-^Xhe  subject  of  Liturgical 
Services  continues  to  occupy  the  children 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Independent,  referring  to 
a  leading  article  in  that  Journal,  has  thus 
expressed  himself :—"  If  the  Episcopalians 
shoald  haye  the  progressiye  spirit  to  reform 
their  ostentatious  and  cumbrous  service, 
and  make  it  to  conform  more  than  it  now 
does  to  Christian  simplicity  and  scriptural 
tmth,  while  retaining  its  eyangelical  cha- 
racter, its  dignity  and  impressiyeness,  not 
a  few  who  now  adhere  to  Puritan  worship, 
woold  go  to  their  communion.  The  progress 
of  the  public  taste,  especially  in  educated 
and  refined  circles,  is  in  this  direction. 


But  whether  public  prayers  in  non-Epis- 
copal churches  are  read  or  uttered  without 
notes,  preachers  should  make  careful  pre- 
paration for  that  part  of  their  ministra- 
tions,— perhaps  by  writing  out  their  prat- 
ers, or  at  least  by  notes  and  careful  stu<fy. 
Extemporaneous  public  prayers  are  often 
formal,  without  dignity  or  impressiyeness. 
They  are  frequently  uttered  in  unearthly 
tones,  with  more  or  less  grimace  and 
cant." 

Thb  Scottish  Episcopact.  —  The 
Record  (organ  of  the  evangelical  party  in 
the  Church  of  England)  declares,  that  **  the 
Scottish  Episcopacy,  with  its  Popish  liturgy, 
Puseyite  prelates,  and  Pelagian  clergy, 
has  uniformly  proyed  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  because  it  not  only  apes  the  super- 
stitions of  Bome,  but  teaches  errors  which 
ineyitably  lead  to  the  portals  of  that  apos- 
tacy  against  which  both  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  alike  protest." 


3Xlntttjili{  EitrnjpBrl 


UNEXPECTED  TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  PBOGBESS  OF 

VOLUNTARYISM. 

We  insert  here  two  extracts  from  the  public  joumaH  &s  containing  testimonies  to 
the  progress  of  Voluntary  principles  that  must  be  gratifying  to  all  who  are  opposed 
to  civil  establishments  of  Christianity,  many  of  whom  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  rapid  extension  of  sentiments  Kindred  to  their  own.  The  first  is  firom  the 
I'iterafy  Chvrchman^  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  and  adyancement  of  religious 
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literattirey  and  wbich  is  a  fortiiiglitly  organ  of  Higli  Churchmen.    It  oecon  in  the 
Home  Summary  of  Friday,  August  21, 1867 : — ^'  The  animus  of  the  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  during  the  discussion  on  this  Bill  (Dirorce),  shows,  in  no  on- 
certain  way,  how  little  good  the  Church  has  to  expect  from  the  State ;  and  ^ves  a 
note  of  warning,  which  we  cannot  heed  too  soon,  that  she  must  turn  in  upon  herself 
and  her  God ;  realizing  more  than  ever  the  integrity  of  her  union  with  her  Lord, 
the  loftiness  of  her  mission,  and  the  meekness  and  yet  the  independence  of  the  atti- 
tude which  she  ought  to  assume,  and  the  courage  and  fortitude  with  which  she  should 
work  and  endure  in  this  time  of  severe  trial.     Everything  foreshadows  that  at  some 
day,  perhaps  not  distant,  the  State  and  the  Church  will  occupy  very  different  rela- 
tions to  each  other  than  they  do  now.    The  connection  that  now  exists  is  nowhere 
de&ied^  and  is  not  expressed  in  terms  of  any  contract.    It  has  grown  up  as  years 
have  accumulated  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  will  die  away.     Such  a  union  as  has 
existed  for  so  many  centuries,  is  only  possible  under  certain  conditions  of  goyem- 
ment  and  society.    These  are  fast  passing  away,  and  must,  in  their  departure, 
loosen  all  that  rests  upon  them.     We  do  not  say  that  any  great  disruption  is  likely 
to  ensue,  least  of  all  in  our  own  day  ;  but  we  think  that,  little  by  little,  the  links 
that  bind  the  two  will  be  broken,  until  thorough  independence  becomes  the  ultimate 
result.     There  is  good  and  evil  in  the  connection.    It  is  not  for  the  Church's  friends 
to  be  hasty  in  predicating  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  mark 
well  the  course  and  tendency  of  events,  and,  by  prayer  and  work,  to  strengthen  the 
things  that  remain;  then  come  what  will,  in  the  providence  of  God,  under  His 
guidance  and  benediction  the  interests  of  our  ark  shall  be  safe."    The  second  is  from 
the  Times,  which  boasts  itself  the  leading  journal  of  Europe,  and  which  even  its 
enemies  take  care  to  consult  as  regularly  as  their  own  political  oracle.    It  occurs  in 
an  article  suggested  by  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne : — ^**  We  are  fiilly 
alive,  of  course,  to  the  great  advantages  of  an  Establishment :  most  sensible  peoji'^ 
in  this  country,  and  not  a  few  among  Dissenters  themselves,  are  so.     That  isaip 
sent  a  settled  question,  at  least  with  those  classes  which  ultimately  control  ihtms 
of  this  country,  and  give  the  cue  to  Parliament  and  Government.     But  no  adToote 
of  a  Church  Establishment  at  the  present  day,  however  strongly  he  may  see  k 
benefits  of  it,  will  talk  of  the  Voluntary  principle  in  the  way  in  which  our  old  ortho- 
dox self-styled  champions  talked  of  it.    If  he  does,  he  must  simply  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  plainest  facts.     He  must  deny  the  Chri^ianity,  not  only  of  om 
large  dissenting  bodies  at  home,  but  of  the  whole  United  States,  and,  lastly,  of  ov 
colonies.    With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne's  letter  in  our  coluinBs 
yesterday,  is  a  valuable  witness.    He  says,  our  clergy  in  that  colony  are  now  getting 
fair  and  adequate  incomes,  enough  to  support  them,  though  those  incomes  conie 
entirely  from  the  voluntary  gifts  of  their  congregations ;  and  he  refers,  for  the  tnitli 
of  tliis  announcement,  to  a  regular  statement  of  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  last  year 
in  the  Church  of  England  Record  for  Victoria,    Here  is  a  colony,  then,  certeinlj 
imder  as  great  temptations  to  neglect  the  ministers  of  religion  as  any  country  iotbe 
world.     It  is  a  comparatively  new  settlement,  involved  in  the  first  excitements  of 
commercial  enterprize,  and  bustling  with  projects  for  the  subjugation  of  an  infant 
soil.    Roads,  bridges,  surveys,  sales  of  lands,  new  towns,  new  villages,  new  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  new  gold  fields,  new  everything,  occupy  its  mind.   It  b 
just  now  tasting  the  first  results  of  industry  and  cf^ital,  having  risen,  as  the  hishop 
tells  us,  to  the  luxury  of  handsome  equipages,  to  the  convenience  of  innumerable 
omnibuses  and  cabs  plying  between  the  different  parts  of  Melbourne  and  the  suburb^ 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  theatrical  and  other  amusements  on  a  large  scale.  And 
this  first  taste  of  splendour  and  luxury  is  not  considered  very  advantageous,  in  ^^1 
country,  to  religion  and  its  ministers.    Yet,  in  this  new  bustling  colony,  so  mw^ 
absorbed  in  securing  its  own  good,  and  in  schemes  for  its  own  improvemoit  aD<i 
success,  the  clergy  of  our  Church  are  thrown  entirely  upon  the  Voluntary  principle? 
and  are  not  deceived  or  disappointed  by  it.    It  responds  to  the  cail— congregations 
support  their  ministers.     Indeed,  if  Christianity  is  true,  we  must  expect  this.  It 
ought  not  to  surprise  us;  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  be  very,  much  surprised  if  J 
were  not  so."    These  extracts  are  most  encouraging,  as  showing  that  the  Hign 
Church  party  are  be^nning  to  contemplate  the  probability  of  an  early  triumph  of 
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the  Yohmtary  principle,  and  that  the  conductors  of  the  Times  are  eng^aged  in  the 
study  of  the  tactics  to  be  followed  when  the  crisis  arrives.  We  are  glad  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  bating  a  few  apologetic  flourisfies  about — *  of  course/  and  *  at  present^,' 
and  '  sensible  people/  and  the  like,  they  already  write  very  much  in  the  style  of 
confirmed  Voluntaries. 


VOLUNTARYISM  IN  VICTORIA. 

In  the  Imperial  Act  by  which  a  new  constitution  was  conferred  on  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  the  sum  of  L.50,000  a  year,  from  the  colonial  revenues,  was  appropriated 
to  the  object  of  religious  teaching  and  worship,  authority  being  given  to  the  House 
of  Assembly  to  put  an  end  to  the  arrangement  by  a  dear  majority.     The  colonists 
haYe  not  been  slow  to  exercise  their  power.     On  the  2d  June,  Mr  Michie,  the 
attorney-general  under  the  ministry  of  Mr  Haines,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  of 
which  the  principal  was  to  this  effect : — **  That  it  is  expedient  to  abolish  State  aid 
to  religion  after  the  Slst  of  December  1859."    This  resolution  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-one  to  twenty-eight.     We  shall  transcribe  a  portion  of  the  mover'i^ 
speech  as  a  specimen  of  Australian  Voluntaryism.    *'  I  now  say,  I  agree  with  them. 
From  the  experience  of  these  last  few  years  in  the  distribution  of  the  State  Grant,  I 
think  it  not  too  much  to  say,  that  I  now  entirely  concur  with  them  in  their  acts  but 
not  in  their  professions.  Religion  has  certainly  not  retrograded  in  the  gold-fields  or  in 
the  pastoral  districts,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  fear  of  retrogression  how.     There- 
fore,  from  the  actual  experience  of  the  past,  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds,  I  say,, 
we  may  with  perfect  safety  get  rid  of  the  Grant  altogether,  and  I  feel  assured  that 
no  detriment  will  result  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Christian  religion.     If  I  require 
to  go  outside  the  colony  to  witness  the  successful  working  of  the  Voluntary  principle, 
I  might  refer  to  South  Australia.    I  have  consulted  the  newspapers  of  that  colony^ 
and  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  from  the  manner  in  which  these  journals  are  con-' 
ducted,  they  would  be  certain  to  discover  any  defect  or  shortcoming,  and  they  show 
no  injurious  consequence  resulting  to  the  colony  from  the  absence  of  State  aid  to 
religion.     The  adoption  of  a  contrary  system  has  proved  strikingly  and  most  con- 
clusively successful.    And  we  are  not  so  dissimilar  in  actual  condition,  but  that  we 
may  assume  that  the  success  of  the  Voluntary  principle  in  the  one  colony  will  be 
satisfactorily  experienced  in  this  colony.     Experience  had  shown  that  Christian 
religions  concur  and  are  congruous,  and  coincide  in  showing  that  their  preachers 
might  go  forth  without  purse  or  scrip,  and  yet  rely  on  a  recognition  of  their  useful- 
ness and  indispensibility,  and  that  they  were  more  safe  in  relying  on  a  Christian 
comndunity,  than  on  that  miserable  modicum  which  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  might 
obtain  by  even  the  most  ingenious  disposal  of  this  L. 60,000,  and  which,  after  all, 
only  amounts  to  some  few  shillings  per  head  from  the  population."    The  Nonconj- 
foi^mist  hails  this  measure  as  the  removal  of  another  buttress,  and  says,  that  it 
has  "  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  poHtico-ecdesiasticism  in  Victoria,  by  practically 
declaring  that,  after  a  short  respite  of  less  than  three  years,  every  church  will  be 
left  to  the  voluntary  support  of  its  own  members  and  friends."    May  the  prediction 
prove  true  I 


MEETING  OP  THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  IN  BERLIN. 

For  the  present  we  are  able  only  to  record  that  this  interesting  meeting  has  been 
held.  Hereafter  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  its 
sayings  and  doings,  and  our  disappointment  will  be  great  if  we  are  not  able  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  that  shall  be  exclusively  laudatory.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  hearts  of  our  readers  are  with  that  organization,  whose  professed  object  is 
to  display  and  to  cherish  that  union  among  Christians  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
universal  spread  of  Christianity.  It  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  we  are  represented  in 
Berlin,  by  ministers  and  laymen  whose  praise  is  in  all  our  churches,  so  that 
foreigners  may  fairly  judge  what  manner  of  men  United  Presbyterians,  are. 
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INDIAN  MUTINIES. 

Aa  tlie  IndiAa  Mutinies  have  continaed  during  the  past  month  to  fonn  the  diul 
topic  of  public  interest,  we  propose  to  collect,  in  this  place,  some  of  the  opiniooi 
which  have  been  expressed  by  persons  who  may  be  held  as  representing,  more  or 
less  faithfully,  distinct  classes  of  our  coontiymen.  Though  they  may  haye  been 
seen  in  a*separate  form,  it  may  be  useful  to  present  them  in  one  view. 

Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  a  discourse  on  the  Indian  Crisis,  at  St  John's  CatbedrsI 
Salford : — *'  A  few  years  ago— the  year  before  the  death  of  Napier, — I  was  in  lie 
Exhibition  in  Lcmdon,  looking  at  a  picture  representing  one  of  lus  battles,  in  vbich 
he  was  in  the  very  centre  of  diEinger,  the  most  conspicuous  object  amid  the  terrors  of 
the  fight.  Standing  close  to  it  was  the  hero  of  the  piece.  Sir  Charles  Napier  bim- 
self.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  lum,  but  he  desired  to  be  introduced  to  me  I 
asked  him  a  few  questions  about  the  picture,  and  its  correctness,  and  he  then  tAik 
me  by  the  arm,  and  drew  me  aside — there  were  several  persons  around  ns— andbe 
said,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  you  Catholics  are  shamefully  treated  in  India.  I  hare  told 
them  again  and  again— I  have  told  the  Government  there — that  a  time  vas 
coming  very  soon,  when  to  save  our  empire,  we  should  require  the  united,  combined 
forces  of  aU  British  subjects,  without  distinction,  and  that  it  was  their  (iaty  to 
prevent  any  disunion  or  any  religious  di£Ferences.  I  have  spoken  in  vain ;  theyvill 
not  listen  to  me,  and  they  are  keeping  up  a  system  of  disunion  and  separation 
instead  of  union.  I  have  been  again  and  again  ashamed,  when  in  India,  at  being 
thanked  by  the  Catholics,  as  for  a  favour,  for  what  was  but  a  piece  of  the  commonest 
justice.  These  nearly  are  the  very  words  which  he  spoke  to  myself,  and  I  can  nd 
for  the  truth  of  every  expression."  An  infallible  memory  has  Cardinal  Wisenun. 
but  his  heart  is  more  Popish  than  British. 

Sir  James  Graham,  in  bis  speech,  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  fiieoer 
dock  at  Silloth,  on  the  coast  of  the  Solway  Firth,  and  in  connection  with  theSi!lot|i 
and  Port-Carlisle  Railways : — <'  I  cannot  dissemble  the  fact  on  an  occasion  Ee  this 
that  a  great  national  disaster  has  befallen  us.  Many  of  us  here  have  probabH.iQ 
a  distant  part  of  the  British  possessions,  sons  or  daughters,  or  other  relatives,  vbom 
we  love,  and  whose  position  there  we  regard  with  great  anxiety  and  fear.  I^ 
not  stay  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  that  fear.  When  there  is  a  fire  raging, it  does 
not  become  us  to  ask,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  conflagration.  Our  first  worMs 
men  and  as  Englishmen,  is  to  set  to  work  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Sure  I  s^ 
then,  that  I  appeal  to  the  united  hearts  of  every  portion  of  the  British  public,  vbal 
say,  if  we  look  at  the  vast  possessions  which  our  fathers  won  by  their  courage,  tbe^ 
gallantry,  and  for  a  century  maintained  by  their  constancy,  we  should  he  pwoitoj 
of  our  ancestors,  we  should  be  indeed  degenerate  children,  if  by  our  timid  misconduct 
we  undid  the  work  of  a  century  in  a  single  year.  No  I  will  not  believe  it.  [f 
satisfied  that  the  efforts  of  the  British  people  will  be  unanimous — that  the  Britisa 
empire,  which  we  have  won  with  our  best  hearths  blood,  and  the  blood  of  our  children, 
will  be  maintained  in  all  its  integrity,  and  that  as  one  man,  we  shall  rise  in  i^}^^ 
of  our  possessions  in  India.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  loss  of  that  empire  will  be 
the  commencement  of  our  downfall ;  let  us  then,  by  its  maintenance,  prove  that  ^ 
are  not  degenerated :  and  as  here  I  have  told  you,  that  concord  is  strength,  m 
unanimity  your  best  security  in  this  great  struggle,  let  all  minor  quarrels  an 
divisions  be  forgotten  among  us ;  let  us,  as  an  united  people,  make  one  great  effort,  a^f 
sustain  the  honour  of  our  country,  and  secure  the  integrity  of  the  British  dominioni 
The  consistency  of  the  Knight  of  Netherby  is  not  unimpeachable :  liis  consuniKi»« 
ability  is  beyond  dispute.  This  utterance  of  the  veteran  statesman  is  laden  vipti^ 
wisdom  of  prolonged  experience.  Nothing  is  to  be  deprecated  so  much  as  debate, 
and  committees,  and  commissions,  to  denounce  or  expose  the  person  or  persons  on 
whom  the  blame  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  lies — so  far,  we  mean,  as  our  own  autbonti^ 
are  concerned.  Appoint  Mr  Roebuck  and  other  twenty-four  members  of  the  Hoo« 
of  Commons,  to  investigate  whether  the  prime  defaulter  resides  in  Calcutta  orji 
Mid-Lothian,  Scotland,  or  in  Cannon  Row,  London,  and  who  believes  that  tKJ 
would  be  able  to  name  him^  or  that  if  they  did,  he  would  not  escape  withinipiuut.^^ 
Leave  that  question  to  the  continuator  of  Mill's  History  of  British  Indift)  or 
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Alison  or  Macaolay,  wben,  in  their  progress  through  the  course  of  time,  they  reach 
the  year  1857.  In  less  than  fifty  years,  erery  school-boy  will  know  which  of  our 
officials  was  the  real  de&uiter :  our  present  duty  is  to  suppress  the  Mutiny  and 
punish  the  convicted  criminals. 

Dr  Campbell,  in  a  leading  article  in  the  British  Standard  of  September  4,  with 
the  heading  *'  The  palace  of  the  Furies  :" — **  Such  is  the  infernal  counsel  of  the 
TimeSy  a  paper  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  imperial  title  of  the  leading  journal  of 
Europe— a  paper  which  is  read  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  and  whicli  combines 
the  highest  power  with  the  lowest  principle — a  paper  which  claims  to  be,  and  to  no 
small  extent  over  the  world  is  beliered  to  be,  the  index  of  English  opinion.  That 
paper  summons  the  power  of  England  to  deeds  of  blood,  like  to  which  nothing  has 
been  seen  since  the  days  of  Tamerlane.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  50  regiments,  say  50,000  men.  It  is  England's  bounden  duty,  he  will  have 
it,  to  do  this  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Does  the  world  really  expect  it  ?  Would 
the  world  at  all  approve  it  ?  Could  the  world  behold,  without  a  shudder  and  a 
shriek,  that  would  rend  the  very  firmament  ?  Such  a  deed  as  this  would  suffice  to 
overshadow  the  darkest  horrors  of  byegone  ages.  But  the  minister  of  the  furies 
tells  us,  that  this  deed  of  blood,  unparalleled,  is  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race.  The  temple  of  the  furies  in  Acheron,  possessed  the  fearful  propertv,  that  he 
who  entered  was  suddenly  bereft  of  reason  and  charged  with  frenzy,  which  elevated 
him  to  the  fellowship  of  the  powers  that  filled  the  fane.  The  Thunderer  has  clearly 
been  there.  How  the  slaughter  of  50,000  men  can  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race,  is  t6  us  incomprehensible.  But  if  so,  why  not  extend  the  boon  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  the  wide  universe  itself.  From  such  a  deed 
we  can  think  of  none  that  it  would  benefit,  save  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  that  should 
be  saturated  with  the  blood  of  the  rebel  holocaust."  Has  the  editor  of  the  British 
Standard  also  been  in  Acheron  ?  He  scolds  so  furiously  the  minister  of  the  furies. 
We  must  not  say  he  is  bereft  of  reason  ;  but  certainly,  we  desiderate  the  proof  of 
the  superiority  uf  reason  he  vaunts  over  the  Thunderer.  Though  he  has  probably 
forgotten  more  history  than  we  ever  read^  we  could  easily  cite  many  examples  in 
which  the  slaughter  of  50,000  men  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 
Did  he  ever  see  an  authentic  census  of  the  population  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ?  By 
all  means  let  us  suppress  in  ourselves,  and  discourage  in  others,  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
which  may  be  displayed,  let  it  be  remembered,  in  inflicting  merited  punishment,  as 
well  as  in  wanton  barbarities ;  but,  let  us  take  care,  lest  in  expressing  our  horror  of 
the  revenge  which  is  so  loudly  demanded,  we  weaken  the  moral  abhorrence  that  is 
due  to  the  deeds  by  which  the  demand  has  been  provoked.  It  is  a  grave  crisis,  and 
we  humbly  submit,  that  whether  in  the  Times  or  in  the  British  Standard,  it  is  wise 
to  delete  declamations  that  are  full  of  sound  B.ndfury,  signifying  nothing. 

Rev.  John  Cairns,  in  a  discourse,  entitled  ^*  The  Indian  Crisis,  viewed  as  a  call  to 
Prayer :" — "  But  how  few  in  our  country,  even  of  educated  men,  have  studied  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  that  great  empire,  or  are  competent  to  pronounce  any  inde- 
pendent opinion  on  such  questions.  The  very  geography  of  the  country  is  unknown, 
and  persons  of  education  now  trace  with  difficulty  on  the  maps  names  which  have  been 
lighted  up  with  the  glare  of  rebellion,  butchery,  and  horrible  wickedness.  Must  we 
not  all  more  or  less  confess  that  this  has  been  our  own  case ;  and  is  not  this  ignor- 
ance and  indifference  most  discreditable  to  us  as  a  nation  and  most  offensive  in  the 
sight  of  God?  How  often  have  questions,  vitally  affecting  the  dearest  interests 
of  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  been  discussed  in  an  empty  Parliament,  and  re- 
ported to  an  inattentive  nation!  This  has  been. alike  inhuman  and  unchristian; 
and  can  we  doubt  that  the  universal  knowledge  by  the  people  of  India,  that  it  was 
so,  and  that  they  were  unthought  of  and  uncared  for  by  the  people  of  this  realm, 
has  repressed  all  those  sympathies  and  kindly  feelings  that  might  ere  this  have  knit 
us  together  as  parts  of  one  commonwealth  1  We  have  not  been  our  brother's 
keeper ;  and  the  result  has  been  such  excesses  of  murder  and  violence,  as  surely  a 
closer  knowledge  and  a  warmer  sympathy  on  our  part,  would  have  guarded  against 
and  stifled  in  their  birth."  That  we  have  miserably  failed  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty  to  India ;  that  a  great  part  of  our  transactions  there  is  a  disgrace  to  the  national 
character ;  that  we  ought  to  remember  our  faults  this  day ;  that  we  should  either 
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abandon  onr  property  or  remember  the  obligations  of  possession  is  dear  enoo^li; 
but  is  it  quite  as  clear  that  if  we  had  been  more  faithful,  this  mutiny  would  not  to 
arisen  ?  To  our  mind  it  is  not  quite  so  clear,  for  we  have  read  that  the  dark  place 
of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  Viewed  as  a  dispensation  of 
Divine  providence,  we  accept  this  dire  visitation  as  the  Lord's  voice  of  reproof  for  onr 
national  sins,  and  not  only  of  the  sins  of  which  India  has  been  the  theatre;  vievedaj 
an  outburst  of  human  malignity,  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  laudable  partofoui 
conduct  in  India  may  not  have  contributed  as  much  to  the  disaffection  as  the  repre- 
hensible. ''The  wicked  shall  do  wickedly."  We  are  glad  that  Mr  Cains  basap- 
Elied  his  powerful  mind  to  the  devotional  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  we  hope  that 
is  "  Call  to  E'rayer ''  will  meet  with  a  cordial  response  throughout  our  own  ehnrdi, 
in  which  his  name  is  so  widely  known. 


DR  LIVINGSTONE. 

This  remarkable  man,  modest  and  unassuming  as  he  is  adventurous  and  uodaunte^, 
could' not  have  anticipated  what  a  sensation  his  return  to  his  native  land  would  pro- 
duce. His  name  has  brought  together  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences  wiierever 
his  arrangements  permitted  him  to  appear.  Several  classes  that  do  not  uni- 
formly act  in  concert,  have  concurred  in  loading  him  with  marks  of  honour.  The 
religious  world  honours  him  as  a  missionary  related  to  the  man  of  Africa,  by  otlier 
ties  than  those  of  affinity;  witness  Exeter  Hall.  Men  of  science  honour  biin  as  a 
traveller,  who  has  extended  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  in  a  region  where  manj 
Scotchmen  have  already  done  good  service — as  Bruce,  and  Park,  and  ClappertoD,aiiii 
Laing,  not  to  speak  of  the  lion  hunter  ;  witness  the  Geographical  Society  in  Londoii. 
under  thepresidency  of  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison ;  and  the  Scientific  Association  id 
Dublin,  under  the  auspices  of  Ijie  Lord  Lieutenant.  Merchants  honour  him  <ii 
pioneer  of  British  commerce  ;  witness  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  Glasgor  lias 
done  its  duty,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  do  when  money  is  wanted  for  a  good  cause,  i!^ 
two  thousand  pounds  must  relieve  the  good  man's  mind  from  a  burden  'Kta 
pressed  on  it  as  often  as  he  thought  of  the  possible  termination  of  his  approachng 
journey.  Working  men  honour  him  as  one  who  has  raised  himself  from  thecon- 
dition  of  a  cotton  spinner  to  a  position  in  which  those  who  are  otherwise  the  leaders 
of  society,  feel  him  to  be  in  many  things  their  equal,  in  some  things  their  supenor. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  such  a  heart  as  Dr  Livingstone's,  this  universal  weIconJ« 
will  make  the  best  impression,  and  that  when  he  has  seen  the  value  which  allattacn 
to  his  labours,  he  will  return  to  Africa  as  if  he  now  held  a  commission  from  tw 
religion,  and  science,  and  commerce,  and  labour  of  his  country.  But  may  we  do 
hope  that  such  an  impulse  as  was  given  to  missionary  zeal  by  the  visit  anat 
publication  of  John  Williams,  will  now  be  given  b^  the  visit  and  the  publication  c 
Dr  Livingstone,  who  has  appealed  to  the  sympathies  even  of  classes  that  nugW^'*^ 
feel  an  equal  interest  in  the  Martyr  of  Erromanga. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 

A  SERMON.* 

<*  Therefore  hath  the  Lord  watched  npon  the  eyil,  and  hronght  it  upon  us :  for  the 
Lord  our  God  is  righteous  in  all  His  works  which  He  doeth :  for  we  oheyed  not  His 
voice." — ^Daniel  ix.  14. 

Wb  are  met  together  this  day  to  acknowledge  our  sins  with  contrition  of 
heart,  in  the  hope  of  the  Divine  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  to 
pray  that  God  would  interpose  in  the  present  crisis  of  affairs  in  the  East,  to 
avert  the  calamities  with  which  we  are  there  threatened,  and  rescue  us  from 
the  effects  of  those  which  have  already  befallen  us.  In  order  to  aid  us  in 
our  exercises,  !rhave  selected  the  words  now  read,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
prayer  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  when,  about  the  end  of  the  captivity,  "he 
set  his  face  towards  the  Lord  God,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplications,  with 
fasting,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes,"  the  removal  of  the  Lord's  hand  from  off 
his  people  Israel  in  their  affliction,  and  the  speedy  restoration  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  anything  like  a  regular  discourse,  or  to  keep 
very  close  to  the  prophet's  words  in  the  observations  I  may  make.  I  shall 
use  the  text  merely  as  a  motto,  and  limit  myself  to  some  plain  remarks  on 
what  seems  to  be  our  duty  as  Christians  in  the  present  emergency.  I  shall 
mention  three  things  which  are  incumbent  on  us. 

I.  One  duty  is,  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  what  has  befallen  us. 
There  is  not  a  more  sure  token  of  an  impious  spirit,  than  to  attempt  to  shut 
God  out  of  His  own  world  by  refusing  to  own  His  hand  in  the  events  that 
take  place.  His  intimate  knowledge  and  control  of  all  things, — His  in- 
cessant agency  in  events  great  and  small,  is  one  of  the  first  principles  in  all 
religion,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  said  our  Saviour. 
"  A  sparrow  falleth  not  to  the  ground  without  your  Father ;  and  the  very 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered."   There  is  much  good  and  evil  mingled 

*  Preached  on  the  Day  of  Homiliation,  7th  October,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  W.  Peddle,  in 
Bristo  Street  Church,  Edinhurgh,  and  now  printed  hy  request. 
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in  our  present  lot ;  but  God  has  His  hand  in  both.  ''  I  form  the  light, 
I  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace,  and  I  create  evil  :  I  the  Lord  do  all  these 
things."  Dark  and  gloomy  as  the  condition  of  the  world  sometimes  is,  by 
reason  of  abounding  wickedness,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  future,  siill 
gloomier  would  all  around  us  become — a  deep  funeral  pall  would  M  down 
oil  human  life  in  all  its  aspects — did  we  ^hinj^  that  there  was  no  presiding 
Power, — no  wise,  righteous,  benevolent  Being,  who  guided  the  coarse  of 
events  according  to  His  will ; — did  we  suppose  ourselves  the  subjects  of  des- 
tiny or  blind  fate,  or  if  in  calamity  we  could  only  adopt  the  language  of  tlie 
Philistines  of  old,  and  say,  ''A  chance  hath  happened  us."  But  ^' The  Lord 
hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  His  kingdom  ruleth  over  all." 
The  greatest  and  the  minutest  ie vents  are  ali^e  disposed  accordiDg  to  His 
sovereign  good  pleasure.  '^  The  Lord  reigneth :  let  th^  earth  r^oioe,  let  ttie 
multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof."  There  are  times  when  His  proTi- 
dence  becomes  so  visible  that  none  can  refuse  seeing  it,  however  stupid  and 
impious,TTr-times  when  ^is  hand  is  ^'  lifted  up,"  and  when  He  in  a  manM 
^^  comes  out  of  His  place  to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  then'  ini- 
quity." Then  He  says,  ^s  it  were,  in  the  hearing  of  all,  "  Be  still,  and  know 
that  I  am  God :  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth." 

God's  providence  has  been  certainly  concerned  in  the  events  that  have 
befallen  us  in  India^  W^  know,  indeed,  that  the  JLiord  our  God  is  bolj. 
He  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  the  remotest  degree,  the  ai^hor  of  sin.  And 
there  has  been  much  fearful  sin  committed  in  connection  with  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  rapine  that  have  there  been  enacted.  ^'  God  is  not  tempted  of  evil, 
neither  tempteth  He  any  man."  He  did  not  impel  or  induce  any  of  the 
human  agents  in  these  horrible  transactions  to  any  of  their  deeds  of  perfidy 
or  carnage,  neither  did  He  approve  their  sin.  But  we  know  that  the  Assy- 
rian of  old  was  a  sword  in  the  Lord's  hand,  and  the  rod  of  His  anger  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  (of  His  justice  or  mercy.  The  mighty  conquerors  and 
monarchs  who  brought  the  most  dreadful  calamities  upon  His  people,  w^re 
the  executioners  of  His  decrees^  and  received  power  from  Him  to  fulfil  His 
commands.  When  we  hear  one  of  them  boasting  and  ^ing^  "I  ha^e 
digged  and  drunk  water,  and  with  the  soles  of  my  feet  have  I  dried  np  all 
their  besieged  places ;"  we  hear  Jehovah,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  prophet. 
replying,  '^  Hast  thou  not  heard  long  ago  how  I  have  done  it,  and  from 
ancient  times  how  I  have  formed  it  ?  now  hav«  I  brought  it  to  pass,  tbat 
thou  shouldest  be  to  lay  waste  defenced  cities  into  ruinous  heaps^  Therefore 
their  inhabitants  were  of  small  power;  they  were  dismayed  and  confounded; 
they  were  as  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  as  the  green  herb,  as  the  grass  on 
the  house-tops,  and  as  the  corn  blasted  before  it  is  grown  up/  "  1  ^^" 
strengthen,"  says  He  in  another  place,  "  the  king  of  Babylon ;  and  Egjp^ 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  put  My  sword  into  the  hand  of  tbe 
king  of  Babylon^  and  he  stretches  it  out  upon  the  king  of  Egypt**  Thf 
ambition^  the  lust,  the  covetousness,  the  religious  fanaticism  of  ignorant  anii 
wicked  men  may  impel  them  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  sow  far 
and  wide  a  harvest  of  misery;  but  God  guides  the  operation  of  these  passion? 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  His  own  government.  Can  ve 
doubt  that,  had  He  willed  it,  those  dreadful  disasters  over  which  we  mourn 
had  not  overtaken  our  countrymen  and  empire  in  India  ?  Could  He  not 
have  said  to  those  savage  mutineers,  as  easily  as  to  the  raging  sea,  "Hitb«'''J 
shaU  thou  come,  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  arm  be  stayed. 
He  could  hare  turned  their  furious  passions  into  other  channels,  or  faaye  l^' 
them  loose  against  each  other — ^l^iohammedan  against  Hindoo,  and  Hinuoo 
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against  Mohammedan — rendering  impossible  that  strange  and  unexpected  con- 
cert that  has  taken  place  between  men  of  opposite  faiths  and  jarring  habits 
to  accomplish  a  common  object.  He  could  have  made  suspicion  sooner 
spring  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  rulers,  and  disclosed  to  them  the  proofs 
of  a  wide-spread  plot,  so  as  to  lead  to  timely  measures  of  prevention. 
Through  the  undue  eagerness  of  some,  or  the  timidity  of  others,  the  treason 
might  have  exploded  before  the  preparations  were  fully  made,  and  the  train 
laid  that  has  carried  the  flame  of  rebellion  with  such  unexampled  rapidity 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  every  view  of  the  matter,  we 
must  6ee  the  hand  of  God  in  it.  ^'  The  Lord  our  God  has  watched  upon 
the  evil,  to  bring  it  upon  us."  He  seems  to  have  cast  the  minds  of  our 
Indian  rulers  into  a  deep  sleep,  permitting  them  to  cherish  to  the  last  an 
infatuated  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  native  subjects  and  the  stability 
of  our  rule.  What  singular  folly, — what  a  proof  they  were  blinded,  that 
Delhi,  the  strongest  fortress  of  Bengal,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mogul  Empire, 
the  arsenal  and  key  of  the  north  of  India,  was  at  the  moment  of  the  out- 
break  left  without  a  single  European  soldier  to  defend  it !  It  was  of  the 
Ix)rd,  that  He  might  show  that  the  wisdom  of  statesmen,  and  the  power  of 
Government,  are  nothing  without  Him.  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness.  As  it  was  His  providence  that  brought  these  calamities  upon 
us,  so  He  it  is  alone  who  can  restore  our  fortunes  in  the  East.  He  gave  to 
Britain  the  empire  of  India  ;  and  if  it  be  now  to  relapse  under  the  horrors 
and  distractions  of  native  rule,  or  to  be  recovered  again  under  our  dominion, 
in  either  case  it  will  be  because  He  has  so  appointed  it. 

II.  Another  duty  is,  to  acknowledge  that  our  sins  have  deserved  the  Di- 
vine judgments.  God  is  not  only  the  Ruler,  he  is  also  the  Judge  of  the 
world;  and  ''He  is  righteous  in  all  His  works  which  He  doeth."  It  is  a 
very  important  principle,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  His  government.  He  de- 
cerns between  right  and  wrong,  and  manifests  His  displeasure  against  ini- 
quity by  the  chastisement  He  brings  on  sinning  men  and  sinning  nations. 
He  hath  "  brought  this  evil  upon  us ;  for  we  obeyed  not  His  voice."  The 
Scriptures  lead  us  to  trace  all  the  calamities  inflicted  on  men  to  sin  as  their 
procuring  cause.  They  do  not  teach  us  that  those  who  immediately  ex- 
perience them  are  sinners  above  others  who  are  exempted,  for  the  pre- 
sent world  is  not  the  scene  of  perfect  retribution ;  but  they  teach  us  that  all 
have  sinned,  and  that  sin  deserves  the  displeasure  of  a  holy  God ;  and  they 
inform  us  that  afflictions  and  troubles  are  so  often  the  natural  and  appointed 
results  and  fruits  of  particular  courses  of  sin,  that  if  we  trace  with  an  en- 
lightened eye  the  path  of  Divine  providence,  we  shall  often  see  our  sin  in 
our  punishment,  and  observe  the  seed  in  the  harvest.  It  is  certain  that, 
were  man  innocent,  neither  experience  nor  dread  of  suffering  would  be  his 
portion.  By  sin,  death,  and  all  the  means  by  which  it  is  produced,  came  into 
the  world.  Are  we,  or  others  around  us,  tormented  with  pain,  or  languish- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  accumulated  sorrows  ?  Have  we  heard  the  shriek 
of  agony,  or  the  howl  of  despair  1  Do  war,  or  pestileniie,  or  famine,  with 
their  dreadful  attendants,  afflict  the  nations,  converting  blooming  fields  into 
barren  deserts,  turning  villages  and  populous  cities  into  heaps  of  ashes, 
crimsoning  the  rivers  with  blood,  or  choking  them  with  the  carcasses  of  the 
slain  ?  Who  can  think  that  these  events  are  merely  designed  to  adorn  the 
page  of  history,  or  stir  the  feelings  and  enliven  conversation?  No,  they 
are  the  awful  indications  of  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  on  account  of  sin. 
They  show  that  the  Almighty  has  come  down  to  make  inquisition,  and  in- 
flict deserved  vengeance.      Every  pang -which  the  human  heart  feels,  telb 
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QS  how  evil  and  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  sin  against  the  Lord.  ^^  The  wages 
of  sin  is  death."  <^  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  And  whosoever,  saith 
the  Lord,  '^  heareth  the  curses  of  this  book,  and  blesseth  himself,  saying,  I 
shall  have  peace,  though  I  walk  in  the  imagination  of  mine  heart,  to  add 
drunkenness  to  thirst,  the  Lord  shall  not  spare  him ;  but  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  and  His  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man,  and  all  the  curses  that  are 
written  in  this  book  shall  lie  upon  him,  and  the  Lord  will  blot  out  his  name 
from  under  heaven." 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  God  often  punishes  wickedness  by  the 
instrumentality  of  wicked  men.  He  makes  the  pride,  the  cruelty,  the  covet- 
ousness,  the  lust  of  some,  the  scourge  of  others  who  have  been  stained  by  the 
same  evils ;  but  His  agency  in  bringing  these  things  about  does  not  destroy 
or  diminish  the  guilt  of  those  who  inflict  sufferings  on  others.  He  guides 
those  sinful  passions  by  which  wicked  men  are  actuated,  to  folfil  the  wise 
and  holy  purposes  of  providence.  Though  the  wicked  mean  not  to  fulfil  the 
designs  of  God,  and  their  hearts  be  set  only  on  the  gratificati^m  of  their  own 
lusts,  yet  God  makes  them  the  ministers  of  His  will  to  testify  His  displeasure 
against  the  people  of  His  indignation. 

We  must  therefore  humbly  own  that  the  calamity  which  the  Lord  has 
sent,  in  His  providence,  upon  our  Indian  fellow-countrymen,  has  been  sent  as 
a  rebuke  to  the  nation,  and  chastisement  for  its  sins.  Our  pity  and  com- 
passion are  called  out  for  the  hapless  victims  of  the  insurrection, — our  horror 
and  indignation  are  excited  towards  the  fiendish  monsters  who  have  been 
guilty  of  the  foul  atrocities,  with  the  astounding  details  of  which  the  dailj 
journals  have  been  teeming ;  but  while  our  passions  rise  and  warm  at  the 
contemplation  of  these  demoniacal  deeds,  we  must  take  care  to  ascend  to  a 
higher  and  more  instructive  point  of  view,  and  look  on  the  whole  dispensa- 
tion as  pregnant  with  most  palpable  tokens  of  the  Lord's  righteous  anger. 
And  surely,  when  we  consider  the  extent  and  fearful  nature  of  the  sufferings 
inflicted, — when  we  regard  the  fury  of  the  hurricane  that  has  swept  over  the 
country,  and  the  wide  and  appalling  effects  of  its  rage — ^we  must  conclude 
that  great  has  been  the  wrath  of  which  it  is  the  index,  and  be  disposed  to 
ask,  '^  What  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger!"  It  will  be  vfrell  if  we 
show  ourselves  ready  to  recognise  and  own  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  that 
conduct  by  which  it  may  have  been  provoked.  '*  Show  us  wherefore  Thoa 
contendest  with  us,''  should  be  the  language  of  every  heart. 

Now,  it  would  certainly  tend  very  little  to  cur  edification  to  declaim  against 
the  sins  of  othem  as  the  causes  of  these  sore  judgments.  I  would  remind 
you,  however,  that  in  the  various  steps  by  which,  in  the  course  of  a  most 
astonishing  chain  of  providences,  a  company  of  merchants  belon^ng  to  this 
little  island  of  ours,  from  first  planting  a  few  factories  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, have  gradually  advanced  to  the  entire  dominion  of  that  vast  continent, 
there  have  undoubtedly  been  deeds  committed  that  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion,— acts,  not  a  few,  of  injustice,  deceit,  and  high-handed  oppression,  which 
must  have  incurred  tlie  disapprobation  of  Heaven.  It  must  aJso  be  allowed, 
that  the  sole  object  of  those  who,  in  the  course  of  a  single  century,  have, 
sometimes  unrighteously,  sometimes  from  force  of  circumstances  and  neces- 
sary conquest,  succeeded  in  gaining  for  us  that  huge  empire,  has  been  no- 
thing higher  than  gain,  worldly  gain ;  few  of  them  have  ever  looked  upon 
it  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  mine  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth*  It  is 
only  of  late,  and  still  by  the  minority  only,  that  India  has  been  viewed  as  a 
field  of  benevolent  exertion— Where  a  nation,  or  rather  a  multitude  of  oa- 
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tions,  had  been  committed  to  our  care,  and  subjected  to  our  rule,  that  we 
might  win  them  from  their  degrading  superstitions,  raise  them  in  the  scale 
of  moral  and  intellectual  beings,  and  bring  them  to  Christ.  The  smallest 
reflection,  one'  might  suppose,  would  have  been  enough  to  teach  us  that  its 
millions  of  ignorant,  idolatrous,  and  morally  debased  beings,  had  been  given 
into  our  hands,  with  our  high  moral  and  religious  advantages,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  being  enlightened,  elevated,  and  reformed.  Yet,  for  generation 
after  generation,  this  duty  M'as  by  us  overlooked  and  neglected.  How  great 
our  guilt !  I  quote  from  an  excellent  popular  journal,  *  when  I  add  the  fol- 
lowing sentences.  '^  Of  late  years  a  better  spirit  has  begun  to  prevail.  In 
many  ways,  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  India  has  begun  to  be  considered. 
But  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual  method  of  Providence  not  to 
inflict  a  national  chastisement  until  the  spirit  of  a  community  has  begun  to 
change  for  the  better.  A  chastisement  on  a  community  steeped  in  utter 
blindness  to  its  duty,  could  have  little  or  no  good  effect.  A  chastise* 
ment  on  a  community  beginning  to  awaken  to  its  duty,  falls  out  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  of  use.  The  obligation  of  men  of  station, 
wealth,  and  power  to  use  their  influence  for  the  good  of  those  under  them, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  duties  which  have  begun  to  take  hold  of  the  conscience 
of  the  present  age.  Already  a  sense  of  neglect,  extending  over  past  cen- 
turies, and  a  desire  to  do  some  good  to  India,  have  begun  to  appear  in  the 
governors  of  that  land.  At  this  very  moment  comes  that  terrible  chastise- 
ment, as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  infinitely  deepening  the  sense  of  past  ne- 
glect, and  stimulating  to  far  greater  efforts  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs 
of  Providence.     A  loudec  voice  there  could  not  be. 

^^But  our  guilt  has  not  been  merely  that  of  neglect:  the  rulers  of  India  have, 
till  latel}',  shown  positive  hostility  to  the  circulation  of  Divine  truth  there. 
They  have  encouraged,  patronized,  and  promoted  the  revolting  errors  and 
superstitions  of  the  country, — ^the  avowed  motive  to  this  policy  being  fear 
for  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  stability  of  our  rule.  Must  not  this 
have  been  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  awakened  His  displeasure  ?  He 
is  a  jealous  God,  and  will  not  give  His  glory  to  another.  The  patronage  ex- 
tended by  Britain  to  idolatry,  along  with  the  discouragement  offered  to  the 
missionaries  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  foremost  causes  of  the 
manifested  wrath  of  Heaven.  It  was  denied  that  the  worship  of  blood-stained 
idols  could  have  any  bad  effects  on  the  natives.  The  Hindoo  was  mild, 
gentle,  and  affectionate  ;  and  his  religion  made  him  so.  What  a  wide  and 
terrible  awakening  has  taken  place  from  that  dream !  How  utterly  inexcus- 
able must  the  Government  hereafter  be^  if  they  do  not  abandon  every  shred 
of  patronage  of  the  native  religion,  and  count  it  alike  their  interest  and  their 
dnty  to  afford  every  protection  and  facility  to  the  missionary  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  spiritual  labours  I " 

We  say  nothing  of  the  sins  of  our  military  men,  our  civilians,  our  merchants 
and  residents  in  India,  as  individuals.  Were  the  veil  to  be  lifted  that  has 
covered  the  past,  we  fear  that  there  would  be  disclosed  an  awful  amount  of 
supercilious,  haughty,  and  oppressive  conduct,  both  on  the  part  of  oflicials 
and  private  citizens,  towards  men  who,  with  all  their  crouching  servility  and 
suppleness,  have  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, — much  extortion  and 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  Government, — ^much  licentiousness 
and  heartless  wickedness  on  the  part  of  English  gentlemen  in  their  treatment 
of  the  native  women.   Who  can  doubt  that  these  things  have  at  length  come 

*  *<  News  of  the  Churches"  for  October. 
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up  in  remembrance  before  €K>d,  while  tbey  have  long  rankled  in  the  hearts 
of  thoasands,  sparring  them  on  to  deeds  of  bloodjr  retribution  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  of  vengeance  occurred  ? 

And  must  we  suppose  that  the  present  judgments  of  God  have  been  pro- 
voked bj  sins  and  offences  in  connection  with  India  alone  t  Have  enormities 
nearer  home  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  marks  of  the  Divine  displea- 
sure t  What  shall  we  say  of  our  vain-glory,  our  proud  boasting,  our  lust  of 
dominion,  our  worship  of  Mammon  ?  Have  we  nothing  to  confess  and  deplore 
with  regard  to  drunkenness,  profaneness,  impurity.  Sabbath-breaking,  gross 
infidelity,  and  neglect  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel  T  Ah  !  these  things  are  not 
found  among  us  only  by  secret  search,  but  are  open  and  jSagrant  iniquities 
in  the  midst  of  us, — ^some  of  them  flaunting  their  infamy  in  our  chief  places  of 
concourse,  and  in  our  high  seats  of  honour  and  dignity.  And  "shall  1  not  visit 
for  these  things?  saith  the  Lord;  shall  not  My  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation 
as  this?" 

When  He  is  now  testifying  to  our  guilt,  and  calling  us  to  lie  low  before  Him, 
let  us  not  harden  ourselves  and  despise  His  voice.  Let  us  examine  ourselves 
by  the  law  of  God,  which  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good.  Let  us  compare  oar 
lives  with  its  holy  precepts— every  man  apart,  and  every  family  apart.  Do 
this  as  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  searcheth  the  hearts  and  trieth  the  reins 
of  the  children  of  men.  Pray  to  Him  for  a  truly  penitential  spirit, — ^saying, 
'^  Search  me,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts  ;  and  see 
if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.'' 
Never  be  content  with  general  confessions  that  you  are  sinners.  Acknowledge 
the  particular  sins  of  which  you  have  been  guilty.  Kemember  all  in  the 
presence  of  that  God  who  judgeth  through  the  dark  cloud.  He  encompass- 
eth  us  on  every  side  :  He  knoweth  our  thoughts  afar  off.  Patriotism,  as  well 
as  personal  interest,  calls  for  repentance  and  thorough  amendment  of  life. 
Consider  your  individual  iniquities  as  swelling  the  general  sum :  so  many 
drops  that  have  at  last  made  the  cup  of  indignation  to  overflow.  '^  Surely  it 
is  meet  to  be  said  unto  God,  I  have  borne  chastisement ;  I  will  not  ofiend  anj 
more.  That  which  I  see  not,  teach  Thou  me  ;  if  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  will 
do  so  no  more.  He  that  confesseth  and  forsaketh  his  sins  shall  prosper ;  hot 
he  that,  being  often  reproved,  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed, 
and  that  without  remedy."     We  mention,  lastly, 

III.  The  duty  of  betaking  ourselves  to  God  in  prayer  and  supplication.  This 
is  the  special  duty  of  a  time  of  distress,  and  a  duty  to  which,  at  such  a  time, 
we  have  special  encouragement.     "  Is  any  afflicted  ?  let  him  pray."      '^  Call 
on  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify 
Me."     We  must  betake  ourselves  to  God,  renouncing  every  hope  of  deli- 
verance except  what  is  found  in  His  power  and  mercy.     Men  are  prone  to 
trust  in  the  means  of  deliverance  from  distress,  while  they  overlook  the  great 
Author  of  it.     "  Salvation  is  of  the  Lord."     "  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and 
some  in  horses ;  but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God :  in  His 
name  will  we   set  up  our  banners."      ''  Cursed  is  man  that  trusteth  in 
man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm :  he  shall  be  like  the  heath  in  the  desert, 
which  knoweth  not  when  good  cometh,  but  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places 
in  the  wilderness,  a  salt  land  and  not  inhabited."     The  means  may,  and 
must,  be  used  that  are  suited  to  a  time  of  danger  or  distress ;  but  they  most 
he  regarded  only  as  means :  in  every  other  light  they  are  to  be  renounced. 
Our  dependence  must  be  on  God  supremely  for  deliverance  and  comfort.     He 
ruleth  ever  by  His  power:  His  eyes  see  the  nations.    He  is  almighty  and  will- 
ing to  save.    There  is  no  evil  from  which  He  cannot  deliver, — no  good  which 
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He  cannot  bestow.  It  is  a  principle  which  no  Christian  will  dispute,  how- 
ever much  be  may  forget,  that  the  efficacy  of  all  second  causes  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  concurretice*  and  blessing  of  the  Great  First  Caose ;  and  daily  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  success  of  the  most  likely  means  is  extremely  limited 
and  uncertain.  ^'  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong  ; 
neither  ]^et  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor 
yet  favour  to  men  of  skill/*  Or,  as  an  apostle  expresses  it,  "  it  is  not  of  him 
that  willeth,  or  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy.**  Is  not 
the  shortest  way,  then,  it  has  been  well  said,  to  relief  in  all  our  distresses 
and  calamities,  to  apply  immediately  to  God,  whose  infinite  wisdom  can  never 
be  at  a  loss  for  expedients,  whose  Almighty  power  and  supreme  dominion 
are  subject  to  no  control,  and  who  is  confessedly  able  to  do  to  us  exceed- 
ingly abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think?  We  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  saints  when  we  betake  ourselves  to  God  in  prayer  in  times  of 
trial  and  affliction  i  we  follow  the  example  of  the  King  of  saints,  the  First- 
born among  many  brethren  ;  for  He  prayed  in  His  afflictions,  and,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  sanctified  the  way  of  prayer  to  all  His  afflicted  people.  And  it 
should  be  considered  that  Scripture  represents  it  as  one  of  the  ends  for  which 
God  visits  men  with  affliction,  that  they  may  be  led  to  the  exercise  of  prayer. 
"  I  will  go  and  return  to  My  place  till  they  acknowledge  their  offence,  and 
seek  My  face ;  in  their  affliction  they  will  seek  Me  early."  "  That  dispensa- 
tion," says  a  pious  writer,  "  is  Jn  truih  a  happy  and  a  gracious  one,  which, 
however  afflictive  in  its  own  nature,  brings  thee.  Christian^  to  thy  knees,  and 
makes  thee  fly,  all  afraid  and  trembling,  to  the  protection  and  embraces  of  thy 
God  and  Father."  And  those  disasters,  we  may  add,,  of  a  national  kind,  are 
blessings  in  disguise  which  compel  the  body  of  a  people  to  consider  that 
God  reigneth,  and,  exciting  a  sense  of  dependence  and  of  demerit,  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  prayer.  Then  may  we  assuredly  hope  that 
deliverance  is  near',  when  p*3ayer  i»  ascending  from  the  gates  of  Zion  and  the 
dwellings  of  Jacob,  and  there  is  a  general  betaking  of  ourselves  to  the  name 
of  our  God.  For  "  therefore  will  the  Lord  wait,  that  He  may  be  gracious 
unto  you  ;  and  therefore  wHl  lie  be  exalted,  that  He  may  have  mercy  upon 
you  ;  for  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  jiudgment  i  blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for 
Him."  "  He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute,  and  will  not  despise 
their  prayer." 

At  this  time  we  should  pray  for  those  who'  have  been  bereaved  of  friends  and 
relatives  in  India,-  under  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  most  tender 
feelings  of  the  human  beairt.r  We  should  pray  for  those  who  at  this  moment 
are  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives,  that  God  would  open  for  them  a  door  of 
escape,  and  that  present  danger  and  future  deliverance,  if  granted^  may  be 
sanctified  and  blessed  to  them  as  the  means  of  spiritual  good.  We  can  con- 
ceive no  situation  than  that  in  w^hich  they  are  placed,  better  fitted  to  bring 
home  to  their  minds  a  sense  of  dependence  pn  God,  and  of  their  need  of  His 
favour :  and  should  the  Holy  Spirit  please  to  interpose  His  gracious  aid, 
how  many  souls  mnght  now  convert  and  be  healed !  We  should  earnestly 
pray  for  the  safety  of  our  soldiers,  that  their  heads  may  be  covered  in  the  day 
of  battle,  and  that  they  may  conc^uer  in  the  defence  or  the  assault  of  the  be- 
sieged place.P  They  are  engaged  in  most  hazardous  duties,  exposed  to 
greater  hardships  and  toils  even  than  those  which  made  them  objects  of  s>> 
much  sympathy  and  interest  during  the  Russian  war:  they  are  at  a  farther  dis- 
tance from  home,  in  a  more  trying  climate,  and  combating  still  more  savage 
foes.  They  are  engaged  in  our  cause,  and  in  the  cause  of  justice,  civiliza- 
tion, and  Christianity.     With  a  good  conscience,  therefore,  we  may  pray 
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that  Orod  woald  bleas  their  arms,  and  crown  them  with  speedy  yictory.  It 
is  certain  that  manj  of  them  will  sink  nnder  the  toils  of  the  field,  or  fidl 
bj  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Let  us  pray  that  their  immortal  sonls  maj  be 
prepared,  through  faith  in  that  Saviour  whom  manj  of  them  neither  know 
nor  regard,  for  sudden  death,  and  for  that  which  comes  after  death,  the 
judgment. 

We  should  specially  pray  that^  after  the  insurrection  has  been  quelled, 
our  rulers  in  India  may  be  guided  with  wisdom  from  above  to  avoid  the 
sins  and  errors  of  the  past,  and  to  set  up  such  a  system  of  adoiinistni- 
tion  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  social  and  religious  welfare  of  the  Indian 
nations, — ^that  no  more  countenance  be  given  by  them  to  idolatry,  or  to  the 
immorsd  system  of  caste,  or  any  of  the  cruel,  impious,  and  filthy  rites  of 
either  Brahmin  or  Mussulman  delusion.  We  should  pray  that  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  firmness  may  characterize  their  whole  future  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  creeds  and  the  customs  of  the  subject  peoples ;  that,  while 
maintaining  toleration  to  the  full  in  regard  to  whatever  does  not  militate 
against  the  natural  rights  and  undoubted  interests  of  society,  they  may  be 
far  from  upholding,  favouring,  or  promoting  the  abominations  of  the  heathen 
or  the  impostures  of  Islamism,  while  at  the  same  time  they  afibrd  every  just 
facility  to  the  spread  and  influence  of  Ghriatian  truth.  We  wish  no  help 
from  Government  in  suppressing  false  religion  or  in  establishuig  the  true; 
but  we  do  wish,  and  ought  earnestly  to  pray,  that  they  would  permit  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  to  have  free  course,  and  secure  the  missionaries  of  the 
Cross  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  protection  in  the  peaceful  prosecution 
of  their  benevolent  labours. 

In  fine,  the  great  subject  of  our  prayers  in  relation  to  India  should  be, 
that  the  Gospel  of  God  our  Saviour  may  rapidly  and  universally  prevail 
over  that  rich,  populous,  and  benighted  land.  This  is  the  true  core  for  its 
evils,  temporal  and  spiritual.  The  main  end  for  which  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  it  be  brought  again  under  our  rule,  is  to  give  freedom  to  the  work 
of  evangelization,  and  that  we  as  a  people  be  the  honoured  instruments  of 
conducting  its  millions  to  Christ  and  happiness.  Thus  only  would  it  be  a 
blessing  for  Japhet  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
things  which  have  fallen  out  in  India  will,  for  a  time,  prove  a  hindrance  to 
the  progress  of  the  missionary  cause.  Barriers  will  be  raised  in  the  way  of 
the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  that  did  not  formerly  exist.  But  often  in  un- 
expected ways  has  our  God  brought  good  out  of  evil ;  and  we  must  now 
trust  in  Him,  and  pray  to  Him  without  ceasing  and  without  fainting,  to 
change  hindrances  into  helps,  and  make  apparent  obstacles  turn  rather  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Lord  enable  us,  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  rulers,  to  take  so  wise 
and  just  a  view  of  the  whole  of  these  dispensations  of  His  providence  as 
to  know  what  our  duties  respectively  are,  and  be  truly  desirous  to  perform 
them.  And  now  unto  Him  whose  ways  are  judgment,  and  all  whose  works 
are  done  in  truth,  be  glory  in  the  Church,  by  Jesus  Christ,-  world  withoat 
end.    Amen. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHURCH. 

FUOM  ALGUIN  TO  DUN8TAN  (804-928). 

The  period  on  which  we  now  enter  famishes  few  materials  for  an  ecclesias- 
tical faistorj.  From  Theodore  to  Alcuin  was,  in  some  respects,  the  brightest 
era  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church ;  for,  althongh  Rome  pushed  her  pretensions 
and  gained  a  partial  victory,  yet  there  flourished  many  whose  learning  and 
lives  shed  a  lustre  of  glory  over  the  land,  advanced  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  rooted  the  Church  in  the  sympathies  of  the  people.  The  chronicles 
of  that  period  record  the  names  of  Theodore,  Adrian,  Biscop,  Aldellim, 
Bede,  Egbert,  and  Alcuin ;  but  after  the  death  of  Bede  learning  declined. 
Some  learned  men,  we  are  assured,  still  survived  ;  but  they  passed  their  lives 
in  quiet  and  indolence,  while  the  great  majority  sank  into  ignorance ;  and 
thus  learning  became  extinct.*  The  mantle  of  Alcuin  fell  on  no  successor 
who  could  sustain  the  fame  of  York ;  the  monasteries,  in  which  the  desire  for 
knowledge  had  often  been  fostered  and  gratified,  degenerated ;  and  the 
Church  came  at  last  to  be  served  by  a  rude  and  ignorant  ministry.  The 
times  were  remarkable  for  intestine  dissensions  and  the  incursions  of  the 
Northmen.  This  does  not,  indeed,  furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
decline  of  learning,  but  must  be  accepted  as  contributing  greatly  to  this 
result,  and  as  hindenng  most  materially  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

The  corruption  fostered  by  Theodore  and  Wilfrid  continued  to  advance ; 
and  the  truth  which  had  been  preached  by  the  faithful  men  of  Ireland  and 
lona  began  to  lose  its  purity.  Superstition  usurped  the  place  of  enlightened 
piety,  and  forms  and  ceremonies  choked  spiritual  life.  As  shaven  crowns 
and  cowled  heads  multiplied,  as  splendid  churches  increased,  and  as  a  gor- 
geous ritual  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  and  simpler  worship,  religion 
declined,  and  barbarism  returned.  The  progress  of  this  corruption  is 
attested  by  the  Council  of  Celchyth,  which  was  held  in  816  under  the 
presidency  of  Wilfrid  of  Canterbury.  In  that  Council  it  was  decreed, 
''  that  new  churches  should  be  consecrated  with  holy  water  by  their  bishops, 
and  the  saints  somewhere  painted  therein  to  whom  the  same  are  dedicated ;" 
and  *'  that  no  Scotchman  baptize  or  administer  the  Eucharist  in  England  ; 
it  being  uncertain  whether  or  by  whom  he  is  ordained." f  The  spirit  which 
resisted  image-worship  had  disappeared,  and  the  pride  which  attaches 
a  mysterious  value  to  ecclesiastical  parentage  had  increased.  Two  great 
elements  of  corruption  had  thus  begun  to  work,  and  with  what  lamentable 
results  the  ignorance  and  immorality  which  followed  show. 

England,  which  had  so  long  been  split  up  into  numerous  petty  kingdoms, 
and  cursed  with  continual  wars,  came  shortly  after  this  under  the  power  of 
Egbert  king  of  Wessex.  This  monarch  subdued  the  whole  country  south 
of  the  Humber ;  and  Northumbria,  awed  by  his  success,  consented  to  ac- 
knowledge his  political  supremacy.  This  union  was  favourable  to  the 
Church  ;  for  the  peace  which  followed  afforded  opportunity  for  activity  and 
the  concentration  of  effort.  But,  unfortunately,  the  peace  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  Danes  or  Northmen,  who  had  made  some  descents  on  North- 
umbria in  the  previous  century,  now  landed  in  the  south  of  England,  and, 
forming  an  offensive  alliance  with  the  Welsh,  marched  against  Egbert. 
These  bold  rovers  were  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  north  of  Denmark. 

*  William  of  Malmesburjr's  Chronicle,  i.  3. 

t  Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain,  cent,  ix.,  4. 
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Tbey  lived  by  piracy ;  but  their  yarious  bands  now  united,  and  came  like 
clouds  of  locqsts  to  win  for  themselves  a  country  by  the  sword.  Bravery 
and  daring  comprehended  all  their  Virtues.  They  were  a  fierce  illiterate 
race  ;  and  the  cruelties  which  they  perpetrated  in  England  baffle  description, 
and  are  only  paralleled  by  the  Sepoy  atrocities  of  our  own  day.  Such 
were  the  foes  against  which  Egbert  had  to  contend.  As  defeat  did  not 
destroy  their  spirit,  and  as  every  year  brought  fresh  numbers,  the  Saxons 
were  worn  out  with  the  contest,  the  useful  arts  were  neglected,  and  religion 
and  learning  declined.  These  rude  Pagans  waged  a  fierce  war  against 
civilization  ;  and  for  a  while  the  cause  of  humanity  was  buried  beneath  the 
surge  of  barbarism. 

In  837  Egbert  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ethelwulf,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated under  St  Swithin,  better  known  now  for  his  connection  with  rainy 
weather  than  for  any  excellence  of  character  which  he  possessed.  As  liis 
tutor  was  a  man  of  monastic  tastes,  Ethelwulf  was  induced  to  enter  the 
cloister ;  but  when  the  throne  became  vacant,  he  obtained  a  dispensation 
from  the  Pope  and  took  the  reins  of  government.  He  was  indolent  and 
weak-minded ;  but  in  Alstan,  the  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  he  found  an  able 
counsellor  and  energetic  minister.  His  reign,  like  his  father's,  was  a 
troubled  one.  The  Northmen  still  poured  into  the  country,  maintained  the 
contest  with  unabated  vigour,  and  continued  to  ravage  with  the  same  rutli- 
less  ferocity.  As  his  feelings  had  been  moulded  in  the  monastery,  he  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  Church,  and  made  a  gracious  donation,  which  the 
clergy  in  later  times  considered  as  a  gi*ant  of  tithes ;  but  which  further  in- 
vestigation has  shown  to  be  '^  either  a  liberation  of  the  land  which  the 
clergy  had  before  been  in  possession  of,  from  all  the  services  and  pay- 
ments to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  lands  were  generally  liable,  or  that  it 
was  an  additional  gift  of  land,  not  of  tithes,  either  of  the  king's  private 
patrimony,  or  of  some  other  which  is  not  explained."*  In  the  decline 
of  life,  Ethelwulf  visited  Rome,  and  took  with  him  his  son  Alfred,  then 
about  seven  years  of  age.  Here  he  remained  for  a  year  "  in  exercises  of 
devotion,  and  in  viewing  the  remains  of  its  former  glory."  But  his  piety 
cooled  on  his  way  home ;  and  he  who  went  to  the  Imperial  City  to  wean 
himself  from  the  world,  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Judith,  the  youth- 
ful daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald  of  France.  From  doing  reverence  before 
the  statues  of  saints,  he  turned  to  pay  his  addresses  to  this  virgin,  whom  he 
won.  His  subjects  were  scandalized  that  a  grey-haired  widower,  who  had 
begun  life  by  vowing  celibacy,  should  end  it  by  bringing  home  a  youthful 
bride ;  and  after  a  time  he  found  it  prudent  to  resign  a  portion  of  his  king- 
dom in  favour  of  his  son  Ethelbald. 

Of  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and  Ethelred,  extending 
over  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  there  is  the  same  tale  to  tell — continual 
wars — great  ti'acts  of  the  country  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword — the  monas- 
teries, with  their  literaiy  treasures,  burned,  and  the  monks  massacred. 
Ely,  Croyland,  and  Medeshamsted  (now  Peterborough)  were  completely 
ruined  at  this  time.  The  ferocious  invaders  were  struck  neither  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  edifices  tbey  destroyed,  nor  the  value  of  the  splendid 
libraries  which  they  committed  to  the  fiames.  They  imagined  that  their 
barbarity  would  only  "  welcome  them  to  the  seats  of  Baldor's  father,  where 
they  would  drink  ale  from  the  large  hollowed  skulls  ;"  and  the  ruin  which 
they  wrought  only  increased  their  desire  that  their  "  swords  should  bite  the 

*  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  4,  4. 
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shields  "  of  their  foe.  The  Danish  power  began  at  this  time  to  culminate 
in  England. '  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  the  celebrated  vi-king,  had  fallen  ;  and  the 
^'  cubs  of  the  boar  ^  had  come  to  avenge  his  fate.  His  sons,  whose  ven- 
geance bad  furnished  him  a  momentary  pleasure  when  he  felt  the  chill  of 
death,  banded  together  the  predatory  hordes  of  Northmen,  invaded  Eng- 
land, and  inflicted  a  terrible  chastisement  on  the  murderers  of  their  father. 
The  British  saw  with  joy,  from  their  mountain  fastnesses,  the  calamities  of 
the  Saxonsy  and  believed  that  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  them  on  their  ances- 
tors had  BOW  brought  retribution.  The  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity had  not  yet  blotted  from  the  native  British  the  memory  of  their  wrongs. 

The  ignorance,  disorder,  and  immorality,  which  followed  these  incursions, 
received  a  check  in  the  person  of  Alfred — the  one  name  which  relieves  the 
intense  gloom  of  this  period  of  Anglo*Saxon  history.  As  we  are  not 
chronicling  the  civil  events  of  this  period,  except  in  so  far  as  they  bear  on 
civilization  and  the  Church,  we  cannot  trace  minutely  the  reverses  in  his 
liistory — ^his  flight  and  seclusion — ^his  ultimate  triumph  over  the  Danes — 
his  consolidation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  power — and  the  extent  and  character 
of  his  government.  It  is  suflicient  to  observe  that,  through  his  skill,  the 
Danish  power  was  broken,  and  order  restored  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and 
his  sovereignty  extended  not  only  over  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  even  over  the 
British  in  Wales.  When  a  mere  boy  he  had  been  anointed  king  by  the 
Pope.  Perhaps  his  father  read  in  the  face  of  the  child  some  traces  of  the 
future  man  ;  for  Ethelwulf  evidently  designed  him  to  be  his  successor.  In 
871  Alfred  was  crowned,  and  he  reigned  thirty  years.  The  state  of 
learning  on  his  accession  was  deplorable.  "  Very  few  were  they,"  he  tells 
us,  ''  on  this  side  the  Humber  who  could  translate  any  letter  from  the  Latin. 
I  think,"  he  adds,  "  there  were  not  many  beyond  the  Humber.  They  were 
so  few,  that  I  indeed  cannot  recollect  one  single  instance  south  of  the 
Thames  when  I  took  the  kingdom,"*  What  the  condition  of  the  people 
was  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  infer. 

Alfred  was  twelve  years  of  age  before  he  knew  the  alphabet ;  but  when 
he  entered  on  the  study  of  his  native  tongue,  his  desire  to  learn  was  irrepres- 
sible. His  application  was  constant  and  severe,  and  his  progress  was  coitc- 
spondingly  rapid.  He  gathered  around  him  competent  instructors  from 
abroad,  as  well  as  from  diflferent  parts  of  England ;  and  his  diligence  and  talent 
soon  made  him  proficient  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  But  as  the  works  in 
his  native  tongue  were  comparatively  few  and  unimportant,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Latin,  which  opened  up  to  him  a  rich  and  varied  store 
of  learning.  He  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age  when  he  began  the  study  of 
this  language ;  his  attention  and  energies  were  almost  wholly  occupied  in 
providing  for  the  defence,  and  in  regulating  the  internal  affairs  of  his  king- 
dom. A  severe  disease,  moreover,  harassed  him  day  and  night  with  inces- 
sant pain.  But  these  difliculties,  which  would  have  crushed  any  ordinary 
man,  only  developed  the  native  vigour  of  his  will.  The  knowledge  of  Latin 
which  he  acquired  was  highly  creditable ;  and,  with  a  royal  heart,  he  resolved 
that  his  people  should  share  the  treasures  which  were  now  placed  within  his 
reach.  He  revived  the  schools,  and  sent  his  own  son  to  study  amongst  the 
children  of  the  poorer  class  as  well  as  of  the  nobility.  He  urged  others  to 
translate  from  the  Latin  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  while  he  furnished,  with  his 
own  pen,  versions  of  Boetius,  Orosius,  Gregory's  Pastoral,  Bede's  History, 
and  some  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

*  Turner,  ii.  5, 1. 
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He  was  not  altogether  free,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  superstitions 
of  his  times.  ^  He  renerated  relics  highly.  Aji  oath  sworn  over  old  bones, 
decayed  teeth,  and  shreds  of  thread^bare  garments  which  once  belonged  to 
a  saint,  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  most  solemn  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  fickle 
Guthrun  the  Dane  was  bound  to  a  treaty  over  such  precious  treasures ! 
He  also  attached  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  the  buriaUplaces  of  saints,  and  fre- 
quently repaired  thither  for  prayer.*  But  the  intense  earnestness  which  he 
manifested  in  his  devotions,  the  sincerity  and  vigour  with  which  he  strove 
to  correct  every  vicious  propensity  in  himself,  the  pious  submission  with 
which  he  endured  all  his  afflictions,  and  the  anxiety  he  showed  for  the  reli- 
gious and  temporal  welfare  of  his  people,  throw  the  less  favourable  traits  of 
his  character  into  the  shade,  and  place  him  before  us  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
kings  and  the  noblest  of  men.  The  advice  which  he  gave  to  his  son  may  be 
quoted  as  showing  the  piety  of  the  father  and  the  wisdom  of  the  king : — 
*'  Thou,  my  dear  son,  set  thee  now  beside  me,  and  I  will  deliver  tfaee  true 
instructions.  My  son,  I  feel  that  my  hour  is  coming.  My  countenance  is 
wan.  My  days  are  almost  done.  We  must  now  part.  I  shall  to  another 
world,  and  thou  shalt  be  left  alone  in  all  my  wealth.  I  pray  thee,  for  thou 
art  my  dear  child,  strive  to  be  a  father  and  a  lord  to  thy  people.  !Be  thoa 
the  children's  father  and  the  widow's  friend.  Comfor|;  thou  the  poor,  and 
shelter  the  weak;  and,  with  all  thy  might,  right  that  which  is  wrong.  And, 
son,  govern  thyself  by  law ;  then  shall  the  Lord  love  thee,  and  God  above 
all  things  shall  be  thy  reward.  Call  thou  upon  Him  to  advise  thee  in  all 
thy  need,  and  so  shall  He  help  thee  the  better  to  compass  that  which  thoa 
wouldest."f 

It  would  require  too  much  space  to  recount  all  that  Alfred  did  to  promote 
the  religious  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  It  may  suffice  to  obserye, 
that  he  was  careful  to  place  qualified  men  in  every  position  of  influence,  re- 
established monasteries,  confirmed  the  laws  previously  made  in  favoar  of  the 
Church,  stipulated  with  the  Danish  colony  under  Guthrun,  who  had  em- 
braced Christianity,  for  the  payment  of  ecclesiastical  dues,  and  enforced  his 
laws  by  sanctions  drawn  from  the  Mosaic  code.  Some  of  his  arrangements 
were  certainly  unwise ;  but  they  were  well  meant,  and  we  must  not  judge 
him  by  the  standard  of  our  times.  It  is  further  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the 
copy  of  the  Decalogue  which  he  prefixed  to  his  laws,  the  second  command- 
ment ^'  is  not  in  its  proper  situation  ;  a  slight  hint  of  it  only  is  thrust  down 
to  the  tenth  place,  and  this  is  worded  so  as  to  give  an  iconolater  ample  room 
for  subterfuge  and  evasion."^  Of  course  he  was,  in  this  case,  rather  the  de- 
ceived than  the  deceiver ;  and  we  refer  to  it  to  show  how  far  the  corruptions 
of  the  Romish  Church  had  penetrated. 

Among  those  whom  Alfred  gathered  around  him  to  aid  him  in  his  studies, 
we  may  mention  Asser  Bishop  of  St  David's,  and  John  Scotus  Origena. 
Asser  has  left  a  biography  of  him  which  is  written  with  much  simplicity 
and  affection.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  as  well  as  piety. 
John  Scotus  was  distinguished  for  his  intellectual  acumen,  and  his  extensive 
acquirements.  According  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  he  was  a  man  *^of 
clear  understanding  and  amazing  eloquence."  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  from  which  ''he  acquired  the 
subtlety  of  an  Aristotelian  and  the  propensity  to  mysticism  of  a  Platonist."! 

*  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred.  t  Turner,  ii.  6, 6. 

X  SoamesV History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  iii. 

§  Murdoch's  note  to  Mosheim,  cent,  ix.,  li.  2,  2y  14.    Murdoch  alleges  that  John 
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He  wrote  against  transubstantiation,  which  Paschasias  Radbert  had  serionslj 
broached,  and  entered  the  lists  with  Godeschalus  against  the  Augustinian 
view  of  predestination.  His  end  was  rather  sad,  as  well  as  singular.  Meta- 
physics appeared  to  have  soured  his  temper ;  for  the  morose  old  monk  fell 
a  victim  to  the  pen-knives  of  his  pupils. 

Alfred  died  in  901,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward.  In  his  reign 
we  are  told  that  Pope  Formosus  excommunicated  Wessex  for  remaining 
without  a  bishop,  and  that  the  king  was  thus  induced  to  provide  three  new 
bishoprics.  Lingard  accepts  this  story ;  but  the  chronological  inaccuracies 
prove  it  unworthy  of  credit.  The  only  noticeable  feature  of  this  reign  is, 
that  the  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  which  had  been  fashionable  for  some  time, 
continued  unabated,  to  the  scandal  of  the  country  and  the  detriment  of 
religion. 

Edward  was  succeeded  in  925  by  his  son  Athelstan^  who  had  a  more 
brilliant  career.  During  his  reign  several  councils  were  h«ld  ;  but  only  one 
of  them  deserves  notice.  This  council  was  held  at  Grately.  Several  decrees 
were  given  respecting  tithes,  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  coiners  of  base  money«  It  was  also  decreed  that  there  should  be  no 
buying  and  selling  on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  that  witches  who  had  confessed 
to  having  killed  any  one  were  to  be  put  to  death.  Those  suspected  of  being 
witches  were  to  be  tried  by  the  ordeal  of  fire  or  water.  '^  Of  the  latter,"  says 
Fuller,  '^  ^mergatur  una  ulna^  et  cUmidia  m  fune  f  which  I  thus  understand  : 
'  Let  the  party  be  tied  to  a  rope,  and  drenched  an  ell  and  half  above  her 
own  height.'  And  this  is  the  first  footstep  w«  find  of  swimming  of  witches ; 
for  which,  no  law,  save  custom,  at  this  day ;  and  that,  whether  just  in  itself, 
and  satisfactory  as  a  means  proportionable  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  is 
not  my  work  to  determine."  During  the  same  reign,  Dunstan  was  born, 
who  was  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church.  Alefh. 


LAST  CENTURY  AND  ITS  LEAVEN. 

The  sixteenth  century  witnessed  a  religious  revival  in  almost  every  country 
of  Europe.  In  the  seventeenth,  the  light  of  truth  had  been  quite  extin- 
guished in  Spain  and  Italy,  was  flickering  in  France,  and  fltill  burned  with 
some  degree  of  brightness  in  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  In  England  and  Scotland  there  was  a  further 
reformation,  a  further  revival  of  religious  truth.  The  reformation  of  John 
Knox  was  confirmed  and  re-established  by  Henderson  and  the  Covenanters. 
The  politico-religious  reformation  which  Henry  YUL  and  Elizabeth  had 
effected,  was  rendered  national  and  general  by  the  gradual  leavening  of  truth 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  century  there  was 
an  awful  and  mysterious  reaction.  The  godless  and  licentious  Stuarts  suc- 
ceeded the  God-fearing  Commonwealth  ;  passive  obedience  took  the  place  of 
freedom  of  opinion ;  persecution  was  substituted  for  toleration ;  Bunyan  and 
Baxter  were  imprisoned ;  the  Puritans  were  silenoed  and  conventicles  pro- 

Scotus  is  here  confounded  with  a  Saxon  monk  whom  Alfred  invited  to  bis  court. 
We  have  not  materials  beside  us  to  determine  the  controversv.  Our  authority  is 
William  of  Maltqesbury,  and  his  statement  has  been  accepted  by  Soames,  Sharon 
Turner,  and  the  later  and  abler  hbtorian  Lappenbecg. 
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hibited ;  license  and  irreligion  became  general.  There  was  little  attempt  to 
retain  at  court  so  much  as  the  form  of  religion.  There  was  not  even  that 
ritual  and  formal  observance  which  the  example  of  the  superstitious  Louis 
ensured  in  the  sister  court  of  France. 

This  sudden  change  was  mysterious.  All  readers  of  English,  and  even  of 
Scottish  history^  must  have  been  struck  with  its  suddenness.  Religion  was  a 
national,  a  public  matter,  under  the  rule  of  Cromwell  and  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was  introduced  into  courts,  camps,  popular  assemblies,  and 
parliaments.  Suddenly  a  popular  general  so  manoeuvres  as  to  get  restored 
to  the  throne  the  representative  of  the  ousted  dynasty,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  na^tion  becomes  radically  and  totally  changed.  Not  only  does  there 
ensue  a  sudden  and  diametrical  change  in  public  religious  opinion  and  senti- 
ment ;  not  only  does  High  Churchism  take  the  place  of  sect ;  not  only  does 
the  established  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  resume  the  benefices  which  had  been 
abolished,  or  held  by  Presbyterians  and  Independents;  not  only  is  there  a 
change  in  the  special  form  of  religion  professed  and  established ; — l;>ut  there  is 
a  change  much  more  wonderful  and  anofnalous — in  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  religious  zeal  and  conviction.  It  would  have  been  calculated  to  excite 
our  wonder  had  the  zeal  of  Presbytery  and  Independency — of  Owen,  Allein, 
and  Baxter — been  succeeded  by  a  different  type  of  religious  sentiment,  such 
as  that  represented  by  so  thorough  and  vigorous  a  belief  as  Jesuitism,  or  as 
Tractarianism.  But  the  change  would  not  have  been  so  wondrous  as  that 
which  actually  did  take  place — from  sincere  religions  sentiment  of  one  class, 
not  only  to  religious  sentiment  of  an  opposite  class,  but  to  hollow  flippancy 
and  insincerity.  The  change  was  not  from  earnest  Puritanism  to  earnest 
Churchism.  The  change  was  radical  as  to  the  form  of  opinion  held.  It 
was  still  more  thorough  as  to  degree  of  intensity  of  belief, — in  other  words,  as 
to  earnestness. 

The  rectification  of  a  mistake  into  which  we  are  constantly  apt  to  fall  in 
reading  history,  does  away  in  some  degree  with  the  saliency  of  the  con- 
trast and  its  anomalous  completeness.  When  we  read,  in  histories  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  lives  of  its  heroes,  of  religious  legislators,  godly  ser- 
geants, and  ministerially  qualified  colonels,  we  immediately  set  down  this, 
the  then  prominent  class,  for  the  nation.  When  we  see,  too,  that  High 
Church  and  cavalier  satirists  took  hold  principally  of  these  features,  as  the 
most  available  material  for  ridicule  and  caricature,  we  immediately  conclude 
that  the  whole  nation  was  religious, — ^that  vital  godliness,  under  these  modes 
and  aspects,  was  characteristic  of  all.  Whereas  this  religious  vitality  and 
earnestness  only  characterized  the  class  which,  by  the  event  of  the  civil 
contest,  was  raised  to  dominancy.  And,  again,  in  reading  of  £ngland  under 
•  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  we  find  the  court  gallant,  refined,  godless,  licen- 
tious,— ^we  find  the  dominant  party  so ;  and  we  again  insensibly  set  it  down 
for  the  nation.  We  tacitly  and  unthinkingly  suppose  that  a  nation  of 
bewigged,  ruffled  courtiers,  with  slender  rapiers,  full-bottomed  coats,  and 
gold  snuff-boxes, — of  ladies,  as  painted  by  Kneller  and  Lely,  with  languish- 
ing eyes,  patched  and  painted  faces,  insipid  and  unprincipled, — was  substi- 
tuted for  a  nation  of  hard-visaged,  doublet-clad  soldier  citizens,  intimately 
acquainted  with  scriptural  nomenclature,  earnest  in  faith,  but  devoid  of 
taste.  In  reality  the  change  was  simply,  that  in  the  one  case  the  Puritans 
were  dominant  and  the  court  subdued,  and  in  the  other  the  Puritans  over- 
thrown and  the  •  royal  family  reinstated.  This  caution  in  reading  history 
is  necessary,  and  explains  many  sudden  and  apparently  unaccountable 
historic  contrasts. 
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But  the  cbange  at  the  Hestoration  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  national 
and  general.  This  was  sadlj  proved  at  and  after  the  Bevolution.  Then 
all,  or  nearly  all,  material  and  external  influences  were  removed,  and  tolera- 
tion was  established.  If  earnestness  and  vitsii  religion  had  continued,  in 
spite  of  governmental  pressure,  to  be  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
it  would  then  have  manifested  itself.  Alas !  the  event  proved  how  thorough 
the  reaction  from  the  somewhat  morose  religion  of  the  Puritans  had  been, — 
how  deep  and  thorough  had  been  the  evil  influence  of  the  twenty-eight 
years'  reign  of  the  restored  Stuarts.  There  was  at  the  Revolution  no  elastic 
spring  of  earnestness,  taking  advantage  of  the  first  removal  of  the  external 
pressure.  The  change  was  political,  and  effected  only  political  ends.  It 
was  little,  if  at  all  religious. 

The  eighteenth  century  commenced  a  secular  and  religionless  one,  and 
continued  so,  more  or  less,  till  its  close^  Voltaire  is  its  essence  and  expres* 
sion :  he  represents  it  in  extreme.  The  character  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  intellect  without  soul.  The  character  of  its  thought,  its  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  general  literature,  is  talent  uninspired  by  earnestness.  There  is 
mental  acuteness  without  deep  conviction  ;  wit  and  sentiment,  but  no  deep 
fountains  of  feeling.  Its  religion  was  intellectual, — a  religion,  of  which  the 
professors  were  convinced,  not  by  which  they  were  converted.  And  the 
conviction  was  but  a  half  one.  A  thorough  conviction  implies  and  necessi- 
tates at  all  events  a  ripeness  for,  a  tendency  towards  conversion.  Thoroughly 
convince  the  intellect,  and  in  proportion  to  the  felt  magnitude  of  the  truths 
of  which  there  is  a  felt  conviction,  will  there  be  an  influence,  or  probability 
of  influence,  on  the  spiritual  nature.  Voltaire  is  the  representative  in  ex- 
treme of  the  century, — cold,  unimpassioned,  unemotional ;  but  keen,  pene- 
trating, and  witty,  with,  too,  a  secular  kind  of  energy,  but  withal  faithless 
and  sneering.  Of  the  Church,  Blair,  Bobertson,  and  Paley  were  the  repre- 
sentatives. The  Church  made  a  compromise  with  the  world :  it  met  the 
world  half  way.  Toleration  and  catholicity  of  feeling,  when  they  did  exist, 
as  in  such  Churchmen  as  Hoadly  and  Balguy,  arose  rather  from  laxity 
than  charity,  rather  from  indiflerence  than  from  that  enlightenment  which 
consists  with  the  maintenance  of  individual  opinion.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  century  was  such  as  inspired  Sacheverell,  or  maddened  Lord  George 
Gordon's  anti-Popish  rioters — ^rampant,  vulgar,  and  base.  Enthusiasm 
proper  was  sneered  at.  Religion  was  a  branch  of  philosophy,  or  rather  of 
dialectics.  It  was  a  part  or  division  of  man's  belief,  not  that  which  fills  the 
whole  soul,  turns  to  account  every  energy,  and  directs  every  action.  It  sat 
easily  upon  men.  But  all  the  while  the  Church  existed  in  the  midst  of  the 
world.  The  antidote  arose  along  with  the  poison.  Providence  interposed  ; 
and  out  of  the  very  establishment  which,  for  the  seventy  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  ejection  of  the  two  thousand  Nonconformist  ministers,  had 
been  little  but  a  barren  waste,  raised  up  the  element  of  revival  and  regener- 
ation, which  was  the  real  leaven  of  the  century,  and  which  was  fitted  to 
produce,  as  its  ultimate  result,  the  general  dissemination  and  exhibition  of 
evangelical  truth.  The  Church  intellectual  did  good  service.  The  deists 
and  atheists  of  the  beginning  of  the  century-^Tindal  and  Collins,  Chubb  and 
Wollaston, — and  the  infidels  at  its  close,  of  whom  Hume  and  Gibbon  were 
leaders,  were  met  by  worthy  and  competent  antagonists — Clarke,  Adams, 
Beattie,  and  Campbell.  But  the  strife  was  merely  intellectual,  and  the 
world  looked  with  interest  upon  the  dialectical  contest.  The  Church  proper, 
the  real  leaven  of  the  century,  was  a  despised  and  ridiculed  body.    - 

At  no  time  in  England,  since  the  Reformation,  has  vital  religion  been 
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extinct.  In  the  earlj  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  weak  and 
uninfluential.  If  the  influence  of  religious  hodies  was  felt  at  all,  it  was 
only  in  political  respects.  In  some  portions  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  especi- 
ally, when  Sacheyerell  was  the  puppet  of  the  ministry,  and  the  leader  of 
the  mob,  the  terms,  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  were  nearly  synonymous 
with  Tory  and  Whig.  Latitudinarianism  and  heresy  were  silently  ^working 
within  religious  bodies,  what  infidelity  and  vice  were  doing  from  without 
The  world  was  rather  encroaching  upon  the  Church,  than  the  Charch  influ- 
encing the  world.  So  matters  continued  till  the  rise  of  Methodism.  A  few 
young  men  at  Oxford,  who  had  recently  taken,  or  were  preparing  for  holy 
orders,  began  to  attract  notice  and  to  be  talked  of  in  the  University, — to  be 
wondered  at  and  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  College  authorities, — ^to 
be  sneered  at  by  the  under-graduates,  as  maintaining  a  peculiarly  stainless 
life,  as  affecting  certain  ascetic  peculiarities  of  manner,  as  devoting  large 
portions  of  their  time  to  religious  exercises,  as  given  to  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence, and,  in  particular,  as  entertaining  peculiar  mystical  notions  about 
religion.  Of  these,  the  principal  were  the  two  Wesleys,  and  especially  John, 
the  elder,  sons  of  a  respected  and  pious  clergyman.  This  small  clique,  of 
whom  other  members  were  Whitfield,  a  servitor  of  Pembroke  College, 
and  another  under-graduate  called  James  Hervey,  continued  to  be  more 
and  more  talked  of  and  wondered  at.  They  professed  no  peculiarity  of 
doctrine.  They  were  all  sincere  Churchmen.  They  held  to  the  letter  of 
the  Articles.  According  to  them,  '^  religion  did  consist,"  to  quote  from 
John  Wesley  himself,  "  not  in  orthodoxy  or  right  opinion,  nor  negatives  or 
harmlessness,  nor  externals  or  works  of  piety,"  but  in  an  inward  renewal, 
a  new  birth,  a  conformity  to  the  image  of  Christ.  Attention  was  not  drawn 
to  them  by  extraordinary  mental  endowments.  John  Wesley  was  believed 
to  be  merely  a  man  of  considerable  acumen  and  logical  power,  of  respect- 
able ability  and  culture.  Whitfield  was  rather  below  the  average  in  respect 
of  learning,  and  had  not  yet  shown  any  extraordinary  natural  ability. 
When  the  Methodists  began  to  leave  Oxford  and  engage  in  active  duties, 
their  sphere  of  influence  proportionately  widened.  They  more  and  more 
arrested  attention.  John  Wesley  was  the  first  to  leave  the  armoury  and  go 
down  into  the  battle.  And  he  boldly  presented  to  the  world  the  same  truth, 
or  rather  the  same  inculcation  and  revival  of  known  but  neglected  truth,  with 
which  the  small  band  at  Oxford  had  especially  identified  themselves.  It 
soon  transpired  that  he  intended  to  remove  still  further  from  the  academic 
head-quarters  of  the  sect.  He  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  appointment 
of  missionary  to  the  young  colony  of  Georgia.  This  increased  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  public.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to  employ  the  time 
remaining  before  his  projected  departure  in  preaching  wherever  and  when- 
ever he  had  ah  opportunity.  Multitudes  flocked  to  listen  to  him,  attracted 
by  the  novelty  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  urgency  with  which  he  pressed 
them.  He  preached  one  doctrine — justification  by  faith  alone.  He  preached 
not  polemically.  He  did  not  expressly  assail  the  preachers  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  works,  or  by  faith  and  works.  He  preached  faith,  re- 
pentance, and  the  new  birth.  His  influence  was  immediate  and  wide. 
Hundreds  sought  interviews  with  him,  to  reveal  the  impressions  his  preach- 
ing had  made  on  their  hearts,  and  to  ask  further  counsel  and  direction.  At 
last  Wesley  left  for  America,  along  with  General  Oglethorpe,  the  goYemor 
of  the  colony,  and  accompanied  by  his  brother,  and  others  of  their  per- 
suasion. 

By  this  time  Whitfield  had  left  Oxford,  and  taken  orders.    He  was  ready, 
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under  Providence,  to  take  up  and  carry  on  the  work  so  efficiently  and  suc- 
cessfully begun  by  Wesley.  Whitfield  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Glou- 
cester, his  native  town.  Immediately  after,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the 
bishop  that  fifteen  persons  had  been  made  mad  by  it.  Good  Bishop  Benson 
only  hoped  that  the  madness  would  not  be  forgotten  before  next  Sunday. 
But  other  bishops  and  clergymen  took  a  very  difierent  view  of  Whitfield's 
preaching.  The  churches  began  to  be  closed  against  him.  At  Islington, 
the  incumbent  granted  him  the  church ;  but  the  churchwarden  coming  in 
during  the  prayers,  interrupted  the  service,  and  forced  him  to  leave.  Whit- 
field was,  however,  not  to  be  gagged.  He  preached  in  the  highways,  in 
market-places,  and  in  the  fields.  The  closing  of  the  churches  against  him 
turned  out  to  be  ndost  providential.  As  long  as  he  had  preached  in  churches, 
he  bad  addressed  only  church-going  people.  His  mission  had  hitherto  been 
the  promotion  of  a  revival  within  the  visible  Church.  This  end  he  continued 
to  advance  by  his  out-of-door  ministrations ;  but  he  also  addressed  many 
thousands  who  would  never  have  entered  a  church  to  hear  him.  He  col- 
lected large  audiences  in  Moorfields  and  Kennington  Common.  There  was, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  a  wide  barren  heath,  studded  with  collieries  and 
inhabited  by  miners,  who  lived  in  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  savages. 
Whitfield  went  there  one  day,  took  his  stand  on  a  hillock,  and  commenced 
to  exhort  a  few  of  the  colliers  who  had  gathered  around  him.  He  returned 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  number  of  his  auditors  gradually  increased  till 
they  amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  Whitfield,  in  his  journal,  describes  with 
great  vividness  his  emotions  when  the  black  faces  of  the  Kingswood  colliers 
were  furrowed  by  "  white  gutters"  caused  by  the  descending  tears. 

Whitfield  resolved  to  follow  Wesley  to  Georgia.  And  the  same  Provi- 
dence which  had  arranged  that  the  influence  of  Wesley's  ministrations 
should  not  perish,  which  had  brought  Whitfield  into  the  field  when  Wei»ley 
left  for  America,  continued  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the  revival.  Wes- 
ley returned  from  America  just  as  Whitfield  left.  He  arrived  in  time  to 
take  up,  without  any  interval,  the  good  work  commenced  by  himself,  and 
continued  by  Whitfield  during  his  absence.  All  thisKwhile  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  attracting  towards  themselves  colleagues  and  fellow- 
workers.  Some  continued  in  connection  with  them  after  the  Methodist 
churches  were  organized,  many  obtained  cures  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  some  entered  the  pastorate  of  the  various  Nonconformist  'bodies.  Wes- 
ley and  Whitfield  did  not  contemplate  the  founding  of  a  sect.  Wesley  him- 
self says,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  ^'  The  distinguishing  marks  of  a  Methodist  are 
not  his  opinions  of  any  sort."  In  another  place  he  says,  "  They  (the  Metho- 
dists) had  not  the  least  expectation  at  first  of  anything  like  what  has  since 
followed.  They  had  no  previous  design  or  plan  at  all,  but  everything  arose 
just  as  the  occasion  offered."  Wesley  did  not  aim  at  a  church  or  special 
organization.  He  merely  wanted  to  use  his  individual  efibrts,  and  to  enlist 
co-operative  energy,  to  promote  the  great  religious  revival  for  which  he 
longed.  Wesley  and  the  Methodists  were  in  fact  the  evangelical  school  in 
the  Church  of  England  of  the  time.  Methodism  was  Christianity  in  antar 
gonism  to  prevailing  godlessness.  It  derived  its  special  form  from  circum- 
stances, from  the  exigencies  of  its  position,  and  from  gradual  development. 
It  was  not  a  church,  still  less  a  theology.  There  were  no  special  religious 
tenets  peculiar  to  all  Methodists.  Wesley  was  an  Arminian,  Whitfield  a 
Calvinist.  Methodism  was  a  religious  revival.  Its  great  testimony  was 
against  practical  error, — a  national  and  ecclesiastical  falling  away  at  once 
from  the  truth,  and  from  the  avowed  doctrines  of  the  Church.    Methodism 
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was,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  conservative  movement.  It  pointed  out  to  the 
Church  the  discrepancy  between  its  standard  and  its  practice,  and  aimed  at 
the  restoration  of  conformity  between  them. 

The  usual  charge  of  Antinomianism  was  brought  against  the  Methodists. 
We  call  this  charge  usual.     It  is  an  accusation  always  brought  by  the  cold 
preachers  of  morality  against  any  who  attempt  a  spiritual  revival.     The  Me- 
thodist preachers  were  said  to  treat  their  hearers  to  mystical  dissertations  on 
unpractical  theological  dogmas,  and  to  direct  no  effort  to  the  inculcation  of 
Christian  morality.     To  that  the  best  answer,  and  it  was  a  most  coBclusive 
one,  was  the  virtuous  conduct  and  good  citizenship  of  Methodists.      Wesley 
and  Whitfield  drew  up,  for  those  converted  by  their  instrumentality,  practical 
codes,  which  descend  to  the  most  minute  particulars.     For  example,  no  one 
was  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  their  little  societies  or  bands  i^ho  was 
engaged,  in  any  way,  in  illicit  or  contraband  traffic.     The  absurd  charge  of 
being  disguised  Papists  was  by  some  seriously  brought  against  them.     Wes- 
ley was  actually  on  one  occasion  arrested  as  a  Jacobite.     Luther,  it  is  well 
known,  said,  that  the  test  of  a  Gospel  Church  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  be  held  in  full,  and  without  qualification.     Every  reforma- 
tion, every  revival  in  the  Christian  Church,  has  been  but  the  re-assertion  of 
this  doctrine.      Error  is  manifold,  truth  one.     At  one  time  the   Church 
has  had  one  error  to  free  itself  from,  at  another  another ;  but  the  truth  sub- 
stituted for  the  error,  and  re-established  upon  its  ruins,  has  ever  been  one — 
justification  by  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ  alone. 

Of  the  efforts  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  the  results  were  special  and  ge- 
neral. The  special  result  was  the  two  religious  bodies,  the  Wesleyan  and 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  The  general  results  were  the  revival  of  piety 
and  vital  religion  in  the  Church  of  the  land, — in  the  Established  Church, 
among  the  Methodists  proper,  and  the  various  bodies  of  Nonconformists. 
Their*  influence,  indeed,  was  much  wider  than  England,  extending  to  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  America.  Slany  of  Wesley's  coadjutors  entered  the 
Church.  Hervey,  for  example,  had  been  one  of  the  sect  at  Oxford.  He 
and  many  others  were  early  drafted  off  for  garrison  duty.  They  kept  alive 
and  extended  within  the  Church  the  truth  which  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
carried  aggressively  into  the  world.  No  mistake  can  be  greater,  no  view 
more  contracted,  than  to  suppose  that  the  influence  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley 
was  bounded  by  Methodism.  Methodism  was  the  direct  and  special  pro- 
duct of  their  exertions.  Their  influence  extended  into  every  church  and 
sect.  From  their  staff  numerous  drafts  were  made  into  the  Established 
Church .  Into  the  Dissenting  bodies  they  infused  new  life,  which  was  especially 
useful  in  counteracting  a  growing  tendency  to  Arianism  and  Unitarianism. 

Wesley  and  Voltaire  came  into  the  world  together.  The  one  was  provi- 
dentially designed  to  be  the  other's  counteractive.  To  man,  the  idea  that 
Wesley  should  vanquish  Voltaire  would  never  have  occurred.  **  Send 
Wesley  to  the  vulgar  and  uneducated.  Let  him  confine  himself  to  preach- 
ing to  those  whose  passions  are  stronger  than  their  judgment,  and  whom, 
accordingly,  his  enthusiasm  best  befits.  Let  him  continue  to  address  him- 
self to  Wapping  sailors  and  the  rabble  at  Bartholemew  Fair.  But  let  some 
acute,  philosophic,  and  unenthusiastic  divine,  such  as  Clarke  or  Hoadly, 
undertake  to  repel  the  objections  urged  against  Christianity  by  the  French 
infidel."  Far  different  were  the  instruments  employed  by  God.  Wesley 
could,  on  these  terms,  not  very  unskilfully  have  met  Voltaire.  He  was  an 
expert  and  trained  reasoner,  contrasting  strongly  with  Whitfield  in  this  re- 
spect.    He  had  been  for  some  years  a  Moderator  at  Oxford,  and  in  his  days 
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rioderatorships  were  no  sinecure.  He  had,  everj  day  of  the  week  daring 
erm,  to  defend  orthodoxy  in  religion,  standard  and  established  opinions  in 
iterature,  classics,  and  philosophy,  against  all  comers.  But  it  was  not  by 
he  use  of  this  weapon  that  the  victory,  under  God,  was  to  be  won.  Let  us 
►e  clearly  understood.  Wesley,  under  God's  providence,  vanquished  Vol- 
aire.  But  how?  Was  it  as  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  answered  Hobbes  and 
Toland,  as  Campbell  and  Beattie  answered  Humet  Did  Wesley  set  himself 
o  lecture  and  write  on  Christian  evidences  ?  Did  he  purposely  and  expressly 
iefend  Divine  revelation  from  the  special  attacks  made  by  Yoltaire  f  No. 
low  then  did  Wesley  conquer  Voltaire  ?  The  victory  was  such  as  might 
lave  been  won,  although  Wesley  had  all  his  life  been  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Voltaire,  and  the  nature  of  his  tenets. 

The  corruptions  of  the  Papacy  in  France  produced  a  reaction, — not,  unfor- 
unately,  a  reaction  similar  to  that  which  in  Europe,  two  centuries  before, 
lad  been  provoked,  under  Providence,  by  the  Romish  Church,  but  a  reaction 
•f  infidelity  and  godlessness.  Of  this  reaction  Voltaire  was  the  type,  centre, 
.nd  representative.     His  influence  was  speedy  and  enormous.     He  gave  tone 

0  the  age ;  the  age  produced  him ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  age  determined 
lis  peculiarities.  He  was  the  age  in  miniature,  and  in  focus.  And  his  reci- 
irocal  influence  was  great.  He  made  the  literary  and  noble  circles  of  France 
.s  infidel  and  heartless  as  himself.  His  teachings  continued  to  ferment  for 
wo  generations.  They  gathered  force  as  they  were  disseminated.  They 
[uickly  worked  out  their  necessary  and  inevitable  effects.     His  influence  for 

1  time  gradually  and  naturally  increased, — progressed  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  and  rates  of  progress  which  regulate  the  influence  of  great  minds. 
\.t  last  his  teachings  swept  all  before  them.  They  had  been  noiselessly,  for 
ifty  years,  working  out  a  change*  The  velocity  of  the  rate  of  his  influence 
ncreased  as  years  rolled  on.  What  had  begun  as  a  naturally-flowing  river, 
>ecame  swifter  and  swifter,  more  and  more  sweeping.  The  river  became  a 
*apid  ;  the  rapid  continued  to  boil  and  foam,  till  at  last  it  became  a  cata- 
ract, and,  in  the  French  Revolution,  bore  away  the  last  remains  of  religion 
tnd  order.  The  worship  of  the  Divine  Being  was  cancelled ;  religion  was 
ibolished ;  the  future  was  declared  to  be  a  blank ;  Reason  was  enthroned  in  an 
ntellectual  Capitol.  This  was  the  great  leading  current  of  France,  and,  in 
some  degree,  of  Burope,  during  the  eighteenth  century ; — this  the  way  in 
nrhich  it  at  last  fairly  burst  its  undermined  bounds,  and  deluged  the  world 
ivith  vice,  misery,  and  bloodshed.  The  indirect  influences  of  Voltaire,  and 
>f  the  spirit  which  he  embodied,  were  all  the  while  nearly  as  fatal.  All  the 
courts  of  Europe  were  more  or  less  infidel  and  godless.  In  England,  the 
nobility  were  openly  and  wantonly  depraved ;  the  clergy  were,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, time-servers  and  hypocrites;  the  people  were  debased  and  demoralized. 

Where  was  to  be  found  the  antidote  and  the  cure  ?  Was  it  to  be  afforded 
by  those  intellectual  gladiators  and  defenders  of  the  faith  who  bandied 
sophisms  with  sceptics,  or  by  those  even  who  argued  from  the  grounds  of 
right  reason. and  common  sense?  All  honour  to  these  men.  They  per- 
formed their  work  well.  But  in  such  an  influence  as  they  furnished  there 
was  no  regenerative  energy.  It  was  not  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire  that  were 
to  be  disproved  :  it  was  the  influence  of  Voltaire  that  had  to  be  counteracted. 
[t  was  well  that  his  and  such  doctrines  were  proved  to  be  sophistical  and 
hollow.  It  was  well  that  the  eighteenth  century  furnished  its  quota  of  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  intellectual  truth  and  consistency  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  well  as  to  convince  of  its  moral  suitableness  and  sufficiency.  But 
more  was  wanted.     There  was  wanted  a  great  life,  an  embodied  energy. 
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calculated  to  take  bold  of  the  hearts  of  men,  to  refuse  to  let  them  go.  And 
that  want  was  supplied  bj  Wesley  ; — by  Wesley,  the  type  and  representatiTe, 
we  mean,  rather  than  Wesley  the  individual.  We  have  traced  Voltaire's 
influence,  its  gradual  increase,  augmented  Telocity,  and  ultimate  cataract  of 
triumph.  In  Wesley  there  is  a  parallelism  in  every  particular.  We  choose 
the  individual  Wesley,  because  we  wish  to  bring  out  the  force  of  the  con- 
trast. We  choose  Wesley,  because  Methodism  was  peculiar  to  the  eighteenth 
century :  Methodism  as  a  reforming  power  was  religious  truth,  presenting 
the  special  aspects,  and  employing  the  special  means,  necessitated  and 
required  by  the  special  wants  of  the  century.  One  century  had,  as  its 
leaven,  Wyckliffe  and  the  Lollards ;  another,  Cranmer  and  the  Reformers ; 
another,  Bunyan  and  the  Puritans.  The  leading  element  of  regeneration  in 
the  eighteenth  century  was  Wesley  and  Methodism. 

But  how  and  where  did  Wesley  come  into  contact  with  Yoltaire  ?  Not 
for  a  while.  The  forces  which  were  ultimately  to  meet  and  struggle,  worked 
for  long  in  their  own  spheres,  and  within  their  own  limits.  This  was  natu- 
ral. Voltaire  taught  in  one  country  ;  Wesley  in  another.  Again,  the  two 
influences  commenced  their  exercise  at  opposite  poles.  Voltaire's  influence 
was  intended  for,  and  was  felt  by,  the  rich,  the  lettered,  the  refined  ;  Wes- 
ley's commenced  with  the  masses.  Here  was,  humanly  speaking,  one  of  tbe 
great  secrets  of  his  success.  A  movement,  to  be  great,  popular,  and  influen- 
tial, must  commence  at  the  foundation  of  society.  It  was  long,  then,  before 
the  opposing  forces  met.  The  truths  disseminated  by  Wesley  kept  ferment- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  the  masses,  ready,  when  the  time  came,  to  storm  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  society.  The  means  of  dissemination  ivere  wise, 
under  Providence.  The  influence  of  Methodism  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
all  classes.  Gospel  truth  rose  from  the  illiterate  ;  infidelity  descended  horn 
the  refined,  till  the  opposing  forces  met.  The  contest  immediately  ensued. 
Long  was  the  result  doubtful  to  human  eyes.  At  last  vital  religion  ad- 
vanced with  quickened  pace.  The  French  Revolution,  the  very  circumstance 
in  which  the  influence  of  Voltaire  seemed  to  enjoy  its  final  and  concluding 
triumph,  was  the  occasion  and  signal  for  evangelical  religion  advancing  to 
farther  and  more  extensive  conquests.  When  England  entered  the  present 
century,  true  religion  was  no  longer  ridiculed ;  it  had  become  comparatively 
general ;  it  had  become  active  and  energetic.  It  had  become  even  more 
widely  aggressive  than  with  the  first  founders  of  Methodism.  The  modem 
missionary  enterprise  had  been  inaugurated.  The  influence  represented  bj 
Voltaire  had  been  counteracted.  That  religious  truth,  which  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  had,  sixty  years  before,  proclaimed  to  a  cold  and  vicious  com- 
munity, had  produced  its  necessary  fruits  in  the  lives,  and  character,  and 
energies  of  thousands -of  willing  and  efficient  coadjutors.  M. 


MR  SPURaEON  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Many  of  our  readers  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  the  Crystal  Palace  of  Syden- 
ham, unlike  its  fascinating  prototype  of  Hyde  Park,  has  not  been  successful 
as  a  financial  speculation.  Into  the  causes  of  this  we  need  not  enter;  we 
only  have  to  do  with  its  consequences.  And  one  very  natural  result  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  directors  to  attract  crowds,  by  presenting 
some  attraction  of  an  unusual  character.  Grand  concerts,  flower  and  poultry 
shows,  children's  shows,  and  shows  of  water-works,  have  been  tried,  with 
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greater  or  leas  success,  and  are  all  quite  legitimate.  A  show  of  another 
sort,  however,  was  attempted  on  the  day  of  the  general  fast ;  and  it  is  with 
that  we  have  to  do  at  present.  In  novelty  and  originality,  all  previous  con- 
ceptions were  thrown  into  the  shade,  by  the  happy  idea  of  turning  the 
general  fast  and  humiliation  day  to  good  account,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
replenishing  of  the  treasury— opening  the  building  to  whomsoever  would ; 
but  adding  to  its  other  attractions  one  appropriate  to  the  occasion — a  sermon 
by  Mr  Spurgeon. 

We  are  not  writing  about  the  Crystal  Palace,  and,  therefore,  need  not  too 
minutely  analyse  the  motives  which  impelled  the  directors  to  this  rather 
odd  m6de  of  improving  an  occasion.  Ko  doubt,  they  wanted  to  fill  the 
building ;  and  no  doubt,  also,  they  required  an  excuse  for  opening  a  place 
devoted  to  public  amusements  on  a  day  when  all  such  places  would  naturally 
have  been  closed.  With  this  excuse  they  were  supplied  by  Mr  Spurgeon  ; 
and  it  is  with  him  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  Mr  Spurgeon  was  put  forward 
to  throw  the  solemnity  of  a  public  act  of  worship  over  the  occasion — thus 
attracting  many  who  would  not  otherwise  have  gone,  and  giving  avowed 
pleasure-seekers  a  basis  for  the  satisfying  reflection,  that,  while  they  were 
enjoying  a  hdlday,  they  were  also  keeping  the  Government  fast.  With 
him,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  sole  impelling  motive  was  to  do  good  to  many, 
who  otherwise  would  probably  not,  on  that  day,  have  been  brought  under 
the  sound  of  the  Gospel  at  all.  If  it  was  an  error  in  judgment,  it  proceeded 
from  a  feeling  which  all  religious  men  must  admire.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  was  an  error  in  judgment,  and  that  the  event  proved  it. 

If  Mr  Spurgeon  wished  to  improve  the  day  appointed  by  Government 
for  public  humiliation,  he  might  either  have  preached  in  his  usual  place  of 
worship,  and  kept  away  from  the  Crystal  Palace  altogether ;  or,  if  he  did 
go,  he  might  have  stipulated  that  the  religious  service  should  sum  up  and 
terminate  the  day's  proceedings,  and  not  be  made  a  mere  cover  for  amuse- 
ment and  idleness.  But  he  did  neither.  He  attempted  the  unattainable ; 
although  one  would  have  thought,  that  it  did  not  require  the  experience  of 
that  day  to  convince  him  that  religion  and  mammon  are  as  little  disposed 
to  harmonize  now,  as  in  the  days  when  the  voices  of  traffic  were  heard  in 
the  Temple.  A  moment's  reflection  might  have  shown  him  that  there  was 
no  room  for  lasting  impressions  of  good  being  produced  on  an  audience 
which,  the  instant  that  the  service  was  over,  had  their  thoughts  carried 
away  by  the  multifarious  attractions  of  the  most  splendid  place  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  world.  There  might  possibly  have  been  a  few  stoical  enough 
to  remain  indifferent  to  the  distracting  variety  of  gay  sights  and  sounds  that 
met  then-  view,  and  sufficiently  absorbed  in  reflection  on  the  things  they 
had  been  listening  to,  to  wend  their  way  homewards  as  soon  as  the  service 
was  over,  pondering  as  they  went ;  but  to  ordinary  flesh  and  blood — at  least 
Cockney  flesh  and  blood — the  trial  was  too  severe.  The  moment  the 
preacher's  voice  had  pronounced  the  Amen,  the  eyes  of  his  audience  turned 
on  a  scene  suggestive  of  pleasure  and  secular  amusement  merely.  Splendid 
proportions,  brilliance  of  decoration,  glowing  colours,  pleasing  sounds, 
sculpture  gleaming  through  avenues  of  foliage,  flowers  scenting  the  air,  a 
gaily  dressed  crowd  moving  about  in  that  undecided,  motiveless  way,  that 
shows  the  seekers  after  pleasure,  and  so  entirely  distinguishes  them  from  a 
worshipping  congregation  dispersing  homewards-— was  this  a  scene  to  con- 
solidate serious  impressions?  Bather,  was  it  not  the  very  thing  to  render 
these  impressions,  if  ever  produced,  evanescent — to  give  them  the  least  pos- 
sible chance  of  enduring  for  an  hour  ? 
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We  think  these  remarks  justified  by  the  event.  Of  the  proceedings  of 
the  day,  and  particularly  of  Mr  Spurgeon's  sermon,  we  will  give  our  readers 
a  short  description. 

That  there  was  a  great  crowd,  was  to  be  expected.  The  novelty-seekiog 
multitude  was  invited  by  public  announcements  and  placards,  stuck  all  over 
London,  on  which  the  words,  "  Crystal  Palace,'*  "  Spurgeon,"  and  "  One 
Shilling,"  stood  forth  conspicuous  in  large  capitals ;  and  the  multitude  re- 
sponded. On  the  journey  out,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  gravity,  solem- 
nity, and  decorum,  such  as  are  usually  associated  with  public  worship,  and 
with  a  day  of  public  humiliation;  but,  instead,  there  were  noise,  bustle,  con- 
fusion, merriment — ^in  fact,  all  the  signs  of  genuine  holiday-making.  At 
the  railway  station,  the  money-takers  were  besieged  ;  and,  as  fast  as  thej 
got  their  tickets,  the  fasting  and  humiliating  multitude  poured  on  to  the 
platform,  like  the  troubled  sea,  every  now  and  then  casting  up  "  mire  and 
dirt,"  in  the  shape  of  angry  imprecations,  when  they  found  the  carriages 
filled,  or  their  dresses  injured,  in  the  desperate  struggle  for  a  place.  These 
scenes,  we  are  informed,  lasted  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  about 
mid-day,  and  were,  of  course,  renewed  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  the  struggle 
to  get  off  home  again.  Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  that 
the  number  of  those  admitted  was  about  24,000. 

We  did  not  reach  the  building  till  shortly  after  the  service  had  commenced. 
We  entered  at  the  main  transept  door,  and  in  an  instant  were  amongst  the 
congregation. .  All  the  eyes  of  those  many  thousands  were  turned  in  one 
direction, — that  of  the  preacher,  with  the  trumpet  notes  of  whose  voice  the 
whole  vast  space  was  resounding.  And,  certainly,  a  more  extraordinary 
spectacle  than  that  presented  to  our  view,  was  never,  we  make  bold  to  saj, 
witnessed  within  that  building,  grand  as  have  been  the  celebrations  of  which 
it  has  often  been  the  scene.  The  immense  orchestra  used  at  the  Handel 
Festival  was  crammed  with  people,  rising  tier  above  tier  to  the  base  of  the 
huge  organ.  The  temporary  pulpit  occupied  by  Mr  Spurgeon  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  transept ;  and  between  it  and  the  orchestra  the  whole 
space  was  packed  by  the  crowd,  which  extended  far  on  each  side,  and  even 
behind  the  pulpit ;  and  filled,  in  addition,  all  the  accessible  points  of  the 
galleries  surrounding.  And  such  an  audience  !  All  London  seemed  to  ba?e 
representatives  of  its  various  classes  there.  Fashionables,  '^got  up"  in  their 
best  style,  endeavouring  to  look  unconcerned,  but  listening,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  to  a  sermon  from  the  lips  of  a  Dissenter ;  mons- 
tachioed  militairea  in  undress;  actors  and  literary  men;  professional  men 
and  sporting  men ;  crowds  of  the  mercantile  middle  class ;  shopkeepers  and 
clerks;  working  men,  with  wives  and  children ;  a  few  soldiers  and  sailors; 
and,  that  crime  might  not  be  left  unrepresented,  a  few  pickpockets, — ^snch 
was  Mr  Spurgeon's  audience.  The  great  majority  were  seated  ;  but  many, 
even  ladies,  waited  patiently  at  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  standing,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  stray  word  here  and  there.  We  may  also  remark, 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  preacher's  voice  being  dissipafed,  an  immense 
awning  was  stretched  across  the  transept,  extending  above  the  summit  of 
the  organ. 

After  we  entered,  the  hymn,  '<  Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,"  was  song 
to  the  familiar  tune  of  *^  Irish."  Accompanied  by  the  immense  organ  erected 
for  the  Handel  Festival,  the  finest  instrument  we  ever  listened  to,  the  effect 
of  those  thousands  of  voices  was  sublime,  and  must  have  touched  the  dullest 
sensibilities.  The  first  tune  sung,  the  "  Old  Hundredth,"  to  the  hymn  com- 
mencing, '<  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne,"  we  did  not  hear^  but  can  imagine 
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that  the  effect  was  even  grander  still.  The  conclading  hymn  was  a  doxo- 
logj ;  and,  as  the  many-voiced  multitude  sang  it,  and  the  organ  thundered 
forth  in  jubilant  peals,  and  the  wares  of  melody  rolled  over  the  vast  in- 
terior, we  could  not  help  being  reminded  of  the  great  concert  witnessed  in 
Apocalyptic  vision — of  the  new  song  sung  before  the  throne  by  voices  loud 
as  of  many  waters,  and  by  heavenly  minstrels,  that  stand  upon  the  sea  of 
glass,  having  the  harps  of  God« 

The  sermon  came  after  the  second  hymn,  and  was  not  a  very  long  one. 
The  text  was,  '^  Hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed  it."    He  began  by 
saying  that  this  world  was  not  the  place  of  punishment  for  sin :  it  might  be 
a  place,  but  not  usually.     It  was  a  foolish  notion  to  suppose  that  every  little 
accident  that  might  happen  to  individuals  was  meant  as  a  punishment  for 
particular  sins.     But  he  would  not  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  deny  the 
doctrine  of  judgments  altogether.     He  believed  there  were  such  things  as 
national  judgments,  national  chastisements  for  national  sins,  great  blows 
from  the  rod  of  God.     And  what  2^  rod  was  that  which  had  now  fallen  on 
Britain !     His  words  would  fail  to  describe  it.     The  crimes  committed  in 
India  by  our  own  revolted  subjects  (and  he  challenged  the  world  to  deny  that 
the  Sepoys  were  our  voluntcary  subjects)  .were  such  that,  if  his  lips  should  be 
polluted  by  naming  them,  the  audience  would  rise  from  their  seats  and  hiss 
him  from  the  pulpit.     Now  these  mutineers,  by  their  crimes,  had  deserved 
death ;  and  as  the  arrest  of  a  murderer  by  the  authority  of  law  was  not  war, 
60  the  arrest  of  Sepoys  and  their  utter  destructibn  was  not  war — it  was  what 
earth  demanded,  and  what  Gx)d,  he  believed,  sanctioned.     But  the  taking 
away  of  life  was  a  horrible  necessity,  and  we  must  look  upon  that  as  an 
affliction.    The  rod,  however,  was  an  appointed  rod— ordained  of  God.    God 
was  to  be  seen  in  this  war.     The  wheels  of  Providence  might  revolve  in  a 
mysterious  manner,  but  wisdom  was  the  axle  on  which  they  revolved  ;  so 
that  at  last  it  might  be  seen  that  God,  who  ordained  the  rod,  only  permitted 
it  that  greater  good  might  follow.     He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  it  would 
have  been  as  well  had  we  heard  this  rod  before  it  fell  upon  us.     If,  in  the 
midst  of  sin,  the  Indian  Government  had  paused  and  endeavoured  to  undo 
the  evil,  it  would  have  been  well  for  them.     They  ought  never  to  have  tole- 
rated the  religion  of  the  Hindoos.     But  they  had  allowed  it ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  even  aided  and  abetted  its  filthy  deeds,  and  now  God  was  visiting 
them.     The  preacher  here  denounced,  in  the  most  unqualified  language,  the 
so-called  religious  systems  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  we  listened  to  his  sentiments 
with  extreme  satisfaction.     <<  Now,  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  mass  of  the  rankest  filth  that  ever  imagination  could 
have  conceived.     The  gods  they  worship  are  not  entitled  to  the  least  atom 
of  respect.     Had  they  given  a  decent  character  to  their  demons,  we  might 
have  tolerated  their  idolatry;  but  when  their  worship  necessitates  everything 
that  is  evil,  not  religion,  but  morality,  must  put  it  down.     .     .     .     Any  re- 
ligion that  does  not  infringe  upon  morality  is  beyond  the  force  of  legislation. 
Bat  when  once  religious  teachers  teach  immorality,  and  when  once  a  religion 
compels  men  to  sin,  down  with  it  I  no  toleration  to  it  I     •     •     •     If  it  be 
any  man's  religion  to  blow  my  brains  out,  I  shall  not  tolerate  it.     If  it  be 
any  man's  religion  to  meet  me  as  the  Thugs  do,  and  garotte  me,  I  shall  not 
tolerate  his  Thuggism.     If  it  be  a  man's  religion  to  commit  bestial  acts  in 
public,  I  would  not  permit  it.     Such  a  religion  as  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  Indian  Government  were  bound,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  put 
down  with  all  the  strength  of  their  hand." 
He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  national  sins  for  which  Britain  ought  to 
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hamble  herself,  referriDg  to  indecency  and  glaring  prostitodon ;  licentioos 
amusements ;  the  sins  of  the  rich  in  grinding  down  the  poor  and  keeping 
back  their  wages ;  the  dishonesty  of  the  mercantile  classes ;  the  sins  of  the 
poor,  such  as  eye-service,  laziness,  intemperance,  etc.  The  Christian  Church 
also  had  been  neglectful,  and  ought  to  hear  the  rod.  He  warned  his  hearers 
not  to  forget  the  rod  when  the  present  trouble  was  over,  as  they  had  done 
before,  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  war,  and  as  each  of  them  was  so  apt  to 
do  in  the  event  of  recovery  from  sickness  or  any  other  calamity ;  but  to 
remember  that,  if  they  forgot  their  vow,  God  would  not  forget  it ;  and  he 
launched  out  into  an  impassioned  adjuration  to  sinners  to  repent,  while  the 
rod  was  yet  uplifled.  An  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  snfierers,  for 
whom  a  collection  was  to  be  made,  brought  the  sermon  to  a  close. 

A  collection  was  then  made  by,  as  we  were  informed,  a  select  body  of 
three  hundred  gentlemen,  and  realized  about  L.475,  to  which  Miss  Nightin- 
gale added  L.25,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  L.200.  Then  came  fiie 
doxology,  ^^  Glory,  honour,  praise,  and  power ;"  and  the  service  concluded 
with  the  benediction. 

The  crowd  now  began  to  disperse,  and  we  moved  with  the  rest.  Observ- 
ing a  rush  to  one  particular  spot,  we  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
found  that  it  was  Mr  Spurgeon  making  his  egress  and  receiving  his  usual 
ovation.  A  lane  was  formed  by  benches  on  both  sides,  and  down  the  centre 
Ml*  Spurgeon  walked  with  his  wife  leaning  on  his  arm,  preceded  by  a  corpulent 
deacon, — the  way  being  further  cleared  by  two  stalwart  policemen  who 
marched  in  front.  Royalty  could  hardly  have  been  better  cared  for,  and  we 
never  saw  Royalty  meet  with  a  more  enthusiastic  reception.  Hats  were 
taken  off  by  the  gentlemen,  and  both  sexes  bowed  respectfully.  Throap:h 
this  avenue  of  admirers  1V&  Spurgeon  walked,  returning  in  a  frank,  unaf- 
fected way,  the  salutations  he  received,  and  occasionally  exchanging  recog- 
nitions in  a  hearty  tone  with  friends  on  both  sides.  His  manner  on  this 
occasion,  despite  the  drawback  of  a  somewhat  squat,  undignified  figure,  pre- 
possessed us  exceedingly.  Not  so  the  conduct  of  his  hungering  and  thirsting 
audience,  whose  whole  energies  seemed  now  devoted  to  the  task,  not  of 
fasting^  but  of  feasting.  The  refreshment  stalb  were  all  crowded ;  baskets, 
carried  by  thrifty  parents,  were  opened  in  all  directions ;  many  a  suspicious- 
looking  bottle  was  brought  to  light  in  the  recesses  of  the  Pompeian  Court; 
and- many  a  sandwich  met  its  doom  in  the  halls  of  the  Abencerrages.  We  are 
not  blaming  the  people  for  being  hungry,  nor  for  rambling  about  the  palace 
the  rest  of  the  day ;  we  only  mention  it  to  show  how  speedily  the  effect  of 
Mr  Spurgeon's  animated  discourse  seemed  to  vanish. 

Without  presuming  to  trouble  our  readers  with  a  critical  examination  of 
Mr  Spurgeon's  style  of  preaching,  we  shall  point  out  what  seem  to  us  his 
leading  peculiarities,  so  as  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  pulpit 
orator,  and  account  for  a  popularity  unexampled  in  England  since  the  days 
of  Whitfield. 

One  cause  of  his  popularity  undoubtedly  is,  the  low  ebb  to  which  preach- 
ing has  fallen  in  England  of  late  years.  This  is  much  too  wide  a  subject  to 
discuss  here ;  we  can  only  mention  it ;  and  we  say  that  the  fact  of  this 
inferiority  is  beyond  dispute.  Mr  Spurgeon's  qualifications  are  thus  not  so 
much  absolute  as  relative ;  he  stands  forth  prominent  as  a  preacher  bj 
reason  of  the  dull  level  of  inferiority  that  surrounds  him.  Amid  so  much 
lifelessness  and  indifference,  cold  orthodoxy,  and  "  negative"  theology  colder 
still,  fireezing  propriety,  or  enthusiasm  which  is  only  a  sham,  he  looks  to 
the  mass  one  of  the  few  men  who  is  in  earnest,  who  believes  what  he 
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preaches,  who  has  received  a  baptism  from  above,  and  whose  tongue  finds 
utterance  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart. 

But  let  us  mention  his  pebuliarities.  And,  first  of  all,  we  express  our 
conviction,  that  what  has  mainly  contributed  to  create  and  maintain  his 
popularity^  has  been,  not  intellectual,  but  physical,  qualifications.  It  is  the 
sermons,  as  preached  by  himself,  that  make  him  popular ;  the  same  sermons, 
preached  by  another  minister,  would  have  no  such  remarkable  effect.  One 
has  only  to  read  any  of  his  sermons  taken  down  verbatim,  and  the  uppermost 
feeling,  as  in  the  case  of  Whitfield,  is  surprise  that  such  discourses  should 
draw  such  crowds.  We  must  admit  them  to  be  excellent  sermons ;  pointed, 
practical,  impressive,  never  dull,  but  always  interesting,  and  often  eloquent 
in  a  singular  degree.  But  the  same  niay  be  said  of  many  discourses 
delivered  from  British  pulpits,,  by  men  scarcely  heard  of  beyond  their  own 
congregations,  and  who,  in  their  wildest  visions,  never  saw  thetns^lves  sur- 
rounded by  one-fourth  the  audience  that  thronged  on  tliis  occasion  around 
Mr  Spurgeon.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  Mr  Spurgeon's  delivery  of 
them  is  one  secret  of  their  marvellous  success.  And  no  one,  who  knows 
anything  of  the  subject,,  will  venture  ta  deny,,  that,  as^  a  first-rate  sermon 
may  be  spoiled  by  a  bad  delivery,  so  a  very  middling  sermon  may  be  carried 
off  well  by  a  good  one. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  are  Mr  Spurgeon's  characteristics,  intellectual  and 
physical.  The  j^rmer  appeak*  to  us  to  be — a  great  command  of  vigorous, 
perfectly  pure,  and  therefore  intelligible,  English ;  terseness  and  epigram- 
matic point  in  expression ;  power  of  personal  appeal ;  and  a  singularly 
happy  faculty  of  illustration,  either  by  allusions  to  custent  events^  or  off- 
band  sketches  of  individual  character.  The  pht^id  are  only  two>  in  num- 
ber, but  those  of  mighty  importance  for  all  that — an  unrivalled  voice,  and  a 
command  of  natural  and  appropriate  gesticulation,  which  w(9  have  never 
seen  equalled.  And,  accompanying  all  those  characteristics,  it  may  be 
added,  that  he  is  perfectly  natural  throughout. 

His  language  is  of  the  genuine  Saxon  stamp— vigorous,,  chaste,  and 
flexible,  capable  of  expressing  with  equal  ease  the  most  familiar  and  the 
most  elevated  thoughts — ^the  language  which  always  most  readily  makes  its 
-way  to  the  heart  of  an  Englishman.  Mr  Spurgeon  uses  this  sort  of  language 
very  probably  because,  never  having  received  a  college  educrltion,  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  another ;  and  he  rightly  supposes  that  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  translators  of  the  Bible  and  by  the  auth(^  of  the  *^  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  will  never  be  found  to  foil  as  a  vehicle  in  conveying  to  an 
audience  the  mightiest  themes  and  the  most  homely  illustrations.  It  is  not 
the  language  which  is  always  heard  from  the  pulpit  now-a-days;  it  is 
totally  foreign  from  that  barbarous  and  stilted  terminology  which,  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  bad  adaptations  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic, 
tortures  the  ears  and  puzzles  the  understanding  of  many  ft  modern  audience. 
It  is  really  a  treat  to  hear  a  sermon  which  does  not  borrow  words  from  the 
jargon  of  German  theology,  and  the  milder  nonsense  uttered  by  "  negative" 
imitators  at  home.  It  was  with  a  profound  sense  of  relief  that  we  discovered 
Mr  Spurgeon  did  not  introduce  us  to  our  threadbare  friends,  the  "  subjective" 
and  "  objective."  And  breathe  there  the  man  who  has  not  heard,  till  he  is 
Bick,  of  "  the  soul's  perception  of  the  absolute,"  of  the  "  stand-point"  from 
which  thoughts  are  projected  into  the  ^^  abyssmal  remote,"  and  a  great  denl 
more  besides,  meaning  nothing  in  particular  ?  '^  T^is  one  vast  nothing  all." 
One  <*  eloquent"  preaoher,.we  see>  informs  us  that  ^<  Literal  stones  are  but 
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the  world -development  of  the  rock-principle  in  the  Godhead,"  a  flinty  pro- 
position which  we  should  like  Mr  Pulsford  to  explain.  Now,  everything 
like  far-fetched  or  borrowed  language,  Mr  Spurgeon  avoids,  bat  restricts 
himself  to  that  which  most  easily  and  fitly  expresses  his  meaning,  and  most 
effectually  conveys  it  to  the  comprehension  of  his  hearers. 

In  pithiness  of  expression,  lies  another  of  Mr  Spurgeon's  charabteristics. 
He  never  indulges  in  many  words,  when  a  few  will  convey  his  meaning 
with  greater  ease  and  much  greater  pungency.  Thus,  in  this  particular 
sermon,  when  talking  of  the  anti-social  peculiarities  of  Hindoo  religious 
systems,  he  said,  '^  I  believe  myself  entitled  to  my  rdigion  ;  but  if  my 
religion  consisted  in  bestiality,  infanticide,  and  murder,  I  should  have  no 
right  to  it,  unless  I  were  prepared  to  be  hanged  for  it."  With  what  lengthy 
and  careful  circumlocution  would  many  other  preachers  have  conveyed  this 
sentiment  to  their  hearers !  Again,  where  Mr  Spurgeon  simply  says, 
^^  Plays  which  are  a  long  way  from  decent,"  what  a  structure  of  adjectives 
and  noun  substantives  would  another  have  raised  to  support  this  not  very 
complex  idea !  Mr  Spurgeon  says,  in  his  rough  and  ready  style,  ^^  I  sav, 
down  with  it."  But  would  the  Rev.  Eustace  St  John  have  let  his  hearers 
off  so  easily  ?  We  should  think  not.  Neither  would  his  humbler  neighbonr 
at  the  chapel,  the  Bev.  John  Jones.  Each  would  perhaps  elaborate  a  care- 
fully finished  sentence,  or  series  of  sentences,  faultlessly  correct,  and  gradu- 
ally ascending  to  a  climax ;  but,  unfortunately,  much  of  the  effect  would 
be  lost  on  the  audience,  because  their  faculties  would  have  let  the  opening 
slip  from  them  before  the  preacher  had  reached  the  close.  With  Mr 
Spurgeon  there  is  no  such  fear.  No  one's  faculties  are  kept  too  painfully  on 
the  stretch  in  a  weary  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  train  of  sentences.  The 
idea  and  the  sentence  are  flashed  in  on  the  mind  together  ;  and  if  the  hearer 
is  too  much  taken  up  with  one  particular  sentence  to  attend  to  that  which 
follows,  at  all  events  he  gets  something  complete,  and  not  a  mere  jumble  of 
fragments. 

A  command  of  the  language  of  appeal^  direct,  personal,  and  irresistible,  is 
another  of  Mr  Spurgeon's  characteristics.  Obviously  this  is  a  faculty,  of 
the  exercise  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  proper  idea  by  mere  description. 
The  man  himself  must  be  heard.  The  rhetorical  artifice  known  as  personi- 
fication, Mr  Spurgeon  wields  easily.  While  he  speaks,  the  particular  sin 
sketched  starts  into  prominence  and  life,  and  finds  its  representative  amidst 
the  crowd,  and  conscience  appropriates  to  itself  the  feeling  appeal  or  the 
withering  denunciation.  It  requires  no  theatric  stretching  forth  of  the 
hand,  with  a  thundering  <'  Thou  art  the  man,"  to  point  out  the  sinner ;  the 
sinner  feeh  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  preacher,  unveiled  to  his  gaze,  his 
robe  of  hypocrisy  torn  off,  his  refuges  of  lies  shaken  to  the  dust.  And  each 
man  in  the  congregation  feels  as  if  he  were  personally  grappled  with, 
remonstrated  with,  invited  with  the  promise  of  pardon,  or  terrified  with  the 
fear  of  retribution.  In  the  sermon  we  have  been  describing,  after  he  had 
dwelt  on  the  sins  of  the  rich,  as  deserving  the  infliction  of  the  rod,  he  turned 
round  and  said,  ^'  I  see  a  good  many  working  men  here  ;  I  saw  you  smiling 
a  few  minutes  ago,  when  I  was  denouncing  the  vices  of  the  rich  ;  but  wait 
a  little — I  will  have  at  you  presently."  And,  accordingly,'  in  a  few  minutes 
came  a  vivid  sketch,  with  a  sharp  rebuke,  of  the  vices  of  the  poor, 
delivered  with  equal  force  and  fidelity,  as  in  the  previous  case  of  the  rich. 
No  one  was  singled  out  from  the  crowd,  to  have  the  finger  pointed  at  him. 
This  vulgar  mode  of  creating  a  sensation  Mr  Spurgeon  abjures;  but  every 
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man  guilty  of  one  of  the  sins  named,  felt  that  he  was  preached  to,  that  he 
was  face  to  face  with  the  speaker,  a  sinner  faithfully  told  of  his  particular 
sin. 

In  illustrating  an  argument  or  an  appeal,  Mr  Spurgeon's  power  is  also 
shown.  One  form  of  illustration  is  the  anecdote,  in  the  telling  of  which  he 
is  without  a  rival.  His  taste  rarely  misleads  him,  either  in  the  selection  of 
the  story  or  the  style  of  telling  it.  His  illustrations  are  borrowed  from  all 
possible  sources — ^from  natural  objects,  from  the  appliances  of  civilized  life, 
from  movements  in  the  political  world,  from  developments  of  individual 
character.  In  using  those  illustrations  he  is  always  happy,  telling  and  sug- 
gestive, oflen  richly  figurative  in  his  language,  without  being  turgid,  and, 
though  homely  sometimes,  rarely  if  ever  vulgar..  The  stories  told  of  his 
exhibitions  of  eccentricity,  coarseness^  of  language,  and  buffoonery  of  man- 
ner, are  all  either  gross  exaggerations  or  stupid  fabrications,  got  up  by  men 
who  envy  him  his  unparalleled  popularity,  and  hate  him  because  he  is  a 
startling  proof  how  little  mere  learning  and  accomplishments  have  to  do  in 
producing  a  successful  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  If  Mr  Spurgeon  dashed  his 
colours  on  the  canvass  with  less  freedom  and  boldness,  he  would  probably 
give  less  ofience  to  the  representatives  of  starched  and  heartless  propriety, 
but  he  would  certainly  not  be  what  he  is — the  preacher  for  the  people. 
In  his  case,  masculine  native  sense,  and  a  fresh  and  glowing  imagination, 
kindled  under  the  infiuence  of  fervid  religious  conviction,  carry,  the  day,  as 
they  always  will'  do,  over  mere  logical  acumen,  classic  learning,  sound 
morality,  and  theology  adapted  to  the  "  intellectual  wants  of  the  age," 
simply  because  the  former  is  seen  to  be  a  reality,  and  the  latter  is  felt  to  be 
a  sham.. 

Of  his  physical  characteristics,  the  first  is  his  voice.  It  is-  particularly  fine 
— a.  rich,  ringing,  sonorous  voicCj  perfectly  at  his  command,  and  which  he 
can  subdue  into  the  most  expressive  of  stage  whispers,  or  swell  out  into  a 
trumpet  blast.  His  ministerial  brethren  may  envy  him  this  gift,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  exerts^it.  It  is  modulated  with  infinite  care,  and  never 
seems  painfully  strained.  It  does  not  degenerate  into  either  a  bellow  or  a 
shriek,  nor  is  it  accompanied  with  any  of  those  contortions  of  visage,  which 
render  many  excellent  men  unpleasing  objects  to  look  at  in  the  pulpit  It 
fills  and  charms  the  ear,  and  is  no  unfit  medium  for  the  message  which  the 
preacher  has  to  deliver.  And  what  a  power  resides  in  the  human  voice  !  The 
tones  of  such  a  voice  as  we  listened  to  in  the  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
linger  on  the  ear,  and  call  up  a  host  of  stirring  qv  pathetic  associations. 
Such  might  the  fugitives  from  persecution  have  listened  to,  when,  in  a  lonely 
place,  far  from  the  habitations  of  men,  the  sounds  of  supplication  and 
thanksgiving  rose  upon  the  aiv,  and  the  preacher  encouraged  his  fiock  to 
possess  their  souls  in  peace,  or  commended  their  patient  martyr  spirit,  or 
denounced  the  cruelty  of  the  oppressor,  or  bewailed  seme  faithful  member, 
stricken  by  the  sword  on  the  lonely  hillside,,  where  only  hi&  persecutors  and 
his  God  witnessed  the  parting  of  his  spirit ;  or  such  might  have  swelled 
over  all  the  shouts  of  battle,  with  the  terril>le  war-cry,.  *^  The  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon,"  careering  over  the  field  of  Naseby ;  or  such,  heard 
through  all  the  din  of  the  storm  and  the  darkness  of  the  troubled  night, 
might  bear  words  of  advice,,  warning,,  or  encouragement  to  the  exhausted 
mariner,  rousing  him  from  the  depths  of  his  despair,  when  all  help  besides 
seemed  vain,  an4  the  ship  was  driving  on  the  breakers,  and  the  tempest 
swept  the  sea* 
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The  other  natural  advantage  which  Mr  Spvtgeon  possesfies,  is  his  com- 
mand of  expressive  and  appropriate  gestnre.  Perhaps  there  is  no  single 
particular  in  which  modern  pulpit  oratory  is  so  strikingly  deficient  as  this. 
We  may  say  that,  whereas  with  most  preachers  the  bodily  parts  seem  rather 
an  encumbrance  than  otherwise,  with  Mr  Spurgeon  they  contribute  to  the 
general  effect.  Awkward  and  ungainly  movements,  or  movements  showing 
the  drill  of  the  class-room,  grotesque  angularities,  and  vigorous  gymnastics, 
often  apropos  to  nothing  in  particular,  are  among  the  too  frequent  accom- 
plishments of  preachers  now-a-days.  One  man  in  the  pulpit  indulges  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  swimming  movement,  another  prefers  the  see-saw. 
How  often  do  we  see  one  man  move  his  arms  up  and  down,  as  if  he  were 
working  a  pump,  and  another  swing  them  about  with  the  grace  of  a  wind- 
mill !  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  movement  at  all,  but  stand  with 
unwinking  placidity,  uttering,  in  exactly  the  same  tones,  the  most  diverse 
sentiments.  Others,  again,  while  exhibiting  no  great  animation,  are  yet 
not  quite  immoveable,  such  as  Mr  Binney,  whose  style  may  be  termed  the 
head  and  fore-finger  movement.  Everybody  who  has  heard  him,  knows 
how  that  ponderous  sage  looks  when  a  particularly  happy  idea  occurs  to 
him ;  how  the  forefinger  is  uplifted,  and  the  eye  sparkles,  and  the  head 
wags  gently,  and  the  intelligent  audience  of  Weigh-house  Chapel  move 
themselves  in  their  seats,  as  they  know  that  something  good  is  coming. 
The  Church  of  England  style  may  be  termed  the  automaton  movement ; 
with  such  monotonous  propriety  does  the  figure  in  the  pulpit  go  through  its 
allotted  gestures.  But  Mr  Spurgeon  is  difierent  from  all  these.  Poda 
naseitur,  non  Jit ;  and  so  with  oratory.  We  call  him  a  finished,  natural 
orator,  for  neither  the  class-room  nor  the  stage  could  have  taught  him  that 
easy  command  of  natural  gesticulation  which  he  shows  throughout.  The 
body  is  at  work,  not  nervously  or  in  a  fidgetty  manner,  but  as  if  uncon- 
sciously sympathizing  with  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Does  he  talk  of  '*  the 
wheels  of  Providence  revolving  ^'^  The  arms  describe  a  corresponding 
movement.  And  so,  when  he  spoke  of  God  ^<  unsheathing  the  sword,"  his 
right  arm  accompanied  the  words  with  an  appropriate  gesture,  that  struck 
us  as  surpassingly  fine.  In  fact,  all  throughout,  this  eloquent  illustrative 
gesticulation  clothed  the  words  with  a  double  expression  ;  so  that  a 
stranger,  ignorant  of  the  language,  might  guess  much  of  the  meaning  not- 
withstanding. 

We  have  only  one  other  remark  to  make  on  Mr  Spurgeon's  style  of 
preaching  ;  and  that  is,*  that  he  is  perfectly  natural.  Unlike  scores  of  other 
preachers,  who  all  seem  cast  in  the  same  mould,  Mr  Spurgeon  resembles  no 
one  but  himself.  Probably,  had  he  been  educated  at  a  college,  be  might 
have  insensibly  borrowed  something  in  manner  or  style  from  his  teachers. 
It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  the  professors  at  a  university  stamp 
images  of  themselves  on  the  plastic  natures  of  the  youth  before  them ;  and 
the  same  with  popular  preachers.  We  are  afraid  to  say,  for  instance,  how 
many  pulpit-gown-tugging  imitations  of  that  admirable  preacher,  Dr  Candlish, 
are  diffused  amidst  the  rising  nainistry  of  the  Free  Church.  Now,  an  arti- 
ficial manner  is  never  pleasing ;  and  yet,  to  our  view,  there  are  very  fev 
which  are  not  artificial,  and  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  constrained  and 
awkward.  But  Mr  Spurgeon  had  no  university  training,  and,  commenciog 
his  career  as  a  preacher  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  thrown  entirely  on 
his  own  resources ;  so  that  genius  hewed  out  its  own  path.  And  nature,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  carried  the  day.    Neither  stifiTness  nor  gauchcrk 
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are  visible ;  but  instead,  that  which  is  inexpressibly  pleasing — the  thought 
and  emotion  of  the  moment,  clothed  in  appropriate  language,  and  sent  down 
into  the  heart  of  the  listener  bj  a  power  sufficient  to  unlock  its  doors.  He 
is  called  original,  but  his  originalitj  simply  amounts  to  this,  that  he  is  him- 
self, and  not  a  bad  copy  of  somebody  else.  If  it  were  not  so,  however 
eloquent  might  be  his  language,  and  powerful  his  voice,  the  charm  would 
be  awanting  which  vivifies  both. 

With  these  observations,  we  close  our  sketch  of  Mr  Spurgeon,  wishing 
him  a  hearty  God-speed  in  his  course  of  evangelization,  and  advising  all 
our  readers  who  can,  to  embrace  an  eariy  opportunity  of  hearing  the,  in 
many  respects,  most  remarkable  preacher  of  the  day,  of  whom  it  may  indeed 
be  said  with  truth,  that  more  than  one  of  his  hearers  has  gone  to  curse,  and 
has  ended  by  blessing  him  altogether. 
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There  are  Indian  letters  which  contain  more  graphic  details  than  the  one  published 
below  ;  but  of  published  letters,  few  which  so  distinctly  testify  to  the  help  of  Christ 
in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  writer  was  naturally  a  most  delicate  and  fragile  young 
lady,  so  that  her  calm  courage  in  the  terrible  hour,  is  to  be  attributed  to  grace 
alone.  She  was  a  member  of  one  of  our  churches,  and  a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  in 
Glasgow*  and  left  for  India  three  years  ago,  to  join  her  brother,  an  officer  of  the 
civil  service  there.  There  is  little  doubt  that  she  shared  the  fate  of  those  whom 
Nana  Sahib  massacred  on  the  approach  of  Havelock. 

Cawnpore,  Ma^  18, 1857. 
Mt  Dearest  Joan, — ^I  will  attempt  to  write  you  likely  for  the  last  time.  Things 
are  all  in  a  sad  state  in  India.  The  native  regiments  have  risen  up  against  us  in 
every  station  except  Calcutta ;  they  have  set  up  a  native  prince  on  the  throne  in 
Delhi.  In  some  stations  they  haver  not  left  one  European  alive.  They  are  killing 
men,  women,  and  children,  wherever  they  can  find  them.  Last  night  they  began  in 
Cawnpore,  by  burning  our  houses ;  but  no  life  is  lost  here  yet.  To-night  we  expect 
to  share  a  hard  fjEtte,  We  are  perfectly  unprovided  for— only  120  soldiers  here ! 
This  morning  a  young  gentleman  came  to  take  me  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where 
there  were  two  ladies,  friends  of  mine,  with  their  husbands.  I  tried  to  get  my 
brother  to  go,  but  he  would  not — he  is  of  importance — ^they  would  give  a  deal  for 
his  head — ^he  would  not  leave  his  duty.  The  rest  of  us  are  all  yoiing,  and  go  to  the 
barracks  to-night  for  protection,  and  I  hope  to  prevail  on  him  to  go  too ;  if  not,  I 
must  return  to  the  house  with  him,  for  I  am  determined  to  share  his  fate.  When 
I  left  the  house  this  morning  he  said,  **  Gk)od-bye,  Susan,  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
again."  If  I  live,  I  shall  send  you  a  newspaper  by  every  mail,  till  things  are  settled. 
It  is  fearful  to  hear  of  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  the  Sepoys.  They  have  killed 
every  European  they  came  across.  We  can  get  no  word  from  some  stations — they 
have  cut  the  telegraph  lines,  and  robbed  the  mail.  I  am  not  sure  if  this  will  ever 
reach  you.  If  it  do,  you  will  see  that  I  remember  you  all  to  the  last.  My  full  ex- 
pectation is  that  we  shall  be  cut  to  pieces  this  very  night;  but  I  beg  of  you  and  all 
our  John  Street  friends,  to  pray  for  the  poor  Eiiropeans  of  India.  The  Lord  have 
mercy  on  us  aU.  We  know  no  help  but  Him.  But  I  think  I  hear  Him  saying, 
^  Fear  not,  Susan,  I  am  thy  God.  Be  not  dismayed."  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
/  tUiik  I  hear  Him  mention  my  very  name.  If  I  fall,  I  have  a  blessed  hope.  I  am 
not  afhdd.  Have  no  doubt  of  my  happy  state.  And  now,  dearest  Joan,  I  must  say, 
Farewell  I  Best  love  to  your  mother  and  my  beloved  friends,  Agnes  and  Grace. 
ThQ  Lord  be  with  you  all.    Trusting  to  meet  you  all  in  the  happy  land,  farewell. 

Susan  G . 
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This  young  and  promising  minister  died  on  the  29tli  September,  at  his  father's 
manse,  Logiealmond,  after  a  severe  illness  of  several  weeks'  duration.  On  Sabbath 
the  11th  October,  the  occasion  was  improved,  in  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Davidson 
of  Edinburgh,  who  preached  in  the  United  Presbyterian  church,  Logiealmond,  from 
Ps.  cxvi.  15,  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints."  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  the  following  tribute  was  paid  to  the  noemory  of  the 
deceased : — 

You  are  aiil  aware  of  the  mournful  event  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  my 
preaching  to  you  this  day^  from  these  words.  The  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  remove 
from  your  honoured  pastor's  family,  one  whom  all  the  other  members  of  that 
family  regarded  as  the  brightest  iewel  in  it.  But  He  has  removed  him,  that  He 
may  make  him^  member  of  a  nobler  and  happier  family  above,  and  a  jewel  in  His 
own  crown ;  and  it  becomes  them  and  all  of  us,  while  mourning  his  departure  as  a 
loss  to  us,  to  rejoice  in  it  as  a  gain  to  himself,  and  to  say  of  it,  **  Precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  has  been  the  death  of  this  saint.  *'  None  who  knew  him  could 
doubt  that  he  was  a  saint,  and  none,  therefore,  can  hesitate  to  believe  that,  in  all  the 
respects  we  have  meiftioned,  his<death  was  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

The  pulpit  is  not  the  place  for  speaking  either  good  or  evil  of  men,  whether 
living  or  dead.  It  is  the  place  for  setting  forth  the  all-sufficiency  and  glory  of 
Christ  as  a  Saviour,  that  men  may  believe  in  Him  and  be  saved.  But  it  is  proper 
and  profitable,  in  so  far  as  we  can  thereby  honour  Christ  and  benefit  the  hearers  of 
the  Qospel,  to  record  the  excellent  qualities  of  our  departed  friends  and  fellov- 
Christians,  and  thus  excite  ourselves  and  each  other  to  admire  and  imitate  them. 
In  so  doing  we  are  both  magnifying  the  grace  of  God  in  them,  and  obeying  the 
exhortation,  *<  Remember  -them  -that  had  the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken 
unto  you  the  word  of  Qod ;  whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their 
conversation." 

With  the  early  part  of  the  life  of  our  beloved  friend  and  brother,  now  gone,  many 
of  you  are,  doubtless,  better  acquainted  than  I  had  any  opportunity  of  being ;  and 
it  is  of  him  only  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  that  I  consider  myself 
qualified,  or  called  «n,  to  speak.  *'  The  boy"  is  often  seen  to  be  **  the  father  of  the 
man ; "  but  the  recollections  of  boyhood  can  be  jft-ized,  and  spoken  of,  chiefly  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  family  circle ;  and  it  ought  to  be  remembered  also  that,  evea 
in  the  case  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  sum  of  what  has  been  recorded  of  Him, 
at  that  stage  «f  life  (a  thing  which,  in  his  own  measure,  could  also  be  said,  I  doubt 
not,  of  our  departed  friend^,  is  that  ^*  He  increased  in  wisdom  and  in  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  Ood  and  man." 

As  a  man,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  WHiLiam  Tounq  was  one  of  the 
most  unblameable  and  amiable  with  whom  I  have  ever  come  into  near  contact. 
And  all  who  had  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  character,  seem,  as  well  as 
I,  to  have  been  of  this  opinion ;  for  he  was  universally  esteemed  and  loved  by  those 
who  intimately  knew  him.  The  foundation  of  his  character,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
was  eonscientiomness — ^the  desire  and  disposition,  in  sA\  matters,  to  do  what  was 
right.  And  let  me  remark,  my  friends,  that  this  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  a  very 
ordinary  or  commonplace  trait  of  «haraeter.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important,  with- 
out which  all  othws,  however  shining,  are  comparatively  valueless  and  untrust- 
worthy. Like  justice  in  the  moral  character  of  G^,  it  is  the  basis  of  all  moral 
excellence  in  the  character  of  man. 

Along  with  this  conscientiousness,'  adorned  with  modesty,  there  was  a  decision  and 
ardour  in  the  character  of  our  friend,  which  promised,  had  he  been  spared,  to  make 
him  a  most  active  and  influ'ential  persol),  in  whatever  sphere  of  usefulness  God 
might  open  up  to  him.  When  any  path  of  duty  was  plainly  set  before  him,  he  fol- 
lowed it  with  energy  and  perseverance,  without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left.  Depending,  doubtless,  on  the  grace  of  God  for  direction  and  success  in  what- 
ever he  put  his  hand  to,  and  looking  to  the  glory  of  God  as  the  great  end  in  view, 
hiSi  life  and  activities  seemed  to  be  formed  upon  the  maxim  of  the  wise  man,— 
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*'  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  t6  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work, 
nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest."  He  was 
no  loiterer,  no  trifler,  no  sloggard  or  procrastinator.  His  life,  though  short  and 
unpretending,  was  a  busy  one ;  and  who  knows  what  fruit  may  yet,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  be  reaped  by  many  from  it  ? 

I  cannot  but  mention  dinntereatedness,  and  a  forwardness  to  serve  and  benefit 
others,  as  among  the  most  distinct  and  amiable  features  of  his  character.  His  heart 
seems  never  to  have  contracted,  or  else  the  grace  of  God  in  him  must  have  again 
effaced  from  it,  the  rust  of  selfishness ;  for  seldom  could  you  meet  with  any  one  in 
whom  there  was  less  appearance,  or  less  evidence,  of  this  corroding  and  cankering 
evil.  It  seemed  to  be  his  chief  delight  to  serve  others  and  do  good  to  others,  for- 
getting self;  and  this,  with  the  great  affeetionaUness  of  his  nature,  rendered  him-~ 
as  it  deserved  to  render  him — ^not  only  the  darling  (I  might  almost  say  the  idol)  of 
his  father's  household,  but  the  oliject  of  the  love,  and  honour,  and  esteem,  of  all  who 
knew  him.  **  Wo  unto  you,"  Christ  once  said,  ''  when  all  men  speak  weU  of  you;" 
but  he  never  said,  ^'  Wo  unto  you  when  all  good  men  speak  well  ef  you;*'  and  I 
think  that  I  have  hardly  ever  met  with  another  of  whom  all  good  men,  who  knew 
him,  were  more  disposed  to  speak  well,  than  him  whose  removal  from  the  midst  of 
us  we  are  this  day  called  to  mourn*  It  is  a  loss — a  great  loss — to  his  friends  and 
to  the  Church  on  earth',  that  he  should  have  been  so  soon  withdrawn ;  but  it  has 
been  the  pleasure  of  the  Church's  Head ;  it  has  been  a  gain — ^a  great  gain— to  him- 
self;  and  therefore  it  becomes  ns  to  say,  and  say  heartily, — ^li  is  weU" 

As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  many  of  you  are  perhaps  better  able  than  I  am  to 
form  a  sound  judgment  of  Mr  Young;  having  had  more  frequent  opportunities  than 
I  of  enjoying  his  ministry.  I  think  that  all  who  had  such  opportunities,  and  were 
qualified  to  judge,  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  ^  a  workman  that 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  Having  a  high 
idea  of  the  solemnity  and  iresponsibility  of  the  work  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  his 
conscientiousness  here  came  into  pre-eminent  display.  He  never  trifled  with  his 
work,  or  "handled  the  Word  of  God  deceitfully."  His  themes,  you  must  have 
noticed,  were  always  nearly  connected  with  the  great  matters  of  the  Gospel  salva- 
tion— Christ,  and  Him  crucified,  and  exalted ;  and  he  always  handled  these  themes 
in  a  judicious,  logical,  and  satisfactory  manner ;  so  that  his  preaching  was  fitted  to  be, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  instructive  and  profitable.  And  it  was  pleasing  also,  I  doubt 
not,  to  intelligent  and  sound-minded  hearers,  who  relished  the  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.  As  to  those  showy  qualities  and  rhetorical  tricks  which  go  to  con- 
stitute what  is  called  "  popular  preaching  "  in  the  present  day — which,  I  fear,  are 
better  fitted  to  recommend  the. preacher  than  to  honour  Christ,  and  more  likely  to 
tickle  an  itching  ear  than  to  save  a  sinful  soul — Mr  Young  was,  I  apprehend,  too 
sober-minded  a  man  either  to  value  or  to  cultivate  them.  It  was  not  the  amuse- 
ment, but  the  conviction  of  the  sinner — ^not  the  commending  of  himself,  but  the 
"  commending  of  the  truth  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,"  that  he 
kept  in  eve  ;  and,  therefore,  while  his  statement  of  truth  was  always  clear  and  for- 
ciUe,  and  his  demonstration  of  it  convindng,  his  appeals  to  the  consciences  and 
hearts  of  sinners  were  often  powerful  and  persuasive.  In  a  word,  so  far  as  man  can 
judge,  he  was  a  fidthful  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  '^  holding  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words,"  diligent  in  all  the  parts  of  the  ministerial  office,  **  adorning"  also, 
and  recommending,  ^  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things,"  by  his  holy 
life  and  conversation,  and,  in  every  point  of  view,  "  a  vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified 
and  meet  for  the  Master's  use,  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work."  It  would  be 
sin  to  doubt  that  such  a  ministry,  however  short,  among  a  people  by  whom  he  was 
affectionately  beloved,  has  been  mroductive  of  much  good  fruit.  It  would  be  to  deny 
God's  faithful  promise ;  it  would  be  to  doubt  the  power  and  grace  of  the  Divine 
Spirit ;  it  would  especially  be  to  forget  the  pledged  and  all-prevalent  intercession 
of  Christ.  It  remains  for  us,  and  for  the  people  to  whom  he  ministered,  to  pray 
that  this  good  fruit  may,  even  vet,  be  greatly  multiplied,  and  that,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  godly  life,  mingled  with  that  of  his  peaceful  death,  that  fruit  may 
abide,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  he,  like  righteous  Abel,  being  dead,  may  yet 
speak. 
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It  18  not  for  me  fo  say  anything  of  Mr  Yooi^gfs  death-b^,  not  haviog  been  a  ysiU 
ness  of  it ;  but  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  thinking,  with  those  who  did  witness  it,  that 
it  was  just  such  as  was  to  be  expected  and  desired  in  his  case.  The  death-bed  tes- 
timonies and  sayings  of  the  saints  are,  no  doubt,  precious  things,  eagerly  to  be 
listened  to,  and  fondly  remembered,  and  highly-prized.  But  such  verbal  testimonies 
are  more  to  be  expected  from  the  aged  and  experienced  saint  than  from  tbe  young 
and  comparatively  inexperienced.  To  be  able  to  think  and  speak  much  on  a  death- 
bed, depends  also  too  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  physical  state 
of  the  mind  and  body«  to  be  anything  more  than  a  secondary  matter.  A  far  more 
precious  death-bed  testimony  to  the  truth  lies  in  one's  being  able»  quietly  and 
calmly,  as  well  as  intelligently,  at  a  short  notice,  to  yield  up  the  ho|>e  of  life,  and 
compose  oneself  to  fall  asleep  in  Jesus,  like  a  little  infant  in  the  arms  of  its  mother: 
and  this  testimony,  ak>ng  with  that  of  a  holy  life,  Mr  Young  unquestionably  and 
fully  gave.  He  would  no  doubt  have  preferred  to  live  and  return  to  his  loved  work 
of  serving  Christ  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  It  would  have  been  unnatural—it 
would  have  been  imdesirable,  in  his  case,  had  it  been  otherwise.  But  as  soon  as  the 
distinct  intimation  was  brought  before  his  mind  that  death  was  approaching,  with- 
out a  murmur,  without  a  question,  without  apparently  a  moment's  regret,  he  re- 
sided himself,  with  dignity  and  composure,  to  the  will  of  God,  and  said,  **  ne  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done.  '*  His  last  words  indicated  that  Divine  love  was  the  great  theme 
0^  his  meditations  and  exercise,  and  that  he  had  a  firm  and  supporting  hold  of  that 
great  promise,  than  which  I  know  not  a  better  or  a  more  suitable  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  a  peaceful  and  happy  death, — '*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  Uie  life  ;  he 
that  believeth  on  Me,  though  he  were 'dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever  Uveth 
and  bolieveth  in  Me,  shall  never  die." 

But  I  forbear  to  enlarge.  It  may  appear  dark  to  us  that  such  a  life  of  piety 
and  promise,  and  such  a  ministerial  career  of  devotedneas  and  usefiolness,  should  have 
been  so  soon  terminated.  But  ^  what  we  know  not  now,  we  shall  knov  hereafter.'' 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  now— That  so  the  Sovereign  Lord  decreed ;  and  so  there- 
fore it  is.  And  it  is  enough  for  us  to  believe — That  aU  igwell.  Our  fidend  and  fellow- 
servant  has  entered,  we  cannot  doubt,  "  mto  the  joy  of  his  Lord."  O  that  all  of  us 
were  sure  of,  in  due  time,  following  him !  <'  And  now  to  Him  who  is  able"  to  grant 
us  this  assurance,  and  '^  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or 
think — ^unto  Him  be  glory  in  the  Churdi,  by  Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,  world 
without  end.    Amen." 
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OPEN  AIR  AND  ITINERANT  PREAOHINa. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  UNITED  FBESBTTEBIAN  MAGAZINl^. 

Mr  Editob, — ^While  the  attention  of  many  good  men  is  at  present  turned  to  the 
means  of  creating  a  revival  in  the  Churches,  and  of  gathering  in  those  without,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  consider  the  means  by  which  former  movements  of  this 
kind  were  effected.  Look  to  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  preaching  of  Whitfield  and 
the  Wesleys.  From  it,  I  think,  something  may  be  learned  for  the  benefit  of  our 
modem  Churches.  As  an  organization,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  in  many 
respects  complete.  It  has  pastors  over  its  congregations  well  fitted  for  their  work ; 
it  has  a  well-appointed  invading  army  of  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field,  and  it  has 
missionaries  at  home  settled  down  in  destitute  localities.  Still,  there  are  multi- 
tudes in  our  land  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  not  preached,  and  whom  it  is  impoasibU  to 
reach  by  any  of  the  agencies  now  at  work,  even  though  they  were  greatly  extended. 
So  we  must  look  for  some  other  agency  to  supplement  those  we.slready  employ.  In  the 
plan  adopted  by  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys,  such  an  agency  may  be  seen.  There  are 
two  things  which  characterize  it,  viz.; — Open  Air  and  Itinersknt  Preaching. 

Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  ministers  trying  to  do  something  by  means  of  opea 
air  preaching,  but  such  are  in  general  mere  spasmodic  efforts,  looked  upon  a  while 
as  novekigs,  and  then  dying  away  without  any  permanent  effect.    The  reason  of  it 
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IS  obvious.  The  men  are  not  qualified  fot  the  woi*k.  They  have  spent  all  their  lives 
m  training  themselves  for  pastoral  preaching,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  skill 
in  this  new  department  will  be  learnt  in  a  day.  Once  I  remember  hearing  an  earnest 
and  devoted  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  delivering  in  the  open  air  a 
sermon  whith  shortly  before  he  had  delivered  to  his  own  congregation.  It  was  all 
full  of  glowing  imagery  and  poetical  allusions, — an  excellent  thing  for  its  original 
purpose,  but  m  the  streets  of  a  country  village  it  seemed  a  monstrous  absurdity. 
Besides,  the  preacher's  voice  was  so  weak  that  it  was  with  difficulty  heard  across  the 
street. 

Since  then  the  necessity  of  open  air  preaching  is  in  this  way  already  admitted, 
nii^ht  it  not  be  well  to  work  the  thing  systematically  t  I  am  confident  if  it  were 
taken  up  by  the  Church,  as  a  part  of  its  Home  Mission  Scheme,  it  would  be  emi- 
nently successful.  Let  a  man  be  chosen  properly  qualified  for  the  work, — one  who 
could  speak  with  trumpet  tongue,  and  in  such  a  style  as  to  gain  the  popular  ear,  and 
let  him  be  sent  forth  over  the  country  to  preach  wherever  opportunities  offer,  either 
in  or  out  of  doors.  Many  who  are  wandering  from  the  Church  would  hear  and  be 
induced  to  return,  while  others  would  be  blessed  for  the  first  time  with  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  Gospel.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  a  proper  man.  But  surely  though  there 
may  not  be  a  Whitfield,  a  Wesley,  or  a  Spurgeon,  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
some  among  its  ministers  or  students  will  be  fitted  to  go  forth  into  the  hedges  and 
highways. 

An  itinerant  preacher  would  have  this  one  peculiar  advantage,  he  would  need  to 
compose  but  few  sermons.  He  could  devote  much  of  his  attention  to  these  few,  and 
so  make  them  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  gaining  souls.  Some  may  think  that 
this  is  putting  too  much  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  man ;  but  we  must  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  our  duty  to  use  all  the  means,  and  the  lest  of  everything  in  our 
power,  and  then  look  to  6od  for  the  blessing.  Whitfield  says  that  some  of  his  ser- 
mons were  delivered  forty  times  before  he  could  speak  them  with  the  greatest  effect. 
In  making  these  remarks,  I,  at  the  same  time,  rejoice  to  think  that  the  basis  on 
which  our  Church  is  founded,  is  so  liberal  as  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  using  any 
such  methods  for  its  expansion.  Let  us  see,  then,  and  not  neglect  this  peculiar  op- 
portunity we  enjoy ;  and  as  we  are  to  have  a  Home  Secretary  now,  he  could,  from 
his  central  position,  direct  the  operations,  so  no  new  machinery  would  be  neeoed. 

I  conclude,  with  hoping,  that  these  few  suggestions  may  stir  up  attention  in  those 
quarters  where  they  may  be  likely  to  do  good. 

A  Looker  On. 


€^t    ((pUfllin- 


[SERMONIANA,  from  «  The  Urw  and 
the  Paob,"  by  Harvey  Buckland.^] 


TH£  BEST  nU&ACHEBS  AND  BEST  HEABEBS. 

"  I,"  said  Luther,  **  esteem  those  to  be 
the  best  preachers,  who  teach  the  common 
people  and  youth  most  plainly  and  simply, 
without  subtlety,  screwed  words,  or  en- 
largements. Christ  taught  the  people  by 
plain  and  simple  parables.  In  like  manner 
those  are  the  best  hearers  that  willingly 
do  hear  Qod's  word  simply  and  plainly; 

*  An  admirable  "boiSk  for  spare  moments,"  con- 
taining choice  paragraphs,  stanzas,  ■  and  sentences, 
culled  flrom  a  wide  and  varied  field  of  religious  read- 
ing. The  tinted  paper,  the  beantiftil  typography, 
and  the  antique  style  of  binding,  are  in  exqnisite 
harmony  with  the  good  taste  which  has  guided  the 
selection  of  contents.  Mr  Hogg^  Edinburgh^  is  the 
publisher. 


and  although  they  be  weak  in  faith,  yet 
they  are  to  be  helped  forward,  for  God  will 
bear  with  weakness,  if  it  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  we  creep  again  to  the  cross,  and 
pray  to  God  for  grace,  and  amend  our- 
selves." 

HINTS  ON  SEBMONB. 

"  OtJR  clergy,"  says  Dr  Butler,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  in  one  of  his  charges,  *<  are  too 
apt  in  their  discourses  to  raise  doubts 
against  that  religion  they  should  merely 
teach ;  they  raise  doubts  to  persons  who 
have  never  heajxi  them  before;  and  the 
doubts  of  those  who 'have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  hear  them  before,  cannot  be 
solved  in  a  discourse  of  half-an-honr." 


WRITTEN  8EBMON8. 

Many  complaints  were  made  oftlMse  that 
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were  licensed  to  preach  ;  and  that  thoy 
might  be  able  to  justify  themsdves,  they 
began  generally  to  write  and  read  their 
sermons ;  and  thus  did  this  custom  begin, 
in  which  what  is  wanting  in  the  heat  and 
force  of  deliyery,  is  mnch  made  up  bjr  the 
strenffth  and  solidity  of  the  matter:;  and 
this  has  produced  many  volnnres  of  as 
excellent  sermons  as  have  been  preached 
in  any  age. — Bishop  Burnet's  History, 

EXTSMPO&B  AND  WBITTKK  SERMONS. 

Bishop  Sanderson's  practice  of  reading 
his  sermons,  as  it  was  not  then  very  com- 
mon, raised  some  prejudice  against  him. 
Walton  observes  that,  notwithstanding  he 
had  an  extraordinary  memory,  he  had  such 
an  innate  bashfulness  and  sense  of  fear,  as 
to  render  it  of  little  use  in  the  deliyery  of 
his  sermons.  It  was  remarked,  when  his 
sermons  were  printed  in  1632,  that  ^'the 
best  sermons  that  were  ever  read,  were 
never  preached."  When  Dr  Hammond 
was  at  Sanderson's  house,  he  laboured  to 
persuade  him  to  trust  to  his  excellent 
memory,  and  not  to  read  his  sermons.  Dr 
Sanderson  promised  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, and  having  on  the  following  Sunday 
exchanged  pulpits  with  a  nei^bouring 
clergyman,  he  gave  Dr  Hammond  his  ser- 
mon, which  was  a  very  short  one,  intend- 
ing to  preach  it  as  it  was  written;  but 
before  he  had  got  through  a  third  part, 
he  became  disordered,  incoherent,  and 
almost  incapable  of  finishing.  On  their  re- 
turn, Dr  Sanderson  said,  ^'Good  doctor, 
give  me  mj  sermon,  and  know  that  neither 
you,  nor  any  man  living,  shall  ever  per- 
persnade  me  to  preach  again  without 
book.**  Hammond  replied,  "  Good  doctor, 
be  not  angry,  for  if  ever  I  persuade  you  to 
preach  again  without  book,  I  will  give  you 
leave  to  bum  all  those  that  I  am  master 
of." — Chalmers  [^BioffraphiccU  Dictionary], 

[Bishop  Sanderson  wrote  the  "  Pre&ce 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  begin- 
ning with  the  words,  "It  has  been  the 
wisdom  of  the  Church ;"  and  is  generally 
understood  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
sublime  "  General  Thanksgiving"  in  the 
Liturgy. — Poynder,'] 

ON  HEARING  AN  BXECELLENT  SERMON. 

Most  monstrous  truths  that  this  sermon, 
composed  of  perhaps  two  hundred  just 
thoughts,  will,  by  the  evening  hour,  be  for- 
gotten by  all  the  hearers,  except — how 
many  ?  Yet  every  just  thought  of  religion 
requires  its  counterpart  in  feeling  and 
action — or  does  it  not  f — Foster 


f0oms  an  it,  bttt  yon  want  the  means  of 
getting  at  them, 

TOROOTTEN  SERMONS. 

In  reference  to  the  apparent  fruitfnlness 
of  ministerial  exertions,  an  anecdote  is 
recorded  of  a  Scottish  minister  who  was 
much  discouraged  on  this  account.  One 
day  he  asked  a  poor  woman  of  his  congre- 
gation to  give  him  an  account  of  his  last 
sermon,  which  she  was  unable  to  do ;  and 
when  inquiring  of  her  what  was  the  text, 
she  had  even  forgotten  that;  upon  which 
he  compliuned  severely  of  the  little  im- 

Sression  which  his  labours  appeared  to 
ave  made.  The  woman,  however,  said  to 
him,  "Do  yod  see  how  many  times  I 
dip  this  linen  into  the  stream,  and  how 
often  I  wring  it?"— "Yes."— -"Ay,"  said 
she,  ^  but  you  manna  think  it's  nane  the 
whiter  for  a'  that,  and  ye  may  know  Fm  a' 
the  better  for  yoar  sermons,  though  I  can 
tell  ye  nought  about  them.'' 
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DIYISION  IN  SERMONS. 

A  sermon  without  heads,  is  like  a  house 
withoot^stairs.    There  may  be  many  fine 


FRSA^HINO  SERMONS  OVBR  A«AIN. 

Dean  Colet  (the  founder  of  St  Paul's 
School)  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  repetitioa 
of  his  Theological  Lectures,  that  it  was 
better  to  set  wholesome  cold  meat  before  his 
hearers,  than  that  which  was  raw. — Pre/act 
to  his  Prayers, 

SERMONS. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  what 
St  Paul  calls  "  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing," and  foolish  preaching. — .BisAcp  Wil' 
MoiCs  (ofCalaUtd)  Funerai  Sermon  Jor  Cecil. 

HEARINO  SERMONS. 

Another  says,  I  am  a  great  hearer  and 
lover  of  sermons,  nay,  I  have  so  entirelj 
devoted  my  whole  time  to  the  hearing  of 
sermons,  that  I  must  confess  I  have  haiirdlj 
any  left  to  practise  them.  And  will  not 
this  avail  me  ?  Tes ;  no  doubt  it  would, 
if  a  mam  were  to  be  pulled  up  to  heaven 
by  his  tears,  or  if  the  Gospel  would  bat 
reverse  its  rule,  and  declare  instead,  that 
not  the  doers  of  the  Word,  but  the  hearers 
only,  should  be  justified. — South, 

OLD  ADAM  TOO  HARP  FOR  TOUN6 
MELANCTHON. 

When  Melancthon  was  first  converted,  be 
thought  it  impossible  for  his  hearers  to 
withstand  the  evidence  of  the  truth  in  the 
ministr]^  of  the  Gospel.  But  after  preach- 
ing awhile,  he  complained  "that  old  Adam 
was  too  hard  for  youn^  Melancthon." 

PREACHINO  ON  THE  TIMES. 

In  1648,  it  was  a  question  asked  of  the 
brethren  at  the  meetings  of  ministen. 
twice  in  the  year,  "  If  they  preached  the 
duties  of  the  times  ?"    And  when  it  was 
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found  that  Leighton  did  Aot,  he  was  re* 
proved  for  his  omission';  but  he  replied, 
*^  If  all  the  brethren  have  preached  on  the 
times,  maj  not  one  poor  brother  be  suffered 
to  preach  on  eternity  f* 

FOPULAB  PBEACmN€k 

Whbn  the  pious  and  eloquent  Le  Toumeux 
was  preaching  the  Lent  sermons  at  St 
Benoit  in  Paris,  Louis  XIV.  inquired  of 
Boileau  how  it  was  that  everybody  was  run- 
ning after  him.  "  Sire,"  replied  the  poet, 
"your  majesty  knows  that  people  will 
always  run  after  novelties.  This  man 
preaches  the  Gospel." 

A  MISTAKE. 

To  preach  practical  sermons,  as  they  are 
called  —  i.e.,  sermons  upon  virtues  and 
vices  — without  inculcating  tkose  great 
Scripture  truths  of  redemption  and  grace 
which  alone  can  invite  and  enable  us  to 
forsake  sin  and  follow  after  righteousness, 
what  is  it  but  to  put  together  the  wheels, 
and  set  the  hands  of  a  watch,  forgetting 
the  spring  which  is  to  make  them  all  go. — 
Bishop  Home. 

BEBMONS  SHOULD  NOt  BE  TOO  LOKQ. 

Mb  Hall  was  very  particular  never  to  ex- 
ceed the  appointed  time  for  preaching. 
He  sometimes  ended  abruptly,  and  sat 
down  just  when  his  hearers  wished  him  to 
proceed.  On  this  being  mentioned  to  him, 
he  replied,  "  Sir,  it  is  much  better  to  leave 
the  hearers  with  an  appetite  for  more, 
than  to  satiate  and  tire  them  out." — 
GreeiCs  Reminiscences  of  Rev »  R,  Hall, 


COKTEBSINO  ABOUT  SEBMONS. 

If  you  choose  to  converse  with  your  fel- 
low-Christians on  what  you  have  been 
hearing,  a  practice  which,  if  rightly  con- 
ducted, may  be  very  edifying,  let  your  con- 
versation turn  more  upon  the  tendency, 
the  spiritual  beauty  and  glory,  of  those 
great  things  of  God  which  engaged  your 
attention,  than  on  the  merit  of  the  preacher. 
We  may  readily  suppose  that  Cornelius 
and  his  friends,  after  hearing  Peter,  em- 
ployed very  few  words  in  discussing  the 
oratorical  talents  of  that  great  apostle, 
any  more  than  the  three  thousand  who,  at 
^the  day  of  Pentecost,  weve  pricked  to  the 
heart :  their  minds  were  too  muck  ooeupied 
by  the  momentous  truths  they  had  been 
listening  to,  to  leave  room  for  s^ch  reflec- 
tions. Yet  this  is  the  only  kind  of  religions 
conversation  (if  it  deserve  the  appellation) 
in  which  too  many  professors  engage. 
**  Give  me,"  says  the  incomparable  Fenelon, 
'*  the  preacher  who  imbues  my  mind  with 
such  a  love  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  as  makes 
me  desirous  of  hearing  it  from  any  mouth." 
Jtobert  Hall. 


LONO  IBEBHOVS. 

"  I  woutit)  not  have  preachers  torment  their 
hearers,"  said  Luther,  **and  detain  them 
with  long  and  tedious  preachings  for  the 
delight  of  hearing  ranisheth,  and  the 
preachers  hurt  themselves  by  it.  Dr 
Pomner  ought  to  be  reproved  bv  reason  of 
his  long  sermons ;  howsoever,  I  know  that 
he  useth  it  not  of  purpose,  but  only  from 
an  erroneous  custom." 

THE  DOXOLOOT,  OB  OLOBIA  FATBI. 

This  is  the  Christian's  both  hymn  and 
shorter  creed.    For  what  is  the  sum  of  the 
Christian's  faith  but  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  God  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  which  neither  Jew  nor  Pagan, 
but  only  the  Christian  believes,  and  in  this 
doxology   professes   against  all  heretics, 
both  old  and  new.    And  as  it  is  a  short 
creed,  so  also  it  is  a  most  excellent  hymn  ; 
for  the  glory  of  God  is  the  end  of  our 
creation,  and  should  be   the  aim  of  all 
our  services ;  whatsoever  we  do  should  be 
done  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost :  and  this  is  all  that  we 
can,  either  by  word  or  deed,  give  to  God — 
namely,  glory.    Therefore  this  hymn  fitly 
serves  to  close  any  of  our  religious  services, 
our  praises,  prayers,  thanksgivings,  con- 
fessions of  ^ns,  or  faith.    Since  all  these 
we  do  to  glorify  Ood,  it  cannot  be  un- 
fitting to  dose  with  "Glory  be  to  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,'*    It 
cannot  easily  be  expressed  how  usefal  this 
divine  hymn  is  upon  all  occasions.    If  God 
Almighty  sends  us  prosperity,  what  can  we 
better  return  Him  than  glory  ?  If  He  sends 
adversity,  it  still  befits  us  to  say,  "  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,"  etc.    Whether  we  re- 
ceive good,  or  whether  we  receive  evil  at 
the  hands  of  God,  we  cannot  say  a  better 
"grace"  than  "Glory  be  to  the  Father." 
In  a  word,  we  cannot  better  begin  the  day 
when   we  awake,  nor  conclude  the  day 
when  we  go  to  sleep,  than  by  "  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost." — Sparrow, 

PBEACHING  THE  GOSPEL. 

An  auditor  of  Mr  C r  said  to  him, 

after  preaching,  "  Sir,  you  have  not  been 

S reaching  the  Gospel." — "Then,  sir,"  said 
Ir  C,  "  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  do  so." 

A  hinibteb's  leabnino. 
«  One  knife,"  says  Luther,  "  cutteth  better 
than  another ;  so,  likewise,  one  that  hath 
learned  languages  and  good  arts,  asm 
better  and  more  distinctly  read  and  teach 
than  another.  But,  in  that  many  of  them 
(as  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  and  other 
learned  men)  are  well  skilled  in  langiiftges 
andgoodarts,  and  yet  do  ep  very  grievously, 
we  must   distinguish    and    separate   tho 
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thing  from  the  abuse  of  it,  even  as  Job 
distinguished  when  he  answered  his  wife, 
who  troubled  him  :< — *  Thou  apeokestj'  said 
he,  '  as  one  of  the  foolish  women  speaketh* 
This  speech  pleaseth  me  well,"  said 
Luther;  "because  he  made  a  difference 
between  the  creature  and  the  abuse.** 


HBARINQ  WITH  SSLr-APPUC^TIOK. 

Hear  with  constant  self-application.  Hear 
not  for  others,  but  for  yourselves.  What 
should  we  think  of  a  person  who,  after  accept- 
ing an  invitation  to  a  feast,  and  taking  his 
place  at  the  table,  instead  of  partaking  of 
the  repast,  amused  himself  with  speculating 
on  the  nature  of  the  provisions,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  prepared,  and 
their  adaptation  to  tlie  temperament  of  the 
several  guests,  without  tasting  a  single 
article?  Such,  however,  is  the  conduct  of 
those  who  hear  the  Word,  without  apply- 
ing it  themselves,  or  considering  the 
aspect  it  bears  on  their  individual  char- 
acter.   Gro  to  the  house  of  God  with  a 


«etioQ8  expectation  and  desire  of  meeting 
with  something  suited  to  your  particnlsi 
state ;  something  that  shall  lay  Uie  axe  to 
the  root  of  your  corruptions  ;  mortify  yonr 
easily  besetting  sin,  and  confirm  the  graces 
in  which  you  are  most  deficient.  A  little 
attention  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  that 
insight  into  yonr  character  which  will  teach 
what  you  need,  what  the  particular  temp- 
tations to  which  you  are  exposed,  and  on 
what  account  you  feel  most  shame  and 
humiliation  before  God.  Cvery  one  may 
know,  if  he  pleases,  the  plague  of  his  own 
heart.  Keep  your  eyes  upon  it  while  you 
are  hearing,  and  eagerly  lay  hold  upon 
what  is  best  adapted  to  heal  and  correct  it 
Bemember  that  religion  is  a  personal  thiog, 
an  individual  concern ;  for  every  one  of  ns 
mast  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God, 
and  every  man  bear  his  own  burden.  *""  is 
not  my  word  as  a  fire,"  saith  the  Lord, 
'*  and  as  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock 
in  pieces?"— jBoJcr*  HaR, 
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Of  THE  Light  of  Nature.  A  Discourse 
By  Nathanabl  Culvsbwel,  M.A. 
Edited  by  John  Bsown,  D.D,,  Edin- 
burgh. With  a  Critical  Essay  on  the 
Discourse.  By  Johk  Caibi^s,  M.A., 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Edinbnrgh :  T.  Constable  and  Co. 
London :  Hamilton,  AdanM,  and  Co.    i857. 

Though  more  than  two  centories  have 
passed  since  this  work  first  appeared,  it 
will  be  new,  not  only  to  our  readers,  but  to 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  reading  public. 
Of  the  personal  history  of  its  author  very 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  appears  to 
have  been  descended  from  a  wealthy  Lon- 
don merchant,  named  Nicolas  Culverwel, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  the 
courage  openly  to  avow  and  profess  Puritan 
principles  ^-  that  in  1633  he  entered 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
afterwards  was  appointed  a  Fellow  and  a 
regular  preacher  in  the  chapel,  and  that  he 
died  in  1650  or  1651,  leaving,  together  with 
some  minor  pieces,  the  above-mentioned 
treatise,  which  was  published  after  his  death. 
The  fourth  edition  of  the  work,  the  one  pre* 
vious  to  the  present  one,  appeared  in  1669.. 
Since  then  it  has  undeservedly  fallen  into 
almost  total  neglect,  and  but  for  the 
labours  of  the  present  editor,  that  neglect 
spight  not  improbably  have  issaed  in  utter 
ob^ion.  The  aim  of  the  Discourse,  as 
state<t^by  the  author,  is  "to  give  unto 
reason  the  things  that  are, reason's,  and 


unto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith's,"  and 
was  meant  to  be  only  preliminary  to  a 
larger  work,  which,  however,  was  never 
written — wherein  he  designed  to  show 
"that  all  the  moral  law  is  founded  in 
natural  and  common  light — in  the  light  of 
reason ; "  and  "  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel  contrary  to  the 
light  of  reason."  The  words  of  Scripture, 
prefixed  to  the  work,  and  on  which,  pro- 
bity, as  a  series  of  discourses  to  a  college 
audience,  it  was  originally  based,  are  ^  the 
spirit,"  or,  as  he  renders  the  word,  ''the 
understanding  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the 
Lord."  After  showing,  at  some  length, 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  tenns 
^'  nature,"  and  "  the  light  of  nature,"  he 
proceeds  to  trace  the  points  of  resem- 
blance betwixt  this  light,  or  that  of  man's 
natural  reason,  and  the  light  of  a  candle, 
— ^the  fonner  being  a  darivitUve  liaht,  a 
diminutive  light,  a  light  discofogring  oiAf  pre- 
sent and  not  future  things ;  yet,  so  far  as  its 
range  extends,  a  certain  light,  a  directive, 
a  calm  and  peaceable,  a  pleascmt.,  and, 
lastly,  an  ascendant  or  aspiring  light.  In 
discussing  and  illustrating  these  several 
points,  thus  fancifully  put,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  author's  time,  he  displays  a 
marvellous  command  of  the  richest  stores 
of  classic,  philosophic,  and  theological 
learning;  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is, 
ever  and  anon,  giving  expression  to  far 
reaching  views,  and  starting  questioos 
bearing  closely  on  our  moral  nature  and 
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spiritual  destiny,  and  some  of  which  are 
matters  of  wide  spread  and  warm  eon- 
troversy  still,  in  these  our  own  times.  A 
%tyle  often  fif^urative  and  flowery^  almost 
to  redandance,  may  appear  to  some  but  ill 
fitted  for  snch  themes.  But  this,  in  his 
hands,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the 
clearness  of  the  thought  or  the  conclusive- 
ness of  the  reasoning,  not  unfrequently  en- 
hances both.  What  can  be  finer  than  the 
mellow  quaintness,  beauty,  and  truth,  of 
the  following,  which  we  glean  hastily  and 
almost  at  random ; — 

'*  God  never  intended  that  a  creatare  should 
rest  satisfied  with  its  own  candle  light,  but 
that  it  should  run  to  the  fountain  of  light,  and 
sun  itself  in  the  presence  of  its  God.  What 
a  poor  hap(Hness  had  it  been  for  a  man  only 
to  have  enjoyed  his  own  lamp.  Could  this 
ever  have  been  a  beautiful  vision?  Could 
this  light  ever  have  made  a  heaven  fit  for  a 
soul  to  dwell  in  ?  The  sparkling  seraphim 
and  glittering  cherubim,  if  it  were  possible 
that  the  face  of  God  should  be  eclipsed  from 
them,  that  they  should  have  no  light  but  that 
which  shines  from  their  own  essences — black- 
ness, and  darkness,  and  gloominess,  a  total 
and  fatal  eclipse,  a  present  and  perpetual 
night  would  rush  in  upon  them.  If  the 
heavens  'Were  fuller  of  stars  than  it  is,  and  if 
this  lower  part  of  the  world  were  adorned  and 
illuminated  with  as  many  lamps  as  it  is  cap- 
able of,  yet  would  they  never  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  absence  of  one  sun.  Their  united 
fight  would  not  amount  to  so  much  as  to 
make  up  one  day  or  one  moment  of  a  day. 
Let  angels  and  men  contribute  as  much  light 
as  they  may,  let  them  knit  and  concentricate 
their  beams,  yet  neither  angelical  starlight, 
nor  the  sons  of  men,  with  their  lamps  and 
torches,  could  ever  make  up  the  least  shadow 
of  glory,  the  least  appearance  of  heaven,  the 
least  fringe  of  happiness.  Lucifer,  that 
needs  would  be  an  independent  light,  that 
would  shine  with  his  own  beams,  you  know 
that  he  presentlv  sank  and  fell  into  perpetual 
darkness.  And  Adam*s  candle,  aspiring  to 
be  a  sun,  has  burnt  the  dimmer  ever  since. 
God  taking  notice  of  it  and  spying  him  in  the 
dust,  •  Lo,*  says  He,  *  here  lies  the  spark  that 
would  needs  become  a  God— there  lies  the 
glow-worm  that  would  needs  become  a  Sun.' 
*  Man  is  become  like  one  of  us.' " — (Pp.  16^ 
and  165.) 

"  Of  the  two,  the  church  hath  more  security 
in  resting  upon  genuine  reason,  than  in  re- 
lying upon  some  spurious  traditions;  for 
think  but  a  while  upon  those  infinite  deceits 
and  uncertainties,  that  such  historical  con- 
veyances are  liable  and  exposed  to.  I  always 
except  those  sacred  and  heavenly  volumes  of 
scripture  that  are  strung  together  as  so 
many  pearls,  and  make  a  bracelet  for  the 
spouse  to  wear  upon  her  hands  continually. 
These  writings  the  providence  of  God  ham 
deeply  engaged  itself  to  keep  as  the  apple  of 
His  own  eye ;  and  thus  do  not  borrow  their 
certainty  or  validity  from  an^^  ecclesiastic^ 
or  universal  tradition,  which  is  at  the  most 
but  previous  and  preparatory,  but  from  those 


prints  of  divinity  in  them,  and  especially 
from  the  seal  of  the  same  spirit  that  indited 
them,  and  now  assures  the  soul  that  they 
were  oracles  breathed  from  God  Himself, 
As  for  all  other  sacred  antiquity,  though  I 
shall  ever  honour  it  as  much  as  any  either 
did  or  can  do,  justly  and  with  sobriety,  and 
shall  always  reverence  a  grey-headed  truth, 
yet  if  antiquity  shall  stand  in  competition 
with  this  lamp  of  tlie  Lord — ^though  genuine 
antiquity  would  never  otkr  to  do  it^it  must 
not  think  much  if  we  prefer  reason,  a  daugh- 
ter of  eternity,  before  antiquity,  which  is  the 
offspring  of  time."— (P.  212,) 

The  value  of.  the  volume  is  much 
increased  by  Mr  Cairns'  essay,  which 
has  also,  we  feel,  so  far  as  the  subject 
matter  of  Culverwel's  treatise  is  con- 
cerned, most  happily  forestalled  our  own 
critical  task.  The  essayist  is  here  on.  his 
favourite  ground,  the  ethico-theological, 
and  with  his  well-known  faculty  of  con- 
prehensive,  yet  cautious,  generalization^ 
and  precise  and  felicitous  language,  he 
places  us  on  an  intellectual  stand-point, 
whence  we  may  clearly  contemplate  the 
author  and  his  work,  and  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy  take  the  measure  of  both. 
This  he  does  by  placing  before  us  Culver- 
wel's opinions,  as  expressed  or  implied  in 
the  treatise  on  three  points — 1st,  The 
Theory  of  Knowledge ;  2d,  The  Theory  of 
Conscience;  and,  3dly,  The  Theory  of 
Faith.  An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded 
him  of  stating  and  canvasing  the  author's 
metaphysical,  ethical,  and  theological 
views.  The  limits  of  such  a  notice  as  this 
will  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  essayist 
upon  so  wide  a  field.  Enough  to  say,  at 
present,  that  few  livmg  men  could,  we 
believe,  have  put  into  the  same  compass 
such  an  amount  of  appropriate  and  ex- 
haustive criticism. 

As  regards  the  book  itself,  however,  a 
higher  meed  of  commendation  still  is,  we 
feel,  due  to  Dr  Brown,  not  only  for  having 
planned  and  executed  this  new  edition  of 
it,  but  also  for  the  scholarly  and  painstak- 
ing manner  In  which  he  has  fulfilled  his 
editorial  functions.  The  text  of  all  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  work  is  disfigured 
by  numerous  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
quotations,  which  render  it  well-nigh  unin- 
telligible to  the  general  reader.  These 
Dr  Brown  has  translated,  retaining  the 
original  in  the  form  of  foot-notes,  and  in 
many  cases  verifying  their  sources.  He 
has  enhanced  the  value  of  the  whole  by  a 
general  preface,  containing  some  interest- 
ing historic  and  biographical  notices  of  the 
period  in  which  the  author  lived,  and  by 
an  appendix  of  learned  notes. 

The  work  is  befittingly  dedicated  by  th© 
editor  to  Henry  Rogers,  with  the  spijatSf 
whose  remarkable  paper  on  "  "Reamm  and 
Faith— their  Claims  and  Conflicts,*  whicb 
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first  appeared  ia  the  Edinbrnrak  Review 
some  years  ago,  it  has  as  a  whole  mnch  in 
common. 

The  P&OTB8TA1VT  Theological  ANi^  £c- 
CLBSiAfiTiCAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA ;  Being  a 
Condensed  Translation  of  Herzog's  Real 
EncyclopsBdia,  with  Additions  from  other 
Honrces.  By  Rer.  J.  H.  A.  Bombbrqes, 
D.D.,  assisted  hy  Distinguished  Theolo- 
gians of  Various  Denominations.  Parts 
I.— V. 

Edtnbargb :  T.  mad  T.  Clark. 
PbiUdelpbia :  UndMy  and  Blakiston. 

"  Hjsszoo'is  Real  Encydopsedia"  is  a  work 
of  vast  research,  holding  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal theology  of  Germany  a  place  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  Kitto's  Cyclopsedia 
holds  in  the  Biblical  literature  of  our  own 
country.  It  is,  however,  projected  on  a 
wider  scale,  and  comprehends  not  only  a 
greater  variety  of  subject,  but  a  larger 
amount  of  the  curious  and  recondite  lore 
for  which  writers  of  all  nations  are  so 
much  indebted  to  the  plodding  industry  of 
the  German  mind.  More  than  one  hundred 
contributors,  we  are  told,  including  the 
ripest  scholars  and  most  evangelical  theo- 
logians of  Germany,  have  been  engaged  in 
co-operation  with  Herzoe,  and  the  articles 
they  have  furnished  are  declared  to  be  the 
result  of  their  best  judgment  and  most 
careful  research.  The  work  is  particularly 
rich  in  Church  History  and  Antiquities, 
Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  Biography,  Li- 
turgical Church  Polity  and  Church  Arts, 
the  History  of  Sects  and  Heresies  and 
Bomifih  Orders,  Patristic  History,  and 
what  the  editor  calls  "  Historical  Sym- 
bolism, or  a  Representation  of  the  Com- 
parative Position  and  relation  of  the  vari- 
ous Evangelical  Denominations  and  their 
respective  Doctrinal  and  other  Character- 
istics." We  may  be  supposed  to  subject  a 
Grerman  compiler  to  a  rather  severe  test, 
when  we  examine  his  account  of  matters 
pertaining  to  British  biography,  and  the 
progress  and  condition  of  British  churches; 
but  measuring  the  Encyclopedia  even  by 
this  standard,  we  adffiire  the  general  accu- 
racy and  impartial  spirit  which  it  displays. 
The  work,  of  which  the  title  is  given  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  describea  as  a  con- 
densed translation  of  Herzog's  ;.  and  those 
who  know  the  difference  of  tastes  and  ha- 
bitudes between  the  German  and  the  Brit- 
ish student,  will  readilv  allow  that  conden- 
sation, as  well  as  translation  and  additions 
from  other  sources,  is  requisite  to  com- 
mend it  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  English 
readers.  The  book,  though  it  bears  the 
Bame  of  an  Edinburgh  publisher,  is  from 
the  .^^erican  press,  and  forms  a  large 
additito  to  the  obligations  under  which 


our  transatlantie  brethren  have  placed  ns, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  by  their  labours 
and  enterprize  in  the  field  of  Biblical  in- 
quiry. Reserving  further  notice  of  this 
work  till  the  appearance  of  the  sncces^^ive 
Parts,  we  recommend  it,  meantime,  as  a 
store-house  of  interesting  information  and 
valuable  discussion  in  almost  every  branch 
of  study  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  the 
Christian  divine.. 


Why  Weepbst  Thou?  or,  the  Cry  ftom 
Ramah  hushed  by  the  Voice  from  Hea- 
ven ;  in  Letters  Memorial,  Consolatory, 
and  Practical.  A  Manual  for  BereaTed 
Parents.  By  the  Rev.  John  M*Far- 
LAKB,  LL.D.,  etc.    3d  Edition. 

London  t  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Thb  fact  that  thi^  book  has,  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  reached  a  third  edition, 
renders  it  independent  of  notice  from  ns. 
We  do  not  account  it  the  best  of  the 
author's  works ;  the  "  Hiding  Place,"  the 
"  Night  Lamp,"  and  the  "  Mountains  of 
the  Bible,"  we  reckon  before  it  in  solidity 
of  argument  and  vigorous  Christian  appeal. 
But  it  is  not  behind  them  in  popularity,  a 
proof  that  the  author  has  gained  the  pub- 
lic ear  on  any  theme  he  is  likely  to  choose, 
and  that  his  theme,  in  the  present  instance, 
is  adapted  to  this  vale  of  tears,  in  which 
the  lamentations  of  Ramah.  are  so  fre- 
quently heard.  Most  cordially  we  con- 
gratulate Dr  M'Farlane  on  the  high  posi- 
tion he  has  gained  among  the  Christian 
authors  of  our  age  and  country. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kibe- 
wooD,  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  By 
One  of  his  Family.  With  a  Preface 
and  Notes  by  William  Skeen  ;  and  a 
Sketch  of  his  Character,  bj  the  Rer. 
John  Caisns,  A.M. 

Londbn  r  J.  Heaton  and  Son.     18M. 

Three  persons  have  been  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  this  little  volume,  and  each 
of  them  has  done  his  part  well.  Mr 
Skeen's  preface  contains  some  judicious 
remarks  on  the  religious  character  and  ex- 
perience of  Mr  Kirkwood,  who  was  at  one 
time  a  member  of  the  Relief  Church,  Kil- 
syth, but  afterwards  Baptist  minister  in 
Berwick.  It  too  often  happens  that  when 
a  Presbyterian  becomes  a  Baptist  or  Inde- 
pendent, the  whole  credit  of  his  spiritual 
attainments  is  set  down  to  his  later  con- 
nection, as  if  his  early  training  had  contri- 
buted nothing  to  the  result.  We  conld 
name  several  instances  of  this  sort  of  in- 
justice in  the  writers  of  mefiioirs  of  de- 
parted Christians.  Mr  Skeen  does  not 
conceal  his  belief  that  the  root  of  the  mat- 
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ter  wad  ia  Mr  Eirkwood  before  the  moral 
earthquake,  as  it  may  be  designated, 
which  shook  his  whole  nature  dnving  his 
residence  at  Ford  Forge.  Instead  of  the 
crisis  of  his  being,  we  would  rather  call  it 
a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of 
the  liord.  The  member  of  the  family  who 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  biographer,  has 
famished  ample  details  of  this  interesting 
event,  which  strongly  recalls  the  convicts 
and  agonies  of  John  Bunyan.  There  was 
nothing  great  in  Mr  Kirkwood :  no  great 
qualities  in  his  head  or  heart— no  great 
events  or  deeds  in  his  life.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  Scotch  common  sense,,  addicted, 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,,  more  than  a 
little,  to  metaphysics :  he  set  his  face  to 
an  almost  life-long  struggle  with  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  position,  with  the  com- 
bined firmness  and  persererance  of  the 
Caledonian  and  the  Uhristian :  his  was  a 
genial  soul,  which  never  overlooked  the 


silver  Iming  of  the  sable  cloud :  he  walked 
with  Gk)d :  he  loved  the  brotherhood ;  and 
he  did  good  to  all  men  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity. Dr  Kirkwood,  who  was  long  an 
active  and  zealous  elder  in  the  l^Iief 
Church,  Auchterarder,  is  said  here  to  have 
borne  a  great  resemblance  to  his  brother, 
both  in  body  and  mind ;  and  those  who 
have  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
him,  may  easily  conceive  how  well  a  faith- 
ful memorial  of  such  a  person  must  be  en- 
titled to  perusal.  Of  Mr  Cairns'' sketch, 
we  need  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  distin- 
guished by  those  qualities  which  he  is 
teaching  us  to  associate  with  his  name — a 
clear  head  and  a  warm  heart.  However 
much  he  may  be  occupied  about  "Knowing 
and  Being,"  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  feeling. 
He  loves  his  friend.  Let  us  just  add,  that 
this  book  is  one  which  is  likely  to  be  both 
attractive  and  useful  in  congregational  and 
Sabbath^school  libraries.. 
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Buckan, — This  presbytery  met  on  the  6tfa 
October — ^Bev.  Adam  Lind  moderator. 
Messrs  Fraser  and  Simmers  were  certified 
as  having  attended  the  last  session  of  the 
Theological  Hall,  and  performed  the  pre- 
scribed exercises.  They  gave  an  oatlrne  of 
the  course  of  lectures  which  they  had  heard, 
and  were  examined  by  the  presbytery  on 
the  subjects  of  said  lectures.  Trial  dis- 
courses and  exercises  were  then  assigned 
to  them,  to  be  given  to  thepresbytery  prior 
to  the  next  meeting  of  Hall. — The  Bev. 
David  Allison  made  a  communication  to 
the  presbytery,  that  in  consequence  of  pro- 
tracted personal  affliction,  he  was  unable 
for  public  ministerial  duty,  and  requesting 
that  means  might  be  adopted  for  his 
support  and  for  the  regular  supply  of  his 
pulpit.  The  presbytery  expressed  their 
deep  sympathy  with  Mr  Allison,  and  agreed 
to  instruct  the  clerk  to  give  notice  of  said 
communication  to  the  congregation,  that 
they  may  appear  at  next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery anent  the  same.  Next  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  December,  when 
the  remits  of  Synod  are  to  be  considered. 

Cupar, — This  presbytery  met  in  Boston 
Church,  Cupar,  on  Tuesday,  13th  October 
— Mr  Barlas,  moderator.  A  petition  was 
presented  from  the  vacant  congregation  iu 
Ceres,  praying  the  presbytery  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  preside  in  the  mo- 
deration of  a  call  to  one  to  be  their  pastor. 
The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted, 


and  the  moderation  was  appointed  to  take 

glace  on  the  26th  Inst.,  at  6  o'clock,  p.m., 
Ir  Anderson  to  preach  and  preside  on  the 
occasion.  Messrs  Small,  Philp,  Irvine, 
and  Smith,  students  of  divinity,  were  cer- 
tified from  the  Hall,  and  exercises  ap- 
pointed to  them  during  the  recess.  Agreed 
to  recommend  to  the  sessions  within  the 
bounds  to  set  apart  an  early  day  for 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  His 
goodness  in  the  late  harvest.  Appointed 
the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in  Burnside 
session-house,  on  Tuesday  the  24th  No- 
vember. 

Dumfries. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  7th 
October— Bev.  John  Torrance,  moderator. 
The  minute  of  a  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders,  held  at  Thomhill,  on  the  8th  Sep- 
tember— the  day  of  the  late  Mr  Bogerson's 
funeral — and  a  short  memorial,  expressive 
of  "sympathy  and  condolence  with  the 
bereaved  friends  and  congregation,  and  of 
the  loss  which  this  presbytery  and  the 
church  have  sustained  in  the  sudden  re- 
moval by  death  of  the  Bev.  William 
Bogerson,  in  the  midst  of  health  and 
usefulness  " — were  read,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  record  it  in  the  presbytery 
minutes.  On  petition  from  the  South  con- 
gregation, Sanquhar,  a  moderation  in  a 
call  was  appointed  to  take  place  there  on 
19th  inst.;  Mr  Scott,  Dumfiries,  to  preside. 
The  congregation  voluntarily  promise  a 
stipend  ot  L.t50,  with  manse  and  garden. 
Certificates  were  received  from  the  pro- 
fessors, certifying  the  attendance  of  Mr  P. 
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B.  Steel,  stttdent  of  the  fotirtli  year  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Hall.    Mr  Steel  also 
requested  to   be   transferred   to  another 
presbytery.    A  letter  was  read  from  the 
Rer.  F.  Ross  late  of  Sanqahar,  requesting 
a  certificate  of  his  ministerial  status — and 
the  clerk  was  instructed  to  furnish  him 
with    the    necessary   document.      Next 
meeting  of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  Dum- 
fries, on  the  first  Wednesday  of  November. 
Dundee. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 6th  October— the  Rev.  James  Wilson, 
moderator.  Read  a  note  from  the  Arbroath 
Presbytery,  recommending  that  the  Rer. 
Andrew  Murray's  name  be  put  on  the  roll 
of  probationers ;  agreed.   Certificates  were 
retul  in  behalf  of  Messrs  Wright,  Graham, 
M*£wan,  Marshall,  Gray,  Lyon,  and  Beath, 
who  had  regularly  attended  the  Divinity 
Hall,  and  performed  the  prescribed  exer- 
cises.  Messrs  Graham  and  Wright  having 
finished  their  course  of  study  at  the  Hall, 
were  taken  on  trials  for  license,  and  sub- 
jects of  trial  assigned  them.    A  letter  was 
received  from  Mr  Peter  Whitefield,  re- 
signing his  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  as  a  student.    The 
following  committee  was  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  studies  of  the  students  in  the 
bounds:  Messrs  Borwick,  Ogilvie,  Miller, 
and  Wilson ;  the  Rev.  D.  Ogilvie,  convener. 
The  Rev.  James  R.  M^Gavin  reported  on 
behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  to  devise 
means  for  the  increase  and  maintenance 
of  prayer-meetings  in  the  congregations  in 
the  bounds.    The  presbyteir  received  the 
report,  and  adopted  the  following  recom- 
mendations:   1.  That  a  fellowship  meet- 
ing be  formed  in  each  elder's  district  of 
every  congregation  within  the  presbytery. 
2.  That  a  special  meeting  of  every  session 
under  the  inspection  of  the  presbytery  be 
summoned  to  take  immediate  steps  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  above  recommen- 
dation.   8.  That  each  minister  in  the  pres- 
bytery be  earnestly  requested  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  congregation,  in  his  pulpit 
ministrations,  to  the  necessity  and  impor- 
tance of  fellowship  meetings  for  prayer  in 
connection  with  the  sessional  meeting  on' 
behalf  of  this  movement.    4.  That  all  the 
congregations  within  the  bounds  of  the 
presbytery  be  visited  during  the  winter  in 
furtherance  of  this  movement,  either  in 
conjunction  with  the  missionary  commit- 
tee, or  separately,  as  may  seem  most  ex- 
pedient.   5.  That  a  report  from  each  ses- 
sion as  to  its  operations  in  this  matter  be 
laid  before  the  presbytery  at  its  meeting 
immediately  preceding  the  Synod.     Re- 
appointed this  committee,  Mr  David  Tea- 
man being  added  to  it ;  Mr  William  Scott, 
convener.   This  presbytery  meets  on  Tues- 
day, the  8th  December. 
£dinburgh, — This  presbyteiy  met  on  6th 


October—Rev.  Thomas  Girdwood,  Peni- 
cuik, moderator.    Dr  Johnston  reported 
that,  along  with  commissioners  from  Pot- 
terrow  Church,  he  had  attended  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Falkirk,  and  laid  on  the  table 
their  call  to  the  Rev.  J.  Dobie,  Linlithgow. 
After  the  usual  steps,  Mr  Dobie  had  de- 
clined the  call.    The  presbytery  appointed 
ministers  to  dispense  the  I^oni's  Supper  at 
Potterrow  at  the  October  communion.   Mr 
Thomson,  Haddington,  reported,  by  letter, 
his  proceedings  in  the  moderation  of  a  call 
in  East  Church,  Haddington.    The  call 
had  been  unanimous    in   favour  of  Mr 
Crawford,    probationer.     The    presbvteiT 
approved  of  Mr  Thomson's  proceedings, 
sustained  the  call,  and  prescribed  to  Mr 
Crawford  the  usual  exercises.     Dr  Peddie 
presented  the  report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  previous  meetinpr,  to  consider 
the  application  of  Mr  Wezir  Beg  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  probationer  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.    The  report  stated,  that 
the  members  of  committee  had  had  several 
interviews  with  Mr  Beg.     He  had  been 
licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in 
November  1853,  by  the  Free  Church  Pres- 
bytery   of  Bombay,    after    having   goce 
through  the  usual  literary  curriculum,  and 
a  six  years'  course  of  study  in  divinity. 
He  was  endowed  with  great  natural  abili- 
ties, and  possessed  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  living  eastern  languages, 
which  might  be  turned  to  great  account, 
while  his  moral  and  religions  character  was 
unblemished.  Within  the  past  few  months 
he  had  signified  to  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  of  the  Free  Church,  his  un- 
willingness to  sign  the  requisite  formu- 
las for  ordination,  having  conscientious 
scruples  in  reference  to  the  23d  chiqpter  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion. 
Mr  Beg  now  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the 
preachers*  roll  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  committee,  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  case,  6aw  no  reason 
why  his  request  should  not   be  granted. 
Mr  Cooper  of  Fala,  being  intimately  ae- 
quainted  with  the  details  of  the  case, 
wished  to  say  a  few  words.    Haying  been  a 
missionaxy  in  India  for  many  years,  be  had 
been  enabled  to  trace  Mr  Bog's  histoiy 
from  a  very  early  period.     He  was  sprung 
from  a  very  respectable  family  in  Poonah 
— and  by  respectable  he  meant  eomfoit- 
ably  situated,  so  far  as  worldly  circiim- 
'  stances  went — and  was  a  convert  from  the 
Mohammedan  religion — at  the  date  of  bis 
conversion,  having  had  to  undergo  much 
opposition    and    persecution.       He  (Mr 
Cooper)  had  since  then  become  penonaUr 
acquainted  with  Mr  Beg,  and  the  whole  of 
his  intercourse  with  him  had  gone  to  eon- 
firm  him  in  the  opinioo,  that  he  was  an 
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individual  of  deep  and  genuine  piety,  pos- 
sessed of  clear  and  distinct  views  of  divine 
truth,  and  endowed  with  very  superior 
attainments.  He  (Mr  G.)  deeply  regretted 
his  separation  from  the  Free  Church,  but 
his  scruples  about  the  twenty-third  chapter 
of.  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  undue 
and  unwarrantable  authority  there  given 
to  the  civil  magistrate  in  religious  ordi- 
nances, left  no  other  course  open  to  him. 
He  had  never  talked  to  Mr  Beg  on  the 
subject,  but  that  gentleman  had  once  men- 
tioned his  convictions  to  him,  and  asked 
him  if  he  knew  any  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians where  his  views  were  held.  He  TMr 
Beg)  was  in  utter  ignorance  at  the  time 
that  his  own  matured  sentiments  regarding 
the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  were 
those  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mr  Beg  had  drawn  up  a  clear,  distinct,  and 
able  statement  of  his  views,  which  he  had 
laid  before  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
of  the  Free  Church,  and  now  that  he  had 
made  the  present  application  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  preachers'  roll  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  (Mr  Cooper) 
hoped  the  presbytery  would  sustain  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  in  their 
report,  and  send  up  Mr  Beg's  case  for  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Synod. 
One  of  Mr  Beg*s  objects  in  coming  before 
them  was  to  acquire  a  status  as  a  minister 
in  the  Christian  Church.  At  present  he 
had  no  such  status ;  but  if  the  presbytery 
sent  up  his  case  to  the  Synod,  as. he  had 
already  urged,  he  (Mr  Cooper)  had  no 
doubt  that  Mr  Beg  would  soon  secure  the 
status  he  sought,  and  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled, either  here  or  in  India.  Br  Harper 
and  Dr  Johnston  expressed  their  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  presbytery.  Mr  Cooper  sug- 
gested, the  other  members  concurring,  that, 
in  the  meantime,  members  of  presbytery 
might  employ  Mr  Beg  to  occupy  their  pul- 
pits, as  occasion  mi^t  require.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  sederunt  was  occupied  with 
the  examination  of  students  on  the  subjects 
of  their  study  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
Divinity  HaU,  and  with  the  prescribing  of 
exercises  to  be  performed  by  them  during 
the  recess. 

Glasgow — This  presbytery  met  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  October — Bev.  James 
Kussell,  Old  Kilpatrick,  moderator.  After 
some  preliminary  routine  business,  the 
presbytery  entered  on  the  case  of  call  to 
Mr  George  Barclay  from  the  congregation 
of  Newton-Mearns.  The  deputation  ap- 
pointed at  the  former  meeting  to  confer 
with  the  congregation,  gave  in  their  r^ort. 
Thereafter  a  petition,  transmitted  by  the 
session,  from  forty-one  persons,  members 
of  the  congregation,  who  had  not  signed 


the  call  nor  paper  of  adherence,  was  read, 
praying  the  presbytery  to  sustain  the  call 
and  proceed  with  Mr  Barclay's  settlement, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  church. 
After  lengthened  discussion,  the  presby  teiy, 
bv  a  majority,  agreed  to  sustain  the  caU. 
The  presbytery  then  proceeded  to  the 
question  of  concurrence  with  the  call ; 
and  after  very  lengthened  discussion,  in 
which  different  views  were  expressed  as 
to  the  effect  which  a  vote  of  non-concur- 
rence would  have  upon  the  presbytery's 
after  procedure.  It  was  agreed,  by  a  ma- 
jority, not  to  concur  with  the  call.  At 
this  stage  of  the  business,  on  a  vote  of 
adjourn  the  discussion  or  not  adjourn, Hit 
was  carried  by  a  majority  to  adjourn  the 
discussion  till  next  meeting  of  presbytery. 
The  presbytery  appointed  Dr  Jeffrey  con- 
vener of  the  southern  committee  for  the 
superintendence  of  students  for  the  year, 
and  appointed  to  the  committee  the  stu- 
dents of  the  third  year ;  Mr  Wood  of  the 
northern,  and  appointed  to  that  committee 
the  students  of  the  fourth  year ;  Dr 
Taylor  of  the  western,  and  appointed  to 
that  committee  the  students  of  the  first 
year;  and  Mr  Edwards  of  the  eastern, 
and  appointed  to  that  committee  the  stu- 
dents of  the  second  year.  Dr-  Robertson 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  students 
attending  the  University  over  the  next 
session.  A  call  to  Mr  Matthew  Crawford, 
preacher,  from  the  congregation  of  Spring- 
burn,  was  sustained  and  concurred  in  by 
the  presbytery,  and  the  usual  steps  taken 
with  a  view  to  Mr  Crawford's  settlement, 
on  his  acceptance  of  the  call.  Messrs 
James  Scott,  William  C.  Thomson,  Hugh 
L.  Niven,  George  Black,  Bobert  Anderson^ 
James  Berry,  John  Hinshelwood,  John 
M'Luckie,  students  of  the  fifth  year,  were 
examined  on  their  course  of  study  at  the 
Hall,  and  the  trials  for  licence  appointed 
them. 

Hamilton, — This  presbytery  met  in  the 
vestry  of  Brandon  Street  Church,  on  the 
29th  September  —  Bev.  James  Bonnar, 
East  Kilbride,  moderator.  Certificates 
were  read  from  the  different  professors, 
stating  that  Messrs  Andrew  Alston  and 
James  Martin,  students  of  the  first  year, 
and  Messrs  William  Martin,  John  Youngs 
John  Giffen,.  James  M^Kenzie,  and  Mungo 
Giffen,  students  of  the  second  year,  had 
attended  their  respective  classes,  and  per- 
formed the  prescribed  exercises  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Divinity  HaU.  Mr 
Mungo  Giffen  was  transferred  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Paisley  and  Greenock.  Various 
discourses  and  exercises  w^re  prescribed 
to  aU  the  students  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  presbytery.  Next  meeting  is 
to  be  held  in  the  same  place  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  November. 
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Kilmamock. — This  presbytery  met  on 
Taesday,  13th  October/  Mr  William 
Hntton  haying  completed  his  course  of 
trials,  his  ordination  was  appointed  to  take 
place  at  Cnmnock,  on  Tuesday,  11th  No- 
vember,—Mr  Ronald,  Saltcoats,  to  pre- 
side ;  Mr  Gray,  Kilmaurs,  to  preach ;  Mr 
Kirkwood,  Troon,  to  gire  the  charge  to 
the  minister;  and  Mr  Symington,  Kil- 
mamock, to  address  the  people.  Mr  Boyd, 
West  Kilbride,  presented  a  digest  of 
statistics,  sent  in  'by  the  different  -congre- 
gations, in  obedience  to  the  appointment 
of  presbytery.  He  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare an  abstract  of  these  returns,  with  a 
view  to  its  beiug  printed  for  circulation 
among  the  churches  of  the  bounds. 

Lanauhire,  — This  presbytery  met  at 
Bradford  on  Tuesday,  22d  September — 
Key.  D.  Sim,  moderator  pro  tern,  A  note 
from  the  Synod's  treasurer,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  'Congregations  which  had  not 
collected  for  the  Synod's  General  Fund 
during  the  past  year,  was  read.  The 
Home  Mission  -Board  of  the  presbytery 
were  reminded  of  the  importance  of^reyis- 
ing  the  trust  deed  of  the  Ramsey  congre- 
gation. The  -ministers  resident  in  Man- 
chester and  their  'presbytery  elders,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
propriety  and  practicability  of  haying  a 
probationer  -constantly  located  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  occasional  supply  for  the 
pulpits  of  the  various  congregations.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  second  Sabbath  of 
October  should  be  observed  by  all  the 
congregations  of  the  presbytery  as  a  sea- 
son of  thanksgiving  for  the  recent  abund- 
ant harvest,  and  of  special  supplication 
on  behalf  of  India,  and  that  these  services 
should  be  publicly  intimated  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sabbath,  as  appointed  by  the 
presbytery.  It  was  agreed  that  at  an 
early  meeting  the  presbytery  shall  con- 
sider the  subject  of  baptism,  and  the  par- 
ties to  whom  it  should  be  adininistered,  in 
order  to  secure  uniformity  of  procedure 
in  all  the  congregations.  The  presbytery 
Appointed  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Scott  and  Samuel 
Stitt,  Esq.,  elder,  a  deputation  to  visit 
Burton-upon-Trent,  and  to  consult  with 
the  parties  who  desire  to  commence  a 
United  Presbyterian  station  in  that  town. 
The  usual  devotional  services  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Leslie  of  Tunley, 
and  Mr  Robert  Shorthouse,  elder.  Next 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Blackburn,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  November. — A  social 
meeting  of  the  Bradford  congregation  was 
held  in  the  evening— the  Rev.  D.  Sim 
presiding.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
ministers  of  the  Independent  and  English 
Presbyterian  Churches :  by  the  Rev.  Messrs 
Leslie,  Taylor,  Pirret,  and  Scott,  .and  by 


Mr  W.  Robertson,  elder,  from  Manchester. 
Mr  A.  S.  Maclaurin,  treasurer  of  the  con- 
gregation, made  a  brief  but  very  favour- 
able statement  concerning  the  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  church.  The  aspect  of 
the  meeting  was  hopeful,  and  the  utmost 
cordiality  and  unanimity  of  feeling  pre- 
vailed among  those  present. 

Melrose. — ^This  presbytery  met  at  Ha- 
wick on  Tuesday  tae  13th  October,  for  the 
ordination  of  Mr  Russell.  Mr  Parlane 
preached,  «nd  Mr  Robertson  gave  the 
charges  to  minister  and  people.  Profes- 
sor Eadie  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr  Gunion  of 
Strathaven,  being  present,  were  invited 
to  correspond,  along  with  Mr  M'Clymont 
of  Denholm  and  Mr  Johnston  of  Wolf- 
lee  of  the  Free  Church.  Mr  Thomson  of 
Hawick  gave  notice,  that  -at  next  meeting 
of  presbytery,  when  the  question  of  incor- 
porated union  with  the  Associate  Preshy- 
tery  of  Ireland,  remitted  to  presbyteries 
by  the  Synod,  came  up  for  discussion,  he 
would  move  the  following  resolution:— 
''  That  the  union  which  at  present  exists 
between  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Cnited  Presbyterian  Churchy 
and  which  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  formerly  existed  between  the 
United  Secession  Churches  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  is,  if  properly  acted  on,  the 
best  for  both  churches."  The  next  meet- 
ing of  presbytery  was  appointed  to  he 
held  at  Melrose  on  Tuesday  the  15th  De- 
cember. 

GALLS  HODESATED. 

Sprin^uni,  ixlasgow.  —  Mr  Matthew 
Crawford,  called  6ui  October — ^Mr  Mit- 
chell, Craigs,  presiding. 

Berwick,  Chapel  Street.  —  Rer.  Darid 
Paterson,  formerly  of  Newcastle,  called  in 
October. 

OBDINATIOirS. 

Drymen. — ^Mr  Andrew  Wilson,  ordained 
6th  October — Mr  Wallace,  Glasgow,  ^d 
Mr  Jeffirey,  Glasgow,  ofiSciating. 

Hawickj  Crossvoynd. — Mr  Thomas  Bos- 
sell,  ordained  A  3th  October — Mr  Parlane, 
Hawick,  and  Mr  Robertson,  Stow,  offi- 
ciating. 

OBITUABT. 

Died  at  his  father's  house,  the  United 
Presbyterian  manse,  Logiealmond,  Perth- 
shire, the  Rev.  William  B.  Young,  late 
minister  of  the  Eirst  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Ceres,  Eife.  Mr  Young  was  or- 
dained in  Eebruary  1845,  and  demitted  his 
charge,  in  consequence  of  infirm  health, 
4th  November  1856. 
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THE  NATIONAL  FAST. 

The  Queen,  in  Council,  appointed  a  day  of  national  humiliation,  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  crisis.    The  proclamation  has  revived  former  disputes,  about  the  duty  of 
Voluntaries  with  regard  to  such  an  exercise  of  royal  authority.    Some  have  resisted 
the  appointment,  as  they  would  resist  whatever  they  deemed  an  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  conscience :  some  have  observed  the  day  from  their  approbation  of  the 
object,  but  guarding  their  consistency  by  a  more  or  less  formal  protest :  some  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  general  cessation  of  labour,  and  held  meetings  for  religious 
worship,  without  any  reference  to  the  royal  proclamation.    There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  believed  that  all  these  parties  have  acted  conscientiously  in  this 
matter ;  and  no  countenance  should  be  given  to  insinuations  of  ultraism  on  one 
hand,  or  of  time-serving  on  the  other.     The  question  is  not  about  greater  or  less 
attachment  to  Voluntary  principle :  it  is,  whether  Voluntary  principle  is  involved. 
Is  the  observance  of  a  National  Fast  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate in  matters  of  religion  ?     On  a  first  reading  of  what  has  been  called  the  Bal- 
moral edict,  it  does  certainly  appear  to  be  a  bold  assumption  of  the  power  which  we 
deny.     We  are  commanded  to  humble  ourselves,  and  *^  as  toe  tender  the  favour  of 
Almighty  God.^*    But  a  closer  inspection  renders  it  doubtful  whether  there  is  really 
an  assumption  of  this  power,  so  far,  at  least,  as  Dissenters  are  concerned.   A  Queen 
always  commands :  the  language  of  authority  is  an  indispensable  part  of  rojal 
etiquette — ^*  a  word  of  course."    There  are  certain  purposes  connected  with  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  for  which  nothing  less  than  an  authoritative 
command  would  suffice — such  as  the  shutting  of  banks,  and  the  stoppage  of  public 
works.     A  command,  without  an  annexed  penalty,  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  counsel  or  ex- 
hortation :  so  are  we  taught  every  Sabbath  from  every  evangelical  pulpit.     There 
are  many  of  our  countrymen  who  are  as  honest  in  believing  that  the  magistrate  has 
power  in  matters  of  religion,  as  we  are  in  believing  that  he  has  none  :  the  omission 
of  the  word  of  command  would  be  as  odious  to  them  as  its  insertion  is  to  us.    Why 
should  we  forget  that  our  countrymen  are  not  all  Voluntaries  ?   And  as  to  tendering 
the  favour  of  Almighty  God,  the  phrase  may  mean  no  more  than  an  exhortation  to 
observe  the  Fast  from  religious  principle,  rather  than  from  political  conformity — 
being  thus  an  appeal  to  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  God.     We  do  not  inquire 
here  what  is  the  precise  value  of  these  considerations :  all  that  we  say  is,  that,  on 
the  ground  of  them,  candid  men  may  doubt  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Queen,  in  Council,  to  claim  any  authority  over  Dissenters  'in  matters  of  religion. 
Both  in  point  of  duty  and  in  point  of  policy,  we  object  to  raising  protest  against 
insults  and  aggressions  that  were  never  contemplated :  in  point  of  duty,  because, 
both  in  public  and  in  private  affairs,  it  is  wrong  to  take  offence  where  no  ofi^ence  is 
intended ;  in  point  of  policy,  because  it  will  do  immense  harm  to  our  principles,  in 
the  estimation  of  prayerful  men — and  these  are  the  men  whom,  above  all  others,  we 
wish  to  conciliate,  as  being  the  men  who  will,  ere  long,  rule  the  world — ^if  they  see 
that  these  principles  prevent  us  from  accompanying  them  to  the  throne  of  the 
heavenly  grace,  in  their  petitions  for  blessings,  which  are  confessedly  as  dear  to  our 
hearts  as  to  their  own.     Let  it  be  known,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  Queen  intends 
to  claim  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  us,  and  then  we  are  sure  that,  on  the  day  of 
the  next  National  Fast,  all  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  kingdom  will 
be  shut.    Whether  a  memorial  or  address  to  her  Majesty  is  the  most  desirable 
method  of  obtaining  an  explanation  or  correction  of  the  terms,  is  a  point  on  which 
our  opinion  is  not  clear.     We  have  much  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Convener 
of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  this  subject ;  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  will 
enable  him,  we  hope,  to  suggest  the  proper  course.    As  long  as  any  doubt  exists— 
that  is,  as  long  as  the  present  phraseology  is  retained,  it  is  plain  that  both  those 
who  observe,  and  those  who  do  not  observe.  National  Fasts,  are  exposed  to  unjust 
suspicions.    Those  who  observe  them  are  liable  to  be  considered,  by  Churchmen  and 
Free  Churchmen,  as  surrendering  their  principles ;  Chose  who  do  not  observe  them 
are  liable  to  be  branded,  by  politicians,  as  devoid  of  sympathy  with  their  country, 
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in  one  of  its  greatest  disasters,  and  (more  injnrions  still),  by  their  fellow-Christians, 
as  deficient  in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  We  cannot  believe  that,  if  the  case  were  brought 
before  such  a  man  as  Lord  Palmerston,  and  explained  as  clearly  as  some  of  our 
fathers  and  brethren  could  explain  it,  he  would  not  Uie  order  that  the  next  pro- 
clamation should  be  couched  in  terms  which  would  enable  any  Dissenter  in  the 
land  to  observe  the  National  Fasts,  when  approving  of  their  o^ect,  with  as  little 
conscientious  scruple  as  when  he  attends  an  ordinary  prayer-meeting. 

The  following  extract  will  show  the  views  of  Dr  Brown,  who  has  been,  since  the 
death  of  Dr  Wardlaw,  the  leading  Voluntary  in  Scotland,  and  of  whom  it  is  our 
sincere  conviction,  that  he  understands  the  whole  question  as  well  as  any  man 
living : — 

The  following  statement  was  made  on  Sunday  last,  by  Dr  Brown,  to  the  congregation 
of  Brooghton  Place : — 

'^  Ever  since  the  mutiny  in  India  and  its  dreadful  results  were  known  in  this  coun- 
try, we,  as  a  Christian  congregation,  have  been  in  the  habit,  at  our  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, of  acknowledging  the  righteous  hand  of  God  in  these  calamities,  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  His  displeasure  at  the  many  sins  of  which  we  have  been  guilty,  especially  in 
the  management  of  the  power  intrusted  to  us  over  those  nations  subjected  to  our  do- 
minion ;  of  supplicating  from  the  God  of  Mercy  aid  and  consolation  for  those  who  have 
suffered  from  these  tremendous  evils ;  protection  for  those  who  are  in  danger  from 
them,  and  repentance  and  pardon  for  the  guilty  authors  of  them ;  and  of  imploring 
that  He  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom  and  power,  may  guide  our  rulers  in  the  formation 
and  execution  of  such  measures,  as  shall  speedily  restore  our  wide-spread  dominions 
in  the  East  to  peace,  and  place  them  in  security,  so  that  the  advancing  civilisation  and 
Christianisation  of  their  inhabitants  may  make  the  recurrence  of  such  horrors  impos- 
sible. The  dark  cloud  still  continues.  God*s  *  anger  is  not  turned  away  ;  His  hand  b 
stretched  out  still.'  The  session  have  therefore  thought  it  right  to  invite  the  members 
of  the  congregation  to  assemble  for  public  worship  on  Wednesday  the  7th  current,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  confession,  petition,  and  thanks- 
giving in  reference  to  the  unprecedented  state  of  public  affairs.  In  choosing  Wednes- 
day as  the  time  for  such  an  assembly,  the  session,  unwilling  to  make  unnecessary  de- 
mands on  that  time  which  so  many  can  ill  spare,  and  belierine  that  God  prefers  mercy 
to  sacrifice,  are  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
will  be  interrupted  on  that  day,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  thrown  idle ;  but  to 
prevent  misapprehension,  they  think  it  necessary  to  protest  that,  while  owning  the 
duty  of  subjection  to  civil  rulers  in  all  their  lawful  commands,  we  do  not  recognise 
their  authority  to  decide  as  to  a  question  of  religious  duty,  or  to  enjoin  the  performance 
of  a  piece  of  divine  worship,  under  pain  not  only  of  their  displeasure,  but  of  God's,  or 
to  fix  the  time  when,  and  prescribe  the  manner  how,  it  ought  to  be  performed.  It 
might  be  becoming  for  a  Government  to  request  the  prayers  of  all  Christian  churches 
within  its  pale  on  so  awful  a  crisis  ;  but  it  is  as  incongruous  for  civil  functionaries  to 
command  them,  on  the  pain  of  Divine  displeasure,  to  offer  up  prayers,  as  it  would  be 
for  ecclesiastical  functionaries  to  prescribe  to  them,  under  the  same  high  penalty,  the 
course  they  ought  to  follow  to  put  down  the  mutiny.  There  is  the  greater  necessity 
of  making  such  a  protest,  as  after  a  phraseology  less  offensive  to  those  who  conscien- 
tiously deny  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to  interfere  in  matters  properly  religious  had 
been  adopted,  there  is  in  the  present  proclamation  a  recurrence  to  the  use  of  terms 
which  had  been  so  strongly  and  generally  reprobated,  and  a  reassertion  of  an  authority 
which  no  principled  Dissenter  can  ever  acknowledge." 


THE  INDIAN  CRISIS. 

The  duties  which  are  imposed  on  us  by  the  Indian  crisis  are  ^o  ftilly  described  in  a 
separate  article,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  that  view  of  the  subject  here. 
Thwe  is  one  topic,  however,  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  give  some  degree  of  pro- 
minence from  our  opinion  of  its  importance — ^the  general  acknowledgment,  that  our 
religious  policy  in  India  has  hitherto  been  wrong.  Tbi»  acknowledgnmit,  which 
would  have  been  readily  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  religions  world  daring>  the  hst 
hundred  years,  has  been  extorted,  during  the  last  month,  from  parties  that  pre^ 
viously  would  not  have  beenwillmg  to  utter  it.  We  refer  to  the  conductors  of  sadi 
newspapers  as  the  Examiner  and  the  TVmes,  to  such  statesmen  as  Mr  Gladstone^ 
and  to  such  churchmen  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.    These  authorities  hare  all  pro* 
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claimed,  that  it  has  been  Britain's  error  to  discountenance  Christianity  in  India,  and 
that  a  fundamental  prindple  Of  an  improved  system  of  government  must  be  the 
rectification  of  the  error.    This  is  a  tardy  admission,  that  the  founders  of  our  mis- 
sionary societies  understood  the  true  necessities  of  our  eastern  dependencies  far  better 
than  the  political  and  literary  chiefs,  who  assailed  with  ridicule  and  obloquy,  their 
plans  and  their  agents.     Sidney  Smith  and  his  fellow  labourers,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Heview,  the  acknowledged  guides  of  public  opinion  in  all  that  pertained  to  liberalism, 
laughed  at  the  attempt  to  do  what  their  successors  now  deplore  as  the  root-error  of 
our  policy,  not  to  have  attempted,  on  such  a  scale  as  might  have  civilized,  if  it  did 
not  Christianize,  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans !     This  is  only  a  specimen,  we  think, 
of  innumerable  cases  in  which  evangelical  Christians  are  a  hundred  years  before 
their  times.     To-day,  their  views  on  the  Sabbath  question,  on  social  reform,  on 
public  amusements,  and  the  like,  are  derided  by  the  satirists,  and  socialists,  and 
novel  writers,  who  are  the  foremost  spirits  of  the  age ;  a  hundred  years  hence,  when 
there  may  be  a  mutiny  of  the  lapsed  classes,  their  successors  will  propose,  as  an  ori- 
ginal nostrum,  our  very  ideas,  and  'prove  most  solemnly,  that  the  irruption  of  the 
Goths  arose  from  their  neglect.     Leading  journals,  forsooth,  who  follow  the  despised 
evangelicals  at  the  humble  distance  of  a  century!  and  yet  they  are  leading  journals ! 
Jjet  us  be  grateful  for  the  general  acknowledgment,  that  the  evangelization  of  India 
is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  those  mysterious  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence ' 
which  have  brought  it  under  our  sway.    That  conviction,  once  settled  in  the  public 
mind,  will  not  be  unproductive  of  practical  results.     It  will  draw  forth  munificent 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  missions,  from  the  exhaustless  coffers  of  British  bene- 
volence; it  will  collect  bands  of  zealous  and  self-devoting  youths,  fired  with  the 
spirit  of  Carey,  and  Marshman,  and  Martin,  and  Duff,  who  will  carry  the  standard 
of  the  cross  over  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  Bengal,  and  Bombay,  and  Madras, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  territory ;  it  will  foster  a  spirit  of  prayer,  that  will  not  need 
to  be  evoked  by  the  proclamation  of  National  Fasts.    Let  there  be  a  widespread 
belief  that  it  ought  to  be  done ;  and  if  the  Government  interposes  no  obstacles  by  its 
injudicious  intermeddling  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  we  are  not  afraid  that  there  is 
among  us  a  lack  of  Christian  principle  to  undertake  the  enterprize.     A  word  of 
warning,  however,  must  be  added.     There  are  many  good  men  among  lis,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  hear  a  proposal  to  evangelize  the  country,  think  immediately  of  endow- 
ments, and  cathedrals,  and  diocesan,  and  parochial  distribution.     As  some  of  them 
are  in  king's  houses,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  recommend  that  India  shall  be  sup- 
plied from  the  public  money,  with  an  adequate  staff  of  clergy  of  the  three  orders, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.   Thus  there  will  be  sought  to  be  established  a  Church  of 
England  Mission,  which,  being  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  supported  bv  the 'resources  of  the  British  exchequer,  will  lord  it  over  all  private 
adventurers.     Tne  second  error  will  be  worse  than  the  first.     The  great  want  of 
India  is  the  Gospel ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  din  of  arms  has  ceased,  we  must  make  a 
united  effort  to  supply  that  want.     But  if  the  British  Government,  or  the  East  India 
Company,  or  the  Governor-General,  take  any  part  officially  in  this  important  work, 
it  cannot  succeed.    It  must  be  left  to  the  churches  or  to  missionary  societies.     As 
Voluntaries,  we  olject  to  the  expenditure  of  public  mone^r  on  this  object ;  as  Chris- 
tians, we  object  still  more  decidedly.     Provided  the  inhabitants  of  India  are  brought 
to  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  the  Redeemer,  we  do  not  consider  it  a  vital  matter 
whether  thev  become  Episcopalians,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Independents,  or  Metho- 
dists.    But  believing  that  any  attempt  to  convert  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  will 
tend  only  to  turn  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  into  a  rebellion  of  the  Indians,  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  its  adoption. 

OPEN-AIR  PREACHING  IN  BELFAST. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  Belfast  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  open  air.  The  attack  has  come  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  in 
Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  set  themselves  to  oppose  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace  as  anti-Popish.  It  was  an  organised  attack  by  Ribbonmen,  instigated,  no 
doubt,  by  their  priests  ;  and  it  was  met  bv  an  organized  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Orangemen,  whose  ill-timed  display  on  the  12th  of  July,  seems  to  hare  been  tha 
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occasion  of  the  outbreak.  The  Rer.  Mr  Hanna,  ike  Presbyterian  minister,  in  wbose 
person  the  liberty  of  preaching  Iras  violated,  is  not  an  Orangeman,  nor  was  be 
propounding  Orange  principles,  nor  was  he  assailing  the  peculiar  df^mas  of  Popery. 
It  is  questionable  whether  he  ought  not  to  have  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  ms 
right,  after  he  knew  that  the  physical  force  of  hb  adversaries  would  be  met  by  the 
physical  force  of  his  friends :  for  surely  it  is  one  thing  to  endure  persecution  for 
conscience'  sake,  and  quite  another  to  be  accessory  to  the  repelling  of  force  by  force. 
Still  this  is  a  question  of  prudence,  and  not  of  right ;  and  'if  he  who,  being  on  the 
spot,  was  a  better  judge  of  what  the  juncture  required  than  we  who  are  looking  on 
from  this  safe  distance,  believed  that  the  cause  of  Christ  would  suffer  from  his 
silence,  it  was  his  duty  to  take  his  stand.  Let  our  opinion  of  his  prudence  be  what 
it  may,  we  must  all  be  agreed  that,  now  when  he  is  embroiled  in  this  quarrel,  he 
is  bound  to  fight  it  out.  He  ought  to  persevere,  along  with  all  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  Ireland,  till  the  right  of  Protestants  as  well  as  Papists  to  preach  in  the  open  air 
when  they  will,  is  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  challenge.  If  there  be  any 
symptoms  of  concession  by  the  powers  that  be  to  the  priesUparty,  the  Protestants 
of  Britain  should  let  their  voice  be  heard.  Otherwise,  we  shall  soon  be  expected  to 
ask  the  permission  of  Bishop  Gillies  or  his  colleagues,  before  we  venture  to  tell  a 
Roman  Catholic  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

THE  NEW  BURIAL  ACTS. 

We  have  seen  a  letter  on  this  subject  from  Mr  Carswell  Williams,  a  gentleman  who 
has  carefully  watched  the  operation  of  the  new  measures  in  their  bearing  on  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Dissenters.  Were  it  not  that  our  space  is  nearly  exhausted, 
we  should  have  been  happy  to  insert  this  letter  entire.  It  describes  the  ecclesiastical 
characteristics  of  the  measure — the  fifth  of  the  series  I  which  has  just  become  law ; 
with  the  triple  purpose  of  showing  what  has  been  already  effected  in  the  direction  of 
religious  equality — of  indicating  the  points  which  will  still  require  the  exercise  of 
vigilance — and  of  stimulating  to  continual  exertion,  until  there  has  been  obtained 
the  whole  of  what  English  Dissenters  are  entitled  to  demand.  The  following  is  the 
concluding  part  of  the  letter,  the  whole  of  which  may  find  its  way  into  the  religious 
newspapers,  although  we  have  not  yet  seen  it  there. 

'*  These  are  the  solid  results  of  five  years  of  quiet  and  unobtrusive  agitation,  and  thej, 
in  my  judgment,  mark  as  clearly  as  anything  which  has  occurred  in  modem  times,  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  principles  of  religious  equality^  Let  it  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  the  work  in  this  particular  direction  is  now  over.  In  places  where  Dissenters 
are  in  a  minority,  they  will  still  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  compel  Boards  to  adhere 
to  the  spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  letter,  of  the  law.  Some  mischief  has  already  been  done 
which  is  irremediable— as  in  the  division  of  ground,  the  erection  of  chapels,  and  such 
like.  There  are  also  scores  of  burial  boards  whose  published  scde  of  charges  are 
ramed  on  an  illegal  basis,  and  one  scandalously  unjust.  7%e6e  may,  with  the  sanc> 
tion  of  the  parish  vestry,  be  altered,  and,  as  the  approvid  of  the  Home  Secretary  will 
then  be  required,  the  protective  power  of  the  new  law  will  come  into  play.  More  im- 
portant still  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  yet  within  the  power  of  a  majority  in  a  parish  to  set 
aside  the  Burial  Acts  altogether,  by  resolving  to  provide  a  church-yard  under  the 
Church  Building  Acts.  Already  this  device  has  been  employed  in  some  parishes 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  object  of  the  Legislature  in  passing  the  new 
acts. 

**  There  is,  therefore,  more  legislative  action  yet  required,  and  I  am  sanguine  in  the 
expectation  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  such  action  will  be  of  a  broader,  more 
decisive,  and  more  thoroughly  satisfactory  character  than  anything  yet  witnessed.  We 
ought  to  know  nothing  of  any  difference  between  consecrated  and  nneonsecrated  earth. 
There  should  be  one  common  place  of  burial  for  all,  and  ministers  of  all  denomina- 
tions should  have  the  right  to  range  over  the  whole,  and  to  officiate  in^ny  part  of  it 
Such  a  change  as  this,  with  the  abolition  of  the  clerical  right  to  tax  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  to  make  a  market  of  vaults  and  monuments,  tombstones  and  tablets,  would 
clear  the  Church  of  England  from  what  is  growingly  felt  to  be  a  deep  disgrace,  and 
show  to  the  world  that  we  are  a  people  who,  while  exercising  the  right  to  difier  while 
we  live,  sink  our  differences  in  the  grave,  which  with  its  *  earth  to  earth-^dust  to  dost 
— ashes  to  ashes  V  ought  to  remind  us  only  of  our  common  humanity  and  our  common 
responsibility  to  our  common  Father." 
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AMERICAN  SLAVERY, 

Elihu  Burrett  has  originated  a  movement  for  emancipating  the  American  slaves, 
bj  granting  compensation  to  the  slave-holders.  The  plan  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm at  the  meeting  where  it  was  announced  by  the  philanthropic  prelector, 
How  it  will  be  received  by  the  slave-holders  and  by  the  country  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
roined.  A  nation  has  perhaps  no  right  to  vote  away,  without  some  compensation, 
a  property  which,  whatever  may  be  the  moral  validity  of  its  tenure,  was  acquired  in 
accordance  to  their  own  laws.  But  there  are  two  parties  in  this  case,  and  justice 
requires  that,  while  the  master  is  compensated  only  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
proved  loss,  and  not  according  to  the  extent  of  his  rapacity,  the  servant  shall  also 
be  compensated.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  master  will  lose,  let  him  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  the  legislature  think  fit  to  establish  t  since  it  is  ^certain  that 
every  slave  has  sustained  irreparable  injury,  let  the  legislature  see  that  his  newly 
acquired  rights  shall  be  to  him  a  source  of  clear  gain. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  IN  BERLIN. 

There  are  a  few  things  which  strike  one  somwhat  unfavourably,  in  reading 
tlie  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Conference.  It  has  too  exclu- 
sively a  German  aspect.  It  would  be  extravagant  to  demand,  that  Germans 
should  not  be  the  majority  in  a  meeting  held  on  the  German  soil,  and  that 
they  should  not  5peak  German ;  yet  the  foreign  brethren  seem  to  have  held 
too  subordinate  a  place.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  an  extension  of  the  former 
remark,  to  add,  tliat  there  was  too  much  reading  and  too  little  action.  The 
Germans  are  so  indefatigable  readers  and  writers,  that,  without  a  bundle  of 
papers  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  the  days  of  the  Conference  would  have  been 
dragged  out  in  intolerable  weariness.  Then  there  were  some  laudations  of 
Germany,  as  superior  to  all  the  world,  and  some  expressions  of  desire  for 
the  closer  approximation  of  English  to  German  theology,  in  which  we  must 
not  be  understood  as  concurring.  Notwithstanding  these,  and  all  other 
drawbacks,  it  has  been  a  successful  meeting  of  the  Alliance — perhaps  as 
successful  as  any  which  has  been  held  since  the  original  gathering  in  1846. 
It  was  held  in  Berlin,  as  we  understand,  both  to  give  the  King  of  Prussia 
an  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  his  personal  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
evangelical  religion,  and  to  render  assistance  to  the  party  who  are  main- 
taining the  interests  of  vital  godliness  in  Germany,  against  the  assaults  of 
Rationalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  High  Churchism  on  the  other.  If  it 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  brethren,  who,  by  speech  and  writing,  are  there 
displaying  a  banner  because  of  the  truth,  we  shall  freely  forgive  its  German 
aspect ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  will  contribute 
powerfully  to  that  effect.  The  champions  of  the  truth,  having  seen  their 
friends  from  other  lands,  will  thank  God  and  take  courage;  their  enemies 
will  be  dismayed  by  the  sight  of  the  numerous,  and  well-trained,  and 
resolute  phalanx  that  must  be  overcome  ere  the  victory  is  theirs ;  the  Ger- 
man people  will  learn  that  the  religion  whose  ascendancy  Krummacher  and 
his  fellow-labourers  seek  to  establish,  is  no  other  than  the  religion  of  evan- 
gelical Christendom.  There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  precise  depth  of 
the  impression  produced  on  the  national  mind  by  such  a  demonstration.  It 
may  turn  out  to  be  far  deeper  than  the  most  sanguine  now  dare  to  antici- 
pate, and  1857  may  commence  a  new  era  in  the  religious  history  of  Ger- 
many. Besides  the  strictly  German  results  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  it  may 
exert  a  Continental  influence ;  and,  indeed,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  has 
found  its  sphere  of  active  usefulness  fully  as  much  on  the  Continent  as  in 
Great  Britain.     We  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  it  has  done  as  much  to 
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promote  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in  Europe,  as  any  other  existing 
organization.  The  transference  of  its  place  of  meeting  from  London  and 
Glasgow  to  Paris  and  .Berlin,  brings  it  more  conspicuously  into  the  Tiew  of 
all  nations,  so  that  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  may  be  encouraged,  and 
its  enemies  may  be  deterred.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  may  find  its  way 
into  the  palace  of  our  imperial  ally,  wise  in  his  generation  ;  and  of  Francis 
Joseph,  with  his  concordat ;  and  of  the  Czar,  who  may  find  time  to  read 
the  peti^tion  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Bible  in  his  dominions ;  and  of  Xing 
Bomba,  and  of  some  of  his  brother  tyrants  of  the  lower  orders.  There  is  a 
force  in  the  speech  and  action  of  men  strong  in  the  reputation  and  possession 
^f  moral  and  religious  principle,  which  is  not  unfelt  by  the  mightiest  poten- 
tates  who  occupy  the  thrones  of  the  world.  They  stand  in  awe  of  the 
.  opinion,  deliberately  formed  and  firmly  expressed,  of  the  leaders  of  the 
religious  world  in  all  its  sections  and  denominations.  The  Roman  Catholics 
on  the  Continent,  too,  may  see  in  thb  meeting  a  practical  refutation  of  their 
^*  daily  taunts  about  the  absence  of  unity  among  Protestants.  Here  is  a 
^  doctrinal  basis  on  which  the  members  of  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  in 
Christendom  can  have  communion  and  co-operation.  Our  differences  are 
circumstantial ;  our  agreem^t  is  vital  and  essentiaL  You  are  in  form  one, 
in  reality  many ;  we  are  in  form  many,  in  reality  one.  And  whether  is  it 
those  who  are  one  in  form,  or  those  who  are  one  in  spirit,  who  have  the 
true  unity?  The  perverts  who  leave  us  to  join  you  are  hunting  the  one  in 
the  many  in  a  different  sense  than  the  ancient  sage  intended ;  and  if  we 
may,  without  ofience,  carry  out  the  metaphor,  it  is  a  wild-goose  chase.  We 
roust  not  omit  to  notice  the  excellent  paper  of  Mr  Cairns  of  Berwick,  which 
has  won  the  admiration  of  all  parties — ^so  lucid,  so  vigorous,  so  comprehen- 
sive, and  so  honest.  There  are  two  points  on  which  we  are  specially  glad 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  speak  out.  One  is,  the  ignorance  of  the 
theological  literature  of  England  among  German  divines.  Some  of  us  are 
always  reminding  our  countrymen,  that  we  have  a  theological  literature  of 
our  own,  which,  if  it  be  different  from  that  of  Germany,  is  not  in  all  respects 
inferior ;  and  that,  although  they  do  not  know  German,  tbey  may  reallj 
know  something  that  is  worth  the  knowing.  When  such  a  man  as  Mr 
Cairns,  who  is  known  to  know  both  literatures,  publicly  expresses  this 
opinion,  we  hope  it  will  be  pondered  both  in  Germany  and  at  home.  There 
must  be  an  end  of  this  deference  to  Germans  because  they  are  Germans. 
The. other  is  the  race  for  riches  in  this  country.  There  is  a  spirit  of  world- 
liness  creeping  into  all  our  Churches,  which  has  done  much  damage  already, 
and  which,  if  it  be  not  checked,  will  soon  render  these  Churches  powerless 
for  good.  The  pride  of  life  is  removing  the  ancient  landmarks  between  the 
world  and  the  Church.  The  union  of  Church  and  World  is  not  less  perilous 
than  the  union  between  Church  and  State. 
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THE  MODEL  OF  PRAYER. 
<>  Matthew  vi.  9-13. 

Forms  of  prayer  are  not  absolutely,  and  in  all  cases,  wrong.  They  may  be 
useful  to  the  weak  and  the  timid ;  they  may  be  useful  to  all  men  in  peculiar 
times  and  circumstances.  From  the  history  of  the  Church,  we  learn  that 
forms  of  prayer  have  been  very  common  among  professing  Christians. 
These  forms'  were  introduced  soon  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles ;  and,  in 
several  branches  of  the  Church,  they  have  been  used  with  the  greatest* 
regularity.  We  do  not  think  it  right  to  prove  any  doctrine,  or  any  practice, 
as  binding  on  Christians,  simply  from  the  uninspired  history  of  the  Church  ; 
yet  we  think  there  is  something  in  the  fact  we  have  named  to  keep  us  from 
condemning  the  use  of  written  prayers,  or  the  use  of  Bible  prayers,  with  a 
rude  and  hasty  condemnation. 

Judging  from  all  that  the-Bible  teaches  upon  the  subject,  we  feel  warranted 
to  affirm,  that  forms  are  not  much  needed  in  private  supplication,  and  that  forms 
should  be  sparingly  used  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  Church.  Unques- 
tionably it  is  better  to  read  our  prayers  from  a  book  than  never  to  pray  at 
all.  We  can  tell  of  nothing  more  suitable  for  a  child  to  do,  morning  and 
evening,  than  to  repeat  the  prayer  which  Jesus  taught  His  disciples.  If  a 
man  is  not  able,  through  fear  or  ignorance,  or  any  such  cause,  to  conduct  the 
prayers  of  his  family  without  the  aid  of  a  book,  then,  by  all  means,  let  the 
book  be  employed.  Only  let  the  holy  work  be  done  without  formality,  and 
heartlessness,  and  hypocrisy  ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that ''  before  ye  call, 
the  Lord  will  answer ;  and  while  ye  are  yet  speaking,  the  Lord  will  hear." 
But  still,  it  is  obviously  the  more  excellent  way  to  pray  according  to  our 
present  wants,  and  according  to  our  heart's  profoundest  feelings.  As  soon 
as  possible  every  man  should  learn  the  holy  art  of  pleading,  in  his  own  words, 
at  the  bar  of  the  heavenly  Judge.  If  the  soul  cannot  speak  aright  with 
human  words,  it  may  still  pray  with  breathings  or  groanings  which  cannot 
be  uttered. 

It  is.  not  certain  that  there  is  any  form  of  prayer  prescribed  in  the  Bible. 
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Among  the  most  scholarly  divines,  it  is  yet  unsettled  whether  the  words  con- 
tained in  Matt.  vi.  9-13  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  form,  or  as  a  model  for  our 
supplications.  As  a  form,  it  would  be  the  best  in  the  world.  As  a  model, 
it  is  altogether  perfect.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  Lord's  prayer 
may  be  taken  as  a  model ;  and  in  this  sense  we  now  propose  to  hold  it  up 
as  the  pattern  for  human  imitation.  Our  object  is  not  so  much  to  bring  out 
the  substance  of  its  various  petitions,  as  to  bring  out  the  spirit  and  the  manner 
in  which  we  should  approach  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

In  the  opening  words  of  our  model  of  prayer,  we  are  clearly  taught  that 
men  should  pray  to  the  Great  God  as  children  ask  favours  of  their  father. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  impressive  of  all  the  lessons  taught  in 
the  Bible.  Our  world  is  not  an  orphan  in  the  midst  of  creation.  Our  souls 
have  not  been  left  fatherless  amidst  the  spirits  of  the  universe.  There  may 
be  much  in  the  character  and  the  history  of  our  souls  that  resembles  the 
condition  of  the  destitute.  Our  spirits  may  have  become  homeless ;  our 
hearts  may  have  been  emptied  of  all  that  is  pure,  and  sweet,  and  happy ;  our 
minds  may  have  been  left  to  wander,  in  cold,  and  hunger,  and  nakedness, 
among  the  wilds  of  iniquity  ;  but  the  cause  of  this  is  not  in  God.  We  have 
made  ourselves  orphans.  His  eye  is  looking  down  upon  us  with  the  greatest 
watchfulness;  His  heart  is  yearning  over  us  with  the  greatest  tenderness ;  His 
hand  is  working  for  us  with  the  greatest  constancy ;  His  Son  has  opened  for 
us  the  door  of  mercy  and  the  gate  of  righteousness ;  His  word  is  inviting  us 
to  enter  with  the  greatest  faithfulness ;  and  we  have  only  to  return  at  His 
command,  and  receive  the  warmest  welcome  to  His  presence  and  His  heart. 
God  never  ceases  to  regard  us  as  children,  and  feels  delighted  and  honoured 
when  we  come  back  from  our  sinful  orphanage,  and  call  Him,  ''Our  Father." 

This  method  of  drawing  near  to  God  can  hardly  be  misunderstood.  Yoo 
have  but  to  think  of  a  child  nestling  in  its  father's  bosom^  and  expecting  the 
supply  of  all  its  wants ;  you  have  but  to  think  of  a  prodigal  approaching  a 
mother's  home,  and  feeling  sure  that,  if  there  is  a  loving  heart  for  him  upon 
the  earth,  he  will  find  it  there ;  you  have  but  to  think  of  the  union  of  fkith 
and  love,  and  respect  and  hope,  with  which  any  one  will  ask  a  father's  good- 
ness and  a  father's  mercy ;  and  you  will  learn  the  spirit  and  the  manner  in 
which  men  should  ever  pray  to  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  There  should 
be  no  room  for  the  deadening  influence  of  doubt  and  fear ;  there  should  be  no 
room  for  the  icy  influence  of  cold  calculation  npon  the  matter ;  but,  with  the 
native  quickness  and  power  of  a  spiritual  instinct,  that  brings  heart  and  soul 
into  every  part  of  the  work,  we  should  hasten  to  express  our  supplication. 
Pray  like  honest  children,  and  God  will  answer  like  a  perfect  father. 

A  second  glance  at  our  Saviour's  model  prayer  shows  us  that  men  should 
approach  the  Great  God  as  subjects  pray  to  a  king.  As  far  as  possible,  it  is 
incumbent  on  every  suppliant  to  display  feelings  of  perfect  loyalty.  No  one 
can  fail  to  perceive  the  madness  and  the  danger  of  going  into  the  presence  of 
God  for  any  good,  while  we  possess  the  heart  and  the  oharacter  x>f  a  traitor. 
We  read  of  Adonijah,  the  brother  of  Solomon,  sending  him  a  petition  on  (me 
occasion,  containing  a  request  of  some  importance.  That  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  a  poweifnl  advocate,  in  the  person  of  the  king's  mother.  Bat 
Solomon  knew  the  character  of  Adonijah.  He  had  attempted  to  snatdi  the 
throne  and  the  crown,  while  David  their  father  was  laid  upon  his  dying  bed. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  that  Solomon  knew  of  in  his  kingdom. 
And  t^e  moment  the  king  heard  of  the  petition,  he  commanded  the  unworthy 
suppliant  to  be  put  to  death.  The  same  thing  would  doubtless  occor,  m 
every  land,  beneath  the  government  of  wise  and  upright  monardis.    Let 
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any  man  who  has  been  gailt  j,  like  Barabbas,  of  murder  and  sedition,  appear 
in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign  ;  let  that  man  be  known  to  retain  his  evil 
character ;  let  him  ask  for  any  favour,  except  the  favour  of  complete  for- 
giveness ;  and  he  is  most  likely  to  be  sent  away  empty.  No  earthly  king 
would  ever  think  of  supplying  his  subjects  with  good  things  which  they  were 
certain  to  use  for  the  subversion  of  his  kingdom.  And  have  men  any  reason 
to  expect  that  it  will  be  otherwise  with  the  King  of  kings  t  In  the  outgoings 
of  His  great  mercy,  He  may  give  us  much  that  we  do  not  deserve,  and  much 
that  we  are  wasting  in  the  basest  of  pursuits.  But  when  we  go  to  His  throne 
of  grace  to  ask  for  any  blessings  we  should  certainly  do  so  in  a  spirit  of 
honest  and  earnest  loyalty.  In  a  special  manner,  we  should  strive  in  all  our 
prayers  to  honour  the  Divine  sovereignty.  It  is  not  our  will,  but  God's  will, 
that  is  to  be  done.  It  is  not  our  time,  but  God's  time,  that  is  to  be  con- 
sulted. The  very  essence  of  prayer  is  a  spirit  of  submission.  The  inner 
life,  and  the  outward  beauty  of  our  supplications,  consist  in  a  readiness  to 
wait  for  the  will,  and  the  time,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Almighty.  And  never 
should  we  ask  a  single  favour  at  the  throne,  however  earnestly  and  persever- 
ingly,  without  leaving  it  with  the  Great  King  to  do  as  seemeth  good  in  His 
si^t.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  show  a  due  respect  for  His 
authority — the  only  way  in  which  we  can  expect  our  prayers  to  be  answered 
with  profit  and  satisfaction.  And,  praying  thus,  men  are  in  one  of  the  best 
frames  to  receive  God's  coming  kingdom  into  their  hearts — to  promote  the 
advance  of  that  kingdom  in  the  world — ^and  to  learn  the  doing  of  God's  will 
upon  the  earth,,  as  it  is  done  in  the  heavens. 

A  third  glance  at  the  Saviour'is  model  will  teach  uS;  tl^at  men  should  pray 
to  the  Great  God  as  creatures  pray  to  their  Creator.  Assuredly  we  depend 
upon  God  for  the  being  we  possess.  No  creature  is  the  author  of  our  life. 
There  is  something  in  the  making  of  a  living  man  that  far  exceeds  the 
skill  and  the  power  of  all  the  creatures.  On  every  side  we  may  see  striking 
displays  of  human  talent  and  human  ingenuity.  In  catching  the  likeness 
of  man  from  a  stroke  of  the  sunbeam ;  in  painting  the  likeness  of  man  upon 
the  canvass^;  in  cutting  the  likeness  of  man  upon  the  granite  or  the  marble ; 
in  making  the  very  metals  display  the  image  of  humanity,  you  may  often 
behold  a  wondrous  display  of  human  workmanship.  We  know  that  the 
angels  far  excel  mankind  m  wisdom  and  in  strength,  and  we  can  easily 
believe  that  they  possess  the  power^  in  a  very  high  degree,,  of  imitating  the 
form  and  the  beauty  of  God's  living  creatures.  But  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  all  the  power  of  angels,  combined  with  all  the  power  of  men, 
could  ever  produce  the  life  tha^  dwells  in  the  human  body,  or  the  life  of 
an  immortal  soul.  That  life  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  Giver  of  that  life 
must  be  its  Preserver.  And  whatever  may  be  needed  to  sustain  and 
nourish,  and  invigorate  and  comfort,,  during  our  present  existence,  must 
receive  its  virtue  from  the  might  and  the  kindness  of  Jehovah.  In  this 
case,  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  every  one  of 
us  should  go  to  Him  every  day  for  power  to  sustain  our  life,  for  bread  to 
feed  our  hunger,  for  water  to  quench  our  thirst,  for  clothing  to  cover  our 
nakedness ;  an^  in  our  daily  errand  to  Jehovah's  throne,  we  should  feel 
that  our  very  creaturehood  gives  us  a  warrant  to  plead  impassionedly  for 
every  good  that  we  require  at  the  hand  of  our  Creator.  And  prayer  to 
God  as  our  Creator  should  include  the  welfare  of  all  that  He  has  given  by 
His  deed  of  creation.  We  must  never  think  of  seeking  life,  and  bread*  and 
water)  and  clothing  for  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  forget  to  seek  spiritual 
life,  and  vigour,  and  beauty,  and  dignity  for  the  soul.    We  should  never 
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think  of -seeking  a  cure  for  tbe  suffisring  body,  or  strength  for  the  weakened 
arm,  or  help  for  the  drooping  head,  or  courage  for  the  fainting  hearty  with- 
out seeking  higher  and  nobler  blessings  for  the  immortal  spirit.  We  are 
not  praying  like  creatures  to  their  Creator,  unless  we  ask  all  that  our 
nature  requires.    Our  daily  bread  must  include  bread  for  the  soul. 

A  fourth  glance  at  the  Saviour's  model  of  supplication  will  teach  us  that 
we^  should  .come  nigh  to  the  Great  God  as  criminals  praying  to  a  judge. 
We  have  in  view  at  present  the  criminal  who  is  ready  to  confess  his  crime, 
and  cry  at  once  for  mercy.  If  ever  a  man  is  disposed  to  pray  with  all  his 
heart,  it  will  fiurely  be  when  he  sees  before  his  mind  the  horrors  of  a  convict 
ship  and  a  convict  settlement ;  or  when  he  Anticipates  the  horrors  of  a 
public  execution.  Even  wlien  a  man  is  pleading  to  prove  that  he  is  inno- 
cent, he  will  display  a  large  amount  of  energy  and  earnestness^  If  there 
be  any  defect  in  the  evidence,  he  will  hold  it  up  in  all  its  weakness ;  if  there 
be  any  method  of  shawing  that  he  is  not  a  thief,  or  a  murderer — ^not  a 
criminal  according  to  the  indictment,  he  will  set  it  forth  with  all  the  force 
of  clear  and  impressive  ^eloquence.  But  thisxase  will  not  completely  illus- 
trate man'«  position  in  .the  sight  of  ^od.  We  have  to  think  of  a  pannel  at 
the  bar,  whose  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  plead  "not  guilty;"  we 
have  to  think  of  one  who  knows  that  he  has  no  means  of  fMToving  his  iuDo* 
cence,  no  hope  of  bewildering  his  Judge, — of  one  who  feels  that  his  condem- 
nation is  certain ;  and  in  the  cry  that  he  will  present  for  mercy,  we  hare 
a  picture  of  the  manner  «f  human  supplications.  Among  the  vainest  of  our 
Tain  thoughts,  we  cannot  venture  to  plead  our  innocence  at  the  bar  of 
Jehovah.  Our  true  position  there  is  that  of  a  criminal  confessing  his  crimes, 
and  feeling  himself  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  The  Judge  has  the 
full  right  and  the  full  power  to  destroy.  On  the  question  of  our  sinfulness, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  which  we  can  get  the  benefit,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
that  can  be  accepted.  Our  crime  deserves  the  curse.  But  meanwhile  the 
sentence  is  delayed,  and  we  hav-e  the  opportunity  of  crying  for  mercy.  It 
is  a  ^orious  lesson  of  Isaiah,  when  he  teaches  that  the  Lord  will  save, 
because  He  is  our  Judge,  and  our  Lawgiver,  and  our  King.  He  is  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive.  And  although  our  sins  be  countless  as  our  flying 
thoughts,  and  heavy  as  the  crushing  millstone,  we  are  folly  encouraged  to 
approach  our  great  J'udge  and  knplore  Him  for  pardon. 

A  fifth  glance  at  the  Lord's  prayer  will  teach  us  that  w^e  should  approach 
the  Great  God  as  sinners  praying  to  a  Saviour.  If  we  cry  aright  for  mercy 
at  the  Divine  throne,  we  have  the  Divine  promise  to  assure  us  that  mercy 
will  be  obtained.  X)ur  Father,  and  King,  and  Creator,  and  Judge,  rejoices 
most  of  all  in  the  character  of  Saviour.  And  wherever  He  begins  the  saviug 
work  in  any  soul,  He  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  that  work  has  b^n  com- 
pleted. At  every  point  of  this  work  there  are  many  evils  which  men  should 
strenuously  avoid.  T^w^BfiyftlT  knew  an  enemy  submit  to  be  vanquished, 
and  give  up  a  precious  possession,  without  a  struggle.  The  weakest  of  men 
will  not  yield  to  a  foe  without  a  murmur  of  defiance.  The  weakest  of 
nations  will  sell  their  rights  and  their  property  as  dearly  as  possible.  All 
this  is  emphatically  true  of  the  wicked.  They  assail  with  every  kind  of 
trial,  and  abuse,  and  persecution,  the  men  who  are  disposed  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  godly.  If  a  'Child  is  disposed  to  stand  aloof  from  the  mischief  of  his 
playmates,  he  will  seldom  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  peace.  If  a  young  man 
is  disposed  to  break  away  from  tbe  follies  of  his  compfinions,  they  will  lay 
many  a  snare  for  his  entanglement*  If  a  man  is  disposed  to  rise  above 
the  enslaving  pqyfer  pf  the  world,  the  world  £eems  to  acquire  new  influence 
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and  new  fascinations.  And  certain  it  is  that  the  great  author  of  wickedness 
-will  resort  to  many  a  device  before  he  will  part  with  any  of  his  captives. 
There  is  no  position  that  we  can  occupy  in  which  we  are  entirely  free  from 
temptation  ;  but  whenever  we  set  our  faces  in  a  holy  and  heavenly  direction, 
we  are  sure  to  be  withstood  by  the  prince  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 
When  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  stood  before  the  Lord  to  pray,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Zechariah  that  Satan  stood  at  Joshua's  right  hand  to  resist. 
And  never  do  we  set  our  hearts  upon  anything  that  is  good,  without  en- 
countering the  opposition  of  some  sinful  adversary.  Kee[Mng  these  things 
before  the  mind,  no  man  can  fail  to  see  and  feel  the  need  of  constant  reliance 
upon  the  Saviour.  He  who  saves  us  from  the  curse,  i&  alone  able,  and  is 
heartily  able,  to  save  us  from  the  power  of  all  iniquity.  Ko  temptation  that 
comes  from  without,  no  evil  that  works  within  the  soul,  is  too  deep  or  cun- 
ning or  mighty  for  Christ  to  reach  and  remove.  How  quickly  and  earnestly 
the  prayer  of  Peter  was  utteredr  when  he  felt  himself  sinking  upon  the  Sea 
of  Galilee !  When  the  waves  of  temptation  are  dashing  against  us  from 
every  side ;  when  the  ocean  of  evil  is  threatening  to  overwhelm,  let  us 
imitate  the  cry  of  Peter  ta  his  ready  Saviour  ;  '^  Lord  save  me,  1  perish." 
^'  Lead  us  not  into*  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  eviL" 

And  a  hasty  glance  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Saviour's  prayer,  will  con- 
vince us  that  we  should  approach  the  Great  God  as  the  blessed  pray  to  their 
Benefactor.  All  men  are  among  the  blessed ;  but  all  men  do  not  feel  their 
benefits  and  trace  them  up  to  the  great  Bestower.  It  accords  with  the 
highest  dictates  of  reason  and  of  Christian  duty,  that  every  gift  which  comes 
from  the  hand  of  God  should  be  received  wi^th  thanksgiving  and  praise. 
There  is  no  prayer  of  any  length,  recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  is  not  inter^ 
mingled,  and  beiiutified,  and  finished  with  some  kind  of  doxol(^y.  Suppli- 
cation is  always  defective  without  thanksgiving.  There  is  so  much  for 
which  to  praise  the  Lord  in  our  commonest  mercies,  and  our  simplest  enjoy- 
ments ;  there  is  so  much  of  grace  and  love  in  the  fact  of  His  willingness 
to  hear  and  answer  our  petitions,  that  our  hearts  should  be  filled  with 
melody  at  the  very  time  they  are  panting  for  mercy.  If  we  rise  from  the 
blessed  on  earth  to  the  blessed  in  heaven,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
most  of  their  prayers  are  expressed  in  praise.  T4iey  show  their  gratitude 
for  every  blessing  by  »nging  the  honours  of  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne. 
And  ever  as  the  s<Mig  is  sung,  the  heart  is  enlarged  with  greater  and  purer 
blessedness.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  also,  that  all  the  prayers  of  those 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  God  should  begin  and  end  with  faith.  The  heart 
is  really  speaking  the  language  of  experience,  and  confidence,  and  hope, 
when  it  cries  out ''  Amen."  So  may  it  be ;  so  shall  it  be,  as  God  is  true 
to  every  word  and  every  promise  of  His  book. 

And  now,  to  sum  up  the  leading  thoughts  of  this  article  in  one  brief 
sentence.  "  After  this  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye :"  as-  children  pray  to 
their  Father ;  as  subjects  pray  to  their  King ;  as  creatures  pray  to  their 
Creator  ;  as  criminab  pray  to  their  Judge  ;  as  sinners  pray  to  their  Saviour  ; 
and  as  the  blessed  pray  to  their  Benefactor. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  ANGLO-SAXOK  CHURCH. 

FBOM  DUNSTAN  TO  THE  COXQUEST  <928-1066). 

Monasteries  had  been  introduced  into  England  at  an  early  period,  and, 
when  properly  conducted,  had  served  an  important '  end  as  seminaries  of 
learning;  bat  as  their  basis  was  radically  vicious,  they  soon  degenerated, 
and  their  inmates  became  avaricious,  ignorant,  and  immoral.  Their  refor- 
mation had  more  than  once  formed  the  subject  of  serious  deliberation  in  the 
Church  councils;  but  it  was  not  till  the  energy  and  mind  of  Dunstan  had 
been  enlisted  by  the  Benedictines,  that  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  im- 
prove them.  Up  to  this  time,  celibacj  had  not  been  insisted  on  among  the 
clergy,  and  many  of  them  had  married.  But  to  ooe  who  had  tboroughlj 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  it  could  not  but  appear  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  Ohurch,  to  oust  the  secular  clergy,  and  supply  their 
places  with  those  who  were  sworn  to  a  life  of  asceticism.  Hence  began  a 
struggle  which  not  only  ruined  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  but  weakened  the 
nation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Danish  and  Norman  supremacy. 

Dunstan  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  deeply  impressed  his  mind  on  the 
Church.  His  life  embodied  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  we  have 
only  to  examine  it,  to  discover  the  main  features  of  what  passed  current  for 
the  true  life  and  doctrine  of  Christianity.  He  was  born  at  Glastonbury  in 
925.  This  place  was  famous  in  ecclesiastical  history.  One  of  the  first 
churches  in  Britain  had  been  built  here;  and  the  present  structure  was 
hallowed  by  the  body  of 'St  Patrick,  which  was  supposed  to  be  buried  within 
its  walls.  Such  associations  no  doubt  had  some  in^ence  in  giving  a  definite 
direction  to  the  mind  of  Dunstan  ;  and  they  were  aided  by  ^  dream  which 
he  had,  and  an  extraordinary  incident  which  occurred  during  the  frenzy  of  a 
fever.  In  a  superstitious  age,-  the  veriest  trifies  are  often  {u-egnont  with  the 
most  important  results. 

As  Glastonbury  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  the  prosecution  of  learn- 
ing, Dunstan's  parents,  discovering  the  talent  of  their  son,  set  him  to  study. 
He  soon  made  great  progress,  and  began  to  show  more  than  ordinary  vigour 
of  mind.  But  his  attention  was  not  confined  to  learning ;  lie  attained  great 
proficiency  in  music,  painting,  and  engraving,  insomuch  so,  that  many  began 
to  suspect  that  he  was  a  magician,  in  league  with-Satan^  and  therefore  neither 
to  be  trusted  nor  tolerated !  When  he  had  attained  the  proper  age,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  court  of  Athelstan  by  Atbselm  of  Canterbury,  and  his 
knowledge  and  i^kill  greatly  delighted  the  king ;  but  the  envious  raised  the 
cry  of  magician,  and  Dunstan  had  to  pay  the'X)enalty  of  superior  knowledge 
by  submitting  to  banishment  from  the  court,  and  bodily  chastisement  from 
those  who  had  slandered  him.  He  returned  to  Glastonbury ;  but  had  not 
yet  felt  disposed  to  put  on  the  monastic  habit.  His  sympathies  were  with 
active  life.  His  feelings  were  pure  and  tender ;  he  loved  society,  and  pre- 
ferred the  bosom  of  a  family  to  the  retreat  of  a  cloister.  He  knew  that  the 
highest  virtue  was  not  only  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  our  social 
relations,  but  was  best  developed  in  the  struggle  with  the  world,  for  he 
avowed  this  to  Bishop  Elphege(;  and  he  did  not  look  on  married  life  as 
inimical  to  holiness.  He  loved  deeply  and  sincerely,  and  did  not  think,  with 
his  biographers,  that  his  passion  was  kindled  by  the  devil.  But  he  fell  sick, 
and  a  change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dreams.  During  his 
delirium,  the  disease  obliterated  his  former  convictions,  and  the  heart  was 
no  longer  stirred  by  its  old  affection.     He  arose  with  the  resolution  to  dedi- 
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cate  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  God;  and  from  that  day  he  adopted  the 
monkish  life,  and  did  his  best  to  freeze  a  heart  which  God  had  warmed  for 
the  world  and  the  Church. 

The  gay  courtier  now  seized  a  pick  and  mattock,  and  dug  for  himself  a 
cell  about  five  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide ;  and  here  he  remained  night  and 
day,  studying,  fasting,  and  praying,  and  varying  the  severer  exercises  with 
his  mechanical  pursuits.  His  austere  habits  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
people,  and  he  obtained  the  fame  of  extraordinary  sanctity.  No  saint  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  ever  wrought  more  miracles,  or  had  more  revelations 
from  heaven ;  at  least,  so  his  biographers  say.  We  have  hitherto  torn  off 
the  fictitious  garments  with  which  monkish  chroniclers  have  clothed  those 
Tvhose  lives  they  have  written ;  but  we  shall  leave  some  of  their  drapery 
around  the  immortal  Dunstan !  During  his  stay  in  his  cell,  we  are  told 
that  one  night  he  was  busy  forging  some  iron  trinkets,  when  Satan  appeared 
to  him  in  the  form'of  a  young  woman.  The  tempter  had  known  Dunstan 's 
i?7eakness!  But  our  saint  was  not  to  be  deceived.  Plucking  the  tongs 
glowing  hot  from  the  fire,  he  seized  his  unbidden  guest  by  the  nose,  and  held 
bim  till  the  morning,  notwithstanding  that  he  roared  and  bellowed  most 
iSercely  !  Fuller's  remarks  on  this  story  are  a  rare  specimen  of  his  wonder- 
ful wit  and  wisdom :  '^  I  have  better  employment,"  he  says,  ''  than  to  spend 
precious  time  in  confuting  such  follies;  but  give  me  leave  to  admire  at  these 
new  arms  against  Satan.  ^Take  Uie  shield  of  faith,'  saith  the  apostle, 
*  wherewith  ye  may  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.'  Dunstan 
found  a  new  way  to  himself,  with  fiery  tongs  to  do  the  deed.  But  let  us  a 
little  examine  this  miracle.  The  devil  himself,  we  know,  is  a  spirit,  and 
so  impassible  of  material  fire.  Now,  if  it  were  a  real  body  he  assumed;  the 
snake  could  slip  off  his  skin  at  pleasure,  and  not  be  tied  to  it,  much  less  tor- 
mented with  it.  Besides,  did  Dunstan  willingly  or  unwillingly  let  the  devil 
go?  If  willingly,  mercy  to  so  malicious  an  enemy,  incapable  of  being 
amended,  was  cruelty  to  himself;  if  unwillingly,  was  it  Dunstan's  fire  or  his 
faith  that  failed  him,  that  he  could  hold  out  against  him  no  longer  1  But 
away  with  all  suspicions  and  queries!  None  need  to  doubt  of  the  truth 
thereof,  finding  it  in  a  sign  painted  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Temple  Bar  I  "* 

Dunstan's  fame  for  sanctity  soon  grew.  No  saint  had  arisen  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  like  unto  the  monk  of  Glastonbury.  All  ranks  were  struck 
with  his  marvellous  power,  his  severe  discipline,  and  the  familiar  intercourse 
which  they  fancied  he  maintained  with  heaven.  So  deep  was  the  impres- 
sion of  his  holiness,  that  a*  widowed  lady  of  royal  descent,  by  name  Ethel- 
fleda,  ^^  religiously  loved  him,"  left  her  mansion,  and  had  a  small  cell  built 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his^  that  she  might  enjoy  his  counsel  and  profit  by 
his  example.  At  her  death,  she  left  him  all  her  wealth,  which  was  con- 
siderable. True  to  his  principles,  Dunstan  devoted  it  to  the  building  of  an 
abbey  at  Glastonbury,  and  to  raising  monasteries  in  other  places,  which 
he  filled  with  monks.  But  he  was  drawn  again  from  his  monkish  life  to 
court.  Edmund  recalled  him,  and  appointed  him  his  chaplain.  Afterwards 
he  gave  him  the  abbacy  of  Glastonbury ;  and  so  great  was  his  confidence  in 
Dunstan's  integrity,  and  so  high  his  estimate  of  his  sanctity,  that  he  entrusted 
him  with  the  royal  treasures.  Advanced  to  a  position  of  infiuence,  Dunstan 
introduced  the  Benedictine  rule  into  his  abbey,  and  laboured  energetically  to 
extend  it  throughout  all  the  monasteries  in  the  country.  When  Edred 
ascended  the  throne  (946),  he  gave  Dunstan  permission  to  expend  the  greater 

*  Church  History  of  Britain,  b.  ii.,  cent,  x,  ^ 
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part  of  the  royal  treasares  in  religious  foundatioos  ;  so  that  new  monasteries 
were  rapidly  built,  and  crowded  with  followers  of  Benedict. 

But  the  course  of  honour,  like  that  of  love,  does  not  always  run  smoothly. 
Dunstan  lost  favour  under  Edwin.  He  had  intruded  into  the  king's  private 
chamber,  from  the  stern  necessity  of  duty,  as  he  imagined,  and  insulted  the 
young  monarch.  Edwin  was  enraged  ;  and,  despising  the  sanctity  of  the 
monk,  demanded  the  treasures  which  had  been  committed  to  him,  and  then 
expelled  him  the  kingdom,  and  placed  the  newly  founded  Benedictine  mon- 
asteries under  sequestration.  There  was  great  mourning  at  Dunstan's  de- 
parture ;  the  monks  wept  bitterly;  but  his  biographers  say  that  his  fall  was 
the  occasion  of  great  merriment  to  Satan,  whose  peals  of  laughter,  it  is 
alleged,  were  distinctly  heard  as  Dunstan  left  the  palace.  But  Dunstan 
tried  to  do  good  service  to  Edwin.  When  the  king  died,  the  devils  were 
about  to  carry  off  his  soul  in  triumph,  but  were  hindered  by  the  prayers  of 
Dunstan,  who  obtained  a  release  for  his  persecutor. 

In  the  succeeding  reign,  Dunstan's  star  was  again  in  the  ascendant. 
Edgar  became  king,  and  under  him  the  policy  of  Dunstan  was  vigorously 
carried  out.  The  monk  became  his  guiding  spirit;  and  at  his  instance,  forty 
new  convents  were  founded,  and  the  secular  clergy  expelled  and  monks  pat 
in  their  place.  Oswald,  a  Benedictine,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Wor- 
cester, and  Ethelwold,  a  man  of  the  same  spirit,  had  the  see  of  Winchester 
conferred  on  him,  while  Dunstan  obtained  Canterbury.  These  seconded 
Dunstan's  efforts  most  vigorously ;  their  whole  energy  was  directed  to  the 
extension  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  Edgar  has  been  praised  by  monkish 
chroniclers ;  but  he  does  not  deserve  the  encomiums  which  they  heap  upon 
him.  He  was  a  dissolute  prince ;  and  whatever  benefits  he  may  have  con- 
ferred on  the  monks,  certainly  he  conferred  none  by  his  example  on  morality. 
It  is  to  Dunstan's  credit  that  he  imposed  a  seven  years'  penance  on  the 
licentious  monarch.  Whatever  the  faults  of  Dunstan  were,  he  could  not  be 
charged  with  moral  cowardice.  He  rebuked  the  king,  and  manfully  resisted 
even  the  pope  when  he  thought  duty  required  it. 

The  struggle  which  Dunstan  had  begun,  was  not  to  be  easily  brought  to  a 
successful  termination.  The  secular  clergy  resisted  their  expulsion,  and 
pleaded  their  rights.  In  Mercia  they  were  supported  by  the  Ealdorman 
^Iphere,  who  ejected  the  monks ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  the  Ealdormen 
in  East  Anglia  and  Essex.  The  contest  was  now  keenly  maintained. 
*'  The  party  of  the  secular  clergy,"  says  Lappenberg,  "  strove  to  profit  by 
the  advantage  they  had  acquired  to  the  very  utmost.  It  bears  witness  to 
the  connection  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  at  that  time  with  the  Scottish, 
and  to  its  constant  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Home,  that  the  expelled 
clergy  had  fled  to  Scotland,  and  now  brought  back  with  them  from  that 
country  the  excellent  Bishop  Beornhelm,  a  man  unequalled  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  understanding  and  eloquence,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  them 
by  his  talents  against  Dunstan,  in  the.  Synods  which  then  were  so  frequently 
holden."*  The  clamour  of  the  secular  clergy  now  became  so  great,  that 
Dunstan  was  forced  to  summon  a  Council  to  decide  upon  their  claims.  The 
Council  was  held  at  Calne,  in  977.  The  nobles  and  clergy  were  assembled 
in  an  upper  room.  The  contending  parties  stated  and  urged  their  respectire 
claims.  Dunstan  watched  the  progress  of  the  debate,  and  rose,  when  ke 
found  he  was  reproached,  to  vindicate  himself,  and  give  the  weight  of  his 
energetic  eloquence  to  the  cause  of  the  monks,  concluding  with  these  words : 

*  Lappenherg's  England  under  the  Anglo-Sa^on  Kings,  vol.  ii.,  p.  146. 
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^'  I  confess  that  I  am  unwilling  to  be  overcome.     I  commit  the  cause  of  the 

Church  to  the  decision  of  Christ."     No  sooner  were  they  uttered,  than  the 

floor  gave  way,  and  all  except  Dunstan  were  precipitated  into  the  room 

below.     Some  were  killed,  and  others  seriously  maimed  and  wounded. 

Lingard  attributes  Dunstan's  safety  to  his  good  fortune;  but  more  impartial 

liistorians  trace  it  to  his  duplicity.     This  catastrophe,  we  fear,  was  not  an 

accident,  but  deliberately  planned  by  the  holy  Dunstan,  to  secure  a  triumph 

for  bis  party.     Whether  he  thought  he  was  thereby  doing  God  service,  or 

had  self  only  in  view,  we  leave  others  to  determine.   We  would  only  observe, 

that  the  suspicions  of  imposture  attaching  to  him  are  so  numerous,  that  it 

requires  more  than  ordinary  faith  to  believe  in  his  saintship.     The  incident 

at  Calne  was  improved  by  the  monks ;  and  the  seculars  were  everywhere 

ousted.     "  Little  can  be  said  in  excuse  of  the  priests,"  Fuller  quaintly 

observes,  '^  and  less  in  commendation  of  the  monks,  who,  though  they  swept 

clean  at  the  first  as  riew  besoms,  yet  afterwards  left  more  dust  behind  them, 

of  their  own  bringing  in,  than  their  predecessors  had  done.     Thus  the  hive 

of  the  Church  was  in  no  whit  bettered  by  putting  out  drones^  and  placing 

wasps  in  their  room.     Yea,  whereas  formerly  coiTuptions  came  into  tho 

Church  by  the  wicket,  now  the  broad  gates  were  opened  for  their  entrance ; 

monkery  making  the  way  for  ignorance  and  superstition  to  overspread  the 

whole  world."*     This  disgraceful  struggle,  which  was  renewed  after  this, 

deprived  the  Church  of  almost  all  proper  vitality;  and  its  disastrous  influences 

were  increased  by  the  renewed  invasions  of  the  northern  pirates,  and  the 

government  of  the  w^eak  and  vacillating  Ethelred. 

Dunstan  predicted  that  the  reign  of  this  unhappy  prince  would  be 
disastrous ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  prediction  fulfilied.  He  died  shortly 
after  Ethelred's  accession  to  the  throne.  In  Dunstan  the  monks  lost  an 
able  defender ;  but  whether  religion  suffered  by  his  death,  may  be  fairly 
questioned.  That  he  was  a  man  of  grea^  talent  and  energy  cannot  be 
doubted;  but  there  is  just  ground  for  suspecting  his  integrity.  He  was  bold, 
and  dared  to  beard  popes  and  kings;  but  he  was  also  unprincipled,  and  hesi- 
tated not  to  counterfeit  a  miracle  for  the  advancement  of  his  cause.  In  many 
points  he  resembled  Wilfrid.  They  were  both  devotedly  attached  to  the 
Church;  they  were  both  remarkable  for  talent  and  vigour;  but  in  those 
moral  qualities  which  determine  true  worth,  Wilfrid  was  the  better  man. 

The  sad  reign  of  Ethelred  was  relieved  by  Elfric,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Homilies,  who,  according  to  some,  should  rank  second  in 
history  to  Alfred  for  his  contributions  to  the  Church  and  civilization. 
Though  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  surprisingly  little  has  come  down 
to  us  of  his  private  history.  He  stoutly  opposed  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
Rome ;  and  some  of  her  supporters,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  suppress  such 
documents  as  threw  light  upon  his  life  and  teachings.  But  they  have  not 
been  wholly  successful.  Elfric,  it  appears,  was  a  pupil  in  the  school  of 
Bishop  Ethelwold,  from  whom  he  imbibed  his  Benedictine  prejudices.  From 
this  school  he  went  to  preside  over  the  Abbey  of  Cerne,  in  Dorsetshire.  His 
patrons  were  men  of  intelligence  and  heart ;  and,  at  their  request,  he  began 
that  series  of  labours  which  have  rendered  his  name  famous.  The  priests 
preached  regularly  on  Sabbath  to  the  people ;  but  as  learning  was  at  that 
time  at  a  low  ebb,  their  sermons  were  sadly  defective.  To  remedy  this, 
Elfric  composed  a  series  of  homilies,  or  rather,  he  freely  translated  from 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Bede,  Gregory,  and  others,  discourses  "  to  be  recited  in 

*  Church  History  of  Britain,  b.  ii.,  cent.  x. 
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the  church."  When  he  had  done  this,  he  sent  his  manuscripts  to  Sigeric 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  approval,  who  expressed  his  high  grati- 
fication with  his  labours,  and  authorized  the  circulation  of  his  homilies. 
Shortly  afterwards  another  series  was  undertaken,  submitted  in  like  manner 
to  Sigeric,  and  approved*  In  these,  therefore,  we  have  a  body  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  divinity,  and  are  able  to  gather  wherein  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
differed  on  doctrines  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  From  these  homilies,  it 
appears  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the  papal 
supremacy.  Elfric,  in  his  exposition  of  Matthew  xvi.  18,  says  that  Peter 
was  called  rochen,  for  the  strength  of  his  faith  and  the  firmness  of  his  con- 
fession, and  because  he  had  joined  himself  to  Christ,  who  is  called  a  Bock; 
that  the  rock  on  which  the  Lord  said  He  would  build  His  Church  was  not 
Peter,  but  the  faith  which  he  confessed ;  and  that  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing  was  declarative  and  not  judicial.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Church  also 
repudiated  the  monstrous  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  John  Scotus  Erigena 
had  employed  his  powerful  pen  to  demolish  this  most  pernicious  error,  but 
he  cannot  be  held  as  representing  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  It  is  different 
with  Elfric ;  his  homilies  were  approved  by  the  archbishopric ;  and  may, 
therefore,  be  accepted  as  his  Church's  confession  of  faith.  Now,  on  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation,  his  teaching  is  clear.  '' Christ,"  says  he,  "is  said 
to  be  bread  by  signification,  and  a  lamb,  and  a  lion,  and  a  mountain.  He  is 
called  bread,  because  He  is  our  life  and  angels'  life ;  He  is  said  to  be  a  lamb 
for  His  innocency ;  a  lion  for  strength,  wherewith  He  overcame  the  strong 
devil.  But  Christ  is  not  so,  notwithstanding,  afler  true  nature — ^neither 
bread,  nor  a  lamb,  nor  a  lion.  The  holy  housel  (sacrament)  is  naturally 
corruptible  bread  and  corruptible  wine,  and  is  by  might  of  Ood's  word  truly 
Christ's  body  and  His  blood ;  not  so,  notwithstanding,  bodily,  but  ghostly." 
Of  the  propriety  of  all  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  suspicion.  Elfric,  on  the  contrary,  following  the 
examples  of  some  truly  sainted  bishops  in  his  Church,  urged  the  duty  and 
advantage  of  studying  the  word  of  God,  and  translated  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  into  Anglo-Saxon.  "  Whoever  would  be  one  with  God,"  he 
says,  "  must  often  pray,  and  often  read  the  Holy  Scriptures."  That 
Romanists  should  seek  to  suppress  the  writings  of  such  a  man,  need  not 
excite  our  wonder.  His  testimony  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  fiction, 
that  Rome  is  the  mother  of  all  churches. 

Elfric's  life  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  a  quiet  one.  It  was  not 
marked  by  this  reverses  and  stirring  incidents  which  distinguished  Dunstan's. 
The  only  reverse  which  he  suffered,  was  on  the  invasion  of  the  Danes. 
They  destroyed  his  abbey,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fiee«to  the  court  of 
Ethelred,  and  ultimately  to  retire  with  Queen  Emma  to  Normandy;  but  on 
Canute's  accession  to  the  throne  he  returned,  and  assisted  that  monarch,  it 
is  said,  by  his  peaceful  counsels,  to  restore  the  order,  and  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  kingdom.  Canute,  though  a  Dane,  instead  of  tyrannizing  over 
the  conquered  people,  endeavoured  by  a  mild  rule,  by  judicious  laws,  and  by 
conciliating  the  clergy,  to  win  the  affections  of  his  subjects ;  and  if  he  was 
influenced  by  Elfric,  the  Church  may  be  said  to  owe  more  to  the  homilist 
than  his  expositions  of  the  truth.  Heathen  rites,  which  had  come  in  with 
the  Danes,  were  prohibited,  churches  were  rebuilt,  the  monasteries  were 
endowed,  and  Danish  bishoprics  conferred  on  English  ecclesiastics.  At  the 
same  time,  much  to  the  detriment  of  religion,  he  instituted  anniversary  com- 
memorations of  Edward  and  Dunstan,  and  re-established  Peter's  pence. 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Harold  and  Hardicanute,  there  is  little  in  the 
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history  of  the  Church  worthy  of  notice;  and  indeed  there  is  little  of  impor- 
tance to  be  noted  till  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  if  we  except  some  changes 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  prince,  who  had  spent  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  youth  in  France,  returned  full  of  Romish  prejudices, 
and  sought  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  native  Church.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  conferred  the  vacant  sees  on  Norman  ecclesiastics,  and  slighted  the 
native  monai^eries,  by  richly  endowing  those  in  the  country  be  had  left. 
These  innovations  were  not  relished  by  the  people  ;  and  it  was  not  without 
dissatisfaction  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  prelaws  saw  Edward's  coquetry  with 
the  papal  chair ;  but  the  tide  had  set  in,  and  their  Church  was  being  slowly 
but  surely  submerged  under  papal  error  and  superstition.  On  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  at  this  time,  we  have  already  touched;  but  it  may  interest  our 
readers  to  have  the  heads  of  Fuller's  breviate  of  that  doctrine.  They  are  as 
follow  :  "  Scripture  generally  read — the  original  preferred — ^no  prayers  for 
the  dead,  in  the  modern  notion  of  papists — purgatory,  though  newly 
hatched,  not  yet  fledged — communion  under  both  kindk"  On  the  last 
Fuller  ebserves,  ''  The  Eucharist  was  then  administered  entire,  and  not 
maimed,  as  it  is  by  papists  at  this  day ;  serving  it  as  Hanun  the  Ammonite 
did  the  clothes  and  beards  of  David's  ambassadors,  cutting  it  off  at  the 
middle."  Aleph. 
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j(A  FRAGMENT.) 


[The  foUomng  paper,  from  fhe  pen  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Jameson  of  Methven,  was 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.  A  small  collection  of  his  "  Remains  "  has 
heen  published,  and  has  reached  a  third  edition.  These  "  Remains  "  consist  of  a 
number  of  letters  to  friends,  and  of  a  few  discourses.  The  Rev.  George  Oilfillan  says, 
that  the  letters,  "  in  pathos,  in  beauty,  and  in  originality,  are  inferior  to  none  in  the 
language."  The  sermon  on  **  True  Fame,"  he  says,  **  constitutes,  next  perhaps  to  a 
sermon  on  Elijah,  by  Dr  Fera>ier,'the  'beet  printed  discourse  by  any  one  minister  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church;"  and  the  discourses  on  the  conversion  of  Saul  "  con- 
tain much  striking  thought,  much  original  imagery,  and  much  manly  eloquence." 

Mr  Jameson  is  always  most  instructive  and  most  suggestive  i  and  no  attentive 
reader  can  fail  to  profit.  He  is  never  common-place  or  tedious.  The  Bible — the 
Bible  in  the  original — was  his  constant  study ;  and,  hence,  there  is  ever  a  freshness 
in  his  remarks  which  is  very  attractive.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  write  his  dis- 
courses in  full,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  manuscripts  is  fragmentary. 
Yet  they  are  valuable ;  and  the  following  is  given  as  a  specimen,  in  itself  not  with- 
out interest  and  instruction.  He  has  entitled  it  the  <*  Bogle-Bush  ;"  and  it  was 
suggested  by  a  passing  incident,  as  were  some  of  his  most  striking  sermons. 

The  one  on  "  True  Fame  "  was  preached  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  idea  of 
it  was  suggested,  by  seeing  a  man  felling  some  trees  near  tne  banks  of  the  Earn. 
A  remarkable  sermon  on  the  "  Lily  among  Thorns,"  was  also  preached  the  same 
day  on  which  the  idea  of  it  occurred,  when  seeing  a  solitary  lily  growing  on  a  heap 
of  rubbish.  And  on  another  occasion,  on  his  way  to  prea<^  in  Perth,  on  a  snowy 
day,  he  found  the  s^mon  in  the  words,  *'  White  as  the  snow  in  Salmon."] 

I  HAD  travelled  all  the  day  in  a  wild  country,  and  on  a  very  lon-ely  road. 
The  day  had  closed,  and  it  was  now  some  hours  past  the  titno  when  my 
poor  horse  reckoned  that  his  hour  both  of  rest  and  refreshoient  was  come. 
As  we  trudged  along  right  heavily  over  very  barren  heath,  amid  rocks  and 
lumps  of  stone,  that  continually  aroused  the  instinctive  terror  of  the  horse, 
something  suddenly  started  on  our  view  right  ahead*    It  was  bulky,  yet 
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not  big.  It  seemed  to  wave  as  with  many  handsy  and  there  issued  from  it 
a  hush  and  a  whistle,  lowly  but  distinctly  heard.  I  need  not  add  that  my 
little  palh'ey,  weary  and  jaded  as  he  was,  instantly  plucked  up,  bolted  aside, 
made  backwards,  and,  when  I  held  his  head  to  the  sight,  reured,  and  stood 
still  and  snorted.  At  length,  with  much  ado,  as  the  reader  may  well 
believe,  I  brought  him  up  to  this  terror  of  the  night.  He  snn£fed  it  again 
and  again.  It  was  a  green  bosh,  quite  rich  in  the  bursting  foliage  of 
spring.  My  hungry  felloW'*traveller,  now  as  mueh  delighted  as  formerly 
he  had  been  frightened,  instantly  fell  to  work,  and  most  greedily  and 
patiently  stood  still,  and  made  meat  of  the  bogle-bush. 

Many  a  bogle-bush  have  the  people  of  God — the  children  and  the  pil- 
grims of  the  desert — met,  as  they  wandered  in  their  pathless  way  during 
the  dark  and  cloudy  season  of  their  night. 

It  is  not  said  that  Abraham  bogled  at  the  command,  '^  Take  now  thy  son, 
thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  loyest,  and  offer  him  for  a  bomt-offeriDg 
upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of."  Far  otherwise ;  it  is 
written,  that  '*  he  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief." 
And  we  are  most  distinctly  informed  how  he  afterwards  made  meat  of  it. 
I  think  I  see  him  on  the  mount  when  the  scene  had  passed,  and  he  found 
that  all  was  well.  The  good  man — the  patriarch  of  an  hundred  years — doffs 
his  bonnet,  and  as  the  passing  breeze  gently  kisses  and  raises  his  locks  of 
gray,  he  looks  up  to  heaven,  gives  thanks  for  the  meat,  and  says,  "  Jehovah- 
jireh  :  in  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen." 

His  son  Isaac,  now  grown  old  and  bed-ridden,  and  his  eye  dim  and 
blind,  was  sadly  frightened  when  he  found  that  Jacob  was  blessed,  while 
Esau,  his  darling,  had  lost  both  the  birthright  and  the  blessing ;  yea  more, 
that  now  there  was  no  place  for  repentance,  though  he,  poor  man,  sought 
it  eagerly  with  tears.  Then  he  "  trembled  very  exceedingly."  However, 
the  heir  of  promise  soon  recovered  from  his  alarm,  and  said,  ^^I  have 
blessed  him  ;  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed."  And,  at  length,  after  much 
ado,  as  you  may  suppose,  Isaac  made  meat  of  the  bogle-bush.  ^ 

Jacob  was  no  less  frightened  when  the  providence  of  God  was  threatening 
to  deprive  him  of  Benjamin ;  i^hen  Simeon,  the  son  of  his  strength,  was 
lying  in  prison  in  a  strange  land;  when  Joseph — aye,  Joseph,  still  first 
of  all — now  for  a  long  time  "  was  not."  The  burning  sun  seemed  to 
have  arisen  upon  him  in  the  full  scorching  of  his  heat.  The  man  who  had 
wrestled  with  the  angel,  now  halted  on  his  thigh,  lame,  I  wot,  and  right 
pained,  as  he  said,  ''  All  these  things  are  against  me."  It  was  the  weary 
traveller  in  the  vast  howling  wilderness,  in  a  land  of  famine,  panic-struck. 
You  wonder  not  at  it.  Such  things  would  have  cowed  the  stoutest  spirit.  It 
is  wonderful  and  heart-gladdening  to  see  afterwards  how  Jacob  makes  meat 
of  this  deep  trial  of  affliction.  On  his  death-bed,  in  blessing  his  sons,  when 
he  comes  to  Joseph,  the  princely  patriarch  pauses.  He  casts  his  eye  back 
on  that  night,  and  the  ten'or  of  that  night — ^the  shooting  and  hitting  of  the 
archers,  the  moans  he  made,  the  tears  he  shed,  the  vexing  tlioughts  that 
agonized  his  soul.  But,  to  proceed  with  the  blessing — he  returns  to  the  scene 
before  him.  He  turns  to  Joseph,  now  ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  the 
roof- tree  of  his  father's  house.  His  eye  rests  on  Joseph,  and  his  bc^m  is 
again  filled  with  the  gladness  of  that  hour,  never  forgotten,  w^hen  he  said, 
"  Joseph  is  yet  alive ;  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die."  The  patriarch 
musters  up  and  gathers  into  one  all  the  energies  of  his  heaven-bom  spirit; 
and  he  pronounces  over  all  the  bitterness  of  his  hour  of  trial — sweeping  it, 
and  all  his  strange  thoughts  about  it,  for  ever  away  ; — '/  From  thence  the 
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Shepherd,  the  Stone  of  Israel."  You  are  at  no  loss  to  see  how  Jacob  gets 
meat  out  of  the  eater,  and  sweetness  out  of  the  strong.  "  Hence,"  trulj 
might  he  say,  '^  had  not  Joseph  been  torn  away ;  had  he  not  thus  been  un- 
naturally sold ;  had  not,  in  short,  all  these  things  befallen  him,  and  touched 
me  ;  he  had  never  been,  and  these  eyes  had  never  beheld  him,  ruler  over  all 
the  land  of  Egypt,  the  prince  in  the  midst  of  his  bretiiren,  and  the  prop,  the 
very  stone  or  pillar,  of  his  father  and  his  father's  house.  Nay,  and  what  is 
far  more,  I  had  never,  as  I  do  this  day,  so  seen  Hia  day  afar  off  who  is  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  who  is  promised  to  come  of  Jacob's  loins,  the  stone  which 
is  to  be  set  up  for  Israel.  I  had  never  so  seen  Him  coming,  and  in  His 
coming,  so  seen  Him  made  perfect  through  sufferings.  Hence,  and  from  His 
sufferings,  He  shall  be  the  True  Stone  and  the  True  Shepherd  of  Israel." 
Thus  Jacob  at  length  feeds  and  feasts  on  that  very  thing  which  once  had 
struck  him  with  such  terror  and  dismay. 

The  sister  of  Moses  saw  her  own  brother — the  tender  little  one — amons: 
the  reeds  and  rushes,  from  her  own  arms,  and  by  her  own  hands,  thus 
cruelly  cast  into  the  river.  The  sister's  heart  yearned  ;  but  the  judgments  of 
Grod  are  a  great  deep.  The  mother  of  the  child,  who  durst  not  be  seen,  still 
more  wept  at  home,  and  in  utter  amazement  how  all  this  should  have  be- 
fallen the  proper  child  that  came  forth  into  the  world  bearing  heaven's  own 
stamp  on  his  blooming  and  vigorous  infancy.  Strange  to  tell,  Pharaoh's 
daughter  gave  back  the  child  to  his  own  mother's  bosom ;  and  in  Amram's 
sore  afirighted  house,  Ais  very  trial  of  deep  affliction  gave  forth  honey  from 
the  rock  in  long  and  plenteous  flow. 

This  is  that  Moses  who,  when  the  fire  of  heaven  blazed,  and  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  appeared  in  the  bush,  wondered,  was  put  in  affright,  trembled,  and 
durst  not  behold.  Yet,  when  he  was  ready  to  haste  away  and  make  his 
escape  from  the  fiery  trial,  he  turned  him  to  see  with  great  boldness,  came  up 
to  the  Bush,  and  there,  to  his  inexpressible  surprise  and  delight,  found  sweet 
out  of  the  strong.  What  meat  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  had  made  of  it, 
and  how  he  had  continued  to  feed  and  feast  on  the  burning  bush,  appeared 
forty  years  afler,  when,  in  blessing  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  he  so  sweetly  and  so 
happily  calls  to  mind  '^  the  good-will  of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  Bush." 

Who  knows  not  the  une^iness,  the  anxiety,  and  the  terror,  even,  into 
which  the  officers  and  the  princes  of  Israel  were  thrown,  when  the  provid- 
ence of  God  came  down,  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  to  deliver  them 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  house  of  their  bondage  I'^Ex.  v. 
20-21).  During  the  plagues,  they  were  kept  in  safety ;  but  from  what  we 
know  of  human  nature,  we  may  well  conclude  that  they  rejoiced  with  trem- 
bling ;  and  as  the  sorrow  of  the  woman  in  travail  and  her  fear  rise,  for  the 
moment,  above  her  joy  because  her  hour  is  come,  so  they  could  not  but  feel 
such  sorrow  and  such  fear.  At  length,  at  the  Bed  Seai,  the  truth  came  out, 
— these  feelings  showed  themselves  in  all  their  mastery.  Then  the  people, 
who  had  moved  along  all  the  while  silent  and  trembling,  were  sore  afraid, 
and  they  said  to  Moses,  *'  Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou 
taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  Wherefore  hast  thou  dealt  thus  with 
us,  to  carry  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  ?  It  had  been  better  for  us  to  serve  the 
£^gyptians  than  that  we  should  die  in  the  wilderness."  You  are  not  sur« 
prised.  The  bc^lcrbush  here  was  no  mean  nor  ordin£u*y  object  of  alarm. 
The  night  was  dark  \  the  storm  was  up ;  '^  sound  loudly  <Hd  the  sky  ; "  deep 
was  calling  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  Thy  water-spouts,  O  God  !  and  the 
people,  were  faint  by  the  sore  oppression  of  long-continued  bondage.  Yet 
tiere,  likewisei  the  people  of  God  were  only  afraid,  not  hurt    Their  fear^^^ 
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were  soon  turned  into  confidence ;  their  sorrow,  into  joy.  Here,  too,  tbej 
make  meat  of  it.  The  princely  leader  of  their  salvation  broke  the  heads  of 
the  dragons  in  the  waters  ;  ho  brake  the  head  of  Leviathan,  and  gave  him 
to  be  meat  to  hie  people  in  the  wilderness ;  and,  for  forty  years,  Israel  in 
their  tents,  and  in  their  public  assemblies,  fed  and  feasted  on  what  He  who 
was  the  God  of  Israel  did  for  them  at  the  Bed  Sea  and  at  the  brooks  of 
AraoD^ 


COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE  AND  CHRISTUN  MISSIONS. 

Dr  Litingstone's  discoveries  are  alleged  to  have  opened  up  a  wide  field  for 
the  diffusion  of  civilization,  as  well  as  for  the  extension  of  oommercia)  enter- 
prise. This  depends,  however,  on  the  manner  in  which  commereial  enter- 
prise is  conducted.  Civilization  and  commerce  are  inseparably  connected, 
provided  the  latter  be  undertaken  and  carried  on  upon  right  principles,  but 
not  otlierwise^  Christian  civilization  is  the  only  real  and  permanent  type  of 
cWilizatioB.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  horrible  proceed- 
ings now  taking  place  in  India.  We  see  there  such  a  man  as  !Nana  Sabib, 
apparently  highly  civilized,  rich,  intelligent,  accomplished^  refined  in  man- 
ners, the  companion  and  friend  of  our  officers^  without  provocation  infiictiog 
upon  helpless  women  and  children,  who  had  ti*nsted  to  his  solemn  word, 
cruelties  worthy  only  of  fiends. 

Africa  has  in  former  times  been  the  scene  of  extensive  commercial  enter- 
prises ;.  but  these  have,  unfortunately,  not  been  difi^isive  of  civilization.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  been  so  conducted,  that  they  have  only  served  to 
make  a  barbarous  people  more  barbarous  still,  and  to  engraft  on  savage  life 
some  of  the  worst  vices  of  civilization.  We  refer  not  merely  to  the  accursed 
traffic  carried  on  by  the  man-stealer  and  the  slave-dealer,  which  has  in- 
fiicted  so  grievous  a  wrong  on  the  unhappy  sons  of  Africa,,  and  has  contri- 
buted more  than  all  other  causes  combined  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  the 
lowest  physical  and  moral  degradation ;  we  refer  to  the  mode  in  which  mocli 
of  even  our  lawful  commerce  with  Africa  has  been  carried  on.  There  are 
not  a  few  who  seem  to  imagine  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  busi- 
ness ;  and  certainly  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  business,  for  the  principla 
on  which  they  conduct  their  transactions,  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
plainest  principles  of  Christian  morality.  This  has  been  peculiarly  the  case 
in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  uncivilized  nations.  They  seem  to  imagine 
that  everything  is  fair  in  dealing  wkh  them.  They  have,  apparently  with- 
out the  slightest  compunction,  taken  the  most  shameful  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  their  customers.  They  have  overreached  them 
in  every  possible  way,  as  regards  the  kind,  and  the  quality,  and  the  price  of 
their  goods.  We  hear  of  one  trader  who  sold  a  savage  tribe  gunpowder  for 
seed  with  which  to  sow  their  fields,  and  thus  nearly  reduced  them  to  stai^ 
vation.  We  hear  of  another  who  publicly  boasted  in  this  ooontry  that  he 
had  sold  to  some  ehiefs,  for  a  large  quantity  of  ivory,  muskets  constructed  in 
such  a  fragile  manner,  that  they  burst  on  the  first  attempt  to  use  them,  to 
the  serious  bodily  injury  of  the  poor  ignorant  purchasers.  We  have  beard, 
not  of  one,  but  of  many  traders,  wiio  have  sent  out  vessels  laden,  not  with 
useful  but  with  pernicious  commodities,,  intended  to  afford  the  poor  savages 
the  means  of  destroying  their  neighbours,,  as  well  as  of  self-destruction.  The 
question,  whether  their  commodities  were  fitted  to  do  good  or  0vil>  to  benefit 
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or  to  ruin  the  purchasers,  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the  calculations 
and  plans  of  these  traders.  The  sole  question  with  them  was,  what  return 
the  commodities  would  }'ield.  A  large  portion  of  our  trade  with  Africa,  in 
former  times  at  least,  has  been  carried  on  in  this  way,  and  has  consequently 
been  the  friend,  not  of  civilization,  but  of  barbarism.  It  has  degraded  and* 
ruined,  instead  of  benefiting  and  elevating,  the  African  race.  We  have  thus 
pulled  down  with  the  one  hand,  what  we  built  up  with  the  other.  We  have 
sent  out  missionaries  to  instruct  and  to  civilize  the  heathen  ;  and  then  sent 
out  sailors,  and  supercargoes,  and  agents,  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  these 
missionary  instructions,  by  their  leading  openly  vicious  lives,  and  by  their 
carrying  on  their  trade  in  a  manner  not  only  at  variance  with  the  golden 
rule — do  unto  others  whatsoever  you  would  that  others  should  do  to  you — 
but  in  direct  opposition  even  to  the  common  rules  of  honesty  and  integrity, 
as  well  as  the  dictates  of  humanity.  We  fear  we  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge,  that  we  have  not  sought  to  employ  our  vast  national  resources  in 
promoting  the  good  of  the  barbarous  nations  whom  our  enterprising  travellers 
have  discovered,  but  in  gratifying  our  ambition,  our  cupidity,  our  luxury, 
or  our  revenge.  We  have  not  made  our  armies  and  fleets,  our  merchants 
and  oar  men  of  science,  the  pioneers  of  the  missionary,  but  rather  the  most 
formidable  enemies  he  has  had  to  encounter.  Down  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  our  legislature,  so  far  from  affording  facilities  to  the  missionary, 
has,  from  motives  of  the  lowest  and  most  short-sighted  policy,  employed  its 
influence  to  thwart  and  hinder  his  operations — in  some  cases  to  forbid  them. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  been  busy  and  unwearied  in  raising  armies  and  build- 
ing fleets,  in  establishing  an  empire  on.which  the  sun  never  sets,  in  fostering 
arts  and  manufactures,  in  erecting  a  temple  of  mammon  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  With  indomitable  perseverance  and  untiring  industry  we  have 
explored  every  sea,  no  matter  how  perilous,  and  traversed  every  clime,  no 
matter  how  distant  or  inhospitable,  which  could  furnish  any  means  of  ex- 
tending our  power  or  increiasing  our  wealth.  But  rarely,  if  ever,  have  we 
sought  to  use  our  commercial  resources,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  promote 
the  true  civilization,  the  permanent  good  of  the  inhabitants.  No  doubt 
there  are  some  noble  exceptions,  and  their  number  is  now  largely  on  the 
increase ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  system  which  has  been  pursued  in  dealing 
with  the  nations  whom  our  voyagers  and  travellers  have  discovered,  has 
been,  not  merely  unchristian^  but  antichristian,  earthly^  sensual,  too  often 
devilish. 

liCt  us  not  be  misunderstood;  we  are  not  asking  our  sailors  and  merchants 
in  foreign  lands  to  turn  missionaries.  I^t  every  man  abide  in  his  own 
calling ;  but  let  him  conduct  it  like  an  honest,  honourable,  upright  man — in 
other  words,  like  a  Christian,  If  he  do  this,  he  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  missionary,  and  will,  af^er  all,  do  nothing  more  than  his  duty. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  think  commercial  enterprises  should  be  un- 
dertaken solely  from  philanthropic  motives,  or  carried  on  from  a  mere  desire 
to  benefit  others,  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  they  will  prove 
remunerative  or  not.  Trade  conducted  on  such  principles  would  soon  prove 
ruinous  to  the  one  party,  and  would  not,  in  the  long  run,  prove  beneficial  to 
tbe  other.  Self-interest  is  the  mainspring  of  a  large  portion  of  our  industry, 
and  on  no  other  principle  will  it  be  lasting.  But  then  it  should  be  carried  on 
Tvith  an  enlightened  regard  to  self-interest,  which  will  always  act  justly,  and 
have  a  due  respect  to  the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  others — a  principle  which 
has  been  systematically  violated  by  the  mode  in  which  our  commercial  trans- 
actions  with  barbarous  nations  have  been  conducted. 
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Let  us  hope  that  the  attempts  about  to  be  made  to  civilize  the  iDhabitants 
of  the  vast  regions  which  Dr  Livingstone  has  discovered,  will  be  conducted 
on  very  different  principles  from  those  which  have  hitherto  predominated  in 
British  commerce  with  such  tribes.  The  great  and  good  Dr  Arnold,  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence  near  Rugby,  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  first  train  be- 
longing to  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway,  and  rejoiced  at  this 
proof  that  the  age  of  feudalism  was  gone  for  ever.  We  trust  that  the 
arrival  among  us  of  Dr  Livingstone,  the  pioneer  of  a  new  African  com- 
merce, and  the  deep  interest  which  his  discoveries  have  excited,  will  mark 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  in  which  unchristian  commercial  enterprise, 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  shall  be  effectually  frowned  down.  Dr 
Livingstone  is  not  merely  a  traveller,  a  discoverer,  a  geographer^  a  man  of 
energy,  enterprise,  and  science  ;  but,  better  than  all  these,  he  is  ^*  a  servant 
of  the  Most  High,  to  show  unto  men  the  way  of  salvation  " — ^a  missionary 
of  Christ.  As  such  he  went  out,  for  the  express  purpose  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  Christ's  Grospel ;  and  it  was  in  prosecuting  this  work  he 
was  led,  in  the  providence  of  God,  into  that  field  of  enterprise  in  which  he 
has  so  highly  distinguished  himself.  He  has  undertaken  and  accomplished 
these  researches  in  the  hope  that  he  may  thereby  promote  the  best  interests 
(^  the  African  race,  not  only  for  time,  but  especially  for  eternity.  Ten 
thousand  times  better  that  these  discoveries  had  never  been  made,  than  that 
they  should  be  perverted,  as  past  discoveries  have  too  often  been,  for  the 
spread  of  war  and  slavery — for  the  increase  of  African  misery,  and  of 
European  and  American  guilt.  Let  our  leading  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  in  so  large  numbers  have  met  to  do  honour  to  Dr  Livingstone, 
resolve,  that  as  these  hitherto  unknown  regions  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  a  Christian  missionary,  so  they  shall  be  turned  to  account  in  a  manner 
becoming  Christian  men ;  that,  in  a  word,  our  commercial  dealings  with 
them  shall  be  undertaken  and  carried  on  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  for  the 
diffiision  of  a  civilization  founded  on  a  Christian  basis ;  and  that  the  agents 
employed  in  conducting  this  new  branch  of  British  trade,  shall  behave  them- 
selves in  a  way  becoming  their  character  as  Christians  and  as  Britons. 

T. 
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Of  late  years  the  minds  of  not  a  few,  professing  to  be  the  friends  of  a  reformed 
Christianity,  have  been  mnch  excited  upon  such  all-important  questions  as,  What  is 
Gospel  ?  and,  How  ought  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  ?  At  first,  we  could  not  credit 
their  sincerity  in  the  difficulties  which  they  said  were  felt  in  connection  with  them. 
The  Church,  for  at  least  half  a  century,  seemed  to  be  at  rest  as  to  what  really  con* 
stituted  the  way  of  salvation ;  and  her  pastors  were  understood  to  have  formed  and 
adopted  a  system  of  dividing  Divine  truth  alike  scriptural  and  effective.  We  seemed 
to  have  settled  many  points  which  had  occasioned  wrangling  and  disquietude,  and  to 
have  reached  that  happy  consummation,  in  which  the  attacks  from  all  ades  of  avowed 
infidelity  had  been  successfully  repelled.  Though  it  necessitated  a  great  amount  of 
earnest  and  erudite  defence,  there  was  no  misgiving  as  to  the  fact  of  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  apostolic  declaration  of  Christian  truth.  We  were  sciurcely  pre- 
pared for  what  now  appears  to  be  a  strong  distaste  for  evangelical  doctrine,  and  this, 
too,  within  the  very  pale  of  the  Church.  For  a  long  time  we  thought  that  the  un- 
easiness and  tampering  which  existed  in  certain  quarters,  avowing  all  the  time  a 
delicate  attachment  to  the  Gospel,  would  gradually  die  away,  and  that  the  itching 
after  novel  modes  of  expression  would  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  usual 
fehrile  excitement  of  an  epidemic  dissatisfaction  with  old  things.    We  did  not  ooo- 
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ceive  it  possible  that  the  great  and  good  minds  of  God's  Church  had,  for  two  hun- 
dred centuries,  misconceived  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ ;  and  we  had  the  vanity  to 
believe,  that,  with  all  the  improvements  which  in  this  progressive  age  were  going  on  in 
other  spheres  of  art  and  learning,  there  was  little  if  any  room  left  for  new  discoveries 
as  to  the  nature  or  operations  of  "  heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plan'*  of 
mercy.  We  rejoiced,  in  common  with  all  friends  of  Bible  religion,  over  the  masterly 
disquisitions  of  modern  sacred  criticism ;  and  we  still  entertain  the  hope  that  the 
superior  scholars  of  this  age  will  accumulate  more  and  more  of  such  henneneutical 
knowledge,  though  it  does  no  more  than  simply  confirm  those  elemental  views  of 
Christianity,  which  from  the  beginning  have  been  appreciated,  defended,  and  pro- 
mulgated. But  we  confess  to  a  painfm  surprise  when  writers  and  parties,  ostensibly 
belonging  to  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  many  of  them  justly  distinguished  for  their 
piety  at  least,  if  not  for  their  learning,  rose  up  to  stigmatize  what  is  ordinarily  un- 
derstood to  be  evangelical  truth,  and  to  offer  in  it&  stead  another  set  of  such  truths 
equally  remarkable  for  its  mystic  spiritualism,  and  its  unintelligible  jargon — and  aa 
unlikely  to  promote  the  merciful  designs  of  our  Lord,  as  it  is  certain,  if  it  were  to 
succeed  in  subduing  and  moulding  the  public  mind,  utterly  to  ruin  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  on  that  ruin  to  build  up  again  mediaeval  inquisitions  to  torture  and  de- 
stroy civil  and  religious  liberty.  Bat  for  the  progress  which  it  is  making,  and  for  the 
countenance  which — ^unwittingly,  we  hope — it  is  receiving  from  influential  men 
within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  should  have  been  content  to  leave  the 
scheme  for  a  Reformed  Christianity  to  die  a  natural  death.  But  these  enemies  of 
the  Gospel  (as  we  really  fear  the^  are)  must  not  be  allowed  to  indoctrinate  tlie 
young  and  inquiring  and  earnest  mmds  of  the  age,  with  their  specious  pretensiveness 
to  a  freer  and  more  rational  exegesis  of  the  essentials  of  Christiaii  belief.  The  time 
has  come  when  our  men  of  mark — (and,  God  be  thanked,  He  has  such,  all  qualified 
and  equipped  for  the  grand  encounter) — ^the  time  has  come  when  such  masters  in 
our  Israel  must  be  stirred  up  to  reconnoitre  the  hostile  territory,  to  determine  upon 
their  plans  of  atlack,  to  furbish  their  weapons,  and  to  have  their  powerful  re- 
sources in  readiness.  Of  the  result  we  entertain  no  doubt.  After  a  sharp,  it  may 
be,  and  even  a  menacing  conflict,  the  palm  of  victory  will  be  awarded  to  the  party 
which  was  in  the  beginning  represented  by  the  prophets  and  the  apostles ;  which  has, 
in  successive  periods,  attached  to  itself  the  giants  of  each  reformative  era ;  and 
which  has  at  this  day,  we  believe,  as  much  of  that  ancient  zeal  which  put  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens,  as  when  patristic  pens  embalmed  the  sublime  and  simple 
doctrines  of  the  Cross  in  ponderous  tomes ;  or  when  Puritan,  Nonconformist,  Se- 
cession, and  Relief  confessors  and  martyrs,  bravely  repelled  all  onslaughts,  whether 
from  the  devil  or  the  pope,  the  deist  or  the  pantheist,  the  spiritualist  or  the  ration- 
alist. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  subject  is  too  serious  for  ridicule,  one  is  ready  to  smile  at 
the  idea  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  nineteen  centuries,  we  are  only  in  the  dawn 
of  new  light  upon  the  way  of  a  sinner's  justification  with  God,  and  that,  ere  long,  we 
shall  all  be  ashamed  of  the  nmsty  old-fashioned  way  of  preaching  and  expounding 
the  Gospel.  If  it  were  only  about  circumstantials  that  such  simpering  assumptions 
were  put  forth,  we  could  afford  to  pass  them  by ;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  appears  that 
the  designs  of  our  would-be  reformers  go  deeper — ^they  touch  the  essentials,  they 
would  condemn  the  very  foundations,  and  substitute  a  work  of  human  tradition  for 
the  solid  structure  of  the  mediatorial  temple.  It  is  true,  in  some  quarters  the  cry  is 
merely  for  a  new  phraseology — ^for  freedom  of  speech.  Surely,  they  exclaim,  we  are 
not  to  be  bound  down  to  the  old  and  hackneyed  expressions  of  a  bygone  age.  Our 
fathers  were  very  good,  and  some  of  them  very  great  men ;  but  we  demur  to  any  law 
that  would  oblige  us  to  indorse  in  our  teaching  the  old  stereotyped  terminology ; 
three-fourths  of  the  people  have  gone  to  sleep  over  the  wearisome  repetition  of  these 
monotones  ;  and  all  we  desiderate,  is  to  startle  men  into  thought,  by  running  the 
chariot  out  of  the  deep  ruts  of  the  past,  and  causing  it  to  roll  more  smoothlv  and  at- 
tractively on  a  newly  constructed  rail  of  refined  expression.  If  this  were  all  that  is 
aimed  at,  we  should  not  think  it  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  them,  though  they 
must  exhibit  other  specimens  of  expression  in  handling  Divine  truth  than  any  which 
have  as  yet  appeared,  before  we  consent  to  renounce  the  manly  and  massive  Saxon 
wherewith  our  fathers,  and  as  yet  we  their  children,  have  been  accustomed  to  hold 
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forth  the  ''  word  of  life."  But  this  is  not  all ;  tb^  we  grieve  to  say,  is  a  mere  ntu 
— a  shabby,  a  cowardly  device  to  conceal  their  real  intentions.  So  far  as  we  baye 
had  opportunity  of  examining  the  new  phraseology  of  these  self-styled  improyers, 
both  of  Gospel  itself  and  of  the  right  way  of  preaching  it,  we  testify  to  their  being 
subversive  of  the  inspiration  of  tbe  Bible— of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin — of  the 
necessity  for  an  atonement — of  the  true  and  proper  deity  of  the  Son  of  God — and 
of  most  of  what  the  Church  of  Christ  has  held  dear  in  those  creeds  and  confessions 
to  which  her  appeal  isniade,  simply  as  containing  her  imderstanding  of  the  sole  rule 
offaith  and  manners. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  Lord  of  our  Church,  and  of  our  fatherland, 
that  at  this  moment  the  professors,  the  authors,  the  pastors,  and  the  people  of  the 
entire  Protestant  Church  in  Scotland,  are  quite  alive  to  the  monstrous,  the  pro&ne 
assumptions  of  this  ambidextrous  sect ;  that  we  have  not  been  imposed  upon  by  their 
specious  modes  of  explaining  away  the  grand  truths  of  our  propitiatory  faith ;  and 
that  we  can  and  do  detect  the  snake  in  the  grass  6f  even  their  ioweriest  and  most 
verdant  meads.  Yes,  their  concessions  to  human  pride,  their  genuflections  before 
the  tribunal  of  reason,  and  their  incense  upon  the  altars  of  a  bastard  philosophy, 
have  not  yet  bribed  the  Scottish  theology  into  any  act  of  reverence  or  condliation, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God  upon  us,  they  never  shall.  All  we  have  to  do  to  defy  them 
successfully,  is  with  tenacity  of  purpose  to  abide  by  the  true  and  living  words  of  the 
Holy  Book,  to  resist  all  temptation  to  apologise  for,  or  to  hide  the  grand  old  theoli^ 
of  our  Confession  behind  the  carved  screens  of  a  moribund  tractarianism,  or  to  dress 
it  up  in  the  gaudy  draperies  of  a  prostituted  scholarship ;  all  we  have  to  do  is,  jnst 
never  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  glory  only  in  His  Cross,  and  always 
and  everywhere  to  build  up  our  faith  upon,  and  model  our  preaching  of  it  according 
to,  the  sublime  words  of  our  text — ^^  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  dedare  we 
unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  ns :  and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with 
the  Fatheri  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ."      «  4  * 

Let  us  attend  to  the  Apostolic  Mode  of  Freaching,  ^'That^whieh  w^have  seen 
and  heard  declare  we  unto  you."  They  simply  declared  it — proclaimed  facts  and 
truths  which  Sowed  necessarily  from  sights  and  sounds.  They  never  set  themselyes 
forth  as  either  originators  or  mterpreters  of  the  great  mystery  of  godliness ;  they 
made  no  pretensions  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  human  capacities ;  they  gaje 
no  license  to  any  to  r^ect  it  on  the  ground  of  not  being  able  to  comprehend  it 
"  That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you/'  There  it  is,  just  as 
we  got  it.  Take  it  or  despise  it  at  your  own  peril — we  are  not  responsible  for  it  in 
any  way,  so  that,  whether  it  pleases  or  pains  you,  we  are  free ;  for  we  ^'cannot  hut 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  There  is  certainly  a  great  bur- 
den of  assertion  in  the  apostles^  preaching ;  and  while,  in  human  theory,  men  would 
Qall  a  halt  and  demand  demonstration,  in  thiSf  they  are  commanded  to  submit  their 
reason  and  faith  at  once  to  the  simple  declaration  of  inspired  men.  Gall  it  dicta- 
tion if  you  please,  for  so  it  is— only  the  dictator  is  the  Lawgiver  of  Sinai,  the  yeiy 
God  of  truth.  Into  the  Gospel,  therefore,  which  He  dictates,  or  which  is  by  His 
servants  declared  to  us,  we  ought  ever  to  carry  the  docile  and  humble  spirit  of  Him 
who  said,  "  Speak,  for  Thy  servant  heareth."  It  is  true  the  apostles  reasoned — they 
spread  out  their  arguments,  they  challenged  disputation  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
their  reas(mings  amount  to  authoritative  declarations.  Whether  we  follow  them 
out  or  not,  we  are  to  believe  them  implicitly  on  their  simple  record.  Had  they 
waited  to  unravel  mysteries,  to  make  bare  all  the  threads  of  a  webwork  revelation, 
to  induce  the  rational  assent  of  every  mind,  their  true  and  proper  work  of  hastily 
declaring  the  mind  and  ^ay  of  God  in  salvation  would  not  yet  have  been  com- 
menced. Earnest  error  is  never  in  4iny  hurry,  but  takes  plenty  of  time  to  hide  her- 
self amid  the  foliage  of  specious  and  attractive  words ;  whereas  tbcth  is  quick  to 
assume  her  erect  position  on  a  simple  "yea,"  or  "  nay,"  knowing  that  "  whatsoever 
is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil."  We  denounce  the  claim  on  implicit  fuih  which 
:Bomanism  demands ;  but  we  yield  it  at  once  to  the  call  of  God  in  reference  to  the 
declarations  of  His  apostles. 

Nor  should  it  be  here  overlooked,  that  with  the  task  of  simply  declaring  the  Gos- 
pel, the  apostles  feel  abundantly  satisfied  and  honoured.  They  never  rode  above 
iheir  commissionsy  so  high  was  their  appreciation  of  what  they  had  simply  to  tell 
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the  world  of  the  dockines  of  Christ's  person  and  work.    Now,  in  such  appreciation 
as  this,  we  see  the  elements  of  adoring  wonder,  of  tenacious  adherence,  of  unsullied 
faithfulness,  and  of  unfaltering  courage.    We  learn,  also,  how  obligated  they  felt 
themselves  to  act  out  the  character  of  His  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  and  everywhere  to 
publish  His  Gospel.    They  knew  well  that  it  was  not  to  honour  their  own  little  in- 
terests  or  vanity^  that  they  had  seen  such  sights  and  heard  sut:h  sounds ;  but  that  it 
was  for  public  ends  thev  were  constituted  the  Gospel  declarators,  trustees  of  the 
faith  to  the  whole  world.     Thus  we  see,  in  the  very  first  mission  of  Christianity, 
that  the  basis  thereof  was  broad  as  the  earth,  and  the  scope  thereof  wide  as  the 
ocean.  Truth  belongs  to  the  universe^^the  Gospel  truth  to  mankind.  The  greatest 
Blur  that  can  be  cast  upon  it  is  to  constitute  it  a  monopoly,  or  give  it  the  character 
of  a  diplomatic  secret.    This,  indeed,  no  man  can  do.    No.     Some  men  may  dare 
to  try.    As  sinful  Adam  hid  himself  among  the  trees  of  the  garden,  so  some  would 
hide  the  sinless  Christ  in  the  brushwood  of  their  solitary  place — giving  illustratioti 
and  force  to  the  faultless  accommodation  of  Scripture  by  the  good  old  woman  who, 
when  asked  why  she  wept  under  a  Socinian  sermon,  replied,  '<  They  have  taken  away 
my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him.*'    Men  may  put  out  their  own 
candles ;  they  may  even  think  of  quenching  the  flames  of  Etna ;  they  cannot  eclipse 
the  sun.     The  Gospel  is  always  to  be  **  declared^* — ^not  even  whispered  or  muttered ; 
it  is  to  be  proclaimed  on  the  house-top.     There  is  to  be  no  incarceration  of  it.    It 
eannot  be---the  Gospel  will  out ;  it  h&s  got  its  order — its  marching  order,  and  that 
is,  into  **  all  the  world,"  and  soon  into  the  ear  of  the  world  it  shall  send  the  tones  of 
its  sacred  music.     These  will  sound  from  the  tops  of  its  mountains,  the  caves  of  its 
rocks^  the  depths  of  its  valleys,  the  tents  of  its  forests,  and  the  waves  of  its  seas. 
OUier  voices,  however  full  of  thunder  and  power,  shall  be  hushed.     Other  tones 
shall  die  away,  however  euphonious  and  thrilling;  and  other  advocates  for  the  truths 
or  trifles  of  time  shall  lapse  into  the  dumWiess  of  death ;  but  the  time  shall  never 
come  when  Jesus  shall  lack  men  and  mouths  to  declare  what  has  been  seen  and 
heard  about  Him.    To  this  high  appreciation  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  this  generous  sympathy  with  the  world's  wants  and  woes  on  the  other, 
are  we  indebted  for  all  our  Gospel  light  and  hope.    By  miracles  and  supernatiurals, 
it  might  be  at  the  first,  did  the  truth  become  patent  and  potent ;  but  not  by  these 
has  it  been  handed  over  from  one  generation  to  another.    Once  launched  on  the 
stream  of  providence,  its  ark  has  floated  downwards,  till  we  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  ent^ed  its  ever  open  door,  and  now  enjoy  ourselves  vastly  at  its  sumptu- 
ous table.    And  how  has  its  course  hitherto  been  guided  ?    Simply  hy  the  faithful 
Noahs  of  every  age  declaring  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
Once,  the  mind  of  the  Eternal  was  let  out  by  dreams,  and  visions,  and  voices,  here 
and  there,  and  now  and  then — the  sporadic  revelations  of  a  preparatory  economy. 
But  that  set  of  it  became  obsolete— and  of  the  Book  of  Redemption,  as  of  Redemp- 
tion itself,  it  is  now  declared,  '*  It  is  finished."    The  enlightenment  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  Divine  mind  now  goes  on  by  a  calm  and  ea&y  process — the  perpetual 
reiteration  of  the  apostles'  deckiation.     Thus  the  desc&Lit  of  truth  is  still  on  the 
inclined  plane  of  their  honest  testifying.    They  declare,  and  we  believe — we  believe, 
and  then  declare ;  and  thus,  and  thus  the  Church  of  God  abideth  and  increaseth 
continually. 

Truly,  then,  there  is,  there  must  be,  somethmg  divinely  attractive  '«nd  powerful 
in  the  spiritual  sympathies  of  the  Church's  great  heart,  when,  on  the  one  handii 
God's  truth  simply  declared,  and,  on  the  other,  man's  faith  to  thiH^  truths  meekly 
resigned,  constitute  the  solitary  but  resistless  law  which  is  quietly  but  steadily  tm« 
dermining  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  Lord's  completed 
redaction  of  all  nations.  Let  us  not  then  underrate  the  efScacy  of  mere  apostolic 
declarations,  or  doubt  their  adaptation  to  the  grand  aim  of  atonement.  Having  their 
Gospel  declared  in  the  world,  let  us  cherish  no  hankerings  after  priestly  devices, 
superstitions,  insignia,  or  mystic  airs,  in  the  region  of  the  Church's  service  and  mis- 
sion. Neither  let  us  now  underrate  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  apostolic  institute,  in  so  far  as,  together,  they  form  one  Divine  sys- 
tem, which,  by  the  simplicity  of  its  operations,  proves  its  efficacy  to  be  from  above ; 
and,  so  &r  from  growing  weaker  by  age,  or  being  diminished  by  use,  is  constantly 
dnmmg  towards  itself  the  holiest  energies  of  our  nature,  and  is  ever  rising,  under 
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the  severe  pressure  of  our  grave  necessities,  to  comprehend  in  its  holy  fellow- 
ship— 

"  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell." 

Let  us  attend  to  the  Apostolic  Object  in  Preaching,  *^  That  ye  also  may  have 
fellowship  with  us."  "  Fellowship"  here  means  participation^  the  object,  therefore, 
of  the  apostles  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  was  not  only  to  make  it  known  by  deelara- 
tioTif  but  to  cause  it  to  be  felt  by  experience.  Theirs  was  a  higher  object  than  that 
of  the  mere  teacher.  He  only  seeks  to  communicate  instruction  :  they  sought  the 
fellowship  or  participation  of  their  hearers  with  themselves  in  the  blessed  advan- 
tages  of  their  declared  truths.    In  themselves  they  had  felt  the  regenerating,  justi- 

Sing,  and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  was  their  deep  and  earnest  wish 
lat  others  might,  t&ough  the  same  medium,  enjoy  the  same  benefits.     In  other 
words,  they  advertised  the  plan  of  salvation,  in  which  they  had  insured  their  own 
souls,  in  order  to  add  to  the  number  of  sharekoldersy  "whose  souk  should  be  similarly 
insured.    A  church  was  to  be  bom,  educated,  brought  up,  and  completed.     This 
they  knew  could  only  be  done  by  indoctrinating  the  minds  of  men  with  Gospel  trath, 
and  by  their  believing  acceptance  of  that  Saviour  who  is  its  sum  and  substance. 
Now,  they  themselves  had  been  made  so  happy,  so  holy,  so  useful,  and  so  glorifying 
to  God,  by  believing  what  they  had  seen  and  neard,  that  they  were  fired  with  zeal  to 
have  the  whole  world  rejoicing  with  them  by  sympathy — which  teaches  us,  not  only 
that  they  are  the  best  qualified  to  teach  Christianity  who  have  themselves  been 
savingly  benefited  by  it,  but  that  no  others  can  preach  the  apostles'  doctrine,  with 
the  apostles'  design,  who  have  not  the  apostles'  sympathy  with  the  lost  and  ruined 
children  of  men.  Such  sympathy  is  an  essential  to  the  Christian  ministry  ;  for  without 
it  the  aim  can  never  be  the  conversion  of  sinners.    How  clearly,  then,  does  this  set 
before  us  what  we  may  call  the  sacred  i^hilosophy  of  compassion  for  souls.     It  has 
its  rise  in  the  knowledge  of  one  and  the  same  set  of  truths ;  it  is  sustained  and  car- 
ried forward  by  the  same  principle  of  simple  assent  to  these  truths ;  it  is  augmented 
and  intensified  by  the  same  convictions  of  their  absolute  necessity  and  perfect  adap- 
tation ;  and  it  issues  in  the  verv  same  blissful  experiences  of  pardon,  peace,  purity, 
and  heaven.    Let  such  sympathy  as  this  be  a  stranger  to  the  Christian  pastorate, 
and  you  inaugurate  the  reign  of  moderatism,  rationalism,  and  scepticism,  which 
must  issue  in  another  and  deteriorated  edition  of  the  dark  pages  of  the  dead  centu- 
ries.    One  shudders  to  think  of  what  might  have  been  the  consequences,  had  the 
apostles  either  mistaken  the  tenor  of  their  commission,  or  the  proper  method  of  dis- 
charging its  duties.     Had  they  even  taken  up  the  idea  that  they  were  bound  only 
to  act  the  part  of  iconoclasts,  and  to  go  forth  and  destroy  false  systems,  and  break 
up  the  fellowship  of  the  works  of  darkness,  they  would  have  come  far  short  of  the 
true  and  grand  design  of  God — the  attraction,  namely,  of  men  to  the  Cross,  and  the 
enlargement  of  th^  only  good  fellowship  offered  to  them  firom  heaven.     It  may  be  a 
very  good  thing,  by  bold  and  even  merciless  aggression,  to  attack  sin  and  error, 
infidelity  and  superstition ;  but  we  always  prefer  the  positive  to  the  negative  alike  in 
the  Christian  truths  we  teach,  and  in  the  missionary  action  we  adopt.    Whj  should 
it  be  thought  a  right  thing  to  seek  out  a  more  excellent  way  than  was  that  of  the 
apostles  themselves  ?    To  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  world  they  took  the  shortest 
cut — as  we  always  do  when  life  and  death  are  suspended  in  the-  balances  ;  they  at 
once  elevated  the  Cross,  into  whatever  town,  or  city,  or  country,  they  entered,  and 
immediately  a  crowd  assembled  to  look  at  it,  and  all  who  looked  kindly  on  it  were 
saved,  were  drawn  up  to  embrace  Him  who  bled  on  it  for  their  ^s.    Let  Christian 
ministers  go  and  do  likewise,  to  whatever  denomination  they  bdong,  and  whatever 
be  the  amount  of  their  sacred  erudition.    If  it  be  the  conversion  of  sinners  they  aim 
at,  they  will  likewise  succeed.    Let  that  Cross  be  only  positively  and  clearly  exhi- 
bited, and  that  without  any  contemptible  utterance  of  ecclesiastical  or  scholastic 
whine,  and  every  design  of  the  Sariour  must  be  fulfilled,  while  men  are  looking  at 
the  sights  the  apostles  saw,  and  listening  to  the  sounds  they  heard.     The  hanuna 
may  never  he  raised  against  the  carved  roofs  of  heathen  temples,  and  the  sword  may 
never  strike  through  the  heart  of  Satan's  devices,  and  yet  by  this  apostolic  mode  of 
attack-— the  manlv  declaration  of  the  Gospel — the  house  of  God  may  be,  and  roust 
be,  built  up«    Hitherto  we  have  seen  that  men  in  all  grades  of  society  are  fax  more 
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likely  to  yield  to  the  gentle  but  firm  lever  of  Kedeeniing  Love,  than  to  the  most 
frightful  apparatus  of  anathema  against  their  prejudices  and  errors.     If  we  win  them 
to  Jesus,  of  their  own  accord  they  begin  the  work  of  destruction,  and  rear  on  the 
ruins  of  their  Maroes  the  spiritual  altars  of  our  faith.     We  may  be  convinced,  then, 
that  the  apostolic  design  can  never  be  accomplished  but  by  the  apostolic  plan — the 
communion  of  the  Church  must  be  enlarged  by  the  diminution  of  the  world's  people 
— and  this  by  the  irresistible  attractions  that  alone  exist  around  the  person^  the 
worky  and  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.    The  apostles  succeeded.     Hundreds,  thousands, 
became  partakers,  shareholders  with  them  in  the  common  salvation — ^that  is,  entered 
into  their  views,  opinions,  and  experiences  Christ-ward,    Could  this  have  been,  had 
they  hid  Christ,  His  deity.  His  atonement,  His  grace,  from  the  eyes  of  men  :  had 
they  fixed  the  seal  of  silence  on  their  own  lips,  and  forbidden  others  to  declare  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  ? — Never.    Assuredly  it  was  not  by  the  views  of  Christo- 
logy,  at  present  in  vogue,  that  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  was  enlarged — it  was 
not  by  the  stealthy  foot  of  a  spurious  benevolence  that  the  hiding  places  of  human 
guilt  and  woe  were  reached — it  was  not  by  the  bated  breath  of  a  spiritual  mockery 
that  the  musty  and  polluted  regions  of  pride  and  prejudice  were  searched  and  disin- 
fected— it  was  not  by  pandering  to  the  lower  and  baser  powers  of  our  nature  that 
the  sublime  religion  of  Jesus  gathered  up  its  strength,  and  went  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer.    In  the  days  of  the  apostles,  there  were  no  substitutes  for  Christ 
Himself — there  were  no  veils  cunningly  woven,  and  skilfully  thrown  over  Him — 
there  were  no  shameful  apologies  uttered,  offered,  or  implied,  in  the  obsequious 
sneakings  of  a  modern  Iscariotism  to  the  silliest  if  not  the  worst  cravings  of  the  de- 
ceitful heart.     Out — out  came  the  levelling  doctrines  of  human  depravity — of  ori- 
ginal sin — of  the  inadequacy  of  human  merit— of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement — of 
the  indispensable  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  all-sufficient,  the  exclusively 
justifying  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ.    And  as  these  and  their  cognate  truths 
rolled  rapidly  forth,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  apostolic  zeal  and  integrity,  then  indeed, 
but  not  till  then,  did  human  nature  shudder  'neath  the  echoes  of  Sinai,  only  ere  long, 
beneath  the  still  small  voice  of  Zion,  to  be  at  first  a  little  revived,  then  feebly  to 
raise  itself  up,  then  to  turn  the  languid  eye  towards  the  emblem  of  mercy,  and  then, 
in  accents  mingling  alike  the  shrieks  of  fear  and  the  accents  of  hope,  to  exclaim, 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! "    Ay,  indeed,  our  modem  refiners  of  the  good 
old  Gospel  never  manage  to  elicit  such  cries  as  these.     Content  they  are  with  mere 
whispers  in  the  giddy  galleries  of  ghostly  spiritualism — ^in  the  corners  of  some 
hau^ty  isolation',  or  beneath  the  tessellated  canopies  of  soul- destroying  priestcraft. 
And  thus  you  ever  find,  that  all  such  hybrids  utterly  fail  in  bringing  men  to  the 
noble,  the  large-hearted  fellowship  of  the  Church  of  God.     They  may  create  small 
batches  of  bigots,  form  a  few  coteries  here  and  there  of  amusing  antiques,  and  mar 
society  with  spots  of  censoriousness ;  but  they  never  get  to  sympathize  with  the  wants 
of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  and  they  never  amalgamate  with  the  mighty  house- 
hold of  faith.     They  stand  aloof— have  nothing  in  common  with  others,  and  by  and 
by  disappear.     On  the  other  hand,  the  old,  bold,  and  good  plan  of  declaring  with 
their  fire  and  force  what  the  apostles  saw  and  heard,  has  peopled  Zion,  has  placed 
her  on  the  solid  and  wide  basis  of  a  doctrine  equal  to  her  weight  even  after  she  is 
finished,  and  which  is  destined  to  make  their  fellow-shareholders  in  opinion  and  in 
experience,  comprehensive  as  the  population  of  the  globe.     Truth  alone — Gospel 
truth — truth  with  Christ  everywhere — Christ  on  the  threshold — Christ  at  its  gates 
— Christ  in  its  temple — Christ  on  its  altars — Christ  in  its  laver  of  regeneration — 
Christ  in  its  refining  pots— Christ  in  its  calms^-Christ  in  its  storms — Christ  in  its 
groans — Christ  in  its  raptures — Christ  on  its  footstool — and  Christ  on  its  throne — 
such  truth  alone  shall  live  for  ever,  and  for  ever  caU  to  life  the  dead  in  trespasses 
and  in  sin.     Other  power  than  this  truth  is  nostrum — ^is  nonsense ;  it  may  dislocate 
and  scatter,  but  never  attract  and  unite ;  it  may  grudge  and  starve,  never  feed  and 
cherish.    Let  this  Christ,  then,  who  has  ever  been  the  Christ  of  our  Church,  be 
lifted  up  higher  and  higher ;  He  can  afford  to  be  exhibited  anywhere  and  to  every 
one,  and  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to  hope,  &om  the  indiscriminate  admis- 
sion of  mankind  into  His  secrets  and  His  holy  places.     Pretension  and  falsehood 
ever  lurk  and  skulk  in  low  and  dingy  retreats — they  affect  a  dislike  to  being  jostled 
and  pushed  about  in  the  crowd  ;  but  Christianity,  apostolic  Christianity,  rushes  forth 
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into  the  centres  of  great  multitades,  seizes  upon  tbe  bigbest  eminenees,  shakes  all 
and  sundry  by  the  ^inds,  and»  lifting  up  her  Toice,  she  exclaims — ^^  That  ivhich  we 
Lave  seen  and  heard  declare  ire  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  hare  fellowship  with 
us." — From  Dr  MacFarlania  Sermon  at  Dr  BeaUie^s  Jubilee,* 


DR  LIVINGSTONE'S  TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA,  t 

Since  the  retium  of  Dr  Liyingstone  to  this  country,  some  ten  months  ago,  his  course 
has  been  one  continued  round  of  ovations,  offered  him  by  various  classes  of  his  admir- 
ing countrymen.  Scientific  societies,  learned  and  venerable  universities,  civic  cor- 
porations, mercantile  leagues,  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  have  vied  with  one  another 
in  declaring,  in  the  manner  appropriate  to  each,  their  appreciation  of  the  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  interests  the^  severally  represent.  Nobles  of  highest  degree, 
philosophers  of  world-wide  reputation,  pnnoes  and  prelates,  to  whom  it  will  be  no 
disparagement,  in  their  own  eyes,  if  we  say,  that  they  have  not  often,  in  any  circum- 
stances, made  the  acquaintance  of  a  humble  Dissenting  minister,  have  crowded  the 
reunions  at  which  Dr  Livingstone  was  expected  to  be  pres^it,  and  have  sought  to 
be  made  known  to  him.  Those  persons  on  whom  the  business  of  welcoming  returned 
missionaries  usually  devolves — the  earnest  Christian  people  by  whom  the  missionary 
enterprise  is  upheld  as  a  part  of  their  every-day  Christian  duty — ^may  have  felt  some 
disappointment  on  seeing  that  one  whom  they  would  have  delighted  to  honour  in 
the  usual  fashion  of  thronging  the  churches  in  which  he  might  be  announced  to 
preach,  has  been,  to  so  great  an  extent,  monopolized  by  a  class  to  which  he  does  not 
so  naturally  belong,  and  that  most  of  them  had  to  content  themselves  with  hearing 
of  his  renown  through  the  common  channels  of  public  intelligence.  But  we  have 
never  heard  of  their  <^umbling  on  this  account.  They  kne\v  that  in  these  outer 
circles  he  was  doing  a  great  work,  which  could  not  fail  to  bene^t  largely  their 
favourite  cause  ;  and  it  must  have  afforded  them  a  singular  gratification  to  reflect 
that  the  services  for  which  all  this  renowning  was  bestowed,  were  but  a  secondary 
consideration,  a  mere  by-play,  with  this  heroic  man.  Yes  ;  in  traversing  the  dismal 
swamps,  arid  deserts,  and  previously  untrodden  .jungles  of  Airica,  in  swimming  rivers, 
braving  ferocious  beasts,  and  exposing  himself,  without  defence,  to  the  passions  of 
savage  men,  his  prime  object  was  not  to  settle  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  other 
geographical  problems,  not  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  the  naturalist's  investigations, 
not  even  to  open  up  new  channels  for  British  commerce,  but  to  extend  the  Oospel— 
"  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  and  make  His  path  straight.'* 

The  public  has  been  waiting  with  great  eagerness  for  the  detailed  and  authentic 
account  of  Dr  Livingstone's  researches.  Indeed,  such  was  the^ror  of  expectation 
caused  by  the  first  announcement  of  his  being  engaged  in  preparing  a  book,  that 
some  people  supposed  the  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  delay  of  a  few  months 
would  be  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  the  work.  The  booksellerB,  howevor,  knew 
better,  and  subscribed  for  copies  with  a  liberality  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unpre- 
cedented, i  Within  a  week  from  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  has  been  dissected 
by  the  newspapers,  and  the  choicest  morsels  served  up  in  millions  of  broaidsheets, 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  And  though  we  have  lost  no  time  in 
bringing  it  before  the  readers  of  this  Magaziney  it  Is  probable  that  very  many  of 
them  will  have  learned,  ere  these  pages  can  have  met  their  eye,  the  leading  facts 
related  in  Dr  Livingstone's  book.    We  mention  these  circumstances  connected  with 

*  Services  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee  of  Rev.  A.  O.  Beattie,  D JD.,  MJD.,  etc 
Glasgow :  Ogle  and  Son. 

t  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa;  including  a  Six  Years* 
Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  etc.  By  David  Livingstone,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  etc, 
etc.    8vo,  pp.  687.    London :  John  Murray. 

X  We  obserre  it  stated  in  the  newspapers  thaet  '^the  trade  sale,'*  that  ia  the  naiDber 
of  copies  subscribed  for  by  the  booksellers  before  pubUoation,  "  reached  13,800 ;  with 
the  exception  of  Macanlay's  History  of  England,  the  highest  subscription  Hst  for  any 
expensive  volume  published  of  late  years ;  the  cost  <^  a  volume  of  Lord  Macauiay  s 
work  is  less,  however,  by  more  than  a  fourth,  than  that  of  Dr  Livingrtone'e." 
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the  pubUcation,  because,  tliougli  apparency  of  small  consequence  m  Uiemselyes, 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  regard  to  it,  and  are  something 
new  in  tibe  reoq^tion  of  a  returned  missionary. 

Dr  Livingstone  has  been  well  advised  in  determining  to  prefix  to  lus  work  acme  ac- 
count of  his  own  early  history.  The  want  of  such  a  statement  is  a  felt  blank  in  many 
books  of  travel.  It  is  not  an  idle  curiosity  simply,  that  seeks  to  search  out  these 
personal  matters.  Circumstances,  which  otherwise  might  seem  trivial,  become  im^ 
portant,  if  they  serve  to  show  how  the  adventurous  spirit  and  the  enduring  frame, 
which  have  accomplished  the  feats  we  admire,  have  been  reared  and  quahfied  for 
their  task.  It  is  remarkable  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  most  distinguished 
explorers  of  Africa  are  Scotchmen.  Bruce,  Mungo  Park,  Laing,  Clapperton,  Gordon 
Gumming,  Mo£Qsit — ^the  list  might  be  extended,  but  that  their  published  narratives 
lack  those  personal  notices  which  are  so  appropriately  introduced  in  the  volume 
before  us,  and  we  are  unwiUing  to  trust  vague  recollections — have  acquired  from 
Scotch  lineage,  and  first  exercised  in  "  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood/'  that 
calm,  steady^  untiring  perseverance  necessary  for  the  exploration  of  Africa.  Dr 
Livingstone  was  of  humble  origin.  His  grandfather  migrated  from  Ulva,  one  of 
the  Western  Islands,  when  the  small  farm  he  occupied  was  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  his  increasing  family,  to  the  cotton-mill  village  of  Blantyre,  on  the  Clyde, 
about  seven  miles  from  Glasgow.  His  children  had  received  such  an  education  as  a 
Highland  parish  school  could  afford,  and  were 'fit  to  enter  upon  work  in  Blantyre 
mill.  At  ten  years  of  a^e,  David  was  set  to  attend  the  spinning  jenny,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  **  piecer  " — -joining  the  threads  as  they  might  happen  to  break  in  the 
operation  of  twisting^  They  who  look  on  factory  life  as  essentially  mean,  degraded, 
or  vicious — and  we  have  heard  such  a  notion  spouted  by  persons  not  generally  un- 
intelligent— may  have  their  horror  of  spindles  and  stalk  vents  mitigated,  when  they 
learn  that  part  of  the^first  week's  wages  earned  by  this  piecer  boy  was  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  "  Ruddiman's  Rudiments  of  Latin,"  and  that  his  study  of  the  classics 
thus  begun,  was  continued  at  the  evening  school  between  eight  and  ten,  and  pro- 
longed at  home  till  midnight,  unless  his  mother,  "the  "  anxious  housewife,  striving 
to  make  both  ends  meet,"  snatched  from  hioi  the  books  so  consuming  of  the  mid- 
night  oil,  and  sent  him  to  bed,  from  which  the  mill  bell  was  to  raise  him  next 
morning  at  hal^past  five.  This,  as  we  can  iestify,  is  no  rare  instance  of  earnest- 
ness in  study  by  factory  lads.  Many  others  besides  David  Livingstone  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  a  liberal  profession,  by  attending  classes  in  the  evening^^and  the 
spinning  frame  through  the  day ;  by  haunting  the  learned  shades  of  a  university 
during  the  winter  months,  and  pacing  barefoot  the  oily  floor  of  a  cotton  mill  during 
summer.  This  humble  hardy  upbringing  is  needed  for  the  rearing  of  such  men  as 
Livingstone.  Genius,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  independent  of 
outward  circumstances,  and  has  been  found  in  all  ranks ;  but  dauntless  patience, 
such  as  his,  under  long-continued  obscure  toil,  is  a  plant  which  does  not  spring  from 
any  other  than  a  bare  soil.  '*  Looking  back  now,"  says  be,  *'  on  that  life  of  toil,  I 
cannot  but  feel  thankful  that  it  formed  such  a  material  part  of  my  early  education ; 
and,  were  it  possible,  I  should  like  to  begin  life  over  again  in  the  same  lowly  style, 
and  to  pass  through  the  same  hardy  training." 

Having  completed  the  course  of  study  in  arts  and  medicine  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, Dr  Livingstone  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  Glasgow.  It  was  never  his  intention,  however,  to  practise  in  this  pro- 
fession. He  had  some  time  before  learned  to  appreciate  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  4  and  in  the  glow  of  benevolence  which  it 
inspired,  had  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  Christian  missions,  and  had 
acquired  a  medical  education  with  the  view  of  qualifying  for  this  service.  Having 
placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  London  Missionary  Societv,  his  first 
intention  was  to  proceed  to  China,  where,  above  most  other  districts  in  the  mission- 
field,  his  medical  attainments  were  likely  to  be  of  great  value ;  but  the  opium  war, 
then  raging,  led  to  a  change  of  his  plans,  and  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  South  Africa. 
It  often  happens  that  a  disappointment  in  a  Christian's  plans  for  life,  forms  the 
turning-point  from  which  he  has  to  date  his  rise  to  eminent  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction. If  Dr  Livingstone  and  his  friends  thought  that  his  medical  studies  were 
to  be  in  a  large  measure  valueless  among  the  rude  and  scattered  tribes  of  Africa, 
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as  compared  with  what  might  have  heen  expected  of  them  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  teeming  milBons  of  eoltiyated  Chinese,  how  entirelj  the  result  has 
belied  their  calculations  I  But  for  the  knowledge,  and  still  more,  the  habits  of 
scientific  observation  and  reflection  acquired  during  his  previous  life,  most  of  tbe 
researches  which  this  volume  records,  would  either  never  have  been  entered  on,  or 
would  have  been  wanting  in  that  pertinency  and  precision  which  form  their  great 
excellence  in  the  view  of  practical  men. 

Dr  Livingstone  embarked  for  South  Africa  in  1840.  Haying  reached  Kuruman, 
the  furthest  inland  missionary  station,  he  remained  for  a  few  months  there,  after 
which,  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tbe  language,  habits,  laws,  and.wajs  of 
thinking,  of  the  people,  he  cut  himself  off  from  all  European  society  for  six  months. 
By  one  of  those  periodical  outbreaks  of  war,  which  rend  all  social  arrangements  in 
this  region,  he  was  prevented  from  fixing  on  the  site  of  a  new  missionary  station  till 
1843,  when  he  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Mabotsa.  Here  occurred  an  incident  of 
which  the  memorial  will  be  borne  about  by  our  traveller  till  his  dying  day.  Wishing 
to  help  the  people  in  getting  rid  of  a  troop  of  lions  by  which  they  were  beset,  he  has 
taken  his  gun^  and  after  stalking  the  troop,  has  fired  at  one  of  them. 

THE  LION  ENGOTTSTIIR. 

*'  I  did  not  see  any  one  else  shoot  at  him,  but  I  saw  the  lion's  tail  erected  in  anger 
behind  the  bush,  and,  turning  to  the  people,  said,  '  Stop  a  little  till  Iload  again.'  When 
in  the  act  of  ramming  down  the  bullets  I  heard  a  shout.  Starting,  and  looking  half 
round,  I  saw  the  lion  just  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  me.  I  was  upon  a  little  height ; 
he  caught  my  shoulder  as  he  sprang,  and  we  both  came  to  the  ground  below  toge&er. 
Growling  horribly  close  to  my  ear,  he  shook  me  as  a  terrier  dog  does  a  rat.  The  shock 
produced  a  stupor  similar  to  that  which  seems  to  be  felt  by  a  mouse  after  the  first  shake 
of  the  cat.  It  caused  a  sort  of  dreaminess,  in  which  there  was  no  sense  of  pain  nor 
feeling  of  terror,  though  quite  conscious  of  all  that  was  happening.  It  was  like  wh&t 
patients  partially  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  describe,  who  see  all  the  operation, 
but  feel  not  the  knife.  This  singular  condition  was  not  the  result  of  any  mental  pro- 
cess. The  shake  annihilated  fear,  and  allowed  no  sense  of  horror  In  looking  round  at 
the  beast.  This  peculiar  state  is  probably  produced  in  all  animals  killed  by  the  cami- 
vora ;  and  if  so,  is  a  merciful  provision  by  our  benevolent  Creator  for  lessening  the 
pain  of  death.  Turning  round  to  relieve  myself  of  the  weightf  as  he  had  one  paw  on 
the  back  of  my  head,  I  saw  his  eyes  directed  to  Mebalwe,  who  was  trying  to  shoot  him 
at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards.  His  gun,  a  flint  one,  missed  fire  in  both  barrels ;  the 
lion  immediately  left  me,  and,  attacking  Mebalwe,  bit  his  thigh.  Another  man,  whose 
life  I  had  saved  before,  after  he  had  been  tossed  by  a  buffalo,  attempted  to  spear  the 
lion  while  he  was  biting  Mebalwe.  He  left  Mebalwe  and  caught  this  man  by  the 
shoulder,  but  at  that  moment  the  bullets  he  had  received  took  eflect,  and  he  fell  down 
dead.  The  whole  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments,  and  must  have  been  his  paroxjsm 
of  dying  rage.  In  order  to  take  out  the  charm  from  him,  the  Bakatla  on  the  following 
day  made  a  huge  bonfire  over  the  carcase,  which  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the  largest 
lion  they  had  ever  seen.  Besides  crunching  the  bone  into  splinters,  he  left  eleven  teeth 
wounds  on  the  upper  part  of  my  arm. 

**  A  wound  from  this  animaVs  tooth  resembles  a  gun-shot  wound ;  it  is  generallv 
followed  by  a  great  deal  of  sloughing  and  discharge,  and  pains  are  felt  in  the  part 
periodically  ever  afterwards.  I  had  on  a  tartan  jacket  on  the  occasion,  and  I  believe 
that  it  wiped  off  all  the  virus  from  the  teeth  that  pierced  the  flesh,  for  my  two  com- 
panions in  this  afiray  have  both  sufiered  from  the  peculiar  pains,  while  I  have  escaped 
with  only  the  inconvenience  of  a  false  joint  in  my  limb.  The  man  whose  shoulder  was 
wounded  showed  me  his  wound  actually  burst  forth  afresh  on  the  same  month  of  the 
following  year.    This  curious  point  deserves  the  attention  of  inquirers." 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  what  seems  to  us  the  great  charm  of  this  volume— 
the  broad  generalization  and  ingenious  thought  which  often  accompany  the  state* 
ment  of  a  simple  fact.  The  infliction  of  death  by  carnivorous  animals,  and  parti- 
cularly the  previous  tomoent,  as  it  might  seem,  inflicted  sometimes  on  the  victim, 
have  been  spoken  of  as  among  the  hard  things  of  natural  theology.  The  atheists 
of  the  workshop  and  the  coal-pit  have  been  heard  to  say,  *^  1  never  see  a  cat  tor- 
menting a  mouse,  but  I  see  a  i proof  that  there  is  no  God."  The  experience  of  Dr 
Livingstone  turns  a  fact  formerly  held  as  an  objection,  into  n  striking  argument  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence  all  wise  and  good. 
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Sechele,  the  chief  of  the  tribe — ^tfae  Bakwains— «mong  whom  Dr  LiTingstone  wai 
now  settled,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  the  book. 

A  COKYBBTED  CHIEF. 

"  On  the  first  ocofision  in  which  I  ever  attempted  to  hold  a  public  religious  service, 
he  remarked  that  it  was  the  custom  of  his  nation,  when  anj  new  subject  was  brought 
before  them,  to  put  questions  on  it ;  and  he  begged  me  to  allow  him  to  do  the  same  in 
this  case.  On  expressing  my  entire  willingness  to  answer  his  questions,  he  inquired  if 
my  forefathers  knew  of  a  future  judgment.  I  replied  in  the  amrmatire,  and  began  to 
describe  the  scene  of  the  '-great  white  throne,  and  Him  who  shall  sit  on  it,  from  whose 
face  the  heaven  and  earth  shall  flee  away,'  etc.  He  said,  *  Ton  startle  me — these  words 
make  all  my  bones  to  shake— I  have  no  more  strength  in  me:  but  my  forefathers  were 
living  at  the  same  time  yours  were,  and  how  is  it  that  they  did  not  send  them  word 
about  these  terrible  things  sooner?  They  all  passed  awav  into  darkness  without  know- 
ing whither  they  were  going.'  I  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  explaining  the  geographical 
barriers  in  the  North,  and  the  gradual  spread  of  knowledge  from  the  South,  ta  which 
we  first  had  access  by  means  of  ships ;  and  I  expressed  my  belief  that,  as  C^ist  had 
said,  the  whole  world  would  yet  be  enlightened  by  the  Gospel.  Pointing  to  the  great 
Kalahari  desert,  he  said,  *  You  never  can  cross  that  country  to  the  tribes  beyond ;  it  is 
utterly  impossible  even  for  us  black  men,  except  in  certain  seasons,  when  more  than 
the  usual  supply  of  rain  falls,  and  an  extraordinary  growth  of  water-melons  follows. 
Even  we  who  know  the  country  would  certainly  perish  without  them.*  Be-asserting 
my  belief  in  the  words  of  Christ,  we  parted ;  and  it  will  be  seen  farther  on  that  Sechele 
himself  assisted  me  in  crossing  that  desert  which  had  previously  proved  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  so  many  adventurers. 

''  As  soon  ns  he  had  an  opportunity  of  learning,  he  set  himself  to>read  with  such  close 
application  that,  from  being  comparatively  thin,  the  effect  of  havinf^  been  fond  of  the 
chase,  he  became  quite  corpulent  from  want  of  exercise.  Mr  Oswell  gave  him  his 
first  lesson  in  figures,  and  he  acquired  the  alphabet  on  the  first  day  of  my  residence  at 
Chonuane.  He  was  by  no  means  an  ordinanr  specimen  of  the  people,  for  I  never  went 
into  town  but  I  was  pressed  to  hear  him  read  some  chapters  of  the  Bible. 

'*  In  the  hope  that  others  would  be  induced  to  join  him  in  his  attachment  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  asked  me  to  begin  family  worship  with  him  in  his  house.  I  did  so ;  and 
by-and-by  was  surprised  to  hear  how  well  he  conducted  the  prayer  in  his  own  simple 
and  beautiful  style,  for  he  was  quite  a  master  of  his  own  language.  At  this  time  we 
were  suffering  fh)m  the  effects  of  a  drought,  which  will  be  described  further  on,  and 
none  except  his  family,  whom  he  ordered  to  attend,  came  near  this  meeting.  *In 
former  times,'  said  he,  *■  when  a  chief  was  fond  of  hunting,  all  his  people  got  dogs  and 
became  fond  of  hunting  too.  If  he  were  fond  of  dancing  or  music,  all  showed  a  liking 
to  these  amusements  too.  If  the  chief  loved  beer,  they  all  rejoiced  in  strong  drink. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  different.  I  love  the  Word  of  God,  and  not  one  of  my  brethren 
will  join  me.'" 

The  vicinity  of  Sechele^s  settlement  to  the  Boers,  who  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
of  the  thoroughly  filibustering  class,  and  have  a  mortal  dislike  to  the  improvement 
of  the  natives,  rendered  it  inexpedient  for  either  him  or  the  missionary  to  remain 
there  longer.  They  resolve  to  go  in  quest  of  new  quarters  near  the  Lake  Ngami, 
which  they  had  heard  of,  further  north,  and  beyond  that  desert  which  the  chief  had 
formerly  held  to  be  impassable.  The  following  sketches  belong  to  this  and  two  sub- 
sequent journeys  to  that  great  lake. 

THE  KALAHABI  DE8BST. 

*'  The  space  from  the  Orange  Biver  in  the  south,  lat.  29*,  to  Lake  Ngami  in  the  north, 
and  from  about  24*  east  long,  to  near  the  west  coast,  has  been  called  a  desert  simply 
because  it  contains  no  running  water,  and  very  little  water  in  wells.  It  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  vegetation  and  inhabitants,  for  it  is  covered  with  grass  and  a  great  variety 
of  creeping  plants ;  besides  which,  there  are  large  patches  of  bushes  and  even  trees.  It 
is  remarkably  flat,  but  intersected  in  different  parts  by  the  beds  of  ancient  rivers ;  and 
prodigious  herds  of  certain  antelopes,  which  require  little  or  no  water,  roam  over  the 
trackless  plains.  The  inhabitants,  Bushmen  and  Bakalahari,  prey  on  the  game  and  on 
the  countless  rodentia  and  small  species  of  the  feline  race  which  subsist  on  these.  In 
general  the  soil  is  light-coloured  soft  sand,  nearly  pure  silica.  The  beds  of  the  ancient 
rivers  contain  much  alluvial  soil ;  and  as  that  is  baked  hard  by  the  burning  sun,  rain- 
water stands  in  pools  in  some  of  them  for  several  months  in  the  year. 

^  The  quantity  of  grass  which  grows  on  this  remarkable  region  is  astonishing,  even 
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to  those  who  stre  famiGar  with  India.  It  nsnally  rises  in  tvfts  with  bare  spaces  between, 
or  the  intervals  are  occupied  hj  creeping  plants,  which,  having  their  roots  buried  far 
beneath  the  soi],  feel  little  the  effects  of  the  scorching  sun.  The  number  of  these  which 
have  tnberoos  roots  is  veiy  great ;  and  their  structure  is  intended  to  supply  nutriment 
and  moisture  when  during  the  long  droughts  they  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else.  Here 
we  have  au  example  of  a  plant,  not  generally  tuber-bearing,  becoming  so  under  cir- 
cumstances where  that  appendage  is  necessary  to  act  us  a  reservoir  for  pieserving  its 
life ;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  in  Ajigola  to  a  species  of  grape-bearing  vine,  whidi  is 
BO  furnished  for  the  same  purpose.  The  plant  to  which  I  at  present  refer  is  one  of  the 
cucurbitacesB  which  bears  a  small  scarlet-coloured  eatable  cucuinber.  Another  plant, 
named  Leroshiia,  is  a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Desert.  We  see  a  small  plant 
with  linear  .leaves,  and  .a  stalk  not  thicker  than  a  crow's  quill;  on  digging  down  a  foot 
t>r  eighteen  inches  beneath,  we  come  to  a  tuber,  often  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  young 
child ;  when  the  rind  is  removed,  we  find  it  to  be  a  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  filled  with 
fluid  much  like  that  in  a  young  turnip.  Owing  to  the  depth  beneath  the  soil  at  which 
it  is  found,  it  is  ^nerally  deliciouSly  oooi  -and  refreshing.  Another  kind,  named 
Mokuri,  is  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  long-continued  heat  parohes  the 
soil.  This  plant  is  a  herbaceous  creeper,  and  deposits  underground  a  number  of  tubers, 
some  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  at  spots  in  a  circle  a  yard  or  more,  horizontally,  from 
the  stem.  The  natives  strike  the  ground  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  with  stones, 
till,  by  hearing  a  difference  of  sound,  they  know  the  water-bearing  tuber  to  be  -beneath. 
They  then  dig  down  a  foot  or  so,  and  find  it. 

"But  the  most  surprising  plant  of  the  Desert  is  the  *'Kengwe  or  K&ne *(^CtKumu 
caffer),  the  water-melon.  In  years  when  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  rain  MIb^ 
vast  tracts  of  the  country  are  literally  covered  with  these  melons ;  this  was  the  case 
annually  when  the  fall  of  rain  was  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  the  Bakwalns  sent 
trading  parties  every  year  to  the  lake.  It  happens  commonly  once  every  ten  or  eleven 
years,  and  for  the  last  three  times  its  occurrence  has  coincided  with  an  extraordinarily 
'wet  season.  Then  animals  of  every  sort  and  name,  including  man,  rejoice  in  the  rich 
supply.  The  elephant,  true  lord  of  the  forest,  revels  in  this  fndt,  and  -so  do  the  different 
species  of  rhinoceros,  aldiough  naturally  so  diverse  in  their  choice  of  pasture*  'The 
various  kinds  of  antelopes  feed  on  them  with  equal  avidity,  and  lions,  hyienas,  jackals, 
and  nuce,  all  seem  to  know  and  appreciate  the  common  blessing.  These  melons  are 
not,  however,  itll  of  them  eatable ;  some  are  sweet,  and  others  so  bitter  that  the  whole 
are  named  by  the  Boers  the  *  bitter  water-melon.'  The  natives  select  4>hem  by  striking 
one  melon  after  another  with  a  hatchet,  and  applying  the  tongue  to  the  gasheSk,  They 
thus  readily  distinguish  between  the  bitter  and  sweet.  The  bitter  are  deleterious,  but 
the  sweet  are  quite  wholesome.  'This  peculiarity  of  one  species  of  plants  bearing  both 
sweet  and  bitter  fruits  occurs  also  in  a  red  eatable  cucumber  often  met  with  in  the 
country.  It  is  about  four  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  is 
of  a  .liright  scariet  colour  when  ripe.  Many  are  bitter,  others  quite  sweet.  Even 
melons  in  a  garden  may  be  made  bitter  by  a  few  bitter  kengwe  in  &e  vicinity.  The 
bees  convey  the  pollen  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  The  human  inhabitants  of  this  tract  of-conntryconsistsof  Bushmen  and  Bakalahari. 
The  former  are  probably  the  aborigines  .of  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent,  the 
latter  the  remnants  of  the  first. emigration  of  Bechuanas.  The  Bushmen  Uire  in  the 
Desert  from  choice,  the  Bakalahari  from  compulsion,  and  both  possess  an  intense  love 
of  liberty.  The  Bushmen  are  exceptions  in  language,  race,  habits,  and  appearance. 
They  .are  the  only  real  nomades  in  the  country;  they  never  cultivate  the  soil  nor  rear 
any  domestic  animal,  save  ^wretched  dogs.  They  are  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  the  game,  that  they  follow  them  in  their  migrations,  and  prey  upon 
them  from  place  to  place,  and  thus  prove  as  complete  a  check  upon  their  inordinate 
increase  as  ^the  other  camivora.  The  chief  subsistence  of  the  Bushmen  is  the  flesh  of 
game,  but  that  is  eked  out  by  what  the  women  collect  of  roots  and  beans,  and  fruits  of 
the  Desert.  Those  who  inhabit  the  hot  and  sandy  plains  of  the  Desert  -possess  gene- 
rally thin  wiry  forms  capable  of  great  exertion  and  of  severe  privations.  Many  are  of  low 
stature,  though  not  dwarfish ;  the  specimens  brought  to  Europe  have  been  selected,  like 
costermongers'  dogs,  on  account  of  their  extreme  ugliness ;  <:onsequenfly  £2nglish  ideas 
of  the  whole  tribe  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  ugliest  specimens  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  exhibited  in  Africa  as  characteristic  of  the  entire  British  nation.  That  they 
are  like  baboons  is  in  some  degree  true,  Just  as  these  and  other  simi^  are  in  some  points 
frightfully  human." 

"  Twelve  days  after  our  departure  from  the  waggons  at  Ngabisane  we  came  to  the 
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north-east  end  of  Lake  Ngami ;  and  on  the  1st  of  August  1849,  we  went  down  together 
to  the  broad  part,  and,  for  the  first  time,  this  fine- looking  sheet  of  water  was  beheld  by 
[Europeans.  The  direction  of  the  lake  seemed  to  be  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  by  compass. 
The  southern  portion  is  said  to  bend  round  to  the  west,  and  receire  the  Teoughe  from 
the  north  at  its  north-west  extremity.  We  could  detect  no  horizon  where  we  stood 
looking  S.S.W. ;  nor  could  we  form  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  lake  except  from  the 
reports  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district ;  and,  as  they  professed  to  go  round  it  in  three 
days,  allowing  twenty-five  miles  a-day,  would  make  it  seventy-five,  or  less  than  seventy 
geographical  miles  in  circumference.  Other  guesses  have  been  made  since  as  to  its 
circumference,  ranging  between  seventy  and  one  hundred  miles.  It  is  shallow,  for  I 
subsequently  saw  a  native  punting  his  canoe  over  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  north-east 
end ;  it  can  never,  therefore,  be  of  much  value  as  a  commercial  highway.  In  fact, 
during  the  months  preceding  the  annual  supply  of  water  from  the  north,  the  lake  is 
so  shallow  that  it  is  with  difficulty  cattle  can  approach  the  water  through  the  boggy, 
reedy  banks.  These  are  low  on  all  sides,  but  in  the  west  there  is  a  space  devoid  of 
trees,  showing  that  the  waters  have  retired  thence  at  no  rery  ancient  date.  This  is 
another  of  the  proofs  of  desication  met  with  so  abundantly  throughout  the  whole 
country.  A  number  of  dead  trees  lie  on  this  space,  some  of  them  embedded  in  the 
mud,  right  in  the  water.  We  were  informed  by  the  Bayeiye,  who  live  on  the  lake, 
that,  when  the  annual  inundation  begins,  not  only  trees  of  great  size,  but  antelopes, 
as  the  springbuck  and  tsessebe  (^Acronotus  lunata)^  are  swept  down  by  its  rushing 
waters ;  the  trees  are  gradually  driven  by  the  winds  to  the  opposite  side,  and  become 
embedded  in  mud. 

**  The  water  of  the  lake  is  perfectly  fresh  when  full,  but  brackish  when  low ;  and  that 
coming  down  the  Tamunak'le  we  found  to  be  so  clear,  cold,  and  soft,  the  higher  we 
ascended,  that  the  idea  of  melting  snow  was  suggested  to  our  minds.  We  found  this 
region,  with  regard  to  that  from  which  we  had  come,  to  be  clearly  a  hollow,  the  lowest 
point  being  Lake  Kumadau ;  the  point  of  the  ebullition  of  water,  as  shown  by  one  of 
Newman's  barometric  thermometers,  was  only  between  207J°  and  206*,  giving  an 
elevation  of  not  much  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We 
had  descended  above  two  thousand  feet  in  coming  to  it  from  Kolobeng.  It  is  the 
southern  and  lowest  part  of  the  great  river  system  beyond,  in  which  large  tracts  of 
country  are  inundated  annually  by  tropical  rains,  hereafter  to  be  described.  A  little  of 
that  water,  which  in  the  countries  farther  north  produces  inundations,  comes  as  far 
south  as  20*  20',  the  latitude  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  instead  of  flooding  the 
country,  falls  into  the  lake  as  into  a  reservoir.  It  begins  to  flow  down  the  Embarrali, 
which  (Uvides  into  the  rivers  Tzo  and  Teoughe.  The  Tzo  divides  into  the  Tamunak'le 
and  Mababe ;  the  Tamunak'le  discharges  itself  into  the  Zouga,  and  the  Teoughe  into 
the  lake.  The  flow  begins  either  in  March  or  April,  and  the  descending  waters  find 
the  channels  of  all  these  rivers  dried  out,  except  m  certain  pools  in  their  beds,  which 
have  long  dry  spaces  between  them.  The  lake  itself  is  very  low.  The  Zouga  is  but  a 
prolongation  of  the  Tamunakle,  and  an  arm  of  the  lake  reaches  up  to  the  point  where 
the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  This  last  is  narrow  and  shallow,  while  the  Zouga 
is  broad  and  deep.  The  narrow  arm  of  the  lake,  which  on  the  map  looks  like  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Zouga,  has  never  been  observed  to  flow  either  way.  It  is  as  stagnant 
as  the  lake  itself." 

BAKKS   OF  THE  ZOUGA. 

'<  Coming  down  the  Zouga  we  had  now  time  to  look  at  its  banks.  These  are  very 
beautiful,  resembling  closely  many  parts  of  the  river  Clyde  above  Glasgow.  The  for- 
mation is  soft  calcareous  tuta,  such  as  forms  the  bottom  of  all  this  basin.  The  banks 
are  perpendicular  on  the  side  to  which  the  water  swings,  and  sloping  and  grassy  on  the 
other.  The  slopes  are  selected  for  the  pitfalls  designed  by  the  Bayeiye  to  entrap  the 
animals  as  they  come  to  drink.  These  are  about  seven  or  eight  feet  deep,  three  or  four 
feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  gradually  decrease  till  they  are  only  about  a  foot  wide  at 
the  bottom.  The  mouth  is  an  oblong  square  (the  only  square  thing  made  by  the 
Bechuanas,  for  everything  else  is  round),  and  the  long  diameter  at  the  surface  is  about 
equal  to  the  depth.  The  decreasing  width  towards  the  bottoifi  is  intended  to  make  the 
animal  wedge  himself  more  firmly  in  by  his  weight  and  struggles.  The  pitfalls  are 
usually  in  pairs,  with  a  wall  a  foot  thick  left  uncut  between  the  ends  of  each.  So  that 
if  the  beast,  when  it  feels  its  fore  legs  descending,  should  try  to  save  itself  from  going 
in  altogether  by  striding  the  hind  legs,  he  would  spring  forward,  and  leap  into  the 
second  with  a  force  whicn  insures  the  fall  of  his  whole  body  into  the  trap.  They  are 
covered  with  great  care ;  all  the  excavated  earth  is  removed  to  a  distance,  so  as  not  to 
excite  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  animals.    Beeds  and  grass  are  laid  across  the  top ; 
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above  this  the  sand  is  thrown,  and  watered  so  as  to  appear  exactly  like  the  rest  of  the 
spot.  Some  of  our  party  plumped  into  these  pitfalls  more  than  once,  even  when  in 
search  of  them,  in  order  to  open  them  to  prevent  the  loss  of  our  cattle.  If  an  ox  sees  a 
hole,  he  carefully  avoids  it.  And  old  elephants  have  been  known  to  precede  the  herd 
and  whisk  off  the  coverings  of  the  pitfalls  on  each  side  aU  the  way  down  to  the  water. 
We  have  known  instances  in  which  the  old  among  these  sagacious  aniTnals  have  actually 
lifted  the  young  out  of  the  trap." 

THB  PLAGUE  OF  TSETSE. 

'*  A  few  remarks  on  the  Tsetse,  or  Glossina  morsittms,  may  here  be  appropriate.  It  is 
not  much  larger  than  the  common  house-fly,  and  is  nearly  of  the  same  brown,  colour  as 
the  common  honey-bee ;  the  after  part  of  the  body  has  three  or  four  yellow  bars  across 
it ;  the  wings  project  beyond  this  part  considerably,  and  it  is  remarkably  alert,  avoiding 
most  dexterously  all  attempts  to  capture  it  with  the  hand,  at  common  temperatures ;  in 
the  cool  of  the  mornings  and  evenings  it  is  less  a^le.  Its  peculiar  buzz,  when  once 
heard,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  the  traveller  whose  means  of  locomotion  are  domestic 
animals ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  bite  of  this  poisonous  insect  is  certain  death  to 
the  ox,  horse,  and  dog.  In  this  journey,  though  we  were  not  aware  of  any  great 
number  having  at  any  time  lighted  on  our  cattle,  we  lost  forty-three  fine  oxen  by  its 
bite.  We  watched  the  animals  carefully,  and  believe  that  not  a  score  of  flies  were  ever 
upon  them. 

"  A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  bite  of  the  tsetse,  is  its  perfect  harmlessness 
in  man  and  wild  animals,  and  even  calves  so  long  as  they  continue  to  suck  the  cows. 
We  never  experienced  the  slightest  injury  from  thein  ourselves,  personally,  although  we 
lived  two  months  in  their  hahitaty  which  was  in  this  case  as  sharply  defined  as  in  many 
others,  for  the  south  bank  of  the  Chobe  was  infested  by  them,  and  the  northern  bank, 
where  our  cattle  were  plaeed,  only  fifty  yards  distant,  contained  not  a  single  specimen. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  often  saw  natives  carrying  over  raw  meat  to  the 
opposite  bank  with  many  tsetse  settled  upon  it. 

*^  The  poison  does  not  seem  to  be  injected  by  a  sting,  or  by  ova  placed  beneath  the 
skin,  for,  when  one  is  allowed  to  feed  freely  on  the  hand,  it  is  seen  to  insert  the  middle 
prong  of  three  portions,  into  which  the  proboscis  divides,  somewhat  deeply  into  the  true 
skin ;  it  then  draws  it  out  a  little  way,  and  it  assumes  a  crimson  colour  as  the  mandibles 
come  into  brisk  operation.  The  previously  shrunken  belly  sweUs  out,  and,  if  left  un- 
disturbed, the  fly  quietly  departs  when  it  is  full.  A  slight  itching  irritation  follows, 
but  not  more  than  in  the  bite  of  a  mosquito.  In  the  ox  this  same  bite  produces  no 
more  immediate  effects  than  in  man.  It  does  not  startle  him  as  the  gad-fly  does ;  but 
a  few  days  afterwards  the  following  symptoms  supervene :  the  eye  and  nose  begin  to 
run,  the  coat  stares  as  if  the  anirn^  were  cold,  a  swelling  appears  under  the  jaw,  and 
sometimes  at  the  navel ;  and,  though  the  animal  continues  to  graze^  emaciation  com- 
mences, accompanied  with  a  peculiar  flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  and  this  proceeds  un- 
checked, until,  perhaps  months  afterwards,  purging  comes  on,  and  the  animal,  no  longer 
able  to  graze,  perishes  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion.  Those  which  are  in  good 
condition  often  perish  soon  after  the  bite  is  inflicted  with  staggering  and  blindness,  as 
if  the  brain  were  affected  by  it.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature  produced  by  falls  of 
rain,  seem  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  complaint ;  but  in  general  the  emaciation  goes 
on  uninterruptedly  for  months,  and,  do  what  we  wiH,  the  poor  animals  i>ensh 
miserably. 

"  When  opened,  the  cellular  tissue  on  the  surface  of  t^e  body  beneath  the  skin  is 
seen  to  be  injected  with  air,  as  if  a  quantity  of  soap-bubbles  were  scattered  over  it,  or 
a  dishonest,  awkward  butcher  had  been  trying  to  make  it  look  &t.  The  fat  is  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour,  and  of  an  oily  consistence.  All  the  muscles  are  flabby^  and  the 
heart  often  so  soft  that  the  fingers  may  be  made  to  meet  throng  it.  The  lungs  and 
liver  partake  of  the  disease.  The  stomach  and  bowels  are  pale  and  empty,  and  the 
gall-bladder  is  distended  with  bile. 

"  These  symptoms  seem  to  indicate,  what  is  probably  the  case,  a  poison  in  the  blood; 
the  germ  of  which  enters  when  the  proboscis  is  inserted  to  draw  blood.  The  poison- 
germ,  contained  in  a  bulb  at  the  root  of  the  proboscis,  seems  capable,  although  veiy 
minute  in  quantity,  of  reproducing  itself;  for  the  blood,  after  death  by  tsetse,  is  veiy 
small  in  quantity,  and  scarcely  stains  the  hands  in  dissection.  I  shall  have,  by  and  by, 
to  mention  another  insect,  which,  by  the  same  operation,  produces  in  the  human  subject 
both  vomiting  and  purging. 

*<  The  mule,  ass,  and  goat  enjoy  the  same  immunity  from  the  tsetse  as  man  and  the 
game.  Many  large  tribes  on  the  Zambesi  can  keep  no  domestic  animals  except  the 
goat,  in  consequence  of  the  scoui^ge  existing  in  their  country.    Our  children  were  fre- 
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qaently  bitten,  yet  suffered  no  hann ;  and  we  saw  around  as  numbers  of  zebras,  buffa- 
loes, pigs,  pallahs  and  other  antelopes,  feeding  quietly  in  the  very  habitat  of  the  tsetse, 
yet  as  undisturbed  by  its  bite  as  oxen  are  when  they  first  receive  the  fatiJ  poison. 
Xhere  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the  natures  of  the  horse  and  zebra,  the  buffalo 
&iid  ox,  the  sheep  and  antelope,  as  to  afford  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Is  a  man  not  as  much  of  a  domestic  animal  as  a  dog?  The  carious 
feature  in  the  case,  that  dogs  perish  though  fed  on  milk,  whereas  the  calves  escape  so 
long  as  they  continue  sucking,  made  us  imagine  that  the  mischief  might  be  produced 
by  some  plant  in  the  locality,  and  not  by  tsetse ;  but  Major  Yardon,  of  the  Madras 
Army,  settled  that  point  by  riding  a  horse  up  to  a  small  hUl  infested  by  the  insect, 
-without  allowing  him  time  to  graze ;  and,  though  he  only  remained  long  enough  to  take 
a  view  of  the  country  and  catch  some  specimens  of  the  tsetse  on  the  animal,  in  ten  days 
afterwards  the  horse  was  dead." 

DEATH  OF  A  CHIEF. 

"  Poor  Sebituane,  however,  just  after  realizing  what  he  had  so  long  ardently  desired, 
fell  sick  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  originated  in  and  extended  from  an  old 
wound,  got  at  Melita.  I  saw  his  danger,  but,  being  a  stranger,  I  feared  to  treat  him 
medically,  lest,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  I  should  be  blamed  by  his  people.  I  men- 
tioned this  to  one  of  his  doctors,  who  said,  'Your  fear  is  prudent  and  wise ;  this  people 
would  blame  you.'  He  had  been  cured  of  this  complaint  during  the  year  before,  by 
the  Barotse  making  a  large  number  of  free  incisions  in  the  chest.  The  Makololo  doc- 
tors, on  the  other  hand,  now  scarcely  cut  the  skin.  On  the  Sunday  afternoon  in  which 
lie  died,  when  our  u.sual  religious  service  was  over,  I  visited  him  with  my  little  boy 
Robert.  *  Come  near,'  said  Sebituane,  *  and  see  if  I  am  any  longer  a  man  ;  1  am  done.' 
He  was  thus  sensible  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  his  disease ;  so  I  ventured  to  assent, 
and  added  a  single  sentence  regarding  hope  after  death.  *  Why  do  you  speak  of  death  ? ' 
said  one  of  a  relay  of  fresh  doctors  ;  '  Sebituane  will  never  die.'  If  I  had  persisted,  the 
impression  would  have  been  produced  that,  by  speaking  about  it,  I  wished  him  to  die. 
After  sitting  with  him  some  time,  and  commending  him  to  the  mercy  of  Qod,  I  rose  to 
depart,  when  the  dying  chieftain,  raising  himself  up  a  little  from  his  prone  position, 
called  a  servant,  and  said,  *  Take  Robert  to  Maunku  (one  of  his  wives),  and  tell  her  to 
give  him  some  milk.'    These  were  the  last  words  of  Sebituane. 

*^  We  were  not  informed  of  his  death  until  the  next  day.  The  burial  of  a  Bechuana 
chief  takes  place  in  his  cattle-pen,  and  all  the  cattle  nre  driven,  for  an  hoar  or  two, 
around  and  over  the  grave,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  obliterated.  We  went  and  spoke  to 
the  people,  advising  them  to  keep  together  and  support  the  heir.  They  took  this 
kindly ;  and,  in  turn,  told  us  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  would  not  think  of  ascribing 
the  death  of  their  chief  to  us ;  that  Sebituane  had  just  gone  the  way  of  his  fathers  : 
and,  though  the  father  had  gone,  he  had  left  children,  and  they  hoped  that  we  wovild 
be  as  friendly  to  his  children  as  we  intended  to  have  been  to  himself." 

THS  ZAMBESI  EIYER. 

"  Mr  Oswell  and  I  then  proceeded  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  the  north-east, 
to  Sesheke;  and,  in  the  end  of  June  1851,  we  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Zambesi,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent.  This  was  a  most  important  point,  for  that 
river  was  not  previously  known  to  exist  there  at  all.  The  Portuguese  maps  all  repre- 
sent it  as  rising  far  to  the  east  of  where  we  now  were ;  and  if  ever  anything  like  a  chain 
of  trading  stations  had  existed  across  the  conntiy,  between  the  latitudes  12*  and  18* 
south,  this  magnificent  portion  of  the  river  must  have  been  known  before.  We  saw  it 
at  the  end  of  Uie  dry  season^  at  the  time  when  the  river  is  about  at  its  lowest,  and  yet 
there  must  have  been  a  breadth  of  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  yards  of  deep 
flowing  water.  Mr  Oswell  said  he  had  never  seen  such  a  fine  river,  even  in  India.  At 
the  period  o(  its  annual  inundation,  it  rises  fully  twenty  feet  in  perpendicular  height, 
and  floods  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  lands  adjacent  to  its  banks. 

"  The  country  over  which  we  had  travelled  from  the  Chobe  was  perfectly  flat,  except 
where  there  were  large  aat-hilla,  or  the  remains  of  former  ones,  wnich  had  left  moundi 
a  few  feet  high.  These  are  generally  covered  with  wild  date-trees  and  palmyras,  and 
in  some  parts  there  are  forests  of  mimossB  and  mopane.  Occasionally  the  country  be- 
tween the  Chobe  and  Zambesi  is  flooded,  and  there  are  large  patches  of  swamps  lying 
near  the  Chobe,  or  on  its  banks.  The  liakololo  were  living  among  these  swamps,  for 
the  sake  of  the  protection  the  dec^  reedy  rivers  afforded  them  against  their  enemies. 

'*  Now,  in  reference  to  a  suitable  locality  for  a  settlement  for  mjself,  I  could  not 
consdentionsly  ask  them  to  abandon  their  defences  for  my  convenience  alone.  The 
healthy  diatarictf  were  defieiieekMy  and  the  sale  localitiea  were  so  deleterions  to  hnnuui 
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life,  that  the  original  Basutos  had  nearly  all  heen  cut  off  hj  the  fever ;  I  therefore 
feared  to  tubject  my  family  to  the  scourge." 

SUCCESS  OF  mSSIOKABIES. 

"  Many  hundreds  of  both  Griquas  and  Bechuanas  hare  become  Christians,  and 
partially  ciyilized,  through  the  teaching  of  English  missionaries.  My  first  impressions 
of  the  progress  made  were,  that  the  accounts  of  the  effects  of  the  Gospel  among  them 
had  been  too  highly  coloured.  I  expected  a  higher  degree  of  Christian  simplicity  and 
purity  than  exists  either  among  them  or  among  ours^ves.  I  was  not  anxious  for  a 
deeper  insight  in  detecting  shams  than  others,  but  I  expected  character,  such  as  we 
imagine  the  primitive  disciples  had — and  was  disappointed.  When,  however,  I  passed 
on  to  the  true  heathen,  in  the  countries  beyond  the  sphere  of  missionary  influence,  and 
could  compare  the  people  there  with  the  Christian  natives,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  the  question  were  examined  in  the  most  rigidly  severe  or  scientific  way,  the 
change  effected  by  the  missionary  movement  woidd  be  considered  unquestionably 
great. 

«  We  cannot  fairly  compare  these  poor  people  with  ourselves,  who  have  an  atmo- 
sphere of  Christianity  and  enlightened  public  opinion,  the  growth  of  centuries,  around 
us,  to  influence  our  deportment ;  but  let  any  one,  from  the  natural  and  proper  point  of 
view,  behold  the  public  morality  of  Griqua  Town,  Kuruman,  Likatlong,  and  other 
villages,  and  remember  what  even  London  was  a  century  ago,  and  he  must  confess  that 
the  Christian  mode  of  treating  aborigines  is  incomparably  the  best. 

*^  The  Griquas  and  Bechuanas  were  in  former  times  clad  much  like  the  Caffres,  if 
such  a  word  may  be  used  where  there  is  scarcely  any  ^clothing  at  all.  A  bunch  of 
leather  strings,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  hung  from  the  lady's  waist  in  front,  and  a 
prepared  skm  of  a  sheep  or  antelope  covered  the  shoulders,  leaving  the  breast  and 
abdomen  bare :  the  men  wore  a  patch  of  skin,  about  the  size  of  the  crown  of  one*s  hat, 
which  barely  served  for  the  purposes  of  decency,  and  a  mantle  exactly  like-that  of  the 
women.  To  assist  in  protecting  the  pores  of  the  skin  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  by 
day,  and  of  the  cold  by  night,  Si  smeared  themselves  with  a  mixture  of  fat  and  ocbre ; 
the  head  was  anointed  with  pounded  blue  mica  schist  mixed  with  fat ;  and  the  fine 
particles  of  shining  mica  falling  on  the  body,  and  on  strings  of  beads  and  brass  rings, 
were  considered  as  highly  ornamental,  and  fit  for  the  most  fastidious  dandy.  Kow, 
these  same  people  come  to  church  in  decent  though  poor  clothing,  and  behave  with  a 
decorum  certainly  superior  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Mr 
Samuel  Pepys  in  London.  Sunday  is  well  observed ;  and,  even  in  localities  where  no 
missionary  lives,  religious  meetings  are  regularly  held,  and  children  and  adults  taught 
to  read,  by  the  more  advanced  of  their  own  fellow-countiymen ;  and  no  one  is  allowed 
to  make  a  profession  of  faith  by  baptism  unless  he  knows  how  to  read,  and  understands 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion. 

**  The  Bechuana  Mission  has  been  so  far  successful,  that,  when  coming  from  the 
interior,  we  always  felt,  on  reaching  Kuruman,  that  we  had  returned  to  civilized  life. 
But  I  would  not  give  any  one  to  understand  by  this  that  they  are  model  Christians — 
we  cannot  claim  to  be  model  Christians  ourselves — or  even  in  any  degree  superior  to 
the  members  of  our  own  country  churches.  They  are  more  stingy  and  greedy  than  the 
poor  at  home ;  but  in  many  respects  the  two  are  exactly  alike.  On  asking  an  intelli- 
gent chief  what  he  thoaght  of  them,  he  replied,  *  You  white  men  have  no  idea  of  how 
wicked  we  are ;  we  know  each  other  better  than  you ;  some  feign  belief  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  missionaries ;  some  profess  Christianity  because  they  like  the  new 
system,  which  gives  so  much  more  importance  to  the  poor,  and  desire  that  the  old 
system  may  pass  away ;  and  the  rest — a  pretty  large  number — profess  because  they 
are  really  true  believers.'    This  testimony  may  be  considered  as  very  nearly  correct," 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  further  quotation  for  the  present.  We  must  return 
to  this  volume.  A  work  teeming  with  tacts  of  such  stirring  interest,  whether  viewed 
jn  relation  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce,  cannot  be  dismissed  without  further  notice. 
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NATIONAL  PASTS. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OP  THE  UNITBD  PBBSBTTEBIAN  MAOAZINE. 

Sir, — The  office-bearers  and  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chureb  present 
an  almost  entire  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
Voluntary  principle ;  it  were  well  if  they  could  attain  to  a  similar  harmony  of  view 
as  to  its  manifold  applications.     This,  however,  is  as  yet  by  no  means  the  case,  as 
the  recent  National  Fast  sufficiently  demonstrated.    It  is  well  known  that  many 
ministers  and  sessions  throughout  the  denomination,  resenting  the  Royal  Proclama- 
tion as  ^*  an  imperious  command  of  the  civil  power  '*  to  worship  God,  treated  it,  if 
not  with  contempt,  at  least  with  neglect,  and  held  no  meeting  for  religious  services 
on  the  day  of  the  National  Fast.     Others,  again,  equally  strenuous  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Voluntary  principle,  and  jealous  of  its  infringement,  found  no  conscien- 
tious difficulties  in  tne  way  of  uniting  with  their  brethren  of  other  churches,  in 
publicly  observing  the  day  as  one  of  humiliation  and  supplication  at  the  throne  of 
heavenlv  grace.    Are  we,  then,  to  infer  that  the  much  lauded  Voluntary  principle 
is  a  fickle,  flexible,  uncertain  thing  ?    Nay,  verily,  but  rather  that  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  it  and  a  variety  of  questions  which,  from  time  to  time,  come  to  the 
surface  of  society  and  engage  general  attention,  has  not  been  precisely  determined. 
From  the  discussion  recently  carried  on  through  the  columns  of  the  Scottish  PresSy  it 
is  but  too  evident  that  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment  obtains  on  the  subject  of 
National  Fasts,  even  among  enlightened  Voluntaries — men  of  able,  honest,  and  in- 
dependent minds.     And  wbo  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?    Who  shall  indi- 
cate the  juste  milieu  between  such  conflicting  opinions,  or  presume  to  pronounce 
upon  the  legitimate  application  of  a  principle  which  the  various  disputants  alike 
hold  sacred  ?     Undoubtedly,  there  must  be  some  mode  of  establishing  truth  and  ex- 
posing error  on  this  as  on  every  other  subject,  of  showing,  by  force  of  argument,  who 
are  right*  and  who  are  wrong.     We,  therefore,  earnestly  and  respectfully  entreat 
the  discussion  of  the  theme  by  some  one  competent  to  the  task,  and  who  could  de- 
vote to  it  more  reflection  and  leisure  than  are  usually  bestowed  on  newspaper 
effusions.     What  is  implied  in   a  National  Fast, — the  special  occasions  which 
warrant  it^ — the  Scriptural  arguments  in  its  behalf, — the  mode  of  its  appointment 
fitted  to  secure  the  approbation  and  compliance  of  all  classes, — these  are  a  few  of 
the  topics  which  such  a  discussion  would  natiu-ally  embrace.    And  let  a  duty,  as  to 
which  all  are  agreed,  be  meanwhile  discharged,  viz.,  that  of  protesting  respectfrilly, 
but  energetically,  and,  if  need  be,  persistently,  against  the  erastian  and  presump- 
tuous language  in  which  such  Royal  Proclamations  are  usually  couched,  whereby  the 
consciences  of  many  are  oflended,  and  a  stmnbling-block  placed  in  their  path.    Let 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  lift  an  influential  voice  in  this  matter,  insisting 
that  the  terms  of  command  and  menace  be  exchanged  for  those  of  invitation  and 
entreaty ;  and  henceforward,  on  occasions  of  National  Fasts,  our  congregations  shall 
not  again  present  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  apparently  refusing  to  join  in  public 
acts  of  devotion,  which  they  must  nevertheless  acknowledge  to.be  urgently  demanded 
by  a  great  crisis  in  their  country's  history. 

November  1867.  L. 
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Tub  Leisubb  Houb.     Thb  Sunday  at  them  in  view  in  arranging  for  the  instmc- 

HoMB.  tive  entertainment  of  families  and  classes, 

London :  ReUgioiu  Tract  Society.  doing    the    next    twelve    months.       The 
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We  call  attention  to  these  seriab,  at  the  soundly  reUgious  spirit,  as  well  as  by  good 

end  of  the  year,  that  our  readers  may  have  taste  and  a  &oroughly  practical  knowledge 
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of  what  is  wanted  for  the  popular  periodi- 
cal literatnre  of  the  day.  Both  it  and  its 
more  spiritual  companion,  the  Sunday  at 
Home,  are  copiously  illustrated  by  wood- 
cuts, in  a  superior  style  of  art.  The 
Christian  Treasury,  without  competing  in 
the  pictorial  line  with  these  its  London 
rivals,  presents  a  rich  pennyworth,  in 
columns  of  letterpress  crowded  with  brief, 
weighty,  practical  papers,  including  ad- 
mirably chosen  extracts  from  some  of  the 
most  valuable  religious  books  ptA)ti8hed 
from  month  to  month. 


A  Bbief  Comhentabt  ok  thb  Epistle 
OF  James.  By  the  Rer.  Alexakdeb  S. 
Patebsok,  Glasgow. 

Paisley :  AlexAodef  Gardner. 

We  wonder  it  never  occurred  to  anj  pub- 
lisher or  author  to  furnish  to  ministers 
such  aids  in  lecturing  as  are  now  plenti- 
fully furnished  in  preaching.  We  are 
inundated  with  aids  in  sermonising. 
Whosoever  has  money  to  purchase  the 
American  Pulpit,  The  Pulpit,  The  Penny 
Pu^it,  The  Congregational  Pulpit,  The 
WesUvan  Pulpit,  Park  Street  Pulpit,  The 
Homimt,  The  Evangelical  Preacher,  may, 
if  he  be  gifted  with  the  art  of  judicious 
appropriation,  give  endless  variety  to  liis 
pulpit  appearances.  We  are  not  inclined 
to  think  as  lightly  of  these  publications  as 
some  do.  They  show  that  certain  tejcts 
can  be  preached  on,  and  to  young  sermon- 
writers,  even  that  is  something.  They 
suggest  subjects  of  discourse  that  would 
not  occur  spontaneously  to  every  mind, 
and  thus  prevent  the  settling  down  on  a 
limited  range  of  topics.  They  afford  to 
ministers  an. opportunity  not  otherwise  to 
be  obtained,  of  knowing  how  their  fellow- 
labourers  of  all  denominations  present  the 
great  truths  they  hold  in  -common.  They 
stimulate  the  power  of  independent 
thought,  and  beget  a  spirit  of  rivalry  with 
the  great  preachers,  which  is  not  unholy. 
We  have  a  good  word  to  say  even  for 
Simeon.  Br  Anderson  may  speak  of  lazy 
weeks  and  respectable  Sabbaths ;  Br  James 
Hamilton  of  the  Bene-hous^;  Mr  QUfiUan 
of  those  who  need  the  Horce  HomUeticm; 
— but  Br  Anderson,  Br  Hamilton,  and 
Mr  Qilfillan  are  men  of  genius,  and  their 
brethren  in  the  ministry  who  happen  to 
belong  to  the  order  of  the  uninspired,  must 
of  course  bear  the  scorn  of  the  illuminated 
few  who  expatiate  in  the  region  of  original 
thought,  so  far  beyond  their  ken.  But  to 
ordinary  men,  few  gifts  would  be  perhaps 
more  acceptable  on  the  day  of  their  ordina- 
tion, than  a  compiled  Simeon — a  work  as 
voluminous  that  would  contain  a  skeleton 
ofthe  best  sermons  on  the  chief  texts  in 
the  Bible-— sneh  senaons,  we  mean,  as  are 


adapted  to  an  evangelical  pulpit,  for  many 
of  the  most  eloquent   discourses  in  the 
English  language  are  better  adapted  to  the 
study  or  closet  than  the  church.    That 
would  be  wortl^  of  the  name  of  a  Pulpit 
Cyclopedia.    Our  complaint  is,  that  there 
are  no  similar  aids  in  lecturing.    There  are 
few  books  in  Scripture  of  which  more  than 
one  exposition  has  not  been  published : 
would  it  not  be  useful  for  ministers,  with 
small  incomes,  to  have  a  series  of  volumes, 
in  which  the  substance  of  these  would  be 
avowedly  compiled  in  the  form  of  pulpit 
lectures?     Such  volumes  would  neither 
interfere  with    their  thinking  nor   their 
reading,  but  would  form  a  set  of  hand- 
books which,  to  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  them,  would  give  some  assistance 
in  suggesting  thought  and  in  directing  re- 
search.   Barnes*  S^otes  would  have  been 
far  more  useful  if  they  had  assumed  the 
form  here  proposed.    They  are  said  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  compiled ;    yet  the 
reader  is  not  enabled  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  original  and  what  is  selected. 
It  does  not  need  much  acquaintance  with 
the  sacred  languages,  to  know  that  the 
critical  value  of  the  Notes  is  not  great ;  it 
is,  indeed,  so  low,  that  it  is  seldom  safe  to 
speak  after  Barnes,  unless  when  you  hap- 
pen to  know  his  sources.    We  Lave  some- 
times thought  that  Mr  Paterson  would  ac- 
complish successfully  the  kind  of  work  we 
are  recommending,  but  he  has  too  many 
of  the  qualifications  of  an  independent 
commentator,  to  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  compilers.    The  author  of  a 
series  of  aids  for  the  pulpit  lecturer,  would 
need  to  be  sound  in  his  theology,  suffi- 
ciently learned  to  know  how  much  of  what 
is  called  learning  may  be  rejected  as  re- 
fuse ;  strongly  desirous  to  prefer  what  is 
usef^  and  imported  to  what  is  showy  and 
indigenous  to  his  own  mind,  with  con- 
siderable powers  of  condensation.    To  let 
the  people  know  what  is  in  the  Bible, 
should  be  the  ever-present  aim  of   the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  such  a  book, 
or  series  of  books,  as  has  now  been  men- 
tioned, would  be,  if  properly  execnted, 
eminently  serviceable  to  a  large  proportion 
of  them. 


The  Shobteb  Catechish  :  Agreed  upon 
by  the  Assembly  of  Bivines  at  West- 
minster. Now  for  the  first  time  Trans- 
lated into  the  Syriac  Language.  By 
BoBEBT  YoimG. 

Edinburgh :  Bobert  Young. 

We  simply  announce  to  our  readers  that 
there  is  a  Syriac  translation  ofthe  Shorter 
Catechism.  We  shall  not  enable  them  to 
judge  of  the  extent  of  our  acquaintanee 
with  the  Oriental  langoageai  by  hazarding 
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an  opinion  of  its  merits ;  especially  since 
the  defence  of  our  opinion  would  neccssi* 
tate  the  use  of  a  type  not  permissible  in 
these  pages.  Those  who  know  Sjrriac 
may,  in  a  few  hotir&,  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves. 

The  Mikistbb's  Dibectort;  or,  Forms 
for  the  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  Rites  and  Ordinances,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  By  the  Ber.  James  Andbk- 
soK,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  Cults, 
etc.,  etc.    8ro,  pp.  211. 

Bdinburgh :  Moodie  and  Lothian. 

Many  young  ministers  have  felt  the  want 
of  such  a  guide  as  this.  In  the  "  Pirec- 
tory  for  Publick  Worship,"  usually  bound 
up  with  our  Westminster  Confession,  they 
find  a  course  laid  down  in  relation  to  most 
of  the  duties  belonging  to  the  official  posi* 
tion  of  a  Presbyterian  minister;  but,  be- 
sides being  told  what  they  are  to  do,  some 
examples,  showing  them  how  they  are  to 
do  it,  are  obviously  desirable.  The  spirit 
of  our  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  it  is  true, 
is  opposed  to  ritualism,  in  every  direction  ; 
and  there  is  a  life  and  power  about  services, 
in  which  the  officiating  minister  speaks  his 
own  thoughts  in  his  own  way,  which  can- 
not be  expected  when  he  is  merely  a 
reader  or  reciter  of  the  thoughts  of  others* 
Yet  his  case  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that-the  highest  excellence  is  attained 
by  the  study  of  the  best  models:;  and  ^on 
this  ground  we  are  ready  to  welcome  such 
volumes  as  the  one  now  before  us. 

The  Forms  here  provided  pertain  to 
Parochial  Visitation,  for  which  suitable 
prayers  and  exhortations  are  furnished ; 
the  solemnization  of  Marriage,  and  of 
Baptism;  the  administration  of  Church 
Discipline;  the  intimation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  of  the  Fast-day,  in  preparation 
for  it ;  the  Fencing  of  toe  Tables ;  the 
Consecration  of  the  Elements;  the  Ad- 
dressing of  the  Communicants.;  the  Ex- 
hortations and  Prayers  at  the  close  of  the 
Communion  work:  Prayers  before  and 
after  sermons  on  an  ordinary  Sabbath,  a 
Fast  Day,  a  Preparation  Day,  a  Commu- 
nion Sabbath  (forenoon  and  evening);  a 
Thanksgiving  Day;  besides  Praters  and 
Addresses  at  theLieensing  of  Probationers, 
the  Admission  of  Ministers,  the  Ordination 
of  Elders  and  Deacons;  Prayers  for  a 
Fast  Day  in  time  of  War,  Pestilence,  or 
Famine ;  for  Days  of  Public  Thanksgiving, 
for  Pastoral  Visitation  of  Families  suffer- 
ing from  siekness,  and  after  bereavement 
by  death. 

Though  Mr  Anderson's  work  is  deseed 


primarily  and  specially  for  the  parish 
minister,  its  usefulness  need  not  be  limited 
to  him.  As  saggesting  topics,  and  fur- 
nishing the  basis  on  which  they  may  rest 
their  own  thoughts,  it  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  Presbyterian  ministers  in  general. 
The  tone  is  earnest  and  practical,  the  lan- 
guage natural  and  perspicuous,  the  senti- 
ment, as  far  as  we  have  observed,  appro- 
priate, sound,  and  evangelical.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  Directory  more  exactly  adapted 
to  the  work  of  ministers  of  our  own  church, 
in  relation,  for  exanq)le,  to  the  observance 
of  communion  simidtaneously — and  em- 
bodying addresses  and  prayers  on  the 
admission  of  communicants,  fis  well  as 
forms  of  minutes  for  the  sessional  record, 
in  cases  of  ordinary  or  frequent  occurrence. 
In  the  absence  of  some  work  of  this  kind, 
the  volume  before  us  is  the  best  we  know 
for  the  purpose  fpr  which  it  is  intended. 

A  ICet  to  the  Aditltebation  op  OtlB 
Daily  Food.  Compiled  from  the  Evi- 
dence given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  years  1855-6. 
By  W.  Dalto*.    . 

London :  Marlborough  and  Co. 

Although  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  was  obtained  by  Mr  Schole- 
field,  in  June  1855,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  aduljteration  of  **  Food, 
Drink,  and  Drugs,''  was  of  a  nature  closely 
affecting  the  general  welfare,  yet  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend,  that,  owing  to  the 
political  excitement  prevailing  at  the  time 
the  committee  met,  it  did  not  receive  the 
attention  which  it  deserved.  Practices 
were  proved  to  exist  in  trade — 'and  that  to 
an  extent  well-nigh  incredible  —  all  of 
them  fraudulent  in  their  nature,  and  most 
of  them  prejudicial  to  the  public  health ; 
and  although  this  proof  holds  good  only  in 
respect  of  particular  articles  and  of  particu- 
lar places,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  marks  the  limits  of  dishonest  dealing. 
The  presumption  is  all  the  other  way.  The 
law  can,  of  course,  afford  but  insufficient 
protection  in  this  matter ;  and  the  safety 
of  the  public  lies  in  being  guarded  against 
imposition,  bv  an  acquaintance  with  the 
corrupt  practices  themselves.  The  present 
volume,  which  is  a  compilation  of  portions 
of  the  Parliamentary  evidence-^and  these, 
so  far  as  we  «re  able  to  judge,  are  judici- 
ciously  selected — is  well  fitted  to  afford  the 
requisite  information.  Just  as  much  of 
the  evidence  is  extracted  as  is  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact  of  adulteration,  and 
the  articles  to  which  the  evidence  refers 
are  chiefly  those  which  are  in  general  use. 
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Annandah, — This  presbytery  met  at 
Langholm  on  the  27th  October-r-the  Rev. 
James  O.  Meiklejohn,  moderator  pro  tem- 
pore. Certificates  from  the  Professors  of 
Divinity,  in  favour  of  Mr  William  Dobie, 
student  of  ^  the  third  year,  were  read,  and 
exercises  prescribed  to  him.  Papers  were 
presented  by  the  session  and  congrega<> 
tion  of  Chapelknowe,  showing  that  they 
regard  a  new  plaee  of  worship  desirable, 
and  requesting  the  presbyteiy  to  recom- 
mend their  claims  to  support  and  encour- 
agement. The  presbytery  expressed  grati- 
fication in  hearing  the  desire  of  the  con-, 
gregation,  and  agreed^  in  the  meantime,  to 
recommend  that  they  ascertain  the  pro- 
bable expense,  and  what  amount  they 
themselves  may  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  defrayal  of  it.  In  terms  of  the  Synod's 
rule,  the  ministers  present  reported  that 
their  congregations  had  collected  for  the 
Synod  Fund.  Next  meeting  of  presbytery 
is  to  be  held  at  Ecclefechan,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  January. 

Carlisle. — This  presbytery  met  at  Car- 
lisle on  the  6th  October— Rev.  William 
Drummond,  Whitehaven,  moderator.  A 
petition  was  presented  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Penrith,  praying  that  a  member  of 
presbytery  might  be  appointed  to  moderate 
in  a  call  among  them,  of  one  to  be  col- 
league to  their  present  venerable  pastor, 
Dr  Tliomson.  The  presbytery  appointed 
the  moderation  to  take  place  on  the  21st 
October ;  Mr  Chapman  to  preside,  and  Mr 
Millar  to  assist.  Appointed  next  meeting 
of  presbytery  to  be  held  at  Carlisle,  on 
Tuesday,  ad  November. — This  presbytery 
met  again  at  Carlisle  on  the  3d  November 
— ^Rev.  Alexander  Leitch,  moderator  pro 
tern,  Mr  Chapman  reported  his  proceed- 
ings in  the  moderation  of  a  call  at  Penrith, 
and  laid  on  the  table  a  unanimous  call 
addressed  to  Mr  John  Tannahill,  preacher. 
The  presbytery  agreed  to  sustain  and  con- 
cur in  the  call.  Mr  Leitch  gave  notice 
that  at  next  meeting  of  presbytery  he 
would  submit  a  proposal  in  reference  to 
the  mode  of  taking  the  vote.  Next  meet- 
ing of  presbyteiy  was  appointed  to- be  held 
at  Wigton,  on  Tuesday,  29th  December. 

Dumfries. — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
4th  November — ^Rev.  John  Torrance,  Dum- 
fries, moderator.  Mr  Scott  reported  his 
proceedings  in  moderating  a  call  in  the 
South  congreeation,  Sanquhar,  on  the  I9th 
October,  and  bis  conduct  was  cordially  ap- 
proved of.  The  call  addressed  to  Mr  M. 
Crawford,  probationer,  was  laid  on  the 


table,  signed  by  240  members,  and  65  or- 
dinary adherents,— and  unanimously  sus- 
tained and  concurred  in,  as  a  regular  Gos- 
pel call.  Subjects  of  trials  were  then  ap- 
pointed to  Mr  Crawfordy  should  he  see  it 
his  duty  to  accept.  A  petition  from  the 
congregation  at  Urr  was  read,  to  the  effect 
that  the  presbytery  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  moderate  in  a  call,  in  order  to 
secure  a  fixed  pastorate.  Commissioners 
were  heaM  in  support  of  said  petition. 
Affcer  reasoning  and  viewing  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  petition  in 
the  meantime  was  cordially  withdrawn. 
Mr  Scott,  Dumfries,  was  appointed  to  dis* 
pense  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Urr  on  the  5th 
Sabbath  of  November ;  Mr  Paterson, 
Dally,  to  preach  on  the  Fast-day.  Messrs 
Scott  and  Paterson  were  also  deputed  to 
meet  with  the  congregation  of  Urr,  at  the 
close  of  WOTship  on  the  Fast-day,  with 
full  power  to  adopt  that  course  best  calcu- 
lated, in  accordance  Mdth  the  rules  of  the 
Church,  to  effect  a  conciliation  of  parties, 
and  terminate,  if  possible,  existing  con- 
tention. Mr-  Goold,  Dumfries,  was  ap- 
pointed to  dispense  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
the  South  congregation,  Sanquhar,  on  the 
third  Sabbath  of  Deeember.  Mr  McDonald, 
Burnhead,  was  elected  clerk,  in  room  of 
the  late  Mr  Rogerson.  Next  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Dumfries  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  January  1858. 

Dunfermline. — ^This  presbytery  met,  pro 
re  nata,  on  the  9th  of  September,  when  a 
moderation  was  granted  to  the  congrega- 
tion*of  Muckart,  to  be  held  on  the  22d  curt.; 
the  Rev.  Mr  Young  to  conduet  it.— The 
presbytery  met  again  on  the  9th  October 
—  the  Rev.  Dr  M'l^ichael,  moderator; 
when,  inter  alia,  Mr  Young  reported  that 
the  congregation  of  Muckart  had  given  a 
harmonious  call  to  Mr  James  Wardrop, 
probationer.  Mr  Young's  conduct  in  the 
moderation  was  approved ;  the  call  to  Mr 
Wardrop  sustained,  and  subjects  of  trial 
for  ordination  prescribed  to  him.  He  has 
since  intimated  his  refrisal  of  the  call 
Received  certificates  from  the  Professors 
on  behalf  of  Messrs  William  Davidson  and 
Donald  Ross,  students,  the  former  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  the  latter  of  the  third; 
also  a  transference  from  the  Presbyteiy  of 
Melrose,  of  Mr  Peter  C.  Duncanson,  stu- 
dent of  the  fifth  year.  These  were  pre- 
sent, and  gave  an  account  of  the  subjects 
of  their  study  at  the  bygone  session  of  the 
Hall,  and  were  examin^  on  some  of  these 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  presbyteiy.  Mr 
Duncanson  was  further  examined,  with  a 
view  to  his  being  entered  on  trial  for 
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license.  His  examination  being  quite 
satisfactory,  he  was  entered  accordingly, 
and  the  several  subjects  of  trial  were  pre- 
scribed to  him.  Mr  Davidson,  at  his  re- 
quest, was  transferred  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Stirling;  and  subjects  of  discourse  were 
prescribed  to  Mr  Ross.  The  committee 
for  superintending  the  students  was  re- 
appointed, consisting  of  the  same  members 
as  formerly,  viz.,  the  ministers  in  Dun- 
fermline, with  Dr  Johnston,  convener. 
Next  meeting  is  to  be  in  Dunfermline,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  December. 

Edinburgh. — This  presbytery  met  on  3d 
November — Rev.  Mr  Girdwood,  modera- 
tor. The  following  students,  having  com- 
pleted their  course  of  study  at  the  Divinity 
Hall,  gave  parts  of  their  trials  for  license, 
which  were  sustained:  Messrs  Jas.  Brown, 
A.M.,  Williamson  Shoolbred,  A.M.,  John 
Blnmenreich,  John  Stark,  William  Salmon, 
and  Thomas  Downie.  On  petition  of  the 
church  in  Potterrow,  a  moderation  in  a 
call  was  appointed  to  take  place  there  on 
17th  November,  Dr  Johnston  to  preside. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  M.  Craw- 
ford, probationer,  declining  the  call  pre- 
sented to  him  from  the  East  Congregation, 
Haddington.  Dr  Johnston  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  United  Presbyterian 
students  attending  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. A  committee  was  named  to  re- 
vise the  presbytery's  scheme  for  aiding 
churches  in  supply  of  their  pulpits,  in  case 
of  their  ministers  being  incapacitated  by 
sickness.  The  presbytery  appointed  the 
ministers  of  their  bounds  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  congregations,  on  the  third 
Sabbath  of  November,  to  the  goodness  of 
God  in  the  late  bountiful  harvest. 

Elgin. — The  presbvteiy  having  met  at 
Elgin,  on  the  6th  October,  Mr  William 
Watson,  preacher,  delivered  trial  exercises 
on  the  subjects  prescribed  to  him,  all  of 
which  were  most  favourably  received  by 
the  presbytery,  and  his  ordination  was 
appointed  to  take  place  at  Forres  on 
Thursday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  No- 
vember; Mr  Erskine  to  preach  and  pre- 
side, and  Mr  Macdonald  to  address  pastor 
and  people. — Forres,  5th  November — The 
presbyteiy  met  for  the  ordination  of  Mr 
Watson;  the  Rev.  Henry  Angus,  Aber- 
deen, and  the  Rev.  John  Meikleham, 
Grange,  were  also  present,  and  took  part 
in  the  services.  Mr  Erskine  having 
preached  the  ordination  sermon,  narrated 
the  steps  taken  by  the  congregation  and 
presbytery,  and  put  the  questions  of  the 
Formula,  Mr  Watson  was,  by  solemn 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands,  set  apart 
to  Uie  office  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
the  pastoral  inspection  of  the  congregation 
of  Forres.  The  right  hand  of  fellowship 
having  been  given  to  Mr  Watson  by  the 


ministers  present,  Mr  Macdonald  pro- 
ceeded to  address  pastor  and  people  on 
their  respective  duties.  The  attendance 
on  the  occasion  was  large;  the  services 
were  most  appropriate  and  impressive,  and 
the  entire  circumstances  connected  with 
the  ordination  highly  auspicious,  giving 
reason  to  hope  that  Mr  Watson  wil^ 
through  the  blessing  of  God,  have  much 
comfort  and  success  in  his  labours,  among 
a  people  who  have  been  more  than  ordin- 
arily favoured  in  past  times  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  able  and  faithful  ministers  of 
Christ. 

Falkirk, — ^This  presbytery  met  on  the 
28th  July — the  Rev.  James  Stevenson, 
Denny  Loanhead,  moderator.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  session  of  Potterrow 
congregation,  Edinburgh,  requesting  a 
special  meeting  of  presbytery  for  business 
connected  with  their  congregation,  and 
agreeing  to  defray  the  expenses  of  said 
meeting.  The  presbytery  granted  a  spe- 
cial meeting  on  the  1st  of  September. 
Messrs  Hugh  Stevenson,  Alexander  Jack, 
Thomas  French,  and  James  Hay,  having 
given  all  their  exercises,  and  undergone 
all  their  examinations,  were  certified  to 
the  Divinity  Hall. — ^This  ^presbytery  met 
again  on  the  1st  of  September.  Extract 
minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
were  read,  bearing  that  a  call  from  Potter- 
row congregation,  Edinburgh,  addressed 
to  the  H^v.  John  Dobie,  Linlithgow,  had 
been  sustained  and  referred  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Falkirk.  The  call  and  other  docu- 
ments were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  in- 
structions given  to  the  parties  concerned 
to  have  it  disposed  of  on  the  29th  Septem- 
ber.— ^This  presbytery  met  on  29th  Sep- 
tember, when  the  Rev.  Mr  Hutton  reported 
that  he  had  preached  in  the  West  Church, 
Linlithgow,  on  the  6th  September,  lodged 
copy  of  reasons  of  translation,  and  sum- 
moned the  congregation  to  appear  by  com- 
missioners at  this  meeting,  with  answers 
to  the  same.  Commissioners  from  Edin- 
burgh and  Linlithgow  appeared,  reasons  of 
translation  and  answers  were  read.  The 
commissioners  were  heard,  and  removed  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr  Dobie  having  been  in- 
vited to  express  his  views  and  feelings  re- 
garding the  call,  requested  for  a  short  time 
a  conference  with  his  brethren  of  the  pres- 
bytery. The  presbytery  granted  the  con- 
ference, and  adjourned  for  half  an  hour. 
As  adjourned,  the  presbytery  again  met, 
when  Mr  Dobie  expressed  his  views  and 
feelings  regarding  the  call  from  Potterrow, 
and  intimated  his  resolution  to  decline 
it,  and  abide  in  his  present  charge.  Cer- 
tificates from  the  Professors  were  read  in 
favour  of  Messrs  Stevenson,  Jack,  French, 
and  Hay,  students.  They  were  examined 
on  the  lectures  heard  at  the  Divinity  Hall, 
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and  had  exercises  and  examinations  pi^ 
scribed  for  the  vacation.  Next  meeting  of 
presbytery  is  to  be  on  the  1st  Decemb^. 

Glasgoic-^Thia  presbytery  met  on  Tues- 
day, 10th  November — ^Rev.  J.  S.  Taylor, 
moderator  pro  tern,  Mr  M^Coll,  in  terms 
of  previous  intimation,  moved  that  the 
presbytery  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  what  changes  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  in  the  presbytery^s  practice  in  plant- 
ing new  congregations ;  at  the  same  time 
renewing  their  sanction  and  approval  of 
the  scheme  hitherto  in  operation,  in  erect- 
ing mission  churches  in  Glasgow.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr  M^Gill,  and 
unanimously  adopted.  The  following  com- 
mittee was  appointed  for  the  purpose  spe- 
cified :  Messrs  M*Coll  (convener),  M^GUl, 
J.  B.  Johnston,  M*Leod,  Jefirey,  Edmond, 
and  Drs  Robertson  and  Jeffirey,  ministers ; 
with  Messrs  J.  H.  Young,  Steven,  and 
Turner,  elders.  The  presbytery  resumed 
consideration  of  the  call  to  Mr  Barclay 
from  Newtown  Meams.  A  minute  of  con- 
gregational meeting,  at  which  the  commis- 
sioners had  reported  the  proceedings  in 
the  case  at  last  presbytery,  was  laid  on  the 
table.  It  appeared  that,  by  a  rote  nemine 
contradicente,  the  congregation,  without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  of  Mr  Barclay's  fit- 
ness for  being  settled  in  Meams,  agreed, 
having  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
gregation, to  request  the  presbytery  not  to 
take  any  further  measures  for  his  ordina- 
tion in  Meams.  A  memorial  was  pre- 
sented from  twelve  memhers  of  l^e  con- 
gregation, who  had  voted  for  Mr  Craig  at 
the  late  election,  representing  that  they 
had  not  taken  part  in  the  TOte  as  between 
Mr  Barclay  and  Mr  Russell ;  that  had  they 
known  what  would  be  the  effect  of  their 
not  then  voting,  they  would  have  voted 
for  Mr  Russell ;  and  that  they  now  regretted 
their  not  voting,  and  entreated  the  presby- 
tery not  to  proceed  further  with  the  call. 
The  commissioners  appointed  to  prosecute 
the  call  at  previous  meeting  of  presbytery, 
stated  that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  congregational  meeting 
at  which  the  proposal  was  made  that  the 
call  should  be  fallen  from,  holding  that  it 
was  incompetent  for  the  congregation,  in 
the  circumstances,  to  adopt  such  a  resolu- 
tion. After  long  discussion,  three  motions 
were  put  to  the  vote:  1st,  Moved  by  Mr 
M^Leod,  that  the  presbytery  resume  the 
discussion  where  it  was  left  off  at  last 
meeting,  and  on  the  facts  and  documents 
then  before  the  court.  2d,  Moved  by  Dr 
M'Farlane,  that  the  minute  of  the  congre* 
gational  meeting,  withdrawing  the  eaU  to 
Mr  Barclay,  be  remitted  to  the  congrega- 
tion, vnth  instructions  to  the  session  to  call 
another  meeting,  the  intimation  to  be  read 
on  two  eonsecudve  Sabbaths  preceding, 


and  to  specify  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
3d,  Moved  by  Mr  M^Ewan,  that  the  pres- 
bytery ^now  resume  consideration  of  the 
subject,  with  all  the  documents  before  them 
now  lying  on  the  table.  The  third  motion 
having  been  preferred  to  the  second,  and 
also  to  the  first,  the  presbytery  resumed  the 
discussion,  recognising  the  new  documents 
laid  upon  their  table;  and  two  nKytions 
were  proposed :  1st,  Moved  by  Mr  Ramage, 
that  in  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
the  presbyteiy  agree  to  take  no  further 
steps  in  prosecution  of  the  calL  2d, 
Moved  by  Mr  J.  S.  Taylor,  that  the  pres- 
bytery take  the  usual  steps  in  prosecution 
of  the  call  to  Mr  Barclay.  The  first  motion 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  the 
call  was  allowed  to  drop  accordingly. 
From  this  judgment  Mr  Beckett  entered 
his  dissent ;  and  the  commissioners  origin- 
ally appointed  to  prosecute  the  call  pro- 
tested for  leaye  to  appeal  to  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Synod.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr 
Matthew  Crawford,  probationer,  intimating 
his  declinature  of  the  call  addressed  to  him 
by  the  congregation  of  Springbum.  The 
presbytery  deferred  till  next  meeting  the 
examination  and  other  trials  of  students 
applying  for  license  as  probationers.  Br 
Taylor  gave  intimation  that  at  next  meet- 
ing he  would  move  for  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  Synod's  regulations  in  reference 
to  the  settlement  of  ministers,  with  a  view 
to  overture  the  Synod,  at  its  first  meeting, 
to  make  certain  amendments  on  said 
regulations. 

Kelso, — ^Tliis  presbytery  met  on  3d  No- 
vember— ^the  Rev.  David  Cairns,  moderator. 
Returns  were  received  as  to  the  annual 
collection  for  Synod's  General  Fund.  The 
consideration  of  the  remit,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  taking  die  vote,  was  delayed. 
Cordial  approval  was  expressed  of  a  sug- 
gestion by  Mr  Ronton,  that  a  discourse  be 
pi'eached  annually  alter  his  election  by 
the  moderator,  and  conversation  held  on 
the  spiritual  condition  of  the  congrega- 
tions. Details  were  reserved  till  next 
meeting.  A  case  was  transmitted  for  snp- 
plement  to  the  Home  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Missioils.  It  was  agreed  to 
transfer  Mr  John  Dodds,  student,  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Inremess.  Next  meeting 
of  presbytery  to  be  held  on  22d  December. 

Lancashire,  —  This  presbyteiy  met  at 
Blackburn  on  Tuesday,  10th  Noyember-- 
Dr  M^Kerrow,  moderator  pro  tern.  Certi- 
ficates of  attendance  at  the  Theological 
Hall,  were  presented  on  b^idf  of  Mr 
James  M.  M'Kerrow,  student  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  exercises  were  prescribed  to  him. 
It  was  intimated  that  Mr  Alexander  Hay 
had  been  certified  from  the  Hall  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Perth.  The  transference  of 
Mr  John  Bannatyne  from  the  Pxesbyteiy 
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of  Glasgow  was  read,  and  subjects  of  trials 
for  license  were  appointed  to  him.    It  was 
reported  that  the  collections  for  the  Synod's 
General  Fnnd,  for  1856  and  1857,  had  been 
made   at  Kendal,  and  would  shortly  be 
made   at  Sntton.     A  circular  from  the 
Synod's  Committee  on  the  Aged  Ministers' 
Fund  was  read,  and  some  remarks  were 
made  on  the  power  of  the  committee  to 
appoint  annuitants  without  consulting  the 
Synod.  A  petition  from  certain,  individuals 
counected  with  Kendal  congregation  was 
presented,   and  the  Bey.  J.  Inglis,  and 
Messrs  Gawitt  and   Lowe,  elders,  were 
heard  in  reference  to  it.     Agreed  that, 
while  the  presbytery  strongly  disapproved 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  petition  had 
been  prepared,  Dr  M'Kerrow  and  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Scott  shoold  be  appointed  to  visit 
Kendal,  in  conjunction  with  members  of 
the  Lancashire  Home  Mission  Board,  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  most  likely 
to  promote  the  peace  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  edification  of  all  concerned.    A 
memorial  from  parties  in  Birkenhead,  in- 
terested in  the  formation  of  a  second  con- 
gregation in  that  town,  and  proposing  to 
open  the  Craven  Rooms,  as  a  temporary 
place  of  worship,  on  the  second  Sabbath  of 
December   nex^  was    read,  and  Messrs 
M*Whirter  and  Henderson  were  heard  in 
support  of  it.    The  Rev.  James  Towers 
and  Mr  Samuel  Stitt  wese  also   heard, 
and  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Bir- 
kenhead session,  and  of  the  Lancashire 
Home  Mission  Board,  were  read ;  after 
which  the  presbytery  unanimously  granted 
the  prayer  of  the  memorial,  and  sanctioned 
the  opening  of  the  Craven  Rooms,  as  a 
temporary  place  of  worship,  on  the  second 
Sabbath  of  December.     The  Rev.  R.  S. 
Scott  and  Mr  S.  Stitt  reported  that  they 
had  visited  Burton-upon-Trent,  according 
to  appointment,  and  met  with  the  parties 
interested  about  the  formation  of  a  United 
Presbyterian  congregation'  in  that  town ; 
but  that  unexpected  difficulties  had  arisen 
in  the  waj  of  obtaining  a  place  of  meeting 
for    public    worship,  m    consequence    of 
which  nothing  could  be  done  at  present 
for  the  estabUshment  of  a  congregation 
there.     The  minutes  of  the  Lancashire 
Home  Mission  Board  were  read ;  and  all 
other  business  was  delayed  till  next  meet- 
ing, which  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Manchester,  in  Lloyd  Street  vestry,  on  the 
third  Tuesday  of  January  1858.    In  the 
evening  the  annual  missionary  meeting  of 
the  Blackburn  congregation  was  held ;  the 
Rev.  F.   Skinner  presiding.     Missionary 
addresses   were   delivered   by   the   Rev. 
Messrs  Graham,  Sim,  Towers,  and  Scott,  of 
the  presbytery ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Eraser, 
Congregational  minister,  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
Cameiony   Baptist    minister,   BUdLbum. 


Nearly  all  the  dissenting  ministers  of 
Blackburn  were  present,  and*thc  meeting 
was  larg^  and  influential.  The  annu^ 
missionary  sermons  had  been  preached  on 
the  preceding  Sabbath,  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Pirret  of  Sutton ;  and  the  devotional  ex- 
ercises of  this  evening  meeting  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Leslie  of 
Tunley, 

A'ewccuilc'T'Thw  presbytery  met  on  6th 
October,  when  a  moderation  was  granted 
to  the  congregation  of  Swallwell,  to  take 
place  on  the  2 1st  curt. ;  Mr  Brown  to 
preach  and  preside.  Mr  J.  M.  Wilson  re- 
ported his  proceedings  in  the  moderation 
at  North  Shields,,  and  laid  on  the  table  a 
call  from  the  congregation  there,  subscribed 
by  128  members  and  28  hearers,  addressed 
to  Mr  William  Calvert,  preacher.  The 
call  was  sustained,  and  trials  for  ordina- 
tion were  assigned  to  Mr  Calvert.  A  pe- 
tition from  the  persons  in  West  Hartlepool, 
to  whom  preachers  have  for  some  time 
been  sent,  for  being  organized  as  a  con- 
gregation, was  presented,  but  its  consider- 
ation postponed  till  next  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery ;  a  deputation  from  the  Synod's 
Home  Mission  Board  bein^  in  the  mean- 
time expected  to  visit  the  presbytery. 
Certificates  were  read  from  the  Professors 
of  Theology  for  Mr  Gilbert  Robertson,  stu- 
dent of  the  fourth  year,  and  exercises  were 
prescribed  to  him  for  the  meeting  of  pres- 
bytery in  December.  A  petition  was  read 
from  various  persons  in  Blackhill,  to  be 
organized  as  a  congregation.  Messrs  Bell 
and  Pringle  were  appointed  to  meet  and 
converse  with  the  people  there  on  that 
subject,  and  to  report. — The  presbytery 
being  met  again  on  3d  November,  Mr 
Brown  reported  his  proceedings  in  the 
moderation  at  Swallwell,  and  laid  on  the 
table  a  call  from  the  congregation  there, 
subscribed  by  32  members  and  15  hearers, 
to  MrW.  R.  Bany,  preacher.  The  call 
was  sustained,  and  trials  for  ordination 
were  assigned  to  Mr  Barry.  Read  a  letter 
from  Mr  Calvert,  declining  the  call  from 
North  Shields,  which  accordingly  was  laid 
aside.  Mr  Weir's  trials  for  ordination 
being  now  given  in  and  sustained,  his  or- 
dination was  appointed  to  t^ke  place  at 
Jarrow,  on  Wednesday,  1 8th  inst. ;  Mr 
Campbell  to  preach,  Mr  Macnaughton  to 
preach,  Mr  M'Lay  of  Strathaven  requested 
to  give  the  charge  to  Mr  Weir,  or,  should 
he  not  be  then  present,  Mr  Wallace  to  do 
so,  and  Mr  Potter  to  address  the  con- 
gregation. Certificates  from  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Theology  for  Mr  Joseph  Cor- 
betl,  student  of  the  second  year,  were  pre- 
sented, and  exercises  were  prescribed.  It 
was  agreed  to  consider  the  first  two  of  the 
Synod's  remits  at  next  ordinary  meeting 
in  December. 
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CALLS   MODBRATBD.  

Paisley^  George  Street — Mr  John  Wil- 
son, probationer,  called  9th  ^NoTember — 
Mr  Henderson,  Paisley,  presiding. 

Penrithy  Cumberland. — Mr  John  Tanna- 
hill,  probationer,  called  2l8t  October — Mr 
Chapman,  Great  Salkeld,  presiding. 

SwcUlweU,  Newcastle. — Mr  W.  R.  Barry, 
probationer,  called  2l8t  October  —  Mr 
Brown,  Newcastle,  presiding. 

Forres, — Mr  Wm.  Watson,  ordained  5th 
Noyember — Mr  Erskine,  Burghead,  and  Mr 
Macdonald,  Lossiemonth,  officiating. 

OBDIKATIONS. 

Cumnock. — Mr  William  Hutton,  ordain* 


ed  4th  November — ^Mr  Ronald,  Saltcoats, 
Mr  Gray,  KilmaniB,  Mr  Ei^wood,  Troonf 
and  Mr  Symington,  Kilmarnock,  offici- 
ating. 

JarroWy  Newcastle. — Mr  J.  C.  Weir,  or- 
dained 18th  November — ^Messrs  Campbell, 
Whitby,  and  M*Nanghton,  Wallace,  and 
Potter,  Newcastle,  officiating. 

OBITUABT. 

Died  at  Bridge  of  Allan,  on  3l8t  Octo- 
ber, the  Rev.  Archibald  Baird,  D.D.,  minis- 
ter of  St  James  Street  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Paisley,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
and  41st  of  his  ministry. 


3Hnnt^li|  EBtrnH^Bit. 


INTERDICT  ON  THE  EVANGELICAL  PARTY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OP 

ENGLAND. 

It  was  generally  expected  that  the  aggressive  spirit  which  has  lately  seized  the  Evan- 
gelicals in  the  Church  of  England  would,  sooner  or  later,  bring  them  into  collision 
with  civil  or  ecclesiastical  law.  The  collision  has  taken  place  already.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  religious  services  in  Exeter  Hall,  so  popular  and  so  useful,  would 
be  resumed  during  the  winter.  The  Rev.  A.  G.  Edouart,  incumbent  of  St  Michael's, 
Burleigh  Street,  has  interposed  his  veto.  It  is  law  that  no  clergyman  shall  intrude 
within  the  cure  of  another  who  refuses  to  allow  that  he  shall  discharge  his  clerical 
functions  there  ;  and  this  gentleman,  whose  existence  was  unknown  to  us  till  he  did 
the  deed  which  gilds  his  humble  name,  is  minister  of  the  parish  that  contains  the 
world-renowned  conventicle  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  benevolence  in  London. 
The  legality  of  his  act,  the  validity  of  bis  interdict,  will  be  tried  before  the  proper 
tribunal,  wnose  decision  we  do  not  venture  to  anticipate.  Its  spirit  we  unhesitat- 
ingly condemn,  since  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  display  of  a  little  brief  authority  to 
check  the  labours  of  brethren  intent  on  the  conversion  of  sinners — ^the  salvation  of 
souls.  To  say  that  Mr  E.  is  acting  conscientiously  in  this  matter  (and  it  has  been 
said  somewhere),  is  to  point  out  an  aggravation,  rather  than  a  mitigation  of  his  guilt. 
If  he  has  attempted  to  check  this  aggressive  movement  from  a  dislike  of  evangelical 
preaching,  the  more  conscientious  he  is,  the  worse  for  him,  as  his  opposition  to  the 
Gospel  must  be  all  the  more  inveterate.  Surely  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  will  not  succumb  to  the  incumbent  of  St  Michael's  without  a 
struggle,  especially  when  they  are  not  ignorant  bv  whose  instigation  he  has  been 
stimulated  to  do  now,  what  he  did  not  attempt  to  do  during  the  previous  course  of 
sermons.  We  know  quite  well  that  the  evangelization  of  the  masses  in  London 
does  not  depend  on  the  resumption  of  these  services  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  we  agree  with  those  who  think  it  a  piece  of  mere  Church  of  £ng- 
landism  to  talk  of  them  as  if  there  were  no  alternative  between  their  resumption 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  masses  to  practical  heathenism.  Yet  we  would  depre- 
cate the  discomfiture  of  the  Evangelicals  on  this  question,  because  it  would  lessen  the 
instrumentality  for  good  of  which  there  is  now  so  urgent  need,  and  because  it  might 
be  fatal  to  a  hope  which  we  confess  is  strong  within  us — the  hope  of  the  separation 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  State  by  an  extensive  revival  of  vital  religion 
among  its  ministers  and  members. 

THE  DIVORCE  ACT  AND  THE  TRACTARIAN  PARTY  IN  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  murmurs  of  High  Churchmen  against  the  Divorce  Act  have  not  ceased.  An 
address  to  the  Queen  is  in  the  comrse  of  signature  among  them,  praying  that  the  act 
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may  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  operation.     After  stating  that  it  must  be  carried 
into  effect  by  an  order  in  Council  on  or  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  the  petitioners 
use  the  following  language : — **  The  undersigned,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  your 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  withhold  such  order  in  Council  until  time  shall 
hare  been  given  for  Parliament  so  to  amend  the  said  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes  Act,  that  the  confusion,  and  inconvenience,  and  scandal,  which  must  arise 
from  a  state  of  the  law  contradictory  to  itself,  may  be  avoided ;  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  Parliament  seeing  fit  to  abide  by  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  provides  by 
process  of  Law  for  the  dissolution  «  vinciUo  of  marriages  lawfully  contracted,  care  at 
least  be  taken  that  whatever  the  Legislature  may  enact  concerning  the  dissolution 
of  the  civil  contract,  no  violence  be  done  to  the  plain  language  of  the  Prayer-book, 
the  consciences  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  to  the  law  of  the  said  Church,  as  it  has  been  identified  in  and  by  the  said  act  of 
uniformity  with  the  law  of  the  State.**    The  spirit  of  the  party  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  its  acknowledged 
leader,  at  his  recent  visitation  of  his  diocese.    He  is  speaking  of  the  position  of  the 
dergy  in  reference  to  the  Divorce  Ajct : — **  Our  duty  under  these  painful  circum- 
stances seems  to  me  to  be  plain.    We  cannot  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  is.    For 
whether  or  not  we  think  that  the  innocent  parties  ought  to  be  set  free  from  an 
adulterous  union,   and  suffered  to  be  married  again,  is  not  the  question.     It  is 
whether,  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  we  can  permit  the  Church  of  this  land  to 
be  degraded  from  being  a  witness  for  God  to  be  a  mere  earthly  machinery,  and  to 
speak  the  words  which  the  State  may  put  into  her  mouth.    And  against  this  we 
ought  to  protest,  by  requiring  that  these  marriages,  which  the  State  resolves  to 
legalize  against  the  Church's  law,  should  be  contracted  before  the  civil  magistrate, 
without  the  profanation  of  our  appointed  pri^yers  through  their  use,  which  words 
cannot  honestly  apply,  rather  than  we  should  submit  to  a  degradation  of  our  apos- 
tolic communion,  by  having  a  variation  in  our  Clmrch^s  doctrines  and  in  the  faith 
which  she  has  once  for  all  received,  or  that  she  should  be  dictated  to  in  matters  of 
so  momentous  importance  by  any  earthly  authority."     Query  :  If  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, on  the  one  hand,  prove  faithful  to  the  principles  he  has  here  enunciated,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  prove  faithful  to  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Exeter  Hall  services,  what  will  become  of  the  Church  of  England  ?    They  are 
both  committed  to  defy  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion — 
although  in  different  directions. 


THE  REV.  MR  HANNA  AND  HIS  PRESBYTERY. 

We  have  seen  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  Belfast,  from  Vhich  it  appears 
that  Mr  Hanna  is  likely  to  suffer  injustice  from  his  co-presbyters.  Presbyterial  re- 
ports do  not  command  much  of  our  confidence  in  personal  causes,  unless  we  know 
the  quarter  from  which  they  emanate  ;  we  have  seen  in  them  so  frequent  proofs  both 
of  ignorance  of  the  question  and  suppression  of  the  truth.  As  we  have  an  invincible 
reluctance  to  judge  till  all  the  evidence  is  before  us,  we  shall  abstain  from  criticism 
on  the  alleged  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Belfast  Presbytery,  and  shall  only  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  that,  in  dealing  with  their  brother,  they  should  beware  of  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  religious  liberty.  It  is  neither  generous  nor 
politic  to  magnify  the  blunders  and  indiscretions  of  a  man  who  has  braved  dangers 
in  behalf  of  a  great  and  sacred  cause — not  generous,  because  the  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives and  the  extent  of  his  services  should  dispose  us  to  overlook  mevitable  short- 
comings— ^not  politic,  because  the  enemies  of  the  cause  will  employ  against  it  our 
unfriendly  remarks  on  its  defender.  All  the  members  of  Presbytery  may  say,  and 
say  truly,  that  they  approve  of  open-air  preaching  as  well  as  Mr  Hanna ;  but  if  they 
select  the  present  juncture  to  proclaim  their  differences  with  him  about  the  mode, 
what  will  be  the  effect  on  Roman  Catholics  ?  That  is  the  question.  Popery  has 
published  its  intention  to  deprive  us,  if  it  can,  of  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
where  we  choose,  banning  in  Ireland,  because  there  it  feels  itself  to  be  strongest. 
Mr  Hanna  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  assert  this  privil^e  against  its  assailants ;  and 
he  has  with  him  the  sympathies  of  all  sound  Pr(^estants  throughout  the  British  em- 
pire,  seeing,  as  they  do,  th<it  if  we  yield  to  this  demand,  we  may  as  well  surrender 
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eyerytbing  at  once.  It  is  well  that,  in  an  i^^e  of  timeserving  and  subserviency,  there 
sboidd  be  a  few  men  here  and  there  to  stand  np  for  truth  and  right,  even  when  Lord- 
lieutenants  may  be  willing  to  compliment  away  the  safeguards  of  Protestantism  ; 
and,  for  our  part,  we  are  content  to  take  them  as  they  are,  for ''  the  best  of  men  are 
men  at  the  biest." 


THE  REFORM  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITIES. 
The  Scottish  University  Reform  Association  has  again  been  pressing  its  claims  on 
public  attention.  Few  will  deny  that  our  Universities  are  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  there  are  many  who  cherish  a  sensitive  jealousy  about  the  projects  of  re- 
form which  have  been  proposed.  As  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  to  open  up 
the  whole  question  here,  we  shall  shortly  state  a  few  errors  which,  in  common  with 
many  who  have  studied  the  subject  more  careftilly,  we  wish  to  see  avoided  in  any 
measure  that  may  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  1.  Let  it  not  be  attempted 
to  bar  the  access  of  the  poor  man's  son  to  the  Scottish  Universities.  It  is  an  hon- 
ourable ambition  which  reaches  so  iar  down  in  the  ranks  of  our  Scottish  families, 
to  secure  for  one  or  more  of  the  sons  a  liberal  education  ;  and  it  would  be  Scotland's 
skaith  to  quench  that  ambition,  whether  by  raising  the  fees,  or  prolonging  the  term 
of  study,  or  heightening  the  standard  of  preliminary  examination.  2.  Let  it  not  be 
attempted  to  assimilate  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  8t  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen,  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Scotland  is  not  England :  Scotchmen  are  not  Englishmen ;  and 
neither  English  bishops,  nor  English  laws,  nor  English  manners,  nor  English  Univer- 
sities, will  suit  this  northern  clime  and  these  perfervid  constitutions.  Scotland  for 
the  Scotch !  3.  Let  it  not  be  attempted  to  raise  too  high  the  general  level  of 
scholarship.  At  the  risk  of  being  reputed  Goths,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
it  will  be  an  ill  day  for  Scotland  when  all  its  ministers  are  as  great  scholars  as  some 
of  our  University  reformers  wish  to  make  them.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
for  example,  needs  in  its  ministry  a  certain  proportion  of  men  who  are  eminent  lin- 
guists, and  metaphysicians,  and  literateurs  ;  but  would  it  be  a  more  intelligent,  a 
more  devout,  a  more  spiritual  community,  if  all  its  ministers  were  as  eminent  linguists 
as  the  professors,  or  as  eminent  metaphysicians  as  some  of  the  younger  brethren,  or 
as  eminent  literateurs  as  the  gifted  writer  who  edited  the  Autobiography  of  a  Man  ? 
4.  Let  it  not  be  attempted  to  constitute  professors  judges  of  their  own  qualifications. 
The  tone  in  which  some  of  them  speak  of  the  degradation  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected  in  teaching  boys,  obliges  us  to  ask  what  proof  they  have  given  of  their 
qualifications  for  the  higher  departments  of  tuition,  to  which  it  is  their  ambition  to 
be  reserved*  When  they  travel  over  the  country,  retailing  in  their  speeches  stale 
jokes  about  presbytery  dmnars,  which  have  not  a  scantling  of  truth  to  compensate 
for  their  lack  of  it,  they  cannot  hinder  us  from  seeing  that,  whatever  they  may  have 
learned  from  the  study  of  ^schylus,  they  have  not  learned  true  dignity.  Olevetness, 
glibness,  random  assertion,  and  a  ready  command  of  the  vocabiuary  of  self-praise, 
are  not  usually  held  marks  of  genius.  There  is  in  Scotland  a  great  unwillingness  to 
be  identified  with  the  order  of  animals  to  which  the  national  poet  compares  them 
that  think  to  dimb  Parnassus  by  dint  of  Greek.  5.  Let  it  not  be  attempted  to 
multiply  fellowships.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  there  are  too  many  lazy  fellows 
in  all  the  Scotch  Universities  ahready, 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  DELHI. 

Since  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  Delhi  has  held  nearly  the  same  place  in  public  esti- 
mation as  Sebastopol  during  the  Russian  war.  As  it  was  expected  that  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  would  bring  the  Czar  to  terms  with  the  Allies,  so  it  has  been  expected 
that  the  capture  of  Delhi  would  be  the  prelude  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Lidian 
mutineers.  That  feat  has  now  been  performed,  and  it  has  been  performed  in  circum- 
stances which  reflect  imperishable  honour  on  the  bravery  and  perseverance  of  Briti^ 
soldiers.  Whether  it  vnll  be  immediately  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  India  under 
the  sway  of  Great  Britain,  is43y  no  means  certain  ;  although  the  failure  of  the  assault 
would  have  drawn  alter  it  a  train  of  the  most  deplorable  consequences.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  that  th^e  must  be  a  profuse  expenditure  of  blood  on  both  sides  before 
the  power,  so  terribly  shaken,  can  be  re-established,  and  the  prestige,  so  rudely  invaded, 
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can  be  restored.  Of  our  ttltimate  success,  no  doubt  is  to  be  entertained.  In  order  to 
prepare  us  for  the  effort  and  the  endurance  that  may  yet  be  requisite,  let  us  reflect 
on  the  real  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged.  It  is  a  conflict  between 
barbarism  and  civilization,  between  Aiua  and  Europe,  between  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,  between  Britain  and  one  of  her  dependencies.  Modern  civilization  is  not  in 
itself  more  secure  than  the  ancient,  and  a  successful  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  would 
pave  the  way  for  a  new  edition  of  the  irruption  of  the  Goths.  Let  India,  and  China, 
and  Japan,  unite  to  overrun  Europe,  and  what  would  be  the  issue  ?  The  conflict 
between  Asia  and  Europe  began  when  Xerxes  led  his  mighty  host  to  invade  Greece : 
it  was  renewed  in  another  form,  when  Alexander  the  Great,  as  the  generalissimo  of 
the  Greek  forces,  invaded  the  Persian  empire :  it  was  prolonged  when  the  Romans 
subdued  the  great  king,  with  a  train  of  dependent  or  mdependent  princes  :  it  as- 
sumed a  fantastic  shape  in  the  Crusades,  during  which  Europe  rushed  into  Asia,  as 
if  urged  by  a  supernatural  impulse  :  the  Russian  war,  as  being  intended  to  check 
the  meditated  assault  of  Russia  on  Constantinople,  was  another  of  its  phases ;  the 
present  is  the  insurrection  of  the  Sepoys  against  British  rule.  The  prime  instiga- 
tors of  the  mutiny  have  been  Mohammedans,  and  their  impelling  malice  has  been 
hatred  of  the  religion  of  the  Cross.  We  know  that  Mohammedanism,  as  well  as 
Popery,  is  foredoomed  of  God ;  and  we  look  on  this  furious  outbreak  as  an  act  of 
opposition  to  its  impending  fate.  We  hope  that  fate  will  be  hastened  by  the  evi- 
dence which  has  now  been  given,  and  which  is  acknowledged  by  parties  that  have 
resisted  it  for  a  hundred  years,  that  India  must  be  evangelized  or  lost.  That  the 
loss  of  India  would  involve  the  descent  of  Great  Britain  from  the  proud  position  she 
now  occupies  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  have  too  much  patriotism  to  own, 
except  it  be  substantiated  by  fact :  that  it  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  brightest 
jewel  of  her  crown,  who  shall  deny  ?  Humble  Britain,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  is 
humbled,  the  cause  of  benevolence  is  humbled,  the  cause  of  religion  is  humbled,  the 
cause  of  human  progress  is  humbled.  As  patriots,  we  deprecate  her  humiliation; 
for  this  is  ^*  our  own,  our  native  land '"  as  Christians,  we  deprecate  it ;  for,  with  all 
its  faults,  it  is  the  home  and  the  asylum  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  :  as  men,  we 
deprecate  it ;  for  in  the  destiny  of  Britain  all  the  higher  interests  of  humanity  ap- 
pear in  the  meantime  to  be  indissolubly  bound  up.  What  is  called  the  Indian  war, 
is  a  war  for  the  permanence  of  civilization,  for  Europe's  ascendancy  in  the  world, 
for  a  free  course  for  the  heralds  of  the  Gospel,  for  Britain's  pre-eminence  as  the 
representative  of  commerce,  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty,  of  Protestant  faith,  and 
of  world-wide  charity.  We  are  not  afraid  that  God  will  not  enable  us  to  conquer : 
we  are  afraid  we  may  not  have  the  wisdom  and  the  grace  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
victory. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CRISIS. 
Xntekss  as  is  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  vicissitudes  of  Indian  afiTairs, 
it  has  been  surpassed  during  the  past  month  by  the  presence  and  the  pres- 
sure of  a  domestic  calamity.  The  failure  of  mercantile  houses,  v^hose  owners 
stood  high  on  the  roll  of  the  merchant-princes  of  Britain ;  the  suspension  of 
payment  by  banks,  with  hundreds  of  branches,  and  millions  of  deposits  ;  the 
unprecedented  rate  of  discount ;  the  stoppage  of  all  sorts  of  public  works ;  the 
dismissal  of  thousands  of  workmen  ;  the  total  want  of  confidence ;  the  extent 
of  the  crash,  which  will  long  be  felt  in  its  effects,  have  well  nigh  superseded 
anxiety  about  the  capture  of  Delhi  and  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  What  were 
the  causes  of  this  commercial  crisis  ?  As  we  do  not  wish  at  any  time  to 
write  on  a  subject  we  know  we  have  not  studied,  we  shall  omit  the  mention 
of  those  causes  which  must  be  sought  in  the  operations  of  the  monetary 
market :  we  must  express  our  sorrow,  that  those  whose  profession  it  is  to 
buy  and  sell  money,  have  evidently  studied  the  laws  of  its  circulation  as  im- 
perfectly as  ourselves — they  have- been  playing  at  banking.  It  is  the  moral 
causes  we  wish  to  point  out ;  for  we  hold  that  what  is  called  a  monetary  crisis 
is  in  reality  a  moral  crisis.     It  has  been  occasioned  by  a  dereliction  of  prin- 
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ciple  among  oar  monied  and  trading  classes,  wide-spread  and  deep-seated. 
This  speculation  and  accommodation !  this  over-trading,  and  over-drawing, 
and  over-living !  this  recklessness  and  gambling!  this  easy  system  of  credit  I 
this  bounty  on  bankruptcy  ! — what  are  they  but  so  many  violations  of  the 
eighth  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal?"  Honesty  in  pecuniary 
transactions  used  to  be  counted,  in  Scotland,  a  commonplace  virtue  ;  but  the 
haste  to  be  rich,  or  to  appear  so,  is  rapidly  destroying  this  solid  and  sturdy 
feature  of  the  national  character.  The  moralist  and  the  preacher  have  often 
reiterated  this  complaint,  but  reiterated  it  in  vain.  The  events  of  the  last 
month  have  demonstrated  its  justice  to  every  candid  observer.  This  com- 
mercial crisis  has  occurred,  because  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Britain — ^something  rotten  in  its  banks,  in  its  warehouses,  in  its  factories,  in 
its  shops — a  want  of  truth  in  the  inward  parts.  It  is  the  natural  jpunishment 
of  the  vices  with  which  trade,  in  all  its  branches,  has  become  infested. 
What  are  the  duties  it  imposes?  There  should  be  a  sincere  and  universal 
recognition  of  divine  agency  in  it ;  for  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  specify 
its  moral  causes,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  lie  within  the  sphere  of 
the  government  of  God.  One  sort  of  sin  deranges  the  health  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  another  its  property ;  but  He  must  be  acknowledged  both  in  the 
cholera  and  in  the  monetary  crisis.  "  Is  there  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord 
hath  not  done  it?**  There  should  be  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  and  effort 
to  relieve  them.  All  the  sufferers  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy,  not  excepting 
those  yrhom  we  may  be  disposed  to  blame  as  the  main  authors  of  the  entire 
disaster.  Though  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  trace  it  up  to  their  misconduct  as 
its  cause,  we  ought  not  to  mock  their  miseries  with  heartless  lectures,  on  each 
of  which  the  inward  monitor  is  speaking  in  tones  sufficiently  sharp.  And 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women,  of  households  and 
neighbourhoods,  over  which,  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  there  have  £dlen 
want  of  employment  and  want  of  bread  ?  In  a  season  of  general  depression, 
the  number  of  those  who  are  able  to  give  is  greatly  lessened,  and  therefore 
the  benefactions  of  those  whose  resources  have  not  been  affected,  should  be 
greatly  increased.  There  should  be  a  conviction  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
using  means  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  disasters.  Really  the  country 
is  not  able  to  be  driven  every  ten  years  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice ;  and  it 
is  frightful  to  contemplate  what  the  consequence  may  be  if,  in  the  year  1867, 
another  crisis  shall  happen,  as  in  1847  and  in  1857.  On  financial  remedies, 
as  we  have  said,  we  are  silent ;  but  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  althoagh 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  aided  and  assisted  by  DTsraeli,  Gladstone, 
and  Bright,  should  devise  a  method  of  relief,  it  would  be  ineffectual,  unless 
it  were  accompanied  by  a  return  to  a  more  healthy  tone  of  morals.  The 
substitution  of  the  power  of  godliness  for  the  form  is  the  great  want  of 
British  society ;  and  every  man  that  loves  his  country  ought  to  labour  and 
to  pray  that  there  may  be  a  revival  of  genuine  religion  in  all  classes  of  the 
population.     The  golden  image  must  be  overthrown. 
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